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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


If  few  readers  will  agree  with  every  sentiment  recorded  in 
these  pages,  yet  it  will  not  he  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
one  sliould  admire  the  fervent  zeal,  marked  and  steady  consis- 
tency, as  well  as  leading  and  striking  ability  of  the  subject  of 
them.  Madame  Guyon  must  claim  our  sympathy  in  her  suffer- 
ings, and  if  in  any  age  it  could  be  said  that  the  world  was  not 
worthy  of  her,  especially  it  would  be  so  in  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  few  dazzling  lights  in  that  dark  age  serve  to  exhibit  its 
dense  darkness.  A  depraved  Court,  with  intense  profession  of 
religion  ;  a  dissolute  and  extravagant  nobility,  with  a  beguiled 
and  besotted  populace ;  military  glory  sought  abroad,  while  at 
home  La  Belle  Fi'ance  saw  the  same  soldiery  striking  their 
swords  into  the  hearts  of  the  freest  and  most  faithful  citizens, 
and  thus  staining  every  honour  in  the  detestable  butchery  of 
the  Dragonnades ;  dishonour  at  last  drooping  its  withering 
blight  over  every  promising  field  ;  every  energy  and  every  sin  ; 
every  profession  and  every  vice ;  such  preachers  as  have  perhaps 
since  the  Apostles'  days  never  been  sui'passed  for  impassioned 
vehemence  and  power  of  oratory,  and  yet  crowds  unrepentant, 
as  if  to  shew  tliat  man's  heart  cannot  be  softened  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit's  influences  ;  narrowness  and  profusion  ;  little  mind- 
edness  and  vaulting  ambition, — all  these,  amongst  many  others, 
were  traits  that  marked  the  age  in  which  lived,  and  preaclied, 
and  suffered,  and  died  Madame  Guyon.  To  have  done  what 
she  did,  against  all  liindrcmces  of  malice,  disapi)ointment,  and 
power,  is  enough  to  prove  her  to  have  possessed  al)ility  of  the 
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Iiiglu'st  onliT  ;  aiul  to  liavo  doiu'  tliese  deeds  us  slic  did  them, 
hows  tliiit  the  n)ot  of  (he  inulter  was  in  her.  The  friend 
..t"  Fenelon.  hke  him  ^he  was  persecuted  for  the  truth's  sake, 
llavini,'  really  too  nuieh  light  for  a  disciple  in  the  Roman 
Chnreh,  yet  she  had  not  strength  to  escape  from  it,  and  found 
her  tomb  in  it.  That  Church  can  fairly  claim  no  glory  from 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  and  Arnauld  and  Madame  Guyon.  These 
are  enough  to  shew  us  that  great  light  may  exist  in  great  dark- 
ness, and  great  love  in  an  atmosphere  of  internal  chilliness. 
T.onis  XIV.  and  liis  abettors,  Popes  and  Bishops,  were  more 
right  in  discerning  the  tendency  of  such  views  than  tho-e  who 
held  them.  They  were  essentially  antagonistic  to  Romanism, 
and  must  have  developed  more  and  more  into  division.  So  far 
as  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon  diverged  from  received  Roman- 
ism, they  were  Protestants,  and  as  such  Louis  XIV.  and  Bossuet 
condemned  them.  The  only  credit  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
can  claim  from  her  Jansenist  members,  is  that  of  having  perse- 
cuted them.  Madame  Guyon  was  a  martyr  to  their  clear  and 
rpiick-sighted  hatred  of  the  truth.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  from 
the  life  before  us,  among  many  fruitful  lessons,  this  may  be 
learned,  that  while  it  is  no  slight  toil  to  attain  truth  in  such  a 
system,  yet  it  is  possible,  and  therefore  while  the  sound  Protes- 
tant rejoices  in  his  own  pri\'ileges  and  clearer  light,  he  will  pray 
for  such  as  are  feeling  after  the  truth,  shackled  by  the  trammels 
of  corrupt  authority.  As  God  had  a  people  in  the  dark  days 
before  our  Reformation,  for  we  are  not  severed  from  the  early 
Churcli  by  an  abyss  of  centuries,  but  are  connected  with  them  by 
the  lines  of  essential  truth,  so  now  He  may  have  and  has  {i 
people  woiking  in  chains  and  thraldom  of  mind,  while  the  soul 
enlightc-ned  is  free.  With  these  remarks  the  Life  of  Madame 
(juyon,  levised  so  as  to  leave  its  entirety  uninjured,  and  may-be, 
more  acceptably  useful,  is  commended  to  the  Christian  reader. 
WTiat  she  wsis  in  spite  of  great  impediments,  let  every  Christian 
-I  rive  to  be  witli  his  great  advantages. 


PREFACE. 


I  HAD  read  the  life  and  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  with 
interest,  and  I  think  with  profit.  The  impression  was  similar 
to  that  made  upon  the  minds  of  others,  that  her  history  and  her 
opinions  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  They  make  a  portion,  not 
only  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  hope  of  contri- 
buting something  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  vital  religion,  I 
have  undertaken  the  present  work. 

In  giving  some  account  of  Madame  Guyon's  life,  I  have  made 
great  use  of  her  Autobiography.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
work,  entitled  in  French,  in  which  language  alone  it  has  been 
printed  in  full,  La  Vie  de  Madame  de  la  Ilothe  Chiyon,  ecrite 
par  elle-meme,  was  this.  After  her  return  from  Italy  in  1686, 
La  Combe,  her  spiritual  Director,  in  accordance  with  the  autho- 
rity allowed  him  by  his  chiu-ch,  an  authority  to  which  she 
readily  submitted,  required  her  to  make  a  written  record  of  her 
past  life.  This  she  did  for  the  most  part,  when  she  was  shut 
up,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie  in 
Paris.  She  proposed,  as  she  would  be  likely  to  do  under  such 
circumstances,  to  make  a  selection  of  incidents  ;  but  La  Combe, 
fearful  that  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  might  prompt  her  to 
multiply  omissions,  required  her  to  write  everything. 

To  this  she  at  last  consented,  especially  as  she  did  not,  and 
could  not  well  suppose,  that  a  Biograj)hy,  written  under  such 
circumstances,  would  ever  be  given  to  the  public. 
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To  tlio  inronimtioii,  ilcrivcd  iVoin  lur  Antohiognipliy,  1  have 
aililotl  immoiDiis  i'nvU,  dorivoil  partly  iVoni  lier  otlier  writings, 
aiul  partly  fVom  other  sources.  So  that  I  speak  with  consider- 
ahle  conliiienec  when  I  say,  tiiat  the  reader  will  find,  in  the 
foUowini;  pages,  a  I'nll  account  of  the  lite  and  labours  of  tliis 
remarkable  woman. 

The  lattt-r  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  with  the  acquaintance  which  was  formed  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  between  ]\Iadame  Guyon  and  Fenelon,  Arch- 
liishop  of  Cambray  ;  with  the  influence  which  was  exerted  by 
her  over  that  truly  distinguished  man  ;  with  the  religious  opi- 
nions which  were  formed  {ind  })romulgated  under  that  influence, 
and  with  the  painful  results  which  he  experienced  in  conse- 
quence. The  discussions,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  turn  chiefly 
upon  the  doctrine  of  pure  or  unselfisli  love,  in  the  experience  of 
which  Fenelon  thought,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
sanctitication  of  the  heart  essentially  consists.  It  is  true,  that 
they  insist  strongly  upon  the  subjection  of  the  will ;  but  they 
maintain,  as  they  very  well  may  maintain,  that  such  a  love  will 
certainly  cany  the  will  with  it. 

The  work  is  committed  to  the  reader,  not  without  a  sense  of 
its  imperfections,  but  still  in  the  hopes  that  something  has  been 
done  to  illustrate  character,  and  to  confirm  the  truth, 
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LIFE  AND  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 


MADAME    GUYOK 


CHAPTEK    I. 

Time  and  place  of  her  birth — Her  parentage — Sickness  in  her  infancy — Her  re- 
sidence at  the  Ursuline  Seminary  at  Montargis — Duchess  Montbason — Residence 
at  the  Benedictine  Seminary — A  dream — Early  religious  impressions — Singular 
experiment  on  the  strength  of  her  faith,  made  by  the  girls  in  the  Seminary — Un- 
favourable results — Taken  home — The  treatment  she  received  there. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  born  the  13th  of  April  1648, 
and  baptized  on  the  24th  of  May.  Her  father's  name  was 
Claude  Bouvieres  de  la  Mothe.  The  place  of  her  birth  was 
Montargis,  a  French  town  of  some  note,  situated  about  fifty- 
miles  to  the  south  of  Paris,  in  the  part  of  France  known  previ- 
ously to  the  French  Revolution  as  the  province  of  Orleanois. 

Of  her  parents  we  know  but  little.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  they  were  very  worthy  people,  holding  a  highly  honourable 
position  among  the  leading  families  of  Montargis,  and  that  both 
of  them,  especially  the  father,  were  deeply  impressed  with  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Her  father  bore  the  title  of  Seigneur  or  Lord 
de  la  Mothe  Vergonville,  Her  father  and  mother  had  both 
been  previously  niarried ;  and  lioth  had  children  previous  to 
their  second  marriage.  The  flither  had  a  t-ou  and  daughter  ; 
the  mother  had  a  daughter.  The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  whose 
remarkable  personal  and  religions  history  has  made  her  an 
object  of  interest  to  succeeding  ages,  was  the  offspring  of"  this 
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sccoiul  in;irria;,'r.  lli-r  inuKk'n  luvnie  was  Jeanue  Marie  Bou- 
vitivs  lie  la  Motho. 

Ill  viMv  early  infanoy  she  was  afHictetl  with  a  complaint, 
whieh  rediu-i'il  her  to  siieh  extremity,  that  her  life  was  for  some 
time  ilespnireil  of  To  this  period  she  refers  in  after  life,  with 
feelint^'s  whieh  her  reli;^iotis  experience  was  naturally  calculated 
to  inspire.  Her  life  had  its  vicis>itudes,  its  trials,  its  deep  sor- 
rows; but  in  view  of  the  sanetification  whieh  had  attended 
them,  she  was  deeply  thankful,  that  God  had  been  pleased  to 
spaie  her.  "  It  is  owing,"  she  says,  "  to  thy  goodness,  0  God, 
that  there  now  remains  to  me  the  consolation  of  having  sought 
and  followed  Thee ;  of  having  laid  myself  upon  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  in  the  strength  of  pure  luve  ;  of  having  laboured  for 
thine  interests  and  glory.  In  the  commencement  of  my  earthly 
existence  death  and  life  seemed  to  combat  together  ;  but  life 
proved  victorious  over  death.  Oh,  might  I  but  hope,  that,  in 
the  conclusion  of  my  being  here  on  earth,  life  will  be  for  ever 
victorious  over  death  !  Doubtless  it  will  be  so,  if  Thou  alone 
dost  live  in  me,  0  my  God,  who  art  at  jjresent  my  only  life,  my 
only  love." 

In  the  city  of  Montargis,  where  her  father  resided,  was  a 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  girls,  under  the  care  of 
the  Ursnline  Nuns.  The  Ursulines  are  a  sisterhood  of  religions 
jxjrsons,  who  bind  themselves,  in  addition  to  other  vows  of  a 
more  strictly  religious  character,  to  occupy  themselves  in  the 
education  of  children  of  their  own  sex.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  she  was  placed  at  the  Ursuline  Seminary,  but 
remained  there  only  for  a  short  time.  When  she  was  taken 
from  it  she  remained  for  a  time  at  the  residence  of  her  parents  ; 
but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  understood,  but  probably  in  part 
from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  value  of  parental  influence,  was 
left  by  her  mother  chiefly  in  the  care  of  the  domestics  of  the 
fixmily.  In  after  life  she  refers  to  this  period  as  one  in  which 
her  mental  and  moral  culture,  such  as  she  was  even  then  capable 
of  receiving,  was  not  properly  attended  to.  She  speaks  of  it 
also  as  a  period  in  which  she  incurred,  in  repeated  instances, 
those  dangers,  from  which  she  sometimes  narrowly  escaped, 
which  are  incidental  to  the  sports  and  to  the  thoughtless  and 
venturesome  spirit  of  childhood.     But  God,  who  had  designs 
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of  mercy  for  her  own  soul,  and  through  her  instrumentahty 
for  the  souls  of  others,  protected  her. 

It  was  in  the  year  1652,  that  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank, 
the  Duchess  of  Montbason,  who  wished  probably  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  means  of  religious  retirement  and  instruction  which 
they  afforded,  came  to  reside  with  the  Benedictines,  another 
religious  body,  who  had  established  themselves  at  Montargis. 
The  daughter  of  M.  De  la  Mothe  was  then  four  years  of  age. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Duchess,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  her  father,  who  said  it  would  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  her  to  have  the  company  of  his  little  daughter, 
she  was  placed  with  the  Benedictines.  "  Here  I  saw,"  she  says, 
in  the  account  of  her  life,  which  she  afterwards  wrote,  "  none 
but  good  examples  ;  and  as  I  was  naturally  disposed  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  such  examples,  I  followed  them  when  I  found 
nobody  to  turn  me  in  another  direction.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
loved  to  hear  of  God,  to  be  at  church,  and  to  be  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  little  mm." 

While  resident  at  the  House  of  the  Benedictines,  though 
early  in  life,  she  appears  to  have  received  some  religious  ideas, 
and  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  religious  impressions. 
She  speaks  in  particular  of  a  dream,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
have  a  very  distinct  conception  of  the  ultimate  misery  of  im- 
penitent sinners,  as  making  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind. 
Aroused  by  the  images  of  terror  which  were  then  presented  to 
her,  and  operated  upon  by  other  circumstances  vv^hich  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken  her  religious  sensibilities,  she  became  very 
thoughtful,  and  exhibited  at  this  early  period  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  religious  things.  She  was  too  young  to  apjireciate 
fully  the  relation  existing  between  herself  and  the  Deity  ;  but 
the  idea  of  God  was  so  far  developed  to  her  opening  but  vigor- 
ous conceptions,  that  she  inwardly  and  deeply  recognised  His 
claims  to  her  homage  and  her  love.  She  endeavoured  to  con- 
form to  these  convictions,  not  only  by  doing  in  other  respects 
whatever  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  God,  but  by  openly  and 
frankly  expressing  her  determination  to  lead  a  religious  life. 
Happy  in  these  solemn  views  and  determinations,  she  one  day, 
with  a  frankness  perhaps  gi'eater  than  her  prudence,  remarked 
in  the  presence  of  her  associates,  that  she  was  ready  to  become 
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ji  nmrtyr  for  (lod.  'VUc  ^irls  wh.)  rosiiK'd  witli  licr  at  tlie  Bene- 
ilictinos,  not  altoL^i-tluM-  ploascd  that  one  so  yoiing  slioulil  go  so 
far  bi'forc  them  in  a  course  so  honourable,  and  su^jposing  per- 
haps tliat  tliey  discovered  some  ingredients  of  human  pride 
mingUng  with  rchgious  sincciily,  came  to  tlie  conchision  to  test 
sucli  enlargetl  })retcnsions.  They  })ersuaded  lier  that  God  in  His 
providences  had  suddenly  but  really  calkHl  her  to  the  endurance 
of  that  martyrdom  for  which  she  had  exhibited  and  professed  a 
mind  so  lully  prepared.  They  found  her  true  to  what  she  bad 
previously  professed.  And  having  periuitted  her  to  offer  up  her 
private  supplications,  they  comlucted  her  to  a  room  selected  for 
the  pur()ose,  with  all  those  circumstances  of  deliberateness  and 
solemnity,  which  were  api)ropriate  to  so  marked  an  occasion. 
They  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  flooi',  upon  which  she  was  required 
to  kneel,  and  which  was  destined  to  receive  her  blood.  One  of 
the  older  girls  then  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  executioner, 
and  lifted  a  large  cutlass,  with  the  ai)parent  intention  of  separating 
her  head  from  her  body.  At  this  critical  moment,  overcome  by 
her  fears,  which  were  stronger  than  her  young  faith,  she  cried 
out,  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  die  ivithout  tlie  consent  of  her 
father.  The  girls,  in  the  spirit  of  triumph,  declared  that  it  was 
a  mere  excuse  to  escape  what  was  prepared  for  her.  And  assur- 
ing her  that  God  would  not  accept  as  a  martyr  one  who  had  not 
a  martyr's  spirit,  they  insultingly  let  her  go. 

This  transaction,  so  cruel  in  its  application,  although  it  pro- 
bably originated  in  thoughtlessness  more  than  unkindness,  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  her  mind.  Young  as  she  was,  she  was  old 
enough  to  perceive,  that  she  had  not  only  been  open  but  volun- 
tary in  her  professions  ;  that  she  had  been  tried,  and  been  found 
wanting.  Those  religious  consolations,  which  she  had  previously 
experienced,  departed.  Something  in  her  conscience  reproached 
her,  that  she  either  wanted  courage  or  faith,  to  act  and  to  suffer, 
under  all  circumstances  and  without  any  reserve,  in  the  cause 
of  her  heavenly  Father.  It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  agitation  of 
her  spirit,  that  she  had  offended  Him,  and  that  there  was  now 
but  little  hope  of  His  support  and  favour.  Thus,  as  in  many 
other  similar  cases,  the  religious  tendency,  unkindly  crushed  in 
the  very  bud  of  its  promise,  withered  and  died. 

During  her  residence  at  the  House  of  the  Benedictines,  she 
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was  treated  with  great  kindness.  In  one  instance  only  was  she 
the  subject  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  her  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  misapprehension,  or  the  designed  misstatement  of  licr 
young  associates.  Her  health,  however,  was  exceedingly  deli- 
cate ;  and  soon  after  the  transactions  just  now  mentioned,  she 
was  taken  home,  in  consequence  of  frequent  and  severe  indispo- 
sition. She  complains  that  she  was  again  left  almost  exclusively 
in  the  care  of  domestics ;  and  that  consequently  she  did  not 
meet  with  that  attention  to  her  morals  and  manners,  which  was 
desirable.  Certain  it  is,  as  a  general  statement,  that  domestics 
are  not  in  a  situation  to  discharge,  in  behalf  of  young  children, 
all  those  duties  which  may  reasonably  and  justly  be  expected 
of  parents.  It  might  be  unjust,  however,  even  where  appear- 
ances are  unfavourable,  to  ascribe  to  parents  intentional  neglect, 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Placed  a  second  time  at  the  Ursiiline  Seminary — Oliavacter  and  kindness  of  her 
paternal  half-sister — Interview  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  England,  at 
her  father's  house — Explanations  of  this  interview — References  to  her  moral  and 
religious  feelings — Transferred  from  the  care  of  the  Ursulines  to  that  of  the 
Dominicans — A  Bible  left  in  her  room — Her  study  of  it — Proposes  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist — Eemarks. 

Each  of  her  parents  had  a  daughter  in  their  first  marriage. 
These  two  daughters,  acting  on  the  principles  and  methods  of 
personal  consecration  recognised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  in  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, and  thus  became  associated  in  its  system  of  instruction. 
After  having  been  taken  from  the  Benedictine  Seminary,  and 
spending  some  time  at  home  in  a  manner  not  very  profitable. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Marie,  their  young  half-sister,  who  had 
already  spent  a  little  time  there,  was  once  more  placed  at  the 
Ursulines  with  them.  She  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age. 
The  lather,  sensible  that  her  education  had  hitherto  failed  to 
receive  suiHcicnt  attention,  commended  her  to  the  eRi)ecial  care 
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ot'  liis  ONvii  iliui^litor,  MS  tlio  host  qimlilicd  of  tlie  two  half-sisters, 
by  kiiuliu>ss  t)f  tlispositioii  iis  well  iis  in  other  respectn,  to  aid  in 
the  (levelopniont  of  heriuiml  ami  the  foriiiiition  of  her  manners. 
In  iior  after  life,  as  she  recalled  with  <;ratitude  the  dealings  of 
ln>d  with  her  in  her  younger  years,  she  s})oke  in  affectionate 
terms  of  this  sister,  as  a  person  charncterized  alike  by  good 
judgment  and  by  religious  sentiments,  and  as  especially  fitted 
to  train  up  young  girls. 

"This  good  sister,"  she  says,  "  employed  her  time  in  instruct- 
ing me  in  piety,  and  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  were 
suitable  to  my  age  and  capacity.  She  was  possessed  of  good 
talents,  which  she  improved  well.  She  spent  much  time  in 
prayer,  and  her  faith  seemed  strong  and  pure.  She  denied 
herself  every  other  satisfaction,  in  order  that  she  might  be  with 
me,  and  give  me  instruction.  So  great  was  her  affection  for  me, 
that  she  experienced,  as  she  told  mo  herself,  more  pleasuie  with 
me.  than  anywhere  else.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  thought  herself 
well  paid  for  her  efforts  in  my  behalf,  whenever  I  made  suitable 
answers  on  the  studies  in  which  I  was  engaged.  Under  her 
care  I  soon  became  mistress  of  most  of  those  things  which  were 
suitable  for  me." 

At  this  period  of  her  life  an  incident  occurred,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  The  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
was  subsequent  to  the  great  Civil  War  in  England,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Charles  I,,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Charles  had  married  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sister  of  Lewis  XIII.  of  France. 
She  fled  from  England  to  her  own  country  in  1644  ;  residing 
for  the  most  part,  in  sorrow  and  poverty,  in  the  Convent  of 
Chaillot,  at  that  time  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  now  making  a  part  of  the  city  itself.  She  died  in  1669  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  her  death  furnisheil  occasion  for 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet. 

Some  years  after  her  flight  this  distinguished  person  visited 
the  city  of  Montargis  ;  and  as  the  family  of  M.  De  la  Mothe 
held  a  high  rank  in  that  city,  and  especially  as  there  were  pro- 
bably some  common  grounds  of  religious  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment, it  will   not  be  surprising  that  Henrietta  Maria  should 
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liave  honoured  them  with  a  visit.  It  is  related  in  her  Auto- 
biography, that,  while  she  was  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Ursulines, 
she  was  frequently  sent  for  by  her  father.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  says  that  she  found  at  her  father's  house  the  Queen 
of  England.  She  was  then  near  eight  years  of  age.  "  IMy 
father  told  the  Queen's  Confessor,  that,  if  he  wanted  a  little 
amusement,  he  might  entertain  himself  with  me,  and  propound 
some  questions  to  me.  He  tried  me  wnth  several  very  difficult 
ones,  to  which  I  returned  such  correct  answers,  that  he  carried 
me  to  the  Queen,  and  said  to  her,  '  Your  Majesty  must  have 
some  diversion  with  this  child.'  She  also  tried  me,  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  my  lively  answers  and  my  man- 
ners, that  she  not  only  requested  my  fiither  to  place  me  with 
her,  but  urged  her  proposition  with  no  small  importunity,  assur- 
ing him  that  she  would  take  particular  care  of  me,  and  going 
so  far  as  to  intimate,  that  she  would  make  me  Maid  of  Honour 
to  the  princess,  her  daughter.  Her  desire  for  me  was  so  great, 
that  the  refusal  of  my  father  evidently  disobliged  her.  Doubt- 
less it  was  God  who  caused  this  refusal,  and  who  in  doing  so 
turned  off  the  stroke  which  might  have  probably  intercepted 
my  salvation.  Weak  as  I  then  was,  how  could  I  have  withstood 
the  temptations  and  distractions  incidental  to  a  connexion  with 
persons  so  high  in  rank  ?" 

After  this  interview  she  went  back  as  usual  to  the  Ursuline 
Seminary,  where  her  paternal  half-sister  continued  her  affec- 
tionate care.  But  her  authority  was  limited ;  she  could  not 
control,  in  all  respects,  the  conduct  of  the  other  girls  who 
boarded  there,  with  whom  the  younger  sister,  Jeanne  Marie, 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  associate,  and  from  whom  she  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  account  she  has  given  of  her  life,  that  she  con- 
tracted some  bad  habits.  She  ceased  to  be  entirely  strict  and 
scrupulous  in  the  utterance  of  the  truth ;  she  became  in  some 
degree  peevish  in  her  temper,  and  careless  and  undevout  in  her 
religious  feelings,  passing  whole  days  without  thinking  of  Giod. 
But  happily  she  did  not  remain  long  under  the  power  of  such 
vicious  tendencies  and  habits.  Her  sister's  unwearied  watchful- 
ness and  assiduity  were  the  means,  with  the  divine  blessing,  of 
recovering  her  from  this  temporary  declension.  And  she  re- 
mained at  the  Seminary  some  time  longer,  always  making  ra[tid 
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iiuprovenu'iit  wlu'ii  slio  was  in  tlic  onjoyiiiont  of  f:;ood  health, 
aiul  ctMiciHfttini;  the  esteem  of  lier  iissociivtes  and  instructors,  by 
her  rej^uhir  ami  virtuous  deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  profi- 
cieney  in  knowledi^e. 

At  ten  yeai-s  of  age  she  was  taken  home  again.  After  a  short 
resideneo  at  home,  she  was  placcil  at  the  Dominican  convent, 
probably  the  same  of  which  Do  la  Force  gives  so  particular  an 
account  in  his  work,  entitled  Nouirllc Description  dela France. 
It  wivs  founded  in  1242.  "  1  stayed,"  she  says,  "  only  a  little 
while  at  home.  The  reason  of  my  remaining  so  short  a  time 
was  this :  A  nun  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father, 
solicitetl  him  to  [)lace  me  in  her  convent,  of  which  she  was 
Pi-ioress.  This  lady  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  me ; 
and  she  promised  my  father  that  she  would  take  care  of  me 
herself,  and  would  make  me  lodge  in  her  own  chamber.  But 
circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her 
intentions.  Various  troubles  arose  in  the  religious  community 
of  which  she  had  the  charge,  which  necessarily  occupied  her 
attention,  so  that  she  was  not  in  a  situation  to  take  much  care 
of  me." 

Her  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement,  during  her 
residence  in  the  Dominican  convent,  were  interrupted  in  some 
degree  by  sickness  ;  but  with  a  mind  of  naturally  enlarged 
capacity,  wliich  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  for  knowledge,  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  improve.  At  this  place  she  was  left  more 
by  herself  than  had  been  customary  with  her.  But  her  soli- 
tary hours,  secluded  as  she  was  in  a  great  degree  from  objects 
that  miglit  have  distracted  her  attention,  were  not  unprofitable 
ones.  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The 
pupils  of  the  convent,  although  they  received  religious  instruc- 
tion in  other  ways,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  have  had  the  use  of  it  in  private.  A  Bible, 
however,  had  been  providentially  left,  by  whose  instrumentality, 
or  from  what  motive,  is  unknown,  in  the  chamber  which  was 
assigned  to  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe,  Young  as  she  was, 
she  seems  to  have  had  a  heart  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the 
value  of  this  heaven-sent  gift.  "  /  spent  ichole  days"  she  says, 
''  in  readincj  it,  giving  no  attention  to  other  books  or  other  sub- 
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jectsfrom  morning  to  night ;  and  having  great  ijoivers  of  recol- 
lection, I  committed  to  memory  the  historical  parts  entirely." 
It  is  higbly  probable  that  these  solitary  perusals  of  the  Bible 
had  an  iDfluence  on  her  mind  through  life,  not  only  in  en- 
larging its  sphere  of  thought  and  activity,  but  by  teaching  her 
to  look  to  God  alone  for  direction,  and  by  laying  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  that  piety  which  she  subsequently 
experienced. 

She  remained  at  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  eight  months. 
When  she  entered  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  she  pro- 
posed to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  She  ac- 
knowledges, that  for  some  time  previous  she  had  been  remiss 
in  religious  duties.  Some  jealousies  and  disaffections,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  had  sprung  up  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  familj'.  A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
melancholy  seems  to  have  entered  her  mind  ;  and,  as  if  weary 
of  God,  she  gave  up  what  little  religious  inclination  and  feeling- 
she  had,  saying,  "  she  was  none  the  better  for  it,"  and  wickedly 
implying  in  the  remark,  that  the  troubles  connected  with  reli- 
gion exceeded  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  she  had  given  up  religion,  but  rather  had 
given  up  many  favourable  feelings  and  many  outward  practices 
connected  with  religion.  This  remark  will  be  the  better  under- 
stood when  we  say,  that,  although  she  had  been  interested  in 
religion,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  possessed  those  traits  or 
qualities  which  really  constitute  it.  Prompted,  partly  by  ex- 
ample, and  partly  by  serious  impressions,  she  had  sought  it,  but 
had  not  found  it.  Her  religious  interest  varied  at  difierent 
times.  At  one  time,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
great.  She  seems  to  have  had  convictions  of  sin  ;  she  had  some 
desires  to  live  in  God's  guidance  and  favour ;  she  formed  good 
resolutions ;  she  had  a  degree  of  inward  consolation.  But  when 
we  examine  these  experiences  closely,  I  think  we  shall  find  rea- 
son for  saying,  that  such  desires,  convictions,  and  resolutions, 
which  often  lay  near  the  surface  of  the  mind  without  stirring- 
very  much  its  inward  depths,  were,  in  her  case  at  least,  the 
incidents  and  preparatives  of  religion,  rather  than  religion  itself. 
The  great  inward  Teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  not  as  yet  sub- 
dued the  natural  life,  and  given  a  new  life  in  Christ.     She  her- 
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self  iiitiiuatos.  tliiit  luM-  i('lii;loii  was  chielly  in  appearance,  and 
that  self,  and  not  the  love  of(ilod,  was  at  the  bottom. 

The  sn-jT^jTCstion  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Snpper, 
and  thns  by  an  outward  act  at  least,  to  array  herself  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  Lord's  side,  seems  to  have  originated  with  her 
fatlior.  In  order  to  bring  about  what  he  had  near  at  heart,  ho 
placed  her  again  at  the  Ursulino  Seminary.  Her  paternal  half- 
sister,  who  appeal's  to  have  had  some  increased  and  leading  re- 
sponsibility as  an  instructress,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  her  unfortunate  state  of  mind,  kboured 
assiduously  to  give  rise  to  better  inward  dispositions.  The  labours 
of  this  patient  and  aftcctionate  sister,  who  knew  what  it  was 
both  to  believe  and  to  pray,  and  for  whom  religion  seems  to  have 
iiad  a  charm  above  everything  else,  were  so  effectual,  that  Jeanne 
^larie  now  thought,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  of  giving  herself  to 
God  in  good  earnest."  The  day  at  length  arrived  ;  she  felt  that 
the  occasion  was  too  important  to  be  trifled  with  ;  she  made  an 
outward  confession  of  her  sins,  with  apparent  sincerity  and  de- 
voutness,  and  partook  of  the  sacramental  element  for  the  first 
time  with  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  the  result 
showed  that  the  heart  was  not  reached.  The  day  of  her  re- 
demption had  not  come.  The  season  and  its  solemnity  passed 
away,  withont  leaving  an  effectual  impression.  The  sleeping 
passions  were  again  awaked.  "  My  faults  and  failings,"  she 
says,  "  were  soon  repeated,  and  drew  me  off  from  the  care  and 
the  duties  of  religion."  She  grew  tall  ;  her  features  began  to 
develop  themselves  into  that  beauty  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished her.  Her  mother,  pleased  with  her  appearance,  indulged 
her  in  dress.  The  combined  power  of  her  personal  and  mental 
attractions  were  felt  in  the  yonng  and  unreflecting  attachments 
of  persons  of  the  other  sex.  The  world  resumed  its  influence, 
and  Christ  was  in  a  great  degree  forgotten. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  often  take  place  in  tlie  early  his- 
tory of  religious  experience.  To-day  there  are  serious  thoughts, 
awakened  and  quickened  feelings,  and  good  resolutions  ;  every- 
thing wears  a  propitious  aspect.  To-morrow,  purposes  are 
abandoned,  feelings  vanish  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  world  takes 
the  place  of  the  anticipations  of  religion.  To-day  the  hearts  of 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  of  other  friends,  who  have  laboured 
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long  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  them,  are  cheered  and  gladdened.  To-morrow  they  find  the 
solicitations  to  pleasure  prevailing  over  the  exhortations  to  vir- 
tue ;  and  those  who  had  been  serious  and  humble  for  a  time, 
returning  again  to  the  world.  But  it  is  often  the  case,  that  these 
alternations  of  feeling,  which  it  is  not  easy  always  to  explain, 
have  an  important  connexion,  under  the  administration  of  a 
higher  and  divine  providence,  with  the  most  favourable  results. 
They  may,  in  many  cases,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  that  inward  training,  which  the  soul  must  pass 
through,  before  it  reaches  the  position  of  true  submission  and 
of  permanent  love.  They  show  us  the  great  strength  of  that 
attachment  which  binds  us  to  attractions  which  perish,  the  things 
of  time  and  sense.  They  leave  a  deep  impression  of  the  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  of  God.  They  teach  the  necessity 
of  the  special  and  powerful  operations  of  divine  grace,  without 
which  the  heart,  naturally  alienated  from  all  attachment  to  the 
true  object  of  its  love,  would  perish  in  its  worldly  idolatry. 
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Visit  from  lier  cousiu  De  Toissi,  Missionary  to  Cochin  China — Results  of  this  visit — 
Renewed  religious  efforts — Endeavours  to  obtain  salvation  by  works  rather  than 
by  faith — Return  of  spiritual  declension — Account  which  she  gives  of  her  own 
feelings  and  conduct  at  this  time — Remarks. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France,  de- 
sirous to  spread  abroad  the  Christian  religion,  was  enlarging  its 
missions  in  the  East.  Among  the  individuals  whose  piety  led 
them  to  engage  in  this  benevolent  work,  was  a  nephew  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe.  His  name  was  De  Toissi,  of  whom  some  account  is 
given  in  the  Plistory  of  Foreign  Missions,  Relation  des  Missions 
Etrangeres,  under  the  name  of  De  Chamesson.  This  young 
man,  in  company  with  one  of  the  French  bishops,  the  titular 
bishop  of  Heliopolis,  had  commenced  his  journey  to  tlie  place  of 
his  labours  in  Cochin  China  ;  and  in  passing  through  Montargis, 
had  called  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle.  His  visit  was  short ; 
but  characterized  as  it  was  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  was 
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abv>ut  U>  leave  his  native  laiul  perliaps  tor  ever,  and  on  business 
too  tlmt  wtus  intinitely  dear  to  the  heart  of  humanity  and  rehgion, 
it  wius  full  of  interest,  lie  was  one  of  those,  who  could  say  in 
the  sweet  langua<;e  of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  when  in  after 
life  she  sutfered  in  prison  and  in  exile, 

"  My  country,  Lord,  art  Tliou  aloiic  ; 
No  other  can  I  claim  or  own  ; 
Tlie  point,  where  all  my  wishes  meet, — 
My  Law,  my  Love,  life's  only  sweet." 

"  I  happened,"  she  says,  "  at  that  time  to  be  gone  walking 
with  my  companions,  which  I  seldom  did.  At  my  return  he 
was  gone.  They  gave  me  an  account  of  his  sanctity,  and  of  the 
thinsrs  he  had  said.  I  was  so  touched  with  it,  that  I  was  over- 
come  with  sorrow.  I  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night." 

This  was  one  of  those  incidents  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
which  come  home  to  the  heart.  How  often  has  the  mere  sight 
of  a  tmly  pious  man  brought  the  hardened  sinner  under  comdc- 
tion  !  How  often  have  those  who  have  been  unmoved  by  the 
most  eloquent  religious  appeals,  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
most  simple  and  unpretending  words,  when  uttered  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  such  a  result.  When  she  heard  the 
statement  of  the  deep  and  devoted  piety  of  her  cousin  De  Toissi, 
her  thoughts,  from  contrast  rather  than  resemblance,  naturally 
reverted  to  herself  She  remembered  how  often  God  had  called 
her;  and  how  often  she  had  listened  without  obeying,  or  had 
obeyed  without  persevering.  "  What !"  she  exclaimed  to  her 
Confessor  and  religious  teacher,  "  am  1  the  only  person  in  our 
family  to  be  lost !  Alas !  help  me  in  my  salvation."  Her 
whole  soul  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  She  recalled 
with  deep  compunction  her  repeated  seasons  of  seriousness  and 
religious  inquiry,  and  of  subsequent  declension.  "  Alas  !"  she 
exclaimed,  "  what  grief  I  now  sustained  for  having  displeased 
God  !  What  regrets  !  What  exclamations  !  What  tears  of 
sorrow  !"  Once  more  she  endeavoured  to  bring  her  mind  to  a 
religious  frame.  Once  more  she  applied  herself  to  the  task  of 
lier  soul's  salvation,  apparently  with  great  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  but  without  being  able  to  find  the  simple  way  of  accept- 
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ance  hj  faith.  She  resisted  her  passions,  which  were  Hable  to 
be  strongly  moved,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  She 
asked  the  forgiveness  of  those  w-hom  she  had  displeased.  Ap- 
preciating, in  some  degree,  the  relation  between  religion  and 
practical  benevolence,  she  visited  the  poor,  gave  them  food  and 
clothing,  and  taught  them  the  catechism.  She  spent  much 
time  in  private  reading  and  praying.  She  purchased  and  read 
some  of  the  practical  and  devotional  books  which  were  most 
highly  valued  among  her  people,  such  as  the  Life  of  Madame 
de  Chantal  and  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  She  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  large  characters  upon  a  piece  of 
paper ;  and  so  attached  it  to  her  person  as  to  be  continually 
reminded  of  Him.  With  an  erroneous  notion  of  expiating  her 
sin  by  her  own  suffering,  she  voluntarily  subjected  herself  to 
various  bodily  austerities.  Determining  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  seemed  to  furnish  any  hope  of  spiritual  improvement,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  made  a  vow,  in  imitation  of  the 
devout  Madame  de  Chantal,  of  ever  aiming  at  the  highest  per- 
fection, and  of  doing  the  will  of  God  in  everything.  This 
undoubtedly  was  an  important  resolution,  which,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  would  have  been  followed  by  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, if  it  had  not  been  made  in  her  own  strength,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  great  renovating  principle,  that  all  true  strength 
is  dejived  from  God  through  Christ  by  faith.  Among  other 
things,  she  came  to  the  resolution,  if  Providence  should  permit, 
to  enter  a  Convent,  and  in  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  aid 
from  any  other  source,  to  secure  her  spiritual  interests  and  her 
salvation  by  becoming  a  Nun.  This  part  of  her  plan,  which 
shewed  the  depth  of  her  feeling,  was  frustrated  by  her  father, 
who  was  tenderly  attached  to  hei-,  and,  while  he  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  his  daughter  might  become  truly  religious,  be- 
lieved that  she  might  possess  religion  without  separating  from 
her  family,  and  without  an  entire  seclusion  from  the  world. 

The  Lord  of  Life,  no  doubt,  beheld  and  sympathized  in  the 
anxiety  which  she  felt,  and  in  the  efforts  she  made.  God  is  not 
indifferent.  He  never  can  be  indifferent,  to  those  who  strive  to 
enter  in.  He  numbers  all  their  tears ;  He  registers  all  their 
resolves.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  state  of  mind  be 
that  of  true  striving  after  God,  He  himself  has  inspired  it.     It 
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is  true  tlmt  He  soinetimos  pennits  tlioso  whom  lie  ileterniines 
event imlly  to  Mess,  to  strive  lonij,  uiul  perhaps  to  wander  in 
erroneous  ways.  ]^ut  tlie  result  of  this  painful  experience  will 
be,  that  they  will  ultimately  understand  much  better  than  they 
otherwise  wouUl  have  done,  the  direction  and  the  issue  of  the 
true  path.  They  have  a  lesson  to  learn  which  cannot  well  be 
disi>ensed  with  ;  and  God  therefore  is  willing  that  they  should 
learn  it.  What  that  lesson  is,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  in 
individual  cases.  I'erhaps  the  remains  of  self-conddeuce  exist 
within  them,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  experience  of 
the  sorrows  which  are  attendant  upon  the  errors  it  invariably 
commits.  And  accordingly  God  leaves  them  to  test  the  value 
of  human  wisdom.  They  try  it ;  they  fall  into  mistakes ; 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  confusion ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  they  see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  reposing 
all  their  confidence  in  Him,  who  alone  can  guide  them  in 
safety. 

Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe  continued  in  this  state  of  raind 
about  a  year.  But  this  also  had  its  end.  What  led  to  the 
termination  of  religious  prospects  so  flattering,  it  is  difficult  to 
state.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking,  however,  that  the 
love  of  God,  not  far  from  this  time,  began  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  accession  and  influence  of  a  love,  which  was  more  mixed 
and  earthly  in  its  origin.  She  relates  that  her  father  with  his 
family  left  the  city  of  Montargis,  in  order  to  spend  some  days 
in  the  country  ;  and  that  he  took  with  him  a  very  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  one  of  his  near  relations.  This  young  man, 
of  whom  she  speaks  in  high  terms  for  his  religious  sentiments, 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  and  other  accomplishments,  became 
much  attached  to  her.  She  was  still  young,  being  only  in  her 
fourteenth  year.  This  individual,  notwithstanding  her  imma- 
ture age,  made  propositions  of  marriage.  And  this,  after  a  suit- 
able time,  would  probably  have  been  the  result,  with  the  cordial 
consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  but  their  relationship  was 
so  near  as  to  bring  them  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
prohibited  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  obstacle  could  have 
been  removed  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Papal  See ;  but  still 
it  was  so  serious,  that  her  father  did  not  think  it  proper  to  give 
his  consent.     Still  they  were  mutually  pleased,  and  spent  much 
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time  in  each  other's  company.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  she 
says  significantly  and  penitently,  that  she  "began  to  seek  in 
the  creature  what  she  had  previously  found  in  God."  But 
we  will  let  her  describe  her  spiritual  decleosion  in  her  own 
language. 

She  says,  "  I  left  off  prayer.  I  became  as  a  vineyard  exposed 
to  pillage,  whose  hedges,  torn  down,  gave  liberty  to  all  the 
creatures  to  ravage  it.  I  hegan  to  seek  in  the  creature  luhat  I 
had  found  in  God.  And  thou,  oh  my  God  !  didst  leave  me  to 
myself,  because  I  left  thee  first.^  and  wast  pleased,  in  permitting 
me  to  sink  into  the  horrible  pit,  to  make  me  see  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  state  of  continual  watchfulness  and 
communion  with  thyself  Thou  hast  taught  thy  people,  that  thou 
wilt  destroy  those  who,  by  indulging  wrongly  placed  affections, 
depart  from  thee.  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  27.)  Alas  !  their  departure 
alone  causes  their  destruction  ;  since  in  departing  from  Thee,  the 
Sun  of  Eighteousness,  they  enter  into  the  region  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  And  there,  bereft  of  all  true  strength,  they 
will  remain.  It  is  not  possible  that  they  should  ever  arise  again, 
unless  Thou  shalt  revisit  them  ;  unless  Thou  shalt  restore  them 
to  light  and  life,  by  illuminating  their  darkness,  and  by  melting 
their  icy  hearts.  Thou  didst  leave  me  to  myself,  because  I  left 
Thee  first.  But  such  was  Thy  goodness,  that  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  Thou  didst  leave  me  with  regret." 

"  I  readily  gave  way,"  she  says,  "  to  sallies  of  passion.  1 
failed  in  being  strictly  conscientious  and  careful  in  the  utterance 
of  the  truth,  I  became  not  only  vain,  but  corrupt  in  heart. 
Although  I  kept  up  some  outward  religious  appearances,  religion 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  had  become  to  me  a 
matter  of  indifierence.  I  spent  much  time,  both  day  and  night, 
in  reading  romances,  those  strange  inventions  to  destroy  youth. 
I  was  proud  of  my  personal  appearance,  so  much  so  that,  con- 
trary to  my  former  practices,  I  began  to  pass  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  before  the  mirror.  I  found  so  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
myself  in  it,  that  I  thought  others  were  in  the  riglit,  who  prac- 
tised the  same.  Instead  of  making  use  of  this  exterior,  which 
God  gave  me  as  a  means  of  loving  Him  more,  it  became  to  me 
the  unhappy  source  of  a  vain  and  sinful  self-corn })lacency.  All 
seemed  to  me  to  look  beautiful  in  my  person  ;  but  in  my  de- 
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cIiMision  luul  ilarknoss  I  ilul  imL  then  )ierc('ivt\  that  the  outward 
boaiity  covoivil  d  siii/iiI  and fidlen  soul." 

l>iit  this  was  not  the  jutlgniont  then  passed  upon  her  by  the 
worhl, — so  severo  in  the  exaction  of  its  own  claims,  but  so  indul- 
gent in  mitigating  the  claims  oi'  Ciod.  Under  a  form  outwardly 
beautiful,  and  veiled  by  manners  that  had  received  the  most 
correct  and  advantageous  culture,  it  was  not  easy  for  man  to 
})ereeive  the  elements  and  workings  of  a  heart  which  harboured 
moral  and  leligious  rebellion.  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  imper- 
fectly capable  of  penetrating  beyond  the  exterior,  which  delights 
in  elegance  of  form  and  perfection  of  manners,  there  was  but 
little  to  blame,  and  much  to  praise ;  but  in  the  eye  of  God, 
which  sees  and  estimates  the  inmost  motive,  it  was  not  possible 
for  outward  beauty  to  furnish  a  compensation  for  inward  defor- 
mity. And  in  using  the  phrase  inward  deformity,  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  she  was  worse  than  many  others  who  have 
a  reputation  for  good  morals.  Estimating  her  by  the  world's 
standard,  she  had  her  good  qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
opposite  character,  her  excellences  as  well  as  her  defects.  Never- 
theless, there  w^as  that  wanting  which  constitutes  the  soul's  true 
light,  without  wliich  all  other  beauty  fiides,  and  all  other  excel- 
lence is  but  excellence  in  name, — the  love  of  God  in  the  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Removal  from  Montargis  to  Paris — Louis  XIV. — Characteristics  of  the  age — 
Effect  of  her  removal  to  Paris  upon  her  character — Her  personal  appearance 
at  this  period — Offers  of  marriage — Is  married  to  M.  Guyon  in  March  1664 — 
Notices  of  the  family  of  M.  Guyon. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1G63,  M.  De  la  Mothe  removed  his 
family  from  Montargis  to  Paris, — a  step  obviously  not  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  his  daughter,  in  a  religious  sense.  Paris  was  at 
that  time,  as  now,  the  centre  of  scientific  culture  and  tVie  arts, 
of  refinement  of  manners  and  of  fashionable  gaiety.  Louis 
XIV.  was  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France, — a  man  of 
considerable  powers  of  intellect,  and  of  great  energy  of  will, — 
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in  whom  two  leading  desires  predominated — the  one  to  make 
France  gi"eat,  the  other  to  make  himself  the  source  and  centre 
of  her  greatness.  The  greatness  of  France,  sustained  and  illus- 
trated in  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of  her  great  monarch,  was 
the  central  and  powerful  element  of  his  system  of  action. 
Hence  the  expense  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  royal  palaces, 
and  all  the  great  public  works  of  a  national  character ;  hence 
his  vast  efforts  to  enrich  and  beautify  Versailles,  which  he  had 
selected  as  his  principal  residence  ;  hence  his  desire  to  attach  to 
his  person,  and  to  rank  among  the  attendants  of  his  court,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  nobles.  His  munificence  to  men  of 
literature,  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  characterized  all  great  public  occasions,  all  sprung  from 
the  same  source.* 

All  France,  and  particularly  Paris,  felt  an  influence  so  well 
adapted  to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart. 
It  was  an  age  characterized  by  many  noble  efforts  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  equally  characterized  by  its  unfounded  pre- 
tensions, its  vanity,  and  its  voluptuousness.  Almost  everything, 
especially  in  the  capital,  w^as  calculated  to  dispossess  humility, 
and  to  impart  an  exaggerated  turn  of  mind.  The  sights  and 
sounds,  the  displays  of  wealth,  in  every  street ;  the  crowded 
populace,  intoxicated  with  the  celebrity  of  their  sovereign  and 
of  their  nation  ;  the  vulgar  and  the  fashionable  amusements, 
which  were  without  end  ;  all  were  calculated  to  divert  the  mind 
from  serious  reflection — to  lead  it  to  sympathize  with  the  senses, 
and  to  dissociate  it  from  its  own  inward  centre  ;  a  state  of 
things  which  would  have  been  a  severe  trial  even  to  established 
piety. 

This  unpropitious  state  of  things  had  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe  ;  and  accordingly  she  intimates, 
in  the  record  of  her  feelings,  that  she  began  to  entertain  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  herself,  and  that  her  vanity  increased.  This 
was  the  natural  result  of  lier  new  position.  Her  parents,  as 
well  as  herself,  led  astray  by  the  new  state  of  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  spared  no  cost  in  obtaining  whatever 
might  make  her  appear  to  advantage.     The  w^orld,  illuminated 

*  Tliirty-six  tlinnsand  lHl)Oiii''^rs  woi'o  (^nijilciycd  at  Vcrsnillrs  nt  ono  timo. 
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with  I'also  lii^hts  to  lior  young  vision,  Bocnied  to  be  in  reality 
what  it  was  ehiolly  in  appearance,  and  consequently  presented 
itself  as  an  ohject  worth  con(pieriiig  and  possessinj>-.  At  this 
period  she  gave  to  it,  more  warmly  and  nnrcseivedly  than  at 
any  other,  that  kindling  heart  and  expanded  intellect,  which 
she  afterwards  gave  to  religion.  She  was  tall  and  well  made 
in  her  person  ;  refined  and  prepossessing  in  her  manners,  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  powers  of  conversation.  Her  counte- 
nance, Ibrmed  upon  the  Grecian  model,  and  characterized  by  a 
brilliant  eye  and  expansive  forehead,  had  in  it  a  natural  majesty, 
which  inijiressed  the  beholder  with  a  sentiment  of  deep  respect, 
while  it  attracted  by  its  sweetness.  Her  great  powers  of  mind 
(a  mind  which  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
French  Encyclopedic  was  formed  for  the  world,  '"''fait  -pour  le 
monde")  added  to  the  impression  which  she  made  on  her  entrance 
into  Parisian  society. 

Under  these  circumstances  her  future  husband,  M.  Jacques 
Guyon,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  songht  her  in  marriage.  He  was 
not  the  only  person  whose  attention  was  directed  to  her. 
"  Several  apparently  advantageous  offers  of  marriage,"  she  says, 
"  were  made  for  me;  but  God,  unwilling  to  have  me  lost,  did 
not  permit  them  to  succeed."  In  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  and  country,  (a  custom  oftentimes  but  little  pro- 
pitious to  those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned,)  the  arrange- 
ments in  this  important  business  were  made  by  her  father  and 
her  suitor  with  but  little  regard  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe.  She  did  not  see  her  designated 
husband  till  a  few  days  before  her  marriage ;  and  when  she 
did  see  him,  she  did  not  find  her  affections  united  to  him.  She 
gives  us  distinctly  to  understand  in  her  Autobiography,  that 
there  were  other  individuals  who  sought  her,  with  whom  she 
could  have  more  fully  symi)athized,  and  could  have  been  more 
hapi)y.  But  a  regard  for  the  opinions  of  her  father,  in  whom 
she  had  the  greatest  confidence,  (although  in  this  case  he  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  too  much  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
great  wealth  of  M.  Guyon,)  overruled  every  other  consideration. 
She  signed  the  articles  of  marriage,  without  being  permitted  to 
know  what  they  were,  on  the  28th  of  January  16G4,  but  she 
was   not  married   till  the  21st  of  March  in  the   same  year. 
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She  had  then  nearly  completed  her  sixteenth  year.     Her  hus- 
band was  thirty-eight. 

Of  the  family  of  her  husband  we  know  but  little.  His  father, 
a  man  of  activity  and  talent,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by 
completing  the  Canal  of  Briare,  which  connects  the  Loire  with 
the  Seine.  This  great  work  (a  work  the  more  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  important  one  of  the  kind  that  was  under- 
taken in  France)  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
under  the  auspices  of  his  distinguished  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Sully.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  and  the  retirement  of  Sully 
from  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  work  was  suspended 
till  1638,  when  Louis  XIIL  made  arrangements,  on  liberal 
terms,  with  two  individuals,  Messrs.  Jacques  Guyon  and  another 
individual  by  the  name  of  Bouteroue,  to  complete  it.  In  this 
way  Guyon,  who  was  entirely  successful  in  an  undertaking 
beset  with  difficulties,  was  not  only  brought  into  public  notice, 
but  became  very  wealthy.  He  was  also  rewarded  with  a  patent 
of  nobility  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  then  leading 
minister.  His  wealth,  as  well  as  an  honourable  and  noble  posi- 
tion in  society,  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  only  son, 
the  individual  to  whom  Mademoiselle  De  la  Mothe  was  thus 
united  in  marriage. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Remarks  on  her  marriage — Treatment  she  experienced  at  her  husband's  house — 
Unkindness  of  her  mother-in-law — The  great  incompatihleness  of  her  situation 
and  her  character — Her  situation  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  designs  of 
Providence — Her  account  of  the  trials  she  endured. 

In  the  union  before  us,  the  circumstance  of  great  wealth  and 
of  noble  rank  did  not  compensate  for  diversity  of  disposition 
and  for  great  disparity  of  age.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  Madame  Guyon,  with  all  her  advantages  of  beauty,  talent, 
and  honourable  position  in  society,  could  be  entirely  satisfied, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  a  husband  twenty-two  years  older 
than  herself,  whom  she  had  seen  but  three  days  before  her 
marriage,  and  who  had  obtained  her  through  the  principle  of 
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tilial  ohodionco,  latlior  tluiii  tliroiigli  that  of  wanu  ami  volun- 
tary rtlYection. 

"  No  sooner,"  slie  says,  "  was  I  at  the  house  of  my  husband 
than  1  ])erceived  it  would  be  for  lue  a  house  of  monrnin<j.  In 
my  father's  house  every  attention  liad  l)een  paid  to  my  manners. 
In  Older  to  cultivate  pi-opriety  of  speech  and  conmiand  of 
language,  I  had  been  encouragetl  to  speak  freely  on  the  various 
questions  which  were  started  in  <Mir  tamily  circle.  There  every- 
thing was  set  otf  in  full  view  ;  everything  was  characterized  by 
elegance.  But  it  was  very  ditferent  in  the  house  of  my  hus- 
band, which  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who 
had  long  been  a  widow,  and  who  regarded  nothing  else  but 
saving.  The  elegance  of  my  father's  house,  which  I  regarded 
as  the  result  of  polite  dispositions,  they  sneered  at  as  pride.  In 
my  father's  house  whatever  I  said  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion, and  often  with  applause ;  but  here,  if  I  had  occasion  to 
speak,  I  was  listened  to  only  to  be  contradicted  and  reproved. 
If  I  spoke  well,  they  said  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  good  speaking.  If  I  uttered  my  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  I  was  charged  with  desiring  to  enter  into  a 
dispute  ;  and  instead  of  being  applauded,  I  was  simply  told  to 
hold  my  tongue,  and  was  scolded  from  moi'ning  till  night.  I 
was  very  much  surprised  at  this  change,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
vain  dreams  of  my  youth  anticipated  an  increase,  rather  than  a 
diminution  of  the  happiness  and  the  consideration  which  I  had 
enjoyed." 

The  truth  is,  that  she  was  placed  by  her  marriage  in  a  wrong 
position — a  position  untrue  to  the  structure  of  her  mind  and 
unfavourable  to  her  happiness.  Nothing  else  could  have  been 
expected  from  an  arrangement,  in  which  so  little  regard  had  been 
paid  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parties,  in  respect  to  years, 
early  habits,  and  mental  qualities.  When  considerable  unhap- 
piness  is  experienced  in  married  life,  it  naturally  implies  a  very 
considerable  diversity  in  the  relative  situation  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some- 
times a  little  diversity  in  views  and  a  little  want  of  correspond- 
ence and  sympathy  in  feelings,  furnishing  occasion  for  an  irrita- 
tion which  is  not  great  but  constant,  may  be  the  means  of  very 
seriously  imbittcring  life.     The  mind  of  Madame  Guyon  was 
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not  in  harmony  with  her  situation.  Other  persons,  it  is  true, 
with  less  experience  of  past  domestic  happiness,  and  with  less 
talent  and  refinement,  might,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  have  regarded 
it  as  in  many  respects  a  desirahle  one.  Her  husband  was  not 
without  some  good  qualities.  What  his  personal  appearance 
was,  we  have  no  record.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  he  secured  a 
degree  of  respect  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  ;  and  he  had  a 
degree  of  affection  for  his  wife,  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  have  increased,  and  have  rendered  their  union 
happy.  But  his  good  feelings  were  perverted  by  his  physical 
infirmities  and  sufferings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  mother, — 
a  woman  without  education,  and  apparently  possessed  of  but 
little  liberality  of  natural  feeling, — who  retained  in  old  age,  and 
in  the  season  of  her  wealth,  those  habits  of  labour  and  of  penu- 
rious prudence,  which  were  formed  in  her  youth.  It  is  proper  to 
notice,  that  his  ill  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a 
woman  as  a  nurse,  who  by  her  assiduity  and  skill,  in  seasons  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  had  gained  a  considerable  control  over  his 
mind.  This  woman  sympathized  with  the  mother-in-law,  and 
contributed  all  in  her  power  to  render  the  situation  of  the  young 
wife,  now  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  fresh 
and  warm  affections,  as  unpleasant  as  possible. 

Madame  Guyon  was  both  mentally  and  morally  out  of  her  true 
position.  The  individuals  into  whose  immediate  society  she  was 
introduced — with  whom  she  was  constantly  in  contact,  were 
characterized  by  a  want  of  intellect  and  of  scientific  and  literary 
cultiu'e,  which  was  not  compensated  either  by  moral  and  religious 
excellencies,  or  by  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  They  not  only  did 
not  appreciate  her,  but  practically,  if  not  always  intentionally, 
they  set  themselves  against  her.  They  were  not  only  blind  to 
her  merits,  but  rude  to  her  sympathies  and  hopes,  and  negligent 
of  her  happiness.  Certainly  this  was  not  the  situation  for  a 
woman  of  great  intellect  and  great  sensibility  ;  a  woman  who 
was  subsequently  admitted  into  the  most  distinguished  circles  in 
France  ;  a  woman  who  honourably  sustained  a  controversy  with 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  who  gave  a  strong  and 
controlling  impulse  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon  ;  a  woman,  whose 
moral  and  rcli":ious  influence  was  such,  that  Louis  XIV.,  in  Ids 
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solieiliule  lor  the  oxtirpntioii  oi'  wliat  lio  (lecnicd  heresy,  tlionght 
it  nocessaiy  to  iniprisoji  her  for  yours  in  the  Bastilc  and  the  pri- 
son of  Vincennc's  ;  who  wrote  poems  in  her  imprisonment,  which 
Cowper  thcMij^ht  it  no  dishonour  to  translate  ;  and  one  who  has 
exortod  an  influence  which  lias  never  ceased  to  be  felt,  cither  in 
Europe  or  in  America. 

But  there  she  was,  and  slie  felt  and  knew  that  her  earthly 
hopes  were  blasted.  But  she  did  not  then  perceive  what  she 
afterwards  knew,  that  God  placed  her  there  in  His  providence, 
as  He  made  Joseph  a  slave  in  Egypt,  "  /o?'  her  good."  God  had 
formed  her  for  Himself  He  loved  her  too  much  to  permit  her 
to  remain  long  in  harmony  with  a  world,  wliich,  in  its  vanity 
and  its  corruption.  He  could  not  love.  He  knew  what  was  re- 
quisite in  order  to  accomplish  His  own  work  ;  He  knew  under 
Avhat  ])rovidences  the  natural  life  would  retain  its  ascendency, 
and  the  soul  would  be  lost ;  and  under  what  providences  grace 
would  be  rendered  effectual,  and  the  soul  would  be  saved.  Such 
are  the  relations  between  mind  and  place,  that  no  man  ever  is 
what  he  is,  independently  of  his  situation.  The  mind  has  no 
power  of  acting  in  entire  separation  from  the  relations  it  sustains  ; 
it  knows  nothing  where  there  are  no  objects  to  be  known  ;  loves 
nothing  where  there  are  no  objects  to  be  loved  ;  does  nothing 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Its  powers  of  perception,  its 
capabilities  of  affectionate  or  malevolent  feeling,  its  resources  of 
"  volitional"  or  voluntary  determination,  develop  their  strength 
and  their  moral  character  in  connexion  with  the  occasions  which 
call  them  forth.  Let  any  man  read  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  what  he  has  himself  said  in  his 
Confessions,  or  the  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  of  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  of  George  Fox,  of  Baxter,  of  Wesley,  of  Brainerd,  of  Henry 
Martyn, — and  then  say,  if  different  circumstances  (a  situation, 
for  instance,  comparatively  exempt  from  temptation  and  toil) 
wotdd  have  develojied  the  same  men,  the  same  strength  of  pur- 
pose, the  same  faith  in  God,  the  same  purity  of  life.  In  the 
religious  life  we  are  the  creatures,  not  only  of  grace,  but  of  posi- 
tion, or  more  strictly  and  truly,  of  grace  acting  by  position.  This 
doctrine  throws  light  and  beauty  over  the  broad  field  of  God's 
providences,  and  shows  us  why  many  have  passed  to  glory 
through  great  tribulation.     Tribulation  was  necessary  to  bring 
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them,  if  not  to  the  true  life  of  God  in  the  first  instance,  to  that 
fulness  and  brightness  of  the  inward  life  which  they  have  expe- 
rienced. So  that  those,  who  grow  in  grace  by  suffering,  may  do 
well  to  remember,  that  probably  nothing  but  seasons  of  trial 
would  have  fitted  them  for  the  reception  and  effectual  action  of 
that  grace  which  is  their  consolation  and  their  hope. 

This  view  Madame  Guyon  herself  subsequently  took  of  the 
subject.  Subsequently,  she  saw  that  every  thing  had  been 
ordered  in  mercy.  In  her  Life  she  says,  in  relation  to  the 
trials  and  persecutions  she  endured,  "  I  should  have  some 
diflSculty  in  writing  these  things  to  you,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  apparently  giving  offence  to  charity,  if  you  had  not 
required  me  to  give  a  full  account,  without  omitting  any  thing. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  request ;  and 
that  is,  that  in  these  things  which  thus  took  place,  we  must 
endeavour  to  behold  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  look  at  them 
merely  on  the  side  of  the  creature,  I  would  not  give  any  undue 
or  exaggerated  idea  of  the  defects  of  those  persons  by  whom 
God  had  permitted  me  to  be  afiiicted.  My  mother-in-law  was 
not  destitute  of  moral  principles ;  my  husband  appeared  to  have 
some  religious  sentiments,  and  certainly  was  not  addicted  to 
open  vices.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at  every  thing  on  the  side  of 
God,  who  permitted  these  things  only  because  they  were  con- 
nected with  my  salvation,  and  because  He  would  not  have  me 
perish.  Such  was  the  strength  of  my  natural  pride,  that  no- 
thing but  some  dispensation  of  sorrow  would  have  broken  down 
my  spirit,  and  turned  me  to  God,"  And  again, — "  Thou  hast 
ordered  these  things,  oh  my  God,  for  my  salvation  !  In  good- 
ness thou  hast  afflicted  me.  Enlightened  by  the  result,  I  have 
since  clearly  seen  that  these  dealings  of  thy  providence  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  me  die  to  my  vain  and  haughty 
nature.  I  had  not  power  in  myself  to  extirpate  the  evils  within 
me.     It  was  thy  providence  that  subdued  them."  * 

Her  statement  of  some  of  her  trials  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
in  a  very  abridged  form,  adjusting  anew  in  some  cases  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts. — "  The  great  fault  of  my  stepmother, 
who  was  not  without  sense  and  merit,  was,  that  she  possessed 
an  ungovernable  self-ivill.    This  trait  was  extraordinary  in  her  ; 

*  La  Vie  dc  Madame  Guvon,  Part  J.,  eh.  G. 
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it  li;ul  lu'ViT  1)0011  sMiinounted  in  lior  youth,  and  liad  become  so 
tmioh  a  tixod,  intloxihlc  tfait  of  her  ohaiaotor,  that  she  could 
scarcely  live  with  anyhody.  From  the  bogimiing  she  had  con- 
ceived a  stronjij  aversion  to  me,  so  much  so,  that  she  compelled 
mo  to  do  the  most  huiniliatiiig  thinpjs.  I  was  made  the  con- 
stant victim  of  her  hunioius.  Her  groat  occupation  was  to 
thwart  mo  continually  ;  and  she  had  the  art  and  the  cruelty  to 
ins})iro  my  hushanil  with  the  like  unfavourable  sentiments. 

*'  For  instance,  in  situations  where  it  was  proper  to  have  some 
regard  to  rank  or  station  in  life,  they  would  make  persons  who 
were  far  below  me  in  that  respect  take  precedence  of  me, — a 
thing  which  was  often  very  trying  to  my  feelings,  and  especially 
so  on  account  of  my  mother,  who  was  very  tenacious  of  what 
was  due  to  honourable  station  in  life,  and  who,  when  she  heard 
of  it  fi'om  other  persons,  (for  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  it  myself,)  rebuked  me  for  want  of  spirit  in  not  being 
able  to  maintain  my  rank.  Another  source  of  unhappiness  was 
the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  my  husband's  family,  which  re- 
sided a  short  distance  out  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  prevent  my 
visiting  my  father's  family,  which  still  continued  to  reside 
within  the  city  limits.  My  parents,  whom  I  tenderly  loved, 
complained  that  I  came  to  see  them  so  seldom,  little  knowing 
the  obstiiclos  I  had  to  encounter.  I  never  went  to  see  them 
without  having  some  bitter  speeches  to  bear  at  my  return.  My 
stepmother,  knowing  how  tenderly  I  felt  on  that  point,  found 
means  to  upbraid  me  in  regard  to  my  flimily,  and  spoke  to  me 
incessantly  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  father  and  mother. 

"  The  place  assigned  for  my  residence  in  my  husband's  house, 
was  the  room  which  properly  belonged  to  my  stepmother.  I 
had  no  place  into  which  I  could  retire  as  my  own ;  and  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  I  could  not  have  remained  alone  in  it  for 
any  length  of  time  without  offence.  Kept  thus  continually  in 
her  presence,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  cast  unkind  reflections 
upon  me  before  many  persons  who  came  to  see  us ;  and  to  com- 
plete my  affliction,  the  person  chosen  to  act  as  nurse  to  my 
husband  entered  into  all  the  plans  of  those  who  persecuted  me. 
She  kept  me  in  sight  like  a  governess,  and  treated  me  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  considering  the  relations  actually  existing  be- 
tween us.     For  the  most  part  I  Ijore  with  patience  these  evils, 
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which  I  had  no  way  to  avoid ;  but  sometimes  I  let  some  hasty- 
answer  escape  me,  which  was  to  me  a  source  of  grievous  crosses 
and  violent  reproaches  for  a  long  time  together;  and  when  I 
was  permitted  to  go  out  of  doors,  my  absence  added  but  little 
to  my  liberty.  The  footman  had  orders  to  give  an  account  of 
everything  I  did  ;  and  what  contributed  to  aggravate  my  afflic- 
tions, was  the  remembrance  of  my  former  situation,  and  of  what 
I  might  have  enjoyed  under  other  circumstances.  I  could  not 
easily  forget  the  persons  who  had  sought  my  affections,  dwelling, 
by  a  contrasted  operation  of  mind,  on  their  agreeable  manners, 
on  the  love  they  had  for  me,  and  on  the  dispositions  they  mani- 
fested,— so  different  from  what  I  now  had  before  me.  All  this 
made  my  present  situation  very  gloomy,  and  my  burthen  in- 
tolerable. 

"  It  was  then  I  began  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and  mingle 
my  drink  with  tears.  But  my  tears,  which  I  could  not  forbear 
shedding,  only  furnished  new  occasion  for  attack  and  reproach. 
In  regard  to  my  husband,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  from  any  natural  cruelty  that  he  treated  me  as  he  did.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  real  affection  for  me,  but  being  naturally 
hasty  in  his  temper,  his  mother  found  the  art  of  continually 
irritating  him  against  me.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  I  was  sick, 
he  was  very  much  afflicted.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  his  mother  and  of  the  waiting-maid  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
we  might  have  lived  happily  together. 

"  As  it  was,  my  condition  was  every  way  deplorable.  My 
stepmother  secured  her  object.  My  proud  spirit  broke  under 
her  system  of  coercion.  Married  to  a  person  of  rank  and  wealth, 
I  found  myself  a  slave  in  my  own  dwelling,  rather  than  a  free 
person.  The  treatment  which  I  received  so  impaired  the  vivacity 
of  my  nature,  that  I  became  dumb,  like  '  the  lamb  that  is  shear- 
ing.' The  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  was  natural 
to  me,  faded  from  my  countenance.  Terror  took  possession  of 
my  mind.  I  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  Under  the  rod  of  my 
despotic  mistress,  I  sat  dumb  and  almost  idiotic.  Those  who 
had  heard  of  me,  but  had  never  seen  me  before,  said  one  to 
another,  '  Is  this  the  person  who  sits  thus  silent  like  a  piece  of 
statuary,  that  was  famed  for  such  an  abundance  of  wit  ?'  In 
this  situation  I  looked  in  various  directions  for  help,  but  I  found 
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no  0110  wiili  wlioiii  1  could  coinuiuiHcato  my  unhappiness, — no 
one  who  mii^ht  share  my  sj;riol",  ami  hel|)  me  to  bear  it.  To 
have  made  known  my  roelnip;s  ami  trials  to  my  parents,  would 
onlv  have  occasioned  new  crosses.  1  was  alone  and  helpless  in 
mv  irrief." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Her  trials  result  in  a  rcncwcil  tlispositiou  to  seek  God — Of  the  connexion  of  Pro- 
vidtntial  events  with  the  renewal  of  the  heart — The  birth  of  her  first  child,  and 
its  effect  upon  her  mind — Losses  of  property — Experience  of  severe  sickness — 
Death  of  her  paternal  half-sister  at  IVIontargis,  and  of  her  mother  at  Paris — 
Result  of  these  afflictions  upon  her  mind — Eenewed  efforts  of  a  religious  nature 
— Her  reading — Her  interviews  at  her  father's  house  with  an  exiled  lady  of 
great  piety — Remarks — Her  interviews  with  her  cousin,  M.  De  Toissi,  Missionary 
to  Cochin  China — Her  conversation  with  a  Religious  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
—  Her  conversion. 

Sucn  are  the  expressions  which  convey  to  us  her  sense  of  her 
trials.  In  this  extremity,  it  occurred  to  her,  (alas  !  that  we  learn 
this  lesson  so  often  from  sorrows  alone,)  that,  in  the  deficiency 
of  all  hope  in  creatures,  there  might  be  liope  and  hel]^)  in  God. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  turned  away  from  Him ;  and  having 
sought  for  solace  where  she  had  not  found  it,  and  where  she 
ought  not  to  have  sought  it,  she  felt  ashamed  to  go  back.  But 
borne  down  by  the  burdens  of  a  hidden  Providence,  (a  Provi- 
dence which  she  did  not  then  love  because  she  did  not  then 
understand  it,)  she  yielded  to  the  pressure  that  was  upon  her, 
and  began  to  look  to  Him,  in  whom  alone  there  is  true 
assistance. 

She  had  now  been  married  about  a  year.  A  number  of 
things  occurred  about  this  time,  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
They  tend  to  illustrate  what  I  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  on  the  operations  of  grace  in  connexion  with  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed  in  Pi'ovidence.  If  it  is  not  strictly 
true  that  God  saves  us  by  His  providences, — a  remark  which  is 
sometimes  made, — I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  essentially  true 
that  He  saves  us  by  His  grace,  dis[)ensed  and  operating  in  con- 
nexion with  His  providences.     Providences  test  the  disposition 
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of  the  mind  ;  they  not  only  test  it,  but  alter  it  and  control  it  to 
some  extent,  and  may  be  the  means  of  placing  it  in  a  position 
the  most  favom-able  for  the  reception  of  inward  divine  teaching. 

One  circumstance,  which  was  calculated  to  have  a  favourable 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  Guyou,  was  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  God  was  pleased  to  give  her  a  son,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  name  of  Armand  Jacques  Guyon.  This  event,  appeal- 
ing so  strongly  to  family  sympathies,  was  naturally  calculated 
to  interest  and  soften  the  feelings  of  those  who  had  afflicted  her. 
And  this  was  the  case.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  brought  with 
it  such  new  relations  ;  it  opened  such  new  views  of  employment 
and  happiness,  and  imposed  such  increased  responsibilities,  that 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  renewed  religious  tendency, 
which  had  already  begun  to  develop  itself.  Under  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  new  life  added  to  her  own,  she  began  to  realize  that, 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  not  to  need  God  for  herself,  she  must 
need  Him  for  her  child. 

God,  in  His  dispensations,  mingled  judgments  and  mercies. 
Another  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  was  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  family.  The  revenues,  accruing  to  the 
family  from  the  Canal  of  Briare,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  completed  by  her  husband's  father,  were 
very  great.  Louis  XIV,,  whose  wars  and  domestic  expenditures 
required  large  sums  of  money,  took  from  them  a  part  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  that  source.  The  family,  besides  their  usual 
place  of  residence  in  the  country,  had  a  valuable  house  in  Paris, 
in  connexion  with  which  also  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
lost  at  this  time.  If  the  birth  of  a  son  tended  to  conciliate  and 
to  make  things  easy,  the  loss  of  property  had  a  contrary  effect. 
Her  stepmother,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  avaricious  woman, 
was  inconsolable  at  these  losses  ;  which,  in  the  perversity  of  her 
niind,  she  made  the  occasion  of  new  injuries  and  insults  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  saying  with  great  bitterness,  that  the  family 
had  been  free  from  afflictions  till  she  came  among  them,  and 
that  all  their  troubles  and  losses  came  with  her. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  was  a  severe  sickness 
which  she  had  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage.  The  business 
of  her  husband  kept  him  much  in  Paris ;  and  the  situation  of 
his  affairs  was  such  as  to  require  his  constant  presence  there. 
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Aftor  imuli  oiii»osition  of  Ikt  molhcr-iii-hiw,  she  obtained  her 
eonsoiit  to  leave  their  residence,  and  lor  a  time  to  reside  there 
with  him.  Bnt  she  did  not  obtain  this  consent  until  she  had 
called  in  the  aid  of  her  father,  who  insisted  upon  it.  She  went 
to  tlie  Hotel  dc  Loni,aieville,  where  her  husband  staid.  She  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  kindness  fiom  Madame  Do 
Lon<;ueville,  and  from  the  inmates  of  the  house  ;  and  there  were 
many  tilings,  notwithstandini:;  the  generally  unpleasant  position 
of  her  domestic  relations,  which  tended  to  render  her  residence 
in  the  city  agreeable.  Here  she  fell  sick,  and  the  prospect  was, 
that  she  would  soon  die.  So  far  as  the  world  was  concerned, 
she  felt  that  it  had  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  its  attractions,  and 
she  was  willing  to  go.  The  priest  who  attended  her,  mistaking 
a  s[)irit  of  deadness  to  the  world,  originating  in  part  from  her 
inability  to  enjoy  it,  for  a  true  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  God's 
dispensations,  thought  well  of  her  state.  She  seemed  to  hira  to 
l)e  truly  religious.  But  this  was  not  her  own  opinion.  She 
had  merely  begun  to  turn  her  eye,  as  it  were,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. "  My  sins  were  too  present  to  my  mind,"  she  says,  "  and 
too  painful  to  my  heart,  to  permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  favourable 
opinion  as  to  my  acceptance  with  God.  This  sickness  was  of 
great  benefit  to  me.  Besides  teaching  me  patience  under  violent 
pains,  it  served  to  give  me  newer  and  more  correct  views  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  things.  It  had  tlie  tendency  to  detach  me 
in  some  degree  from  self,  and  gave  me  new  courage  to  suffer 
with  more  resignation  than  I  had  ever  done." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Death  had  begun  to  make  inroads  in 
her  family  circle.  Her  paternal  half-sister,  at  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  Montargis,  died  two  months  before  her  marriage. 
To  this  sister,  to  whom  she  was  exceedingly  attached,  she  makes 
repeated  references.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  gentle  in 
spirit  and  strong  in  faith,  who  lived  in  the  world  as  not  of  the 
world ;  and  we  may  naturally  suppose,  died  in  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Christian  peace.  The  loss  of  a  sister,  so  deservedly 
esteemed  and  loved  by  Madame  Guy  on,  could  not  possibly  be 
experienced  without  making  the  earth  less  dear,  and  heaven 
more  precious.  In  the  second  year  of  her  marriage  and  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  experienced  the  separation  of 
another  strong  tie  to  earth,  by  the  loss  of  her  mother.     "  My 
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mother  departed  this  life,"  she  remarks,  "  in  great  tranquillity 
of  spirit,  having,  besides  other  virtues,  been  in  particular  very 
charitable  to  the  poor,  God,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
favour  her  benevolent  disposition,  was  pleased  to  reward  her, 
even  in  this  life,  with  such  a  spirit  of  resignation,  that,  though 
she  was  but  twenty-four  hours  sick,  she  was  made  perfectly 
easy  about  everything  that  was  near  and  dear  to  her  in  this 
world." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  light  of  these  various  dispensations, 
that  God,  who  builds  His  bow  of  promise  in  the  cloud,  had 
marked  her  for  His  own.  He  had  followed  her  long,  and  warned 
her  often.  He  stopped  her  pathway  to  the  world  ;  but  He  left 
it  open  to  heaven.  He  drew  around  her  the  cords  of  His  pro- 
vidence closely,  that  she  might  be  separated,  in  heart  and  in 
life,  from  those  unsatisfying  objects,  which,  in  her  early  days, 
presented  to  her  so  many  attractions.  It  was  God  who  was 
present  in  all  these  events  ;  it  was  God  who,  through  an  instru- 
mentality of  His  own  selection,  was  laying  His  hand  painfully 
but  effectually  upon  the  idols  which  she  had  inwardly  cherished, 
sometimes  trying  her  by  mercies,  where  mercy  might  affect  her 
heart,  but  still  more  frequently  and  effectually  by  the  sterner 
discipline  of  outward  disappointment  and  of  inward  anguish. 

Not  in  vain.  He  who  understands  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  it,  thus  adjusted  every- 
thino;  in  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  real  kindness.  The  trials 
which  He  had  sent  were  among  those  which  work  out  "the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  By  these  various  providences, 
afflicting  as  they  were,  she  was  led  to  the  determination,  (a  de- 
termination from  this  time  never  abandoned,)  07ice  more  to  seek 
God.  She  had  sought  Him  before,  but  she  had  not  found  Him. 
But,  in  turning  from  God  to  the  world,  she  had  found  that 
which  gave  no  satisfaction.  Bitterly  had  she  learned,  that  if 
there  is  not  rest  in  God,  there  is  rest  nowhere.  Again,  there- 
fore, she  formed  the  religious  resolve, — a  resolve  which  God 
enabled  her  not  only  to  form,  but  to  keep.  Her  feelings  at  this 
time  are  well  expressed  in  a  well-known  hymn,  which  is  designed 
to  describe  the  state  of  a  sinner  who  has  seen  the  fallacy  and 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  situations  and  of  all  hopes  out 
of  Christ. 
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"  IVrliiipN  III-  will  julinit  my  plcn ; 
IViliajis  will  hour  my  pniycr  ; 
But  if  I  iH-risli,  1  will  prjiy, 
Ami  iicrisli  only  there. 

"  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go  ; 
I  am  resolved  to  try ; 
For  if  I  stay  away,  I  know 
I  must  for  ever  die." 

Fully  detorinined  to  seek  God,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  her 
fliief  good,  she  adopted  those  measures  which  seemed  to  her 
best.  They  shew  her  sense  of  need  and  her  deep  sincerity  ;  but 
they  indicate  also  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  natural  heart,  espe- 
cially under  certain  systems  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  to 
detach  itself  from  its  own  methods  and  its  own  supposed  merits, 
and  in  true  simplicity  of  spirit  to  follow  Him  who  is  "  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  It  is  evident,  however,  although  they 
were  in  some  sense  only  preparatory,  that  they  had  a  connexion 
with  the  great  lesson  which  she  was  destined  ultimately  to  learn. 
Among  other  things  which  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  her  present 
state,  she  ceased  to  give  that  attention  to  her  outward  appearance 
which  she  had  done  formerly.  Fearful  that  she  might  either 
excite  or  increase  emotions  of  vanity,  she  diminished  very  much 
the  time  occupied  at  the  mirror.  In  addition,  she  commenced 
doin<x  somethinoj  for  the  religious  benefit  of  the  servants  of  the 
family.  She  likewise  began  a  process  of  inward  examination, 
often  performing  it  very  strictly,  writing  down  her  faults  from 
week  to  week,  and  comparing  the  record  at  different  periods,  to 
see  whether  she  had  corrected  them,  and  to  what  extent.  The 
Sabbath  was  a  day  strictly  observed,  and  the  place  of  worship 
was  not  only  regularly  visited,  but  was  attended  with  some  bene- 
ficial results.  She  made  such  progress  in  certain  respects,  that 
she  began  to  see  and  to  appreciate,  much  more  correctly  than  at 
any  former  period,  the  defects  of  her  character  and  life,  and  to 
feel  sentiments  of  sincere  compunction.  She  laid  aside  all  read- 
ing incompatible  with  her  present  position,  and  confined  her 
attention  chiefly  to  the  most  devout  works.  One  of  these  books, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  Roman  Catholic  origin,  is  much 
esteemed  among  Protestants,  was  the  celebrated  Imitation  of 
Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis  ;  a  work  widely  read  among  devout 
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people  of  all  denominations  of  Christians.  Under  a  simple  and 
unpretending  exterior,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the 
humble  spirit  of  its  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  it  con- 
tains the  highest  principles  of  Christian  experience.  Some  of 
the  works  of  Francis  de  Sales  also,  which  she  had  read  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life,  were  consulted  by  her  at  this  time  with 
great  interest. 

Grod,  in  His  benevolence,  was  pleased  to  add  other  instru- 
mentalities. During  her  visit  to  Paris  just  referred  to,  and  at 
other  times,  she  had  opportunities  of  being  at  her  father's 
house.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  her  respect  and  affection 
for  her  father  seemed  especially  to  require  it.  She  there  became 
acquainted  with  a  lady,  whom  she  speahs  of  as  being  an  Exile, 
— very  possibly  some  one  of  those  persons  driven  from  England 
by  the  civil  wars.  This  exiled  lady  came  to  her  father's  house 
in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  and  he  offered  her  an  apartment, 
which  she  accepted  for  a  long  time.  Instructed  in  the 
vanities  of  the  world  by  the  trials  she  had  experienced,  she 
had  sought  and  had  found  the  consolations  of  religion,  and 
loving  God,  "  worshipped  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Her 
gratitude  to  M.  De  la  Mothe  was  naturally  shewn  in  acts  of 
kindness  to  his  daughter,  Madame  Guyon.  And  these  favour- 
able dispositions  were  increased  by  what  she  observed  of  her 
talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  sorrows ;  and  still  more  by  what 
she  noticed  of  her  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  know  more,  and 
experience  more,  of  the  things  of  religion. 

Madame  Guyon  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  reli- 
gious conversation  ;  and  from  this  pious  friend  thus  raised  up 
by  Providence  to  instruct  her,  she  seems  to  have  received  the 
first  distinct  intimations,  that  she  was  erroneously  seeking  reli- 
gion hy  a  system  of  tvorks  without  faith.  This  devout  lady 
remarked,  on  her  various  exterior  works  of  charity,  that  she  had 
the  virtues  of  "  an  active  life^'  that  is  to  say,  the  virtues  of 
outward  activity,  of  outward  doing,  but  that  she  had  not  the 
"  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  life  within."  In  other  words,  that 
her  trust  was  in  herself  rather  than  in  God,  although  she  might 
not  be  fully  aware  of  it.  But  Madame  Guyon  says  significantly, 
"  My  ti'iiie  had  not  yet  come  ;  I  did  not  understand  her.  Living 
in  the  Christian  spirit,  she  served  mc  more  by  her  example  than 
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h\  \\vv  words.  CJcul  was  in  her  lil'e.  1  roiiltl  not  help  obscrv- 
iiiiX  on  her  couiitctiaucc,  reflecting  as  it  diel  the  inward  sjjirit, 
Boniethiiii;  whieh  indicated  a  great  enjoyment  of  God's  presence. 
I  thought  it  an  object  to  try  to  be  like  her  outwardly, — to  ex- 
hibit that  exterior  a8i)ect  of  divine  resignation  and  i)ea(;e,  which 
is  characteristic  of  true  inward  piety.  I  made  much  efltbrt,  but 
it  was  all  to  little  purpose.  I  wanted  to  obtain,  by  efforts  made 
in  my  own  strength,  that  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
ceasing  from  all  such  efforts,  and  trusting  wholly  in  God," 

In  narrating  these  various  providential  dispensations  and 
instrumentalities,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing'  how  much  it  costs 
to  bring  a  soul  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  recital  of  instru- 
mentalities and  influences  does  not  present  anything  peculiarly 
new  ; — anything  which  does  not  occur  in  many  other  cases. 
The  human  mind  is  so  wedded  to  its  natural  perverscness,  that 
it  is  not  brought  into  harmony  with  God  at  once.  Even  those 
conversions,  which  appear  to  be  es})ccially  prompt  and  sudden, 
have  in  many  cases  been  preceded  by  a  long  preparatory  train- 
ing, which  is  not  the  less  real,  because  it  has  been  unseen  and 
nnknow^n.  Generally  speaking,  we  see  efforts  frequently  re- 
newed, resolves  made  and  resolves  broken,  alternations  of  peni- 
tential tears  and  of  worldly  joys,  advice  and  warning  received 
to-day  and  rejected  to-morrow^,  and  very  frequently  a  long  series 
of  disappointments  and  sorrows,  before  the  mind  is  so  humbled 
and  instructed,  as  to  renounce  its  earthly  hopes,  and  to  possess 
all  things  in  God  by  becoming  nothing  in  itself.  But  this  state 
of  things,  which  so  frequently  happens,  and  is  really  so  afflict- 
ing, teaches  us  the  lesson  of  patience  and  of  hope.  Tears  may 
have  been  wiped  away,  and  resolutions  may  have  been  broken  ; 
and  yet  those  tears,  which  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain,  and 
those  resolutions  which  seemed  to  have  been  worse  than  in  vain, 
may  have  been  important  and  even  indispensable  links  in  the 
chain  of  providential  occurrences.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
conversions  long  delayed,  although  they  are  calculated  to  try 
and  purify  our  patience,  ought  not  to  extinguish  our  hope. 
"  In  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Another  individual,  besides  this  lady,  had  a  share  in  that 
series  of  providences  which  God  saw  to  be  necessary.  This  was 
M.  DeToissi,  the  nephew  of  M.  De  la  Mothe,  already  mentioned. 
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He  liad  been  to  Cochin  China,  and  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  years,  had  returned  on  business  connected  with  the  Mission 
with  which  he  was  associated.  He  visited  the  house  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe,  where  his  cousin,  Madame  Guyon,  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  him.  She  knew  his  character.  She  remembered 
what  was  said  of  his  conversation  and  his  appearance  when  he 
visited  her  father's  house.  In  her  present  state  of  mind,  grop- 
ing about  as  she  was  in  solitude  and  desolation  of  spirit,  she 
eagerly  sought  conversations  with  pious  persons.  This  pious 
cousin,  impelled  by  natural  affection  as  well  as  by  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  did  all  that  he  could  to  encourage  her 
in  her  search  after  God.  Other  things  gave  him  an  increased 
interest  in  the  case,  such  as  her  personal  accomplishments,  her 
great  talents,  the  wealth  of  her  family,  her  position  in  society, 
and  her  comparative  youth, — circumstances  particularly  adverse 
to  the  humble  and  pure  spirit  of  religion.  And  it  was  not  easy 
for  one  to  see  the  possessor  of  them  seeking  religion,  with  a  full 
determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else,  without  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  the  result, — much  more  so,  probably,  than 
would  be  felt  in  ordinary  cases.  Madame  Guyon  very  freely 
and  ingenuously  stated  her  views  of  her  inward  state  to  her 
cousin, — the  faults  of  her  character,  her  inward  sense  of  her 
alienation  from  God,  the  efforts  she  had  made,  and  the  dis- 
couragements she  had  met  with.  He  expressed  the  deepest 
interest  in  her  case.  He  prayed  for  her.  He  gave  such  advice 
as  he  was  able.  With  earnest  exhortations  he  cheered  her 
onward,  not  doubting  that  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  would 
bring  all  well  in  the  end. 

Her  interviews  with  this  good  man  had  an  encouraging 
efifect.  His  spiritual  habits,  as  well  as  his  conversation,  affected 
her.  Among  other  things,  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  inward  and  continual  communion  with  God  ; 
that  state  of  mind,  probably,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  higher  experimental  writers,  she  variously 
denominates,  in  her  religious  works,  as  the  state  of  "  Recollec- 
tion," or  of  "  Recollection  in  God."  This  state  of  continual 
prayer  affected  her  much,  although  she  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  understand  its  nature.  She  also  noticed,  with  interest  and 
profit,  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  exiled  lady  resi- 
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ilont  lit  lier  lather's  house.  As  is  the  case  with  all  truly 
pious  ]>oi"sous,  thoy  soenicd  to  uudcrstaud  each  other's  hearts. 
"  They  convei-sed  together,"  she  says,  "  iu  a  spirit ual  Ian yuage." 
They  luvd  that  to  si)eak  of,  which  souls  uticonverted  can  never 
know, — a  Saviour,  sins  lorgiveii,  and  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

The  example  and  the  exhortations  of  De  Toissi,*  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Many  were  the  tears  she  shed 
when  he  de])arted.  8he  renewed  her  solemn  resolutions.  She 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  in  his  state  of  continual  prayer,  by 
offering  up  to  God  ejaculations,  cither  silent  or  spoken,  moment 
by  moment.  On  the  S}stem  of  mere  human  effort,  she  seems  to 
have  done  all  that  she  could  do.  But  still  she  did  not  under- 
stand;  a  cloud  hung  over  one  of  the  brightest  intellects  when 
left  to  itself, — so  perplexing  to  human  wisdom,  and  so  adverse 
to  the  natural  heart  is  the  way  of  ibrgiveness  and  justification 
hy  faith  alone.  Those  know  it  who  experience  it,  and  those 
only  ;  but  her  hour  had  not  yet  come.  More  than  a  year  had 
passed  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  w  ith  such  efforts — but  ap[)a- 
rently  in  vain.  With  all  the  appliances  mentioned,  with  afilic- 
tions  on  the  one  hand  to  separate  her  from  earthly  objects,  and 
encouragements  on  the  other  to  allure  her  to  heaven,  she  still 
seems  to  have  remained  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
Avoild.  So  much  does  it  cost,  in  a  fallen  world  like  this,  to 
detach  a  soul  from  its  bondage  and  to  bring  it  to  God  !  God 
has  not  only  spicad  the  feast,  in  the  salvation  which  He  has 
offered  through  His  Son,  but,  by  means  of  ministers,  both  pro- 
vidential and  personal.  He  goes  out  into  the  highways,  and 
compels  them  to  come  in. 

God  was  pleased  to  send  one  more  messenger.  "  Oh,  my 
Father  !"  says  Madame  Guyon,  in  connexion  with  the  incidents 
we  are  about  to  relate,  "  it  seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  Thou 
didst  forget  every  other  being,  in  order  to  think  only  of  my 
faithless  and  ungrateful  heart."  There  was  a  devout  man  of 
the  Religious  Order  of  St.  Francis — his  name  is  not  given — 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  sentiments  ;  he  spent  five  years 
in  solitude,  for  spiritual  renovation  and  communion  with  God. 

*  Madame  Guyon  {Tm  Vie,  Part  I.  chap,  iv.)  says,  there  is  some  account  of  this 
indiviilual  in  the  work  entitled  Eelation  den  llissions  Etrangeres,  under  the  name 
De  Ciiamesson. 
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With  a  heart  subdued  to  the  world's  attractions,  and  yet  in- 
flamed for  the  world's  good,  he  went  out  into  the  field  of  labour. 
He  thought  that  God  called  hira  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
a  person  of  some  distinction,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  M.  De 
la  Mothe.  But  his  labours  there  proved  fruitless — or  rather 
they  resulted  only  in  the  trial  of  his  own  faith  and  patience. 
The  humble  Franciscan,  revolving  in  his  mind  where  he  should 
next  go  and  announce  the  divine  message,  was  led  by  the  in- 
ward monitor,  in  connexion  with  the  indications  of  Providence, 
to  go  to  the  house  of  M.  De  la  Mothe,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  acquaintance  in  former  times.  M.  De  la  Mothe, 
a  man  in  whom  the  religious  tendency  was  strong,  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  see  him,  and  to  receive  his  instructions,  especially 
as  he  was  then  out  of  health,  and  had  not  much  expectation  of 
living  long.  His  daughter,  Madame  Guyon,  desirous  of  render- 
ing him  every  assistance  in  his  increasing  infirmities,  was  then 
at  her  father's  house,  although  her  own  health  was  very  infirm. 
Her  father  was  not  ignorant  either  of  her  outward  or  inward 
trials.  She  had  conversed  with  him  wath  entire  frankness  on 
her  religious  state.  She  related  to  him  the  exercises  of  her 
mind,  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  present  sj)ii'itual  condition, 
and  her  earnest  desire  to  avail  herself  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  religious  instruction.  Her  father,  influenced 
by  the  representations  she  made,  as  well  as  by  his  high  sense  of 
the  piety  and  religious  wisdom  of  the  Franciscan,  not  only 
advised  but  strongly  urged  her  to  consult  with  him. 

Attended  by  a  kinswoman,  as  seemed  to  be  proper,  she  visited 
the  Franciscan,  and  stated  her  conviction  of  her  need  of  reli- 
gion, and  her  often-repeated  and  long-continued  eiforts  made 
without  effect.  When  she  had  done  speaking,  the  Franciscan 
remained  silent  for  some  time,  in  inward  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  at  length  said  :  "  Your  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful,  Ma- 
dame, because  you  have  sought  without,  ivhat  you  can  only  find 
u'ithin.  Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart,  and 
you  ivill  not  fail  to  find  Him." 

It  is  very  probable,  that  she  had  heard  a  similar  sentiment 
before  ;  but  if  so,  it  came  to  her  as  religious  truth  always  does 
come  to  those  in  their  natural  state,  who  are  permitted  to  hear, 
before  grace  has  enabled  them  to  understand.     But  now  the 
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hour  i>f  CuhI's  provitleiuv  atul  of  special  inercy  had  arrived. 
Clearly  and  strouj:;ly  did  the  Divine  Spirit  apply  a  truth  which 
otherwise  woulil  have  fallen  useless  to  the  ground.  These  few 
words,  somewhat  singular  in  expression,  ohviously  convey  the 
great  princii)le,  that  religion  does  not  and  cannot  consist  in 
outward  working, — in  a  mere  round  of  ceremonial  duties, — in 
anything  which  comes  exclusively  under  the  denomination  of 
an  external  action.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inward  in  the 
sense  of  having  its  seat  in  the  heart's  affections,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  scriptural  doctrine,  that  the  ^\ji(st  shall  live 
by  faith."  From  the  moment  that  Madame  Guyon  heard  these 
words,  she  was  enabled  to  see  the  error  she  had  committed, — 
that  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  God  by  a  system  of  outward 
operations, — by  the  mercenary  purchase  of  formal  services, 
rather  than  by  the  natural  and  divine  attraction  of  accordant 
sympathies.  Speculatively,  there  may  be  a  God  objective,  a 
God  outward,  a  God  recognised  by  the  intellect  as  a  great  and 
majestic  being  living  in  the  distance.  And  in  certain  respects 
this  is  a  view  of  God  which  is  not  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
But  still  God  can  never  be  known  to  us  as  oio-  God,  He  can 
never  be  brought  into  harmony  with  our  nature,  except  as  a 
God  imuard,  a  God  received  by  faith  and  made  one  with  us  by 
love,  and  having  His  home  in  the  sanctified  temple  of  the  heart. 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God  ;  so  shall  ye  be  established. 
Believe  his  prophets  ;  so  shall  ye  prosper."    (2  Chron.  xx.  20.) 

"  Having  said  these  words,"  she  says,  "  the  Franciscan  left  me. 
They  were  to  me  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart  which  pierced  my 
heart  asunder.  I  felt  at  this  instant  deeply  wounded  with  the 
love  of  God  ; — a  wound  so  delightful,  that  I  desired  it  never 
might  be  healed.  These  words  brought  into  my  heart  what  I 
had  been  seeking  so  many  years ;  or  rather  they  made  me  dis- 
cover what  was  there,  which  I  did  not  enjoy  for  want  of  know- 
ing it.  Oh,  my  Lord  !  thou  wast  in  my  heart,  and  demanded 
only  the  turning  of  my  mind  inward,  to  make  me  feel  thy  pre- 
sence. Oh,  infinite  Goodness !  Thou  wast  so  near,  and  I  ran 
hither  and  thither  seeking  thee,  and  yet  found  thee  not.  My 
life  was  a  burden  to  me,  and  my  happiness  was  within  myself. 
I  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  riches,  and  ready  to  perish  with 
hunger  near  a  table  plentifully  spread  and  a  continual  feast. 
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Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new  !  Why  have  I  known  thee  so 
late  ?  Alas,  I  sought  thee  where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not 
seek  thee  where  thou  wast  !  It  was  for  want  of  understanding 
these  words  of  thy  Gospel :  '  The  Mngdom  of  God  cometh  not 
ivith  observation,  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  !  here,  or  lo  !  there, 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ivithin  you.'  This  I  now 
experienced,  since  thou  didst  become  my  King,  and  ray  heart 
thy  kingdom,  where  thou  dost  reign  a  Sovereign,  and  dost  all 
thy  will. 

"  I  told  this  good  man,  that  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  done 
to  me  ;  that  my  heart  was  quite  changed  ;  that  God  was  there  ; 
for  from  that  moment  he  had  given  me  an  experience  of  His 
presence  in  my  soul, — not  merely  as  an  object  intellectually 
perceived,  but  as  a  thing  really  possessed  after  the  sweetest 
manner.  I  experienced  those  words  in  the  Canticles :  '  Thy 
name  is  as  precious  oiiitment  poured  forth  ;  therefore  do  the  ■ 
virgins  love  thee.'  For  I  felt  in  my  soul  an  unction,  which,  as 
a  salutary  perfume,  healed  in  a  moment  all  my  wounds.  I  slept 
not  all  that  night,  because  thy  love,  oh  my  God  !  flowed  in  me 
like  delicious  oil,  and  burned  as  a  fire  which  was  going  to  de- 
stroy all  that  was  left  of  self  in  an  instant,  I  was  all  on  a 
sudden  so  altered,  that  I  was  hardly  to  be  known  either  by 
myself  or  others.  I  found  no  more  those  troublesome  faults,  or 
that  reluctance  to  duty,  which  formerly  characterized  me.  Tliey 
all  disappeared,  as  being  consumed  like  chaff  in  a  great  fire. 

"  I  now  became  desirous  that  the  instrument  hereof  might 
become  my  Director,-''  in  preference  to  any  other.  This  good 
father,  however,  could  not  readily  resolve  to  charge  himself  with 
my  conduct,  though  he  saw  so  surprising  a  change  effected  by 
the  hand  of  God.  Several  reasons  induced  him  to  excuse  him- 
self: first,  my  person,  then  my  youth,  for  I  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and  lastly,  a  promise  he  had  made  to  God,  from 

*  DiRFXTOii. — It  is  perhaps  liardly  necessary  to  say  to  the  reader,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomai-y  for  persons  in  the  Romish  Church  to  choose  some  ecclesiastic  for  a  Director 
or  spiritual  guide.  The  office  of  Director  and  the  office  of  Confessor,  sometimes 
exist  in  the  same  person,  and  the  terms  Director  and  Confessor,  appear  in  some 
instances  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  each  other.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Director  to  hear  confessions,  ])Mt  simply  to  give  reli- 
gious counsel,  in  those  various  circumstances  in  which  Christians,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  life,  aro  found  tfi  need  it. 
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a  distrust  o(  liiinsclt',  never  to  take  upon  liiniseir  the  direction 
ot'  any  of  onv  sex,  unless  God,  by  some  particular  providence, 
should  I'liari^e  him  theiewith.  Upon  my  earnest  and  repeated 
request  to  him  to  heeonie  my  Director,  he  said  he  would  pray 
to  (Jod  thereupon,  and  bade  me  do  so  too.  As  he  was  at 
prayer,  it  was  said  to  him,  '  Fear  not  that  chaige  ;  she  is  my 
spouse.'  This,  when  I  heard  it,  aftected  me  greatly.  '  What !' 
(said  I  to  myself,)  '  a  frightful  monster  of  iniquity,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  oflend  my  God,  in  abusing  His  favours,  and 
i-equiting  them  with  ingratitude, — and  now,  thus  to  be  declared 
His  spouse  !'     After  this  he  consented  to  my  request. 

"  Nothing  was  more  easy  to  me  now  than  to  practise  prayer. 
Houi-s  passed  away  like  moments,  while  I  coidd  hardly  do  any- 
thing else  hnt  pray.  The  fervency  of  my  love  allowed  me  no 
intermission.  It  was  a  prayer  of  rejoicing  and  of  possession, 
wherein  the  taste  of  God  was  so  great,  so  pure,  unblended  and 
iminterrupted,  that  it  drew  and  al)Sorbed  the  powers  of  the 
soul  into  a  profound  recollection,  a  state  of  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate rest  in  God,  existing  without  intellectual  effort.  For  I 
had  now  no  sight  but  of  Jesus  Christ  alone.  All  else  was  ex- 
cluded, in  order  to  love  with  greater  purity  and  energy,  without 
any  motives  or  reasons  for  loving  which  were  of  a  selfish 
nature." 

Such  are  the  expressions,  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  remark- 
able change  which  thus  passed  upon  her  spirit, — an  event  in 
her  life  which  opened  new  views,  originated  new  feelings,  insti- 
tuted new  relations,  and  gave  new  strength.  Too  important  in 
itself  and  its  relations  to  be  forgotten  under  any  circumstances, 
we  find  her  often  recurring  to  it  witli  those  confiding,  affection- 
ate, and  grateful  sentiments,  which  it  was  naturally  calculated 
to  inspire.  One  of  her  poems,  which  Cowper  has  translated, 
expresses  well  the  feelings  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
existed  in  her  at  this  time. 

LOVE  AND  GRATITUDE. 

"  All  are  indebted  much  to  Thee, 
JJtd  I  for  more  than  all ; 
Yrom  many  .i  deadly  snare  set  free, 

And  raised  from  many  a  fall. 
Overwhelm  me  from  above, 
Daily  with  Thv  bi)undlrsf:  l<>v<- 
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"  What  bonds  of  gratitude  I  feel, 
No  language  can  declare  ; 
Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  1  reel, 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear  ; 
When  shall  I  that  blessing  prove, 
To  return  Thee  love  for  love  ? 

'  Spirit  of  Charity  !  Dispense 
Thy  grace  to  every  heart ; 
Expel  all  other  spirits  thence  ; 

Drive  self  from  every  part. 
Charity  divine !  Draw  nigh  ; 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie. 

'  All  selfish  souls,  whate'er  they  feign, 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain, 

Of  love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He,  whose  bosom  glows  with  Thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

'  Oh  blessedness,  all  bliss  above, 

W^hen  thy  pure  fires  prevail ! 
Love  *  only  teaches  ivJiat  is  Jove  ; 

All  other  lessons  fail ; 
We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  powers. 
Experience  only  makes  it  ours." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Remarks  on  intellectual  experience,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  heart — Of  that 
form  of  experience  which  is  characterized  by  joy — Her  experience  characterized 
especially  by  the  subjection  of  the  will — Of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  translating 
from  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon — Her  remarks  on  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  Divine  will — Her  remarks  on  faith — Conversation  with  a  Franciscan — 
Immersion  of  her  soul  in  God,  and  her  contemplation  of  all  things  in  him. 

Madame  Guyon  makes  a  number  of  practical  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  her  religious  experience  at  this  time.  Recognising  an 
important  distinction,  she  regarded  the  change  at  this  period  as 
not  merelj''  an  intellectual  illumination,  but  as  truly  a  change  of 
the  hea7i.  Undoubtedly  she  had  received  new  light.  She  had 
been  led  to  see  more  distinctly  than  ever  before  the  extreme  per- 
versity and  blindness  of  the  natural  mind.  She  had  now  a 
clearer  perception  both  of  what  God  is,  and  of  what  He  requires  ; 
and  especially  of  the  way  of  forgiveness  and  salvation  by  faith  in 

*  God  is  Loir,  1  .Fohn  iv.  S, 
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Clirist  alone,  lUit  poivoptiou  is  not  love.  The  righting  of  the 
unilerstandini:;  is  not  noccssiuily  idcnticiil  with  the  rectification 
of  the  sensibilities.  The  understanding,  enlightened  of  God, 
will  sometimes  dictate  what  the  heart,  in  its  opposition  to  God, 
will  be  slow  to  follow.  This  was  not  her  case.  Iler  under- 
standing was  not  only  enlightened,  but  her  heart  was  renewed. 

No  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  "  still  small  voice,"  which 
speaks  inwardly  and  effectually.  There  was  no  dream,  no  vision, 
no  audible  message.  lier  change  was  characterized,  not  by 
things  seen,  but  by  operations  experienced  ;  not  by  revelations 
imparted  from  without,  and  known  only  as  existing  without, 
but  by  aifections  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  from  within,  and 
constituting,  from  the  time  of  their  origin,  a  part  of  the  inward 
consciousness. 

It  is  very  obvious  from  her  statements,  that,  in  her  first  ex- 
perience of  the  new  life,  she  had  great  joy.  Joy  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  it.  But,  taught  by  the  great  inward  Teacher, 
she  was  enabled  to  perceive  from  the  first,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  her  to  estimate  either  the  reality  or  the  degree  of  her 
religion  by  the  amount  of  her  happiness.  It  is  true  there  is  not 
only  such  a  thing  as  joy,  but  such  a  thing  as  religious  joy, 
which,  therefore,  may  properly  be  described,  in  the  language  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  this  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  saying,  that  joy  and  religion  are  the  same 
thing.  Joy  is  not  only  not  religion,  but  it  does  not  always  arise 
from  religious  causes.  The  grounds  or  causes  of  its  origin  are 
numerous,  and  sometimes  very  diverse.  A  new  speculative 
truth,  new  views  which  are  at  variance  with  the  truth,  or  even 
the  pleasant  intimations  of  a  dream  or  vision,  whether  more 
or  less  remarkable,  (to  say  nothing  of  physical  causes,  and  of 
providential  causes, — causes  connected  with  the  state  of  our 
health  and  with  our  situation  in  life,)  may  be  follow^ed  by  a 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  true  religion.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  no  joys  can  be  regarded  as  really  of  a  religious  nature 
and  as  involving  the  fact  of  religion,  which  are  not  attended 
with  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  re- 
novation of  the  desires  and  with  the  subjection  of  the  will.  The 
views  of  Madame  Guyon  on  this  subject  were  distinct  and  de- 
cided.    8he  took  the  Saviour  for  her  exam[)le.     She  did  not 
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seek  joy,  but  God, — God  first,  and  what  God  sees  fit  to  give 
afterwards.  Slie  believed  and  knew,  if  she  gave  herself  to  God 
wholly,  without  reserve,  God  would  take  care  of  her  happiness. 

The  leading  and  decisive  characteristic  of  her  religious  ex- 
perience was  the  subjection  and  loss  of  her  own  will  in  its  union 
with  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  term, 
union.  "  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us."  On  this  subject  a  number  of  her  remarks 
may  properly  be  introduced  here,  with  a  few  preliminary  state- 
ments. Madame  Guyon's  literary  education,  although  it  com- 
pared well  with  that  of  other  French  ladies  at  that  time,  was, 
in  some  respects,  defective.  The  institutions  for  young  ladies, 
not  excluding  the  celebrated  Seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  established  a 
few  years  after,  did  not  profess,  and  were  not  able  to  give,  that 
thorough  mental  training  which  was  had  in  the  French  colleges 
and  universities.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
greatest  natural  ability  will  not  necessarily  compensate  for  de- 
fects in  education.  Her  style  of  writing  is  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive in  a  high  degree,  but  a  critical  eye  will  discover  in  it 
deficiencies,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  cause  which 
has  just  been  intimated.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  theo- 
logical and  experimental  terms  which  she  uses,  sometimes  have 
a  specific  meaning,  not  unknown  perhaps  in  some  of  the  mystic 
writers,  but  which  can  certainly  be  ascertained  only  by  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  own  experience,  character,  and  writings. 
Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  word  "  Puissances" 
which  is  literally  rendered  by  the  English  word,  Poicers  ;  but 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  latter  term  gives  only  an  indefinite 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  sense  which  she  attaches  to  the  original 
term.  She  uses  it  in  its  mental  application,  meaning  the  mental 
powers,  but  not  all  of  them.  She  distinguishes  between  the 
will,  Volonte,  the  Understanding,  Entendement,  and  the  Puis- 
sances ;  meaning  generally  by  the  loiter  term,  the  propensive 
and  affectional  part  of  our  nature,  not  excluding  the  appetites  ; 
what  we  sometimes  denominate  by  the  single  expression,  the 
natural  sensibilities.  It  would  not  be  snfticient,  therefore, 
merely  to  translate  her  words  by  rendering  them  with  the  words 
and  methods  of  expression  that  formally  correspond  to  them. 
A  translation  of  words  is  not  necessarily  a  translation  of  itleas. 
It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  she  meant,  and  then  to 
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oinbody  lior  ideas  in  siuli  a  luoilo  ot"  expression,  as  will  convey 
to  the  English  reader  just  (hat  nieanini;  which  she  herself  would 
have  conveyed,  if  she  had  used  the  Enj^lish  language  with  the 
Anglo-Siixou  mind.  Add  to  this,  her  statements  on  the  same 
subject  are  ot>en  tniguicntary  ;  broken  in  ])arts,  uttered  in  vari- 
ous and  remote  places  of  her  works,  and  accompanied  more 
or  less  with  digressions  ami  repetitions.  What  I  give  as  a 
translation  is,  in  some  cases,  of  the  nature  of  an  interpreted 
translation,  a  translation  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
So  elevated  is  her  leligions  experience,  and  so  peculiar  is  lier 
religious  dialect,  added  to  the  other  circumstances  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  that  a  true  translation  of  wdiat  she  was  and  of 
what  she  meant  can  be  made  in  no  other  way. 

With  these  remarks,  we  give  some  of  her  views.  "  The  union 
between  the  soul  and  God  may  exist  in  various  respects.  There 
may  be  a  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine  perceptions. 
There  may  be  a  union  of  the  desires  and  affections  to  some 
extent  and  in  various  particulars.  But  the  most  perfect  union, 
that  which  includes  whatever  is  most  important  in  the  others, 
is  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine  will.  A  union  of  the 
affections,  independently  of  that  of  the  will,  if  we  can  suppose 
such  a  thing,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  When  the  will, 
which  sustains  a  pre-eminent  and  controlling  relation,  is  in  the 
state  of  entire  union  with  God,  it  necessarily  brings  the  whole 
soul  into  subjection  ;  it  implies  necessarily  the  extinction  of  any 
selfish  action,  and  brings  the  mind  into  harmony  wntli  itself, 
and  into  harmony  with  everything  else.  From  that  moment 
our  powers  cease  to  act  from  any  private  or  selfish  regards. 
They  are  annihilated  to  self,  and  act  only  in  reference  to  God. 
Nor  do  they  act  in  reference  to  God  in  their  own  way  and  from 
their  own  impulse  ;  but  move  as  they  are  moved  upon,  being 
gradually  detached  from  every  motion  of  their  ow^n. 

''  In  the  presence  of  the  light  of  faith,  every  other  light  neces- 
sai-ily  grows  dim  and  passes  away,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars  gradually  passes  aw^ay,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  broader 
and  purer  illumination  of  the  rising  sun.  This  light  now  arose 
in  my  heart.  Believing  with  this  faith,  the  fountains  of  the 
heart  were  opened,  and  I  loved  God  with  a  strength  of  love 
corresponding  to  the  strength  of  faith.  Love  existed  in  the 
soul  :  and,  throwing  its  influence  around  every  other  principle 
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of  action,  coustituted  as  it  were  the  soul's  dwelling-place.  God 
was  there.  According  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  '  He  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  divelleth  in  God.     God  is  love.'" 

When  at  a  certain  time  the  pious  Franciscan,  who  had  been 
under  God  the  instrument  of  her  conversion,  and  now  acted  as 
her  spiritual  Director,  questioned  her  in  relation  to  her  feelings 
towards  God,  she  answered  :  "  I  love  God  far  more  than  the 
most  affectionate  lover  among  men  loves  the  object  of  his  earthly 
attachment.  I  make  this  statement  as  an  illustration,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  convey  my  meaning  in  any  other  way.  But  this 
comj)arison,  if  it  furnishes  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  fails 
to  discover  the  truth  itself.  It  is  merely  an  illustration,  which 
may  enable  one  imperfectly  to  conceive  the  strength  of  that  love 
which  exists  in  me,  but  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  true  measure- 
ment of  it. 

"  This  love  of  God,"  she  adds,  "  occupied  my  heart  so  con- 
stantly and  strongly,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  think  of 
anything  else.  Nothing  else  seemed  worthy  of  my  attention. 
So  much  was  my  soul  absorbed  in  God,  that  my  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  to  close  of  themselves  to  outward  objects,  and  to  leave 
the  soul  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  inward  attraction. 
My  lips  also  were  closed.  Not  unfrequently  vocal  prayer,  that 
form  of  it  which  deals  in  particulars,  ceased  to  utter  itself,  be- 
cause my  mind  could  not  so  far  detach  itself  from  this  one  great 
object  as  to  consider  anything  else.  When  the  good  Father,  the 
Franciscan,  preached  at  the  Magdalen  Church,  at  which  I  at- 
tended, notwithstanding  the  importance  and  interest  which 
attached  to  his  religious  addresses,  I  found  it  difficult  for  me, 
and  almost  impossible,  to  retain  any  definite  idea,  of  what  he 
said.  He  preached  there  on  three  successive  occasions  about 
this  time  ;  and  the  result  was  always  the  same.  I  found  that 
Thy  truth,  0  my  God,  springing  from  the  original  source,  as  if 
Thy  divine  and  eternal  voice  were  speaking  truly,  yet  inaudibly 
in  the  soul,  made  its  impression  on  my  heart,  and  there  had  its 
effect,  without  the  mediation  of  words. 

"  This  immersion  in  God  absorbed  all  things  ;  that  is  to  say, 
seemed  to  [)laco  all  things  in  a  new  position  relatively  to  God. 
Formerly  I  had  contcnn)hite(l  things  as  dissociated  from  God  ; 
but  now  I  beheld  all  things  in  the  Divine  Union.  I  could  no 
more  separate  holy  creatures  from  God,  regarded  as  the  source  of 
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their  holiness,  tliiiii  1  ctuiKl  eoiisiiKr  llio  sun's  i;iys  us  existing 
ili.-tinct  I'roni  the  sun  itself,  ami  living  and  sliining  hy  viitnc  of 
their  own  power  of  lii'e.  This  was  trno  of  the  greatest  saints. 
I  couUl  not  see  the  saints,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  others,  as  separate  from  God,  but  as  being  all  that  they  are, 
from  Him  and  in  Him,  in  oneness.  I  eould  not  behold  them 
out  of  God  ;  but  I  behekl  them  all  in  Him." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  very  marked  ami  decisive;  nature  of  her  conversion — Ceases  to  conform  to  tho 
^s•orld  in  her  diversions  and  modes  of  dress — Birth  of  lier  second  son — Her  views 
of  providence  in  connexion  with  her  position  in  life — Of  the  discharge  of  her  duty  to 
her  family  and  to  others — Her  great  kindness  and  charity  to  the  poor — Her  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  persons  of  her  own  sex — Her  labours  for  the  conversion  of 
souls — Conversation  with  a  lady  of  rank — Happy  results — Domestic  trials — Un- 
kiudncss  of  her  stepmother  and  of  her  maid-servant — Partial  alienation  of  her 
husband's  afi'ections — Conduct  of  her  eldest  son — Her  solitary  state. 

Madame  Guyon  dates  this  great  change  as  taking  place  on 
Magdalen's  day,  the  22d  of  Jidy,  1G68.*  She  was  then  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  change  experienced  in  the  transition  from  the  life  of 
nature  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  very  different  in  different 
persons.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  slowly  progressive  in 
its  preparatory  steps,  it  was  very  decisive  and  marked  at  the  time 
of  its  actually  taking  place.  It  was  obviously  a  great  crisis  in 
her  moral  and  religious  being, — one  in  which  the  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  natural  heart  were  broken  down,  and  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  she  became  truly  willing  to  receive  Christ  alone 
as  her  hope  of  salvation. 

A  gospel  change  implies  the  existence  of  a  new  nature.  A 
nature  which  has  life  in  it ;  and  wdiich,  having  the  principle  of 
life  in  itself,  puts  forth  the  acts  of  life.  And  it  is  thus  that  the 
fact,  both  of  its  existence  and  of  its  character,  is  verified.  The 
true  life  always  shows  itself  outwardly,  in  its  ap[)ropriate  time 
and  way,  "  By  their  fruits"  says  the  Saviour,  "  ye  shcdl  know 
them."  No  other  evidence  will  or  ought  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  this.  This  evidence  Madame  Guyon  gave.  From 
the  moment  that  she  gave  herself  to  the  Lord  to  be  His,  in  the 

*  La  Vie  de  Madame  Gnyon,  I'art  I.  chap.  10.  g  5. 
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inner  spirit  as  well  as  the  outward  action,  and  in  the  action  cor- 
responding to  the  spirit,  the  language  of  her  heart,  like  that  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  was,  "  Lord^  ivliat  ivilt  tJiou  have  me  to  do  T' 

"  I  bade  farewell  for  ever,"  she  says,  "  to  assemblies  which  I 
had  visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  to  dancing,  to  unprofitable 
walks,  and  to  parties  of  pleasin-e.  The  amusements  and  pleasures 
which  are  so  much  prized  and  esteemed  by  the  world,  now  ap- 
peared to  me  dull  and  insipid, — so  much  so,  that  I  wondered 
how  I  ever  could  have  enjoyed  them."  For  two  years  previously 
she  had  left  off  the  cm-ling  of  her  hair, — a  very  general  and 
favourite  practice  at  that  time.  From  this  time  it  became  her 
object,  in  her  dress,  in  her  modes  of  living,  and  in  her  personal 
habits  generally,  as  well  as  in  her  interior  dispositions,  to  conform 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  Inward  Monitor,  the  Comforter  and 
Guide  of  holy  souls,  who  now  began  to  speak  in  her  heart. 

Sustaining  the  relations  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  daughter, 
and  seeing  now  more  clearly  into  the  ways  and  requisitions  of 
Providence,  she  endeavoured,  from  higher  motives  and  in  a 
better  manner  than  ever  before,  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
she  owed  to  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  children.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  God  had 
been  pleased  to  give  her  another  son.  Her  first  son  she  fre- 
quently names  as  being  made,  through  the  perverting  influence 
of  her  stepmother,  a  son  of  trial  and  sorrow.  The  second  son, 
who  gave  better  promise  both  for  himself  and  others,  was  born 
in  1667.  We  have  scarcely  anything  recorded  of  him,  except 
the  few  painful  incidents  of  his  early  death.  These  new  and 
expanding  relations  furnished  opportunities  of  duty  and  occa- 
sions of  trial,  which  ceased  from  this  time,  at  least  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  met  in  the  strength  of  worldly  motives,  or  by  the 
arts  of  worldly  wisdom.  God,  in  whom  alone  she  felt  she 
could  trust,  became  her  wisdom  and  strength,  as  well  as  her 
consolation. 

We  may  truly  say,  whatever  allowance  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  for  human  infirmity,  that  God  was  her  portion.  She 
could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  is  my  fortress  and 
deliverer, — my  strength  in  whom  I  will  trust."  The  views  which 
she  took  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  were  of  an  elevated  char- 
acter, without  being  mixed,   so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  with 
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eleiuents  tlint  aro  lalso  ami  limatical.  It  is  triio,  that  even  at 
this  early  i)oiio(l  ol'  lior  experience,  the  religiim.s  impulse,  as  if 
it  had  ail  instinctive  conviclion  of  the  end  to  which  it  was 
tending,  took  a  higher  position  tlian  is  ordinary,  but  without 
failinjj;  to  he  guided  by  the  sjurit  of  sound  wisdom.  If  she  was 
a  woman  who,  both  by  nature  and  grace  felt  deejily,  she  was 
also  a  woman  who  thought  clearly  and  strongly.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  she  distinctly  recognised,  not 
only  intellectually,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  she  recog- 
nised practicall//,  that  God  orders  and  pervades  our  allotment 
in  life  ;  that  God  is  in  life,  not  in  the  mitigated  and  merely 
speculative  sense  of  the  term,  but  really  and  fully  ;  not  merely 
as  a  passive  spectator,  but  as  the  inspiring  impulse  and  soul  of 
all  that  is  not  sin  ;  i)i  life,  in  all  life,  in  all  the  situations  and 
modifications  of  life,  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  for  good  or  for  evil. 
The  practical  as  well  as  speculative  recognition  of  this  princijjle 
may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  towards  a  thorough  walking  with 
God.  A  heart  unsubdued,  a  heart  in  which  worldly  piinciples 
predominate,  does  not  like  to  see  God  in  all  things,  and  tries 
unceasingly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Divine  Providence.  To 
the  subdued  heart,  on  the  contrary, — to  the  heart  in  which 
Christian  principles  predominate, — that  yoke  always  is,  and  of 
necessity  always  nmst  be,  just  in  ^^roportion  as  such  principles 
predominate,  "  the  yoke  which  is  easy  and  the  burden  which  is 
light."  Early  did  this  Heaven-taught  woman  learn  this ;  and 
she  was  willing  to  apply  to  her  own  situation,  and  to  her  own 
responsible  relations,  what  she  liad  thus  learned.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  charge  of  a  family,  and  another  to  know  and 
to  feel,  that  this  responsible  })Osition  is  the  arrangement  and 
the  gift  of  Providence.  Providence,  whose  eye  is  unerring,  had 
placed  her  in  that  relation  ;  and  whatever  cares  or  sorrows 
might  attend  her  position,  she  felt  that,  as  a  woman,  and  em- 
phatically as  a  Christian  woman,  she  must  recognise  it  as  the 
place  which  God  had  a})pointed,  and  as  involving  the  sphere  of 
duty  which  God  had  imposed. 

But  her  care  was  not  limited  to  her  family,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  appropriate  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  She  had 
means  of  doing  good,  which  she  did  not  fail  to  employ.  The 
income  of  her  husband's  property,  or  rather  the  property  of 
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which  he  had  the  control  at  this  time,  stated  in  the  French 
currency,  was  about  forty  thousand  Hvres  annually, — a  very 
large  income  at  that  period.  Of  this  amount,  a  certain  portion 
was  placed  in  her  hands  by  her  husband,  to  be  expended  by  her 
as  she  might  think  }»roper ;  and,  accordingly,  as  God  gave  her 
opportunity,  and  in  imitation  of  that  Saviour  whom  she  now 
followed,  she  did  what  she  could  for  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
discharging,  without  any  hesitation,  duties  which  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  and  irksome  to  a  mind  not  supported  by 
Christian  principle,  "  I  was  very  assiduous,"  she  remai'ks  in 
her  Life,  "  in  performing  deeds  of  charity.  I  had  feelings  of 
strong  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasing 
to  me  to  have  supplied  all  their  wants.  God,  in  His  providence, 
had  given  me  an  abundance  ;  and,  in  the  employment  of  what 
He  had  thus  bestowed  upon  me,  I  wished  to  do  all  that  I  could 
to  help  them.  I  can  truly  say,  that  there  were  but  few  of  the 
poor  in  the  vicinity  where  I  lived  who  did  not  partake  of  my 
alms.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  distribute  among  them  the  very 
best  which  coidd  be  furnished  from  my  own  table.  It  seemed 
as  if  God  had  made  me  the  only  almoner  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Being  refused  by  others,  the  poor  and  suffering  came  to  me  in 
great  numbers.  My  benefactions  were  not  all  public.  I  em- 
ployed a  person  to  dispense  alms  privately,  without  letting  it  be 
known  from  whom  they  came.  There  were  some  families  who 
needed  and  received  as:>Lstance,  without  being  willing  to  acce})t 
of  it  as  a  gratuity ;  and  I  reconciled  their  feelings  with  their 
wants,  by  permitting  them  to  incur  the  formality  of  a  debt.  I 
speak  of  giving,  but,  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  religious  light, 
I  had  nothing  to  give.  My  language  to  God  was, — '  OA,  my 
Divine  Love^  it  is  thy  substance — /  am  only  the  steward  of  it — ■ 
/  ought  to  distribute  it  according  to  thy  will.' " 

Her  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  were  not  limited  to  gifts  of 
food  and  clothing.  Ruinous  vices  prevailed  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  profligacy  of  the  Court,  though 
less  intense  than  that  which  was 'exhibited  subsequently  in  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
could  hardly  fail  to  find  imitators  among  the  people.  This  will 
explain  some  further  efforts  to  do  good.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, with  a  forethouii-ht  creditable  to  her  sound  iudgmeirt  as 
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woll  jis  liLM-  \nc\y,  she  iiit'oiins  ns  lliat  slio  caused  poor  young- 
girls,  especially  suili  as  ucic  pailiiiilarly  (.'liaracterized  by  beauty 
of  pei^son,  to  be  tauglil  in  some  art  or  trade  ; — that,  having  em- 
ployment anil  means  oi'  subsistence,  they  might  not  be  under  a 
temptation  to  adopt  vicious  courses,  and  thus  throw  themselves 
away.  And  this  was  not  all.  Inspired  with  the  sentiments 
which  animate  the  hearts  of  some  i)ious  females  of  later  times, 
she  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  religion  to  endeavour 
to  reclaim  those  ol"  her  sex  who  had  fallen  into  the  grossest  sins. 
She  says  that  God  made  use  of  her  to  reclaim  several  females 
from  their  disorderly  lives,  one  of  whom  was  distinguished  by 
her  fiimil}'  connexions  as  well  as  her  beauty,  who  became  not 
only  reformed,  but  truly  penitent  and  Christian  in  her  disposi- 
tions, and  died  a  happy  death.  "  I  went,"  she  says,  "  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  comfort  them,  to  make  their  beds.  I  made  oint- 
ments, aided  in  dressing  wounds,  and  paid  the  funeral  expenses 
incurred  in  the  interment  of  those  who  died."  And  as  one  of 
her  methods  of  doing  good,  she  adds,  "  I  sometimes  privately 
furnished  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, with  the  means  that  were  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  business."  It  is  very  obvious,  that  in  outward 
charity  she  did  much — perhaps  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 

But  further,  under  the  influences  of  her  new  life,  which  re- 
quired her  to  go  about  doing  good,  she  laboured  for  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  temporal  benefit  of  others, — for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  bodies.  Before  the  day  dawned, 
prayers  ascended  from  her  new  heart  of  love.  "  So  strong,  almost 
insatiable,  was  my  desire  for  communion  with  God,  that  I  arose 
at  four  o'clock  to  pray.''  Her  greatest  pleasure,  and,  compara- 
tively speaking,  her  only  pleasure,  was  to  be  alone  with  God,  to 
pray  to  Him,  and  to  commune  with  Him.  She  prayed  for  others 
as  well  as  herself  She  says,  "  I  could  have  wished  to  teach  all 
the  world  to  love  God."  Her  feelings  were  not  inoperative. 
Her  efforts  corresponded  with  her  desires.  She  says  that  God 
made  use  of  her  as  an  instrument  in  gaining  many  souls  to 
himself.  Her  labours,  however,  were  more  successful  in  some 
cases  than  in  others,  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  Speaking 
of  one  of  the  female  relatives  of  her  husband,  who  was  very 
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tlioughtlcsb  on  religious  subjects,  she  remarks,  "  I  wanted  her 
to  seek  the  religious  state,  and  to  practise  prayer.  Instead  of 
complying,  she  expressed  the  opinion  that  I  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  and  wisdom  in  thus  depriving  myself,  when  I 
had  the  means  of  enjoying  them,  of  all  the  amusements  of  the 
age ;  but  the  Lord  has  since  opened  her  eyes  to  make  her  despise 
them." 

"  There  was  a  lady  of  rank,"  she  writes,  "  whom  I  sometimes 
visited.  She  took  a  particular  liking  to  me,  because,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  say,  my  person  and  manners  were  agreeable  to  her. 
She  said  that  she  observed  in  me  something  extraordinary  and 
uncommon.  My  impression  is,  that  my  spiritual  taste  reacted 
upon  my  physical  nature,  and  that  the  inward  attraction  of  my 
soul  appeared  on  my  very  countenance.  And  one  reason  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  a  gentleman  of  fashion  one  day  said  to  my  hus- 
band's aunt,  '  I  saw  the  lady  your  niece,  and  it  is  very  visible 
that  she  lives  in  the  presence  of  God  !'  I  was  surprised  at 
hearing  this,  as  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  person  so  much  addicted 
to  the  world  could  have  any  very  distinct  idea  of  God's  presence, 
even  in  the  hearts  of  His  own  people.  This  lady,  I  say,  began 
to  be  touched  with  the  sense  of  God.  The  circumstances  were 
these :  At  a  certain  time  she  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  theatre.  I  refused,  as,  independently  of  my  religious  prin- 
ciples and  feelings,  I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
such  places.  The  reason  which  I  first  gave  to  her  for  not 
acceding  to  her  proposition,  was  of  a  domestic  nature,  namely, 
that  my  husband's  continual  indisposition  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient and  improper  for  me.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  she  conti- 
nued to  press  me  very  earnestly  to  go  with  her.  She  said  that 
I  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  my  husband's  indispositions 
from  taking  some  amusement ;  that  the  business  of  nursing  the 
sick  was  more  appropriate  to  older  persons  ;  and  that  I  was  too 
young  to  be  thus  confined  to  them.  This  led  to  more  particiilar 
conversation.  I  gave  her  my  reasons  for  being  particularly 
attentive  to  my  husband  in  his  seasons  of  ill  health.  But  this 
was  not  all.  I  told  her  that  I  entirely  disapproved  of  theatrical 
amusements,  and  that  I  regarded  them  as  es[)ecially  inconsiateut 
with  the  duties  of  a  Christian  woman.  The  lady  was  far  more 
advanced  in  years  than  I  was  ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  in  part 
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to  this  ciicmnstanco  or  not,  my  remarks  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  her,  tliat  (>lie  never  visited  such  places  afterwards. 

"  lint  our  intercourso  witli  each  otlier  did  not  end  here.  I 
wjis  once  in  company  with  her  and  another  lady,  who  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  had  read  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 
They  had  much  conversation  with  each  other  in  relation  to 
God.  The  learned  lady,  as  might  he  expected,  talked  very 
learnedly  of  Him.  I  must  confess  that  this  sort  of  merely  intel- 
lectual and  speculative  conversation,  in  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  not  much  to  my  taste.  I  scarcely  said  anything ; 
my  mind  being  drawn  inwardly  to  silent  and  inward  communion 
with  the  great  and  good  Being,  about  whom  my  friends  were 
speculating.  They  at  length  left  me.  The  next  day  the  lady, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some  conversation,  came  to  see 
me.  The  Lord  had  touched  her  heart ;  she  came  as  a  penitent,  as 
a  seeker  after  religion  ;  she  could  hold  out  in  her  opposition  no 
longer.  But  I  at  once  attributed  this  remarkable  and  sudden 
change,  as  I  did  not  converse  with  her  the  day  previous,  to  the 
conversation  of  our  learned  and  speculative  acquaintance.  But 
she  assured  me  it  was  otherwise.  She  said,  it  was  not  the 
other's  conversation  which  affected  her,  but  my  silence  ;  adding 
the  remark,  that  my  silence  had  something  in  it  which  pene- 
trated to  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  and  that  she  could  not  relish 
the  other's  discourse.  After  that  time  we  spoke  to  each  other 
with  open  hearts  on  the  great  subject. 

"  It  was  then  that  God  left  indelible  impressions  of  grace  on 
her  soul  ;  and  she  continued  so  athirst  for  Him,  that  she  could 
scarcely  endure  to  converse  on  any  other  subject.  That  she 
might  be  wholly  His,  God  deprived  her  of  a  most  affectionate 
husband  :  He  also  visited  her  with  other  severe  crosses.  At  the 
same  time  He  poured  His  grace  so  abundantly  into  her  heart, 
that  He  soon  conquered  it,  and  became  its  sole  master.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  loss  of  most  of  her  fortune, 
she  went  to  reside  on  a  small  estate  which  yet  remained  to  her, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  our  house. 
She  obtained  my  husband's  consent  to  my  going  to  pass  a  week 
with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  her  under  her  afflictions. 
The  visit  was  attended  with  beneficial  results.  God  was  pleased 
to  make  me  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good  to  her.    1  conversed 
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much  with  her  on  religious  subjects.  She  possessed  knowledge, 
and  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellectual  power  ;  but  being- 
introduced  into  a  world  of  new  thought  as  well  as  new  feeling, 
she  was  surprised  at  my  expressing  things  to  her  so  much  above 
what  is  considered  the  ordinary  range  of  woman's  capacity.  I 
ishould  have  been  surprised  at  it  myself,  had  I  reflected  on  it. 
But  it  was  God,  who  gave  me  the  gift  of  perception  and  utter- 
ance, for  her  sake  ;  He  made  me  the  instrument,  diifusing  a 
flood  of  grace  into  her  soul,  without  regarding  the  unworthiness 
of  the  channel  He  was  pleased  to  make  use  of.  Since  that  time 
her  soul  has  been  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  indissolubly  united." 

Keligion,  so  far  as  it  is  religion,  is  always  the  same  ;  the  same 
in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages ;  the  same  in  its  nature,  the  same  in 
its  results  ;  always  allied  to  angels  and  God,  and  always  meeting 
with  the  opposition  of  that  which  is  not  angelic  and  is  not  of  God. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Madame  Guyon's  new  heart 
should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  world's  old  one. 

"  When  the  world  saw  that  I  had  quitted  it,  it  persecuted 
me,  and  turned  me  into  ridicule.  I  became  the  subject  of  its 
conversation,  of  its  fabulous  stories,  and  of  its  amusement. 
Given  up  to  its  irreligion  and  pleasures,  it  could  not  bear  that  a 
woman  who  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  should 
thus  make  war  against  it,  and  overcome  it."  Her  age  was  not 
the  only  circumstance  that  was  remembered.  That  youth  should 
quit  the  world  was  something  ;  but  that  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  beauty,  combined  with  youth,  in  the  same  person,  should 
quit  it,  was  much  more.  On  merely  human  principles  it  could 
not  well  be  explained.  Some  were  offended  ;  some  spoke  of  her 
as  a  person  under  some  species  of  mental  delusion  ;  some  attri- 
buted her  conduct  to  stupidity,  inquiring  very  significantly, 
"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  This  lady  has  the  reputation  of 
knowledge  and  talent.     But  we  see  nothing  of  it." 

But  God  was  with  her.  She  relates  that,  about  this  time, 
she  and  her  husband  went  into  the  country  on  some  business. 
She  did  not  leave  her  religion  on  leaving  her  home.  The  river 
Seine  flowed  near  the  place  where  they  staid.  "  On  (he  hanks 
of  the  river,"  she  says,  '■'■  finding  a  dry  and  solitary  place,  1 
sought  intercourse  irifh  my  (rod."     Her  husl>and  had  gone  with 
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her  into  the  country  ;  Imt  ho  did  not  accompany  her  there. 
There  is  something  impressive  in  this  little  incident.  She  went 
ulono  to  the  haidcs  of  the  Seine,  to  the  waters  of  the  beautiful 
river,  ami  into  the  dry  and  solitary  place.  It  was  indeed  a  soli- 
trtry  place  ;  but  can  we  say  that  she  who  went  there,  went 
alone  ?  (nnl  waft  icith  her, — God,  who  made  the  woods  and 
the  watei"s,  and  who,  in  the  beginning,  walked  with  His  holy 
ones  nmid  the  trees  of  the  garden.  "  The  communications  of 
Divine  Love,"  she  adds,  "  were  unutterably  sweet  to  my  soul  in 
that  retirement."  And  thus,  with  God  for  her  portion,  she  was 
happy  in  the  loss  of  that  portion  which  was  taken  away  from 
her, 

"  Lul  tlie  wotld  despise  uud  Icavo  me, 
They  have  left  my  Saviour  too ; 
Human  hearts  and  looks  deceive  me  ; 
Thou  art  not,  like  them,  untrue. 

"  Man  may  trouble  and  distress  me, 
'Twill  but  drive  me  to  thy  breast ; 
Life  with  trials  hard  may  press  me  ; 
Heaven  will  bring  me  sweeter  rest." 

Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  she  had  been  exposed  ordy  to 
the  ridicule  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  without. 
Among  the  members  and  relatives  of  her  own  family  still  less 
than  ever,  with  the  exception  of  her  father,  did  she  find  any 
heart  that  corresponded  fully  to  her  own.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  great  object  of  her  stepmother,  who  was  exceedingly 
desirous  to  retain  the  influence  over  her  son  which  she  had 
exercised  previous  to  his  marriage,  to  weaken  and  destroy  his 
affections  for  his  wife.  Her  object  was  cruel  as  it  was  wicked, 
although  she  probably  justified  herself  in  it,  from  the  fear  that 
the  benevolent  disposition  of  Madame  Guyon,  both  before  and 
after  experiencing  religion,  might  rcsidt  in  a  waste  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  flimily,  if  she  should  possess  all  that  influence  with 
her  husband,  to  which  such  a  wife  was  entitled.  "  My  mother- 
in-law,"  she  says,  "  persuaded  my  husband  that  I  let  everything 
go  to  wreck,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  take  care,  he  would 
be  ruined."  The  stepmother  was  seconded  by  the  maid- 
servant, and  the  result  ol"  their  cond)ined  elForts  was,  that  he 
became  unsettled  and  vacillating  in  his  affections, — not  constant 
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in  his  love  ;  sometimes,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  always,  when 
separated  from  their  influence,  truly  and  even  passionately  affec- 
tionate ;  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  he  was  distrustful 
and  cruel. 

In  this  perplexed  and  conflicting  state  of  mind,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  find  his  language  and  his  conduct  equally 
conflicting,  equally  inconsistent.  Sometimes  he  speaks  to  her 
in  the  language  of  violence  and  abuse,  sometimes  in  a  relenting 
spirit  and  with  affection.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  religious 
change  which  appeared  in  his  wife.  "  My  husband,"  she  says, 
"  was  out  of  humour  with  my  devotion  ;  it  became  insupportable 
to  him.  '  What  I'  says  he,  '  you  love  God  so  much  that  you  love 
me  no  longer!  So  little  did  he  comprehend  that  the  true  con- 
jugal love  is  that  which  is  regulated  by  religious  sentiment,  and 
which  God  himself  forms  in  the  heart  that  loves  Him."  At 
other  times,  when  left  to  his  better  nature,  he  insisted  much  on 
her  being  present  with  him  ;  and  frankly  recognising  what  he 
saw  was  very  evident,  he  said  to  her,  "  One  sees  plainly  thai  you 
never  lose  the  presence  of  God." 

The  sorrow,  therefore,  which  pained  her  life  before  her  con- 
version, remained  afterwards.  It  was  a  wound  of  the  heart, 
deep  and  terrible,  but  which  cannot  well  be  appreciated  or  ex- 
pressed. To  a  woman  who  possesses  those  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate inclinations  which  characterize  and  adorn  the  sex,  there 
is  no  compensation,  there  can  be  no  compensation,  for  an  absence 
of  love, — least  of  all,  in  that  sacred  and  ennobling  relation,  in 
which  she  gives  up  her  heart,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  a  heart's 
return.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  marriage,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  much  acquaintance  ;  but  still  it  was  not  without  some 
degree  of  confidence,  and  still  less  without  hope.  But  it  ought 
to  be  said,  that  Madame  Guyon  always  refers  to  this  painful 
subject  with  dignity  and  candour, — not  condemning  others  with 
severity,  and  willing  to  take  a  full  share  of  blame  to  herself 
These  trials  would  never  have  been  known  from  her  pen,  had 
they  not  been  written  at  tlic  express  and  positive  command  of 
her  spiritual  Director,  wliom  she  regarded  it  a  religious  duty  to 
obey.  At  the  time  of  her  v.-riting  she  had  no  expectation  that 
her  statements  would  be  made  pul)lic. 

The  waiting-maid,  who  had  gained  so  mncli  infincnco  over 
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iier  hiisbaiul,  "  becatiio,"  she  says,  "  every  day  more  liaiij^lity. 
It  sceineil  as  if  Satan  were  in  lier,  to  incite  her  to  torment  me. 
And  what  cnrai:;ed  her  most  of  all  was,  that  her  vexatious  treat- 
ment, her  fretfiilness,  and  her  impertinent  complaints  and 
rebukes,  had  cejised  to  trouble  me  as  they  once  did.  Inwardly 
supported,  I  remained  silent.  It  was  tlien  that  she  thought 
that  if  she  could  hinder  me  from  going  to  partake  of  the  holy 
Sacrament,  she  would  give  me  the  greatest  of  all  vexations. 
She  was  not  mistaken,  0  divine  Spouse  of  holy  souls  !  since  the 
oidy  satistaction  of  my  life  was  to  receive  and  honour  Thee. 
The  church  at  which  I  worshipped  was  called  the  Magdalen 
Church.  I  loved  to  visit  it.  I  had  done  something  to  orna- 
ment it,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  silver  plates  and  chalices  of 
the  Communion  service.  It  was  there,  when  things  were  in 
such  a  situation  at  my  house  as  to  allow  me  to  do  it,  that  I 
retired  and  spent  hours  in  prayer.  It  was  there,  with  a  heart 
filled  with  love,  that  I  partook  of  the  holy  Sacrament.  This 
girl,  who  knew  where  ray  affections  were  and  how  to  wound 
them,  took  it  into  her  head  to  watch  me  daily.  Sometimes  I 
evaded  her,  and  had  my  seasons  of  retirement  and  prayer. 
Whenever  it  was  otherwise,  and  she  discovered  my  going 
thither,  she  immediately  ran  to  tell  my  mother-in-law  and  my 
husband. 

"  One  of  their  alleged  grounds  of  complaint  was  the  length  of 
time  which  I  spent  in  religious  services.  Accordingly,  when  the 
maid-servant  informed  them,  that  I  had  gone  to  the  church,  it 
was  enough  to  excite  their  angry  feelings.  Whenever  this  took 
place,  I  had  no  rest  from  their  reproofs  and  invectives  that  day. 
If  I  said  anything  in  ray  own  justification,  it  was  enough  to 
make  them  speak  against  me  as  guilty  and  sacrilegious,  and  to 
cry  out  against  all  devotion.  If  I  remained  silent  and  made  no 
answer  at  all,  the  result  was  merely  to  heighten  their  indignation, 
and  to  make  them  say  the  most  unpleasant  things  they  could 
devise.  If  I  were  out  of  health,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  they  took  occasion  to  come  and  quarrel  with  me  at  my  bed- 
side, saying,  that  my  prayers  and  my  sacramental  communions 
were  the  occasions  of  my  sickness.  As  if  there  were  nothing 
else  which  could  make  me  ill,  but  my  devotions  to  Thee,  0  my 
Lord  !'■ 
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The  eflfoits  of  the  stepmother  were  not  limited  to  attempts  to 
weaken  the  affections  of  her  husband ;  she  endeavoured  also 
to  alienate  from  her  the  respect  and  affections  of  her  eldest  son. 
And  she  too  well  succeeded  ;  althousfh  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  he  came  to  better  dispositions  in  after  life.  There  was 
something  in  this,  so  deep  and  sacred  is  a  mother's  love,  which 
seems  to  have  affected  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  more 
keenly  than  anything  else  in  her  domestic  afflictions.  "  The 
heaviest  cross,"  she  says,  "  which  I  was  called  to  bear,  was  the 
loss  of  my  eldest  son's  affections  and  his  open  revolt  against  me. 
He  exhibited  so  great  disregard  and  contempt  of  me,  that  I  could 
not  see  him  without  causing  me  severe  grief."  She  says,  that 
she  conversed  with  one  of  her  pious  friends  in  relation  to  this 
strange  and  heavy  trial,  whose  advice  was,  that  since  she  could 
not  remedy  it,  she  must  suffer  it  patiently,  and  leave  everything 
to  God. 

In  general  she  thought  it  best  to  bear  her  domestic  trials  in 
silence,  whatever  they  might  be.  As  a  woman  of  prayer  and 
faith,  she  did  not  look  upon  them  exclusively  in  the  human  light ; 
but  regarding  them  as  sent  of  God  for  some  gracious  purpose, 
she  was  somewhat  fearful  of  seeking  advice  and  consolation  from 
any  other  than  a  divine  source.  Indeed  she  was  so  situated  that 
she  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  she  did,  having  but  few 
friends  at  this  time,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  prudent  to 
have  consulted  upon  these  things.  Her  own  mother  was  dead. 
The  half  sister,  whom  she  loved  so  much,  and  with  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  in  earlier  life  to  take  counsel,  was  no  longer 
living.  The  two  sisters  of  her  husband,  constituting  with  him 
all  the  children  of  their  family,  who  seem  to  have  had  no  un- 
favourable dispositions,  were  almost  constantly  absent  at  the 
Benedictine  Seminary.  They  were  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
the  prioress,  Genevieve  Granger,  a  pious  and  discreet  woman, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter.  Those  of 
her  pious  friends  in  whose  discretion  she  could  fully  trust,  were 
not  only  few  in  number,  but  it  was  not  always  easy  or  safe  to 
see  them.  "  Sometimes,"  she  remarks  on  one  occasion,  "  I  said 
to  myself,  Oh  that  I  had  but  any  one,  who  would  take  notice  of 
me,  or  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  myself!  what  a  relief  it  would 
be  !  But  it  was  not  granted  me." 
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It  ouirlit  to  1)0  adiUnl,  liDWcvor,  in  connexion  with  the  domestic 
trials  of  which  wo  have  given  some  account,  that  they  were  alle- 
viated, in  some  degree,  by  the  satisfiiction  which  she  took  in  her 
two  younger  children.  They  were  both  lovely,  and  worthy  to 
be  loveil.  The  birth  of  the  second  son  has  aheady  been  men- 
tioned. The  third  child  was  a  daughter,  born  in  16G9.  Of 
this  child  she  speaks  in  the  warm  terms  of  admiration  and  love, 
dictated  by  the  observation  of  her  lovely  traits  of  character,  as 
well  as  by  the  natural  strength  of  motherly  affection.  She  re- 
presents her  as  budding  and  opening  under  her  eye  into  an  object 
of  delightful  beauty  and  attraction.  She  loved  her  for  her  love- 
liness ;  and  she  loved  her  for  the  God  who  gave  her.  When  she 
was  deserted  by  the  world,  when  her  husband  became  estranged 
from  her,  she  pressed  this  young  daughter  to  her  bosom,  and  felt 
that  she  was  blessed.  This  too,  this  cherished  and  sacred  plea- 
sure, was  soon  destined  to  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  are  to  consult  our  own  improvement  and  good,  as  well  as  that  of  others — Her 
desires  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's — Her  efforts  to  keep  the  outward  appetites  iu 
subjection — I^emarks  on  this  subject — The  inordinate  action  of  all  parts  and 
powers  of  the  mind  is  to  be  subdued,  as  well  as  of  the  appetites — Austerities  or 
mortifications  may  be  practised  without  necessarily  attachine;  to  them  the  idea  of 
expiation  or  of  merit — Statement  in  relation  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe — Temp- 
tations to  go  back  again  to  the  world — Visit  to  Paris — Of  the  errors  and  sins 
she  committed  there — Her  grief — Her  journey  to  Orleans  and  Touraine — Temp- 
tations and  religious  infidelities  and  falls  repeated — Incident  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire — Her  remarks  upon  her  sins — Her  visit  to  St.  Cloud — Her  sorrow — Inqui- 
ries on  the  subject  of  holy  living. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Our  own  vine- 
yard is  not  to  be  neglected.  True  Christianity  verifies  its  exist- 
ence and  its  character,  not  merely  in  doing  good  to  others,  but 
partly,  at  least,  in  the  regulation  of  our  own  inward  nature.  It 
is  not  enough  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  while  we  leave  our  own 
appetites  and  passions  unsubdued,  unregulated. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  however  warm-hearted  and  diffu- 
sive may  have  been  her  charity  to  others,  felt  that  there  were 
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duties  which  she  owed  to  herself.  There  was  something  within 
lier,  which  told  her  that  God's  providence,  which  searches  through 
all  space  and  reaches  all  hearts,  had  designated  her,  not  merely 
as  a  suhject  of  forgiveness,  but  as  a  subject  of  sanctifying  grace  ; 
not  merely  as  a  sinner  to  be  saved,  but  as  a  living  Temple  in 
which  His  own  Godhead  should  dwell.  And  He,  who,  in  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  constitutes  its  true  life,  inspired  desires  within 
her,  corresponding  to  these  designs. 

Referring  to  the  great  change  which  she  dates  specifically  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  22d  of  July,  1668,  she  says,  "  I  had  a 
secret  desire  given  me  from  that  time,  to  be  wholly  devoted  to 
the  disposal  of  my  God.  The  language  of  my  heart,  addressing 
itself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  was,  what  cotddst  thou  demand  of 
me,  which  I  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  or  offer  thee  ?  Oh, 
spare  me  not !  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  loved  God  too  much, 
willingly  or  knowingly  to  offend  Him.  I  could  hardly  hear  God 
or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoken  of,  without  being  almost  trans- 
ported out  of  myself." 

And  in  accordance  with  these  views,  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
cognise jjracticalhj  the  Saviour's  direction,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  And 
also  that  other  direction,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluch  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee,  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  Hell."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no 
man  can  properly  be  accounted  as  wholly  the  Lord's,  whose 
appetites,  which  have  their  moral  as  well  as  physical  relations, 
are  not  under  control.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  person 
may  be  a  Christian  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  in  the  ordinary 
and  mitigated  sense  of  the  terms.  It  would  certainly  be  reason- 
able to  say,  that  he  may  possess  a  soul,  which  may  properly  be 
described  as  forgiven  ;  but  still  it  is  a  soul  which  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  undue  imperfections.  He  may  possess  a 
soul,  as  undoubtedly  he  does,  to  which  the  blood  of  the  Atone- 
ment has  been  applied  ;  but  still  it  is  a  soul  which  is  neither 
fully  nor  adequately  renovated.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  penalty 
of  the  Divine  Law,  in  its  application  to  him  as  an  individual, 
has  been  satisfied,  it  is  equally  true,  I  think,  that  the  new  crea- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  reign  inwardly  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
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not  yet  fully  oiiiu\  Tlio  groat  work  ot*  sanctilicaliou  must  l)C 
carrieil  on  and  rcnderctl  complote.  And  it  is  liardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  tiie  inward  man  cannot  be  sanctilied  witliont  the 
sanctitication,  in  some  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  of  that  wliich 
is  outward.  And,  accordingly,  nnder  the  influence  of  such  views 
as  these,  she  was  enabled,  with  that  assistance  which  God  always 
gives  to  those  who  add  faith  to  their  elforts,  to  subdue  and  to 
regulate,  on  Christian  principles,  this  important  part  of  our 
nature. 

Some  of  the  methods  she  took  seem  to  imply  an  undue  degree 
of  violence  to  principles  of  our  nature,  which  are  given  us  for 
wise  purposes,  and  which  in  their  appropriate  action  are  entirely 
innocent.  But  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  practical  sub- 
jection of  the  appetites,  which  will  in  part  justify  her  course.  It 
is,  that  an  inordinate  exercise  of  the  appetites  is  to  bs  overcome 
by  what  may  be  termed  an  inordinate  repression  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  repression,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  neither 
be  necessary  nor  proper. 

She  refused  for  a  time  to  indulge  them  in  anything,  in  order 
that  she  might  regain  her  lost  control,  and  be  enabled  afterwards 
to  employ  them  aright.  She  curbed  them  strongly  and  strictly, 
even  beyond  what  might  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  their  present  domination,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  terrible  influence  of  that  law  of  habit, 
which  gave  to  their  domination  its  permanency  and  power.  "  I 
kept  my  appetites,"  she  says,  "  under  great  restraint ;  subjecting 
them  to  a  process  of  strict  and  unremitting  mortification.  It  is 
impossible  to  subdue  the  inordinate  action  of  this  part  of  our 
nature,  perverted  as  it  is  by  long  habits  of  vicious  indulgence, 
unless  we  deny  to  it,  for  a  time,  the  smallest  relaxation.  Deny 
it  firmly  that  which  gives  it  pleasure  ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  give 
to  it  that  which  disgusts  ;  and  persevere  in  this  course,  until,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  has  no  choice  in  anything  which  is  presented 
to  it.  If  we  attempt  to  do  otherwise,  if  we  take  the  course,  during 
this  warfare  with  the  sensual  nature,  of  granting  any  relaxation, 
giving  a  little  here  and  a  little  thei-e,  not  because  it  is  right,  but 
because  it  is  little,  we  act  like  those  pereons  who,  under  pretext 
of  strengthening  a  man  who  is  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death, 
take  the  course  of  giving  him,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  nour- 
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ishraent,  and  who  tlius  prolong  the  man's  torments,  while  they 
defeat  then*  own  ohject, 

"  And  these  views  will  apply,"  she  adds,  "  to  the  propensive 
and  aifectional  part  of  our  natm-e,  as  well  as  to  the  appetites  ; 
and  also  to  the  understanding  and  the  will.  We  must  meet 
their  inordinate  action  promptly  ;  we  must  eradicate  from  them 
every  motive  and  impulse  of  a  selfish  nature  which  can  be  found 
in  them,  otherwise  we  support  them  in  a  dying  life  to  the  end. 
The  state  in  which  we  are  dying  to  the  loorld,  and  the  state  in 
which  we  are  dead  to  the  ivorld,  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  distinct  from  each  other.  He 
speaks  of  bearing  about  in  the  body,  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  but  lest  we  should  rest  here,  he  fully  distinguishes  this 
from  the  state  of  being  dead,  and  having  our  life  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  It  is  only  by  a  total  death  to  self  that  we  can  expe- 
rience the  state  of  Divine  union,  and  be  lost  in  God. 

"  But  when  a  person,"  she  remarks  further,  "  has  once  expe- 
rienced this  loss  of  self,  and  has  become  dead  to  sin,  he  his  no 
further  need  of  that  extreme  system  of  repression  and  mortifica- 
tion, which,  in  connexion  wnth  the  Divine  blessing,  had  given 
him  the  victory.  The  end  for  which  mortification  was  practised 
is  accomplished  in  him,  and  all  is  become  new.  It  is  an  un- 
happy error  in  those  good  souls,  who  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  bodily  senses,  through  a  series  of  long  and  unre- 
mitted mortifications,  that  they  should  still  continue  attached  to 
the  exercise  of  them.  From  this  time,  when  the  senses  have 
ceased  from  their  inordinate  action,  we  shoidd  pet^nit  them  to 
accept,  with  indifference  and  equcmimiti/  of  mind,  whatever  the 
Lord  sees  fit  in  His  providence  to  give  them, — the  pleasant  and 
the  unpleasant,  the  siceet  and  the  hitter. 

"  And  having  obtained  the  victory  over  the  appetites,  he  who 
seeks  after  entire  holiness  of  heart,  will  pass  on  to  other  parts  of 
our  fallen  nature,  and  will  endeavour  to  subject  the  wandering 
intellect,  the  misplaced  affections,  and  the  inordinate  will. 
Severely  repressive  acts,  analogous  to  the  cutting  off  the  right 
hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  the  right  eye,  must  be  put  forth 
here  also.  And  success  may  be  expected  to  follow,  if  the  efforts 
of  the  creature,  whatever  they  may  be,  (and  which  are  always 
utter  weakness,  without  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  without  the 
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niv'mo  blcssinr:;,)  arc  attenclcil  with  piaAHM-,  with  faith,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  serious  and  devout  recollection." 

ller  views  of  austerities  or  acts  of  mortification,  as  thoy  are 
given  in  her  Autobiography,  and  as  they  are  interpreted  and 
perhaps  somewhat  modified  in  her  Short  Method  of  Prayer,  and 
her  other  works,  arc  less  objectionable  than  some  might  suppose, 
who  have  not  carefully  examined  them.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  her  earliest  views  on  this  subject  were  incorrect  and  dan- 
gerous. IJut  after  she  had  become  emancipated  (which  was  the 
case  at  an  early  period  of  her  experience)  from  certain  early 
impressions,  it  is  obvious  that  she  regarded  acts  of  austerity  and 
mortification  as  having  relation  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and 
not  as  furnishing  an  atoning  element ;  as  disciplinary,  and  not 
as  expiatory, — a  distinction  which  is  radical  and  of  great  conse- 
quence. And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  she  thought  that 
sucli  austere  and  self-mortifying  acts,  which  are  to  be  practised 
with  a  reference  to  certain  definite  physical  and  mental  results, 
should  continue  only  for  a  time.  In  other  words,  when  the  end 
of  the  austerity  or  mortification  is  secured,  the  act  itself  should 
cease. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  distinction  which  separates  the  idea  of 
expiation  from  austere  and  self-mortifying  acts,  and  makes  them 
merely  disciplinary,  would  be  found  to  hold  good  in  many  in- 
stances ;  but,  w'ithout  pretending  to  say  how  far  this  may  bo 
the  case,  I  will  relate  here  a  single  incident  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  The  monks  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  in  France,  after  the  reform  which  was  effected  there  by 
M.  De  Ranee,  were  exceedingly  strict  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  deprivations  they  endured,  and  the  austerities  they  imposed 
upon  themselves,  seemed  to  be  as  great  as  human  nature  is  well 
capable  of  enduring.  A  person  at  a  certain  time  visited  the 
monastery,  and  witnessing  the  austerities  which  were  practised, 
he  expressed  to  the  monks  his  admiration  of  their  self-denial  in 
rejecting  those  indulgences  which  were  so  common  among  other 
persons.  The  monks,  laying  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  with  a 
look  of  deep  humiliation,  replied  in  words  to  this  effect.  "  We 
bless  God  that  we  find  Him  all-sufficient  without  the  possession 
of  those  things  to  which  you  have  referred.  We  reject  all  such 
possessions  and  indulgences,  but  without  claiming  any  merit  for 
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it.  Our  deepest  jjenances  are  proper  subjects  of  repentance. 
We  should  have  been  here  to  httle  purpose,  had  we  not  learned 
that  our  penitential  acts,  performed  with  too  little  feeling,  are 
not  such  as  they  should  be  ;  and  that  our  righteousness  is  not 
free  from  imperfection  and  pollution.  Whatever  we  may 
endure,  or  for  whatever  reason  it  may  be  done,  we  ascribe  all 
our  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance  to  the  blood  of  Christ  alone."* 

The  subjection  of  the  appetites,  which  has  a  close  connexion 
with  mental  purity,  and  is  exceedingly  important,  constitutes 
but  a  part,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  but  a  small  part,  of  that 
physical  and  mental  contest  and  victory  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called.  His  whole  nature,  every  thought  and  every  feeling, 
every  act  of  the  desires  and  of  the  will,  is  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  the 
pious  subject  of  this  Memoir,  with  the  great  powers  of  analysis 
and  reflection  she  possessed,  fully  understood  this.  The  state- 
ments which  we  have  just  now  quoted  from  her,  show  that 
she  did.  It  was  her  desire  and  purpose,  botli  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's,  But  she  found  that  the  contest, 
which  she  was  summoned  to  carry  on  with  other  and  higher 
parts  of  her  nature,  was  more  trying  and  less  successful  than 
that  which  she  had  prosecuted  in  other  respects. 

Under  the  influence  of  principles  which  are  good  when  they 
are  not  inordinate,  she  found  to  her  great  grief  that  she  still 
loved  to  hear  and  to  know  more  than  a  sanctified  Christianity 
would  allow.  Man,  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  life,  is 
disposed  to  diffuse  himself, — to  overleap  the  humbling  barrieis 
of  God's  providence,  and  to  mingle  in  what  is  not  his  own.  The 
principle  of  curiosity,  always  strong,  but  especially  so  in  a  mind 
like  hers,  was  not  only  not  dead,  but  what  is  still  more  import- 
ant, it  ceased  to  be  properly  regulated.  It  was  still  a  matter  of 
interest  with  her,  (more  so,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  than  was  con- 
sistent with  entire  holiness  of  heart,)  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and 
to  experience  the  pleasures  of  worldly  intercourse  and  con- 
versation. 

At  one  time  the  contest  which  she  experienced  in  this  direc- 
tion was  ver}'  considerable.     Satan  linew  how  and  where  to  aim 

*  Actoiiiit  of  the  Monastery  of  Lii  'J'raiipc,  and  I'f  tin.  Institution  of  Port  IJoyal, 
l>y  Mary  Anne  Scliimmclpoiininck,  vol.  i,  p.  110. 
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liis  arrows.  IK'  IkuI  siij^^ju-ity  enough  to  jiorceivc  that  she  was 
not  a  woman  that  could  easily  be  subdued  by  appeals  and  tenip- 
tntions  applied  to  her  physical  nature,  but  that  they  must  be 
nmile  to  her  great  powers  of  intellect,  her  pride  of  character, 
and  her  desire  of  personal  admiration  and  of  personal  influence. 
The  suggestion  came  insidiously,  but  it  entered  deeply  into  the 
heart.  For  two  years  she  had  laboured  faithfully  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  had  been  without 
sin,  but  that  she  had  struggled  faithfully,  though  sometimes 
unsuccessfully  against  sin,  and  without  ever  thinking  for  a  mo- 
ment of  yielding  quietly  to  its  solicitations  and  influences  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  all  this  favourable  probation  that  the  secret 
whisper,  breathed  out  gently  and  with  great  art,  came  to  her 
soul.  It  came  from  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  was  applied  with 
Satanic  skill.  Is  it  possible  that  I  must  so  far  give  up  all  to 
God,  that  I  shall  have  nothing  left  for  the  world  ?  In  this  age 
of  refinement  and  pleasure,  when  everything  is  awake  to  intelli- 
gence, and  when  there  is  apparently  but  one  voice  of  joy,  is  it 
necessary,  or  even  reasonable,  that  my  eye  should  be  shut  and 
my  ears  closed,  and  my  lips  silent  ?  The  assault  was  made 
with  so  much  adroitness,  that  her  religious  resolution,  after 
having  been  strenuously  sustained  for  some  time,  began  to  waver. 
It  is  in  connexion  with  this  state  of  things  in  her  mental  ex- 
perience, that  she  speaks  of  a  visit  of  some  length,  which  she 
made  in  Paris, — her  usual  residence  being  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  city.  During  this  residence  there,  she  says,  in  ex[»res- 
sions  which  convey  an  ominous  import  to  the  religious  mind, 
"  I  relaxed  in  my  usual  religious  exercises,  on  account  of  the 
little  time  I  had."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  reli- 
gious declensions  generally  begin  in  this  way.  When  she  first 
went  to  Paris  at  this  period,  she  seems  to  have  been  compara- 
tively in  a  good  religious  state.  She  speaks  of  God's  grace  to 
her, — of  His  continual  presence  and  care.  She  had  experienced 
some  heavy  temptations  and  trials  before,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  yielded  to  them  in  any  great  degree.  But  she  felt  here 
as  she  had  not  felt  before,  since  she  professed  to  walk  in  a  new 
life, — the  dangerous  power  of  the  heart,  even  of  the  Christian 
heart,  whenever  it  is  left  to  itself,  and  is  unrestrained  by  Divine 
grace.     Speaking  of  her  internal  state  about  this  time,  she  says. 
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"  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  like  one  of  those  young  brides,  who 
find  a  difficulty  after  their  marriage,  in  laying  aside  their  self- 
indulgence  and  self-love,  and  in  faithfully  following  their  hus- 
bands into  the  duties  and  cares  of  life."  To  a  mind  that  was 
not  fully  established  in  the  religious  life,  or  which  was  tempo- 
rarily shaken  in  its  religious  principles, — Paris,  which  was  not 
more  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  of  science,  than  it  was  of 
worldly  pleasure  and  of  fashion,  was  a  place  full  of  hazard.  She 
found  the  temptation  great ;  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
liuman  weakness  when  we  say,  that  she  in  some  degree  yielded 
to  it. 

She  says,  "  I  did  many  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done!' 
What  these  things  were,  we  do  not  fully  know.  She  mentions, 
however,  as  one  thing  which  gave  her  trouble,  that  she  felt  an 
improper  gratification  in  receiving  the  attention  of  others.  In 
other  words,  her  vanity  still  lived.  There  were  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  city,  apparently  persons  without  experimental  re- 
ligion, who  were  extremely  fond  of  her  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
faults  which  she  speaks  of  having  committed  at  this  time,  that 
she  allowed  them  to  express  their  personal  regard  in  too  strong 
terms,  without  checking  it  as  she  ought.  It  appears  also,  from 
some  remarks  she  makes,  that  she  regarded  herself  as  having 
conformed  too  much  to  the  dress  of  the  Parisian  ladies.  Amons: 
other  things  which  indicate  her  sense  of  her  danger  and  of  her 
actual  unfaithfulness  to  God,  she  speaks  of  promenading  in  the 
public  walks  of  the  city,  a  practice  not  necessarily  improper  or 
sinful.  But  she  gives  us  to  understand  that  she  did  not  do  it 
merely  out  of  complaisance  to  her  friends  who  desired  her  com- 
pany, nor  for  the  physical  pleasure  and  benefit  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  practice  ;  but  partly,  at  least,  from  the  un- 
sanctified  feeling  of  personal  display,  the  desire  of  seeing  and  of 
being  seen.     But  deeply  did  she  lament  these  falls. 

"  As  I  saw  that  the  purity  of  my  state  was  likely  to  be  sul- 
lied by  a  too  great  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  made  haste  to 
finish  the  business  which  detained  me  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
return  into  the  country.  It  is  true,  0  God,  I  felt  that  Thou 
hadst  given  me  strength  enough,  in  connexion  with  Thy  pro- 
mised assistance,  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  evil.  But  I  found 
myself  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  temptation.     And  J  liail  so  far 
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}ioKk'il  to  the  evil  iiilliioiuvs,  to  wliiih  1  luul  i)cen  exposed,  thai 
1  I'oiind  it  dillicult  to  resist  the  vain  ceremonies  and  coniphiis- 
anees,  whieli  characterize  fashionable  life.  Invited  to  join  in 
the  pleasnres  to  which  the  world  was  so  generally  and  strongly 
devoted,  1  was  very  far  from  tiisting  the  satisfaction,  which  they 
seemed  to  give  to  others.  '  Alas  !'  said  I,  '  tltis  is  not  my  God, 
and  nothing  beside  Ilim  can  give  solid  pleasure.' 

"  I  was  not  only  disai)pointeil,  but  I  felt  the  deep  sorrow 
which  always  afllicts  imfaithful  souls.  1  cannot  well  describe 
the  anguish  of  which  I  was  the  subject.  It  was  like  a  consum- 
ing lire.  Banished  from  the  presence  of  my  Beloved,  my  bride- 
groom, how  could  I  be  hai)py  !  I  could  not  find  access  to  Him, 
and  I  certainly  could  not  find  rest  out  of  Him.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  I  w^as  like  the  ^dove  out  of  the  Ark  ;  which,  find- 
ing no  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot,  was  constrained  to  return 
again  ;  but  finding  the  window  shut,  could  only  fly  about  with- 
out being  able  to  enter." 

Her  husband,  with  the  keen  eye  of  one  who  did  not  consider 
the  value  of  her  natural  character  as  enhanced  at  all  by  her 
religious  traits,  saw  her  position,  and  we  may  well  suppose 
secretly  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  no  disquiet  to  him,  looking  at 
the  matter  in  the  worldly  light,  that  she  had  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  fashionable  companies  of  the  most  gay  and  fashion- 
able city  in  the  world.  And  still  he  could  not  but  see  that  the 
snare,  which  was  thus  laid  for  the  faith  and  piety  of  his  wife,  in 
the  attractions  and  assemblies  of  Paris,  had  in  some  degree 
failed.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  she  had  both  seen  her  dan- 
ger, and  had  exhibited  the  wisdom  and  the  decision  to  flee  from 
it.  But  certainly,  if  her  religious  principle  was  thus  severely 
tested  at  Paris,  there  could  be  no  hazard  to  it,  in  her  making 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  among  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  others  of  God's  great  works.  This,  obviously,  was  a  very 
natural  snggestion.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should 
take  a  distant  journey.  Her  husband  could  go  with  her,  and 
was  ready  to  do  it.  His  state  of  health  was  such,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial.  And  if  her  own  health  should  not 
be  improved,  as  it  would  be  very  likely  to  be,  it  would  certainly 
contribute  to  her  happiness.  And  it  was  an  incidental  consi- 
deration which  had  its  weight,  that  her  parents  came  from 
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Montargis,  the  place  of  her  early  life  and  recollections,  which 
could  be  visited  iu  the  way.  Orleans,  too,  which  it  was  contem- 
plated to  visit  in  the  tour,  was  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  city. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  thing  to  an  imaginative  mind  like  hers,  to 
tread  the  banks  and  to  behold  the  scenery  of  the  magnificent 
Loire.  With  that  great  river  there  were  some  interesting  recol- 
lections connected.  Not  many  years  before,  its  waters  had 
been  wedded  to  those  of  the  Seine  by  the  Canal  of  Briare  ;  an 
astonishing  work,  which  was  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  of 
her  husband's  father,  and  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of 
her  family.  Hence  arose  the  journey  to  the  distant  province  of 
Touraine.  This  may  be  dated  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1670. 
But  this  journey  also,  undertaken  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  her  visit  to  Paris,  was  attended  with  temptation 
and  sin.  During  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  geiierally  jour- 
neyed in  a  carriage,  and  with  such  attendants  and  equipage  as 
was  thought  suitable  to  her  position  in  society,  or  as  her  hus- 
band's desires  and  tastes  might  dictate.  And  as  she  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  in  the  Orleanois  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
river  Loire,  the  Loire  known  in  history  and  song,  her  eye  be- 
trayed her  heart,  and  she  found  the  spirit  of  worldly  interest 
again  waking  up  within  her.  But  the  company  of  others, 
involving  as  it  does  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  of  unsanc- 
tified  nature,  is  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  the  sight  of 
cities  or  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  In  that  part  of  France 
her  father's  family  and  her  husband's  had  been  known,  so  that 
her  movements  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  secret.  Her  personal 
reputation  had  preceded  her.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were 
remarkable  ;  and  were  always  felt  when  she  was  disposed  to 
exert  them.  Men  were  taken  also  with  her  beauty  and  her 
wealth.  "  In  this  journey,"  she  says,  "  abundance  of  visits  and 
applauses  were  bestowed  upon  me  ;  and  I,  who  had  already 
experienced  the  pangs  of  being  unfaithful  to  God,  found  emo- 
tions of  vanity  once  more  springing  to  life  within  me.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  and  after  all  the  bitterness  I  had  experienced, 
I  loved  human  applause,  while  I  clearly  perceived  its  folly. 
And  I  loved  that  in  myself  which  caused  this  ap[)lausc,  wliile  in 
the  conflict  of  my  mind's  feelings,  I  desired  to  be  delivered  from 
it.     The  life  of  nature  was  pleased  with  ])ublic  favour  ;  but  the 
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lite  of  gmce  niaile  nic  see  the  diiiiger  of  it,  and  dread  it.  Oh, 
what  paiijijs  tlic  lieart  feels  which  is  in  this  situation  !  Deep 
was  tlie  afthelion  which  this  combat  of  grace  and  nature  cost 
me  !  Wliat  renilered  my  position  tlic  more  dangerous  was, 
that  they  not  only  praised  my  youth  and  beauty,  but  passed 
com]>liments  upon  my  virtue.  But  this  I  could  not  receive.  1 
had  been  too  deei)ly  tauglit  that  there  is  nothing  but  unworthi- 
ness  and  weakness  in  myself,  and  that  all  goodness  is  from 
God." 

"  We  met  with  some  accidents,"  she  says,  "  in  this  journey, 
which  were  sufficient  to  have  impressed  and  terrified  any  one. 
And  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  with  gratitude,  that  though  the 
corruptions  of  my  nature  prevailed  against  me,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  my  Heavenly 
Father  did  not  desert  me.  He  kept  me  submissive  and  resigned 
in  dangers,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  escape. 
At  one  time,  as  we  Avcre  travelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
we  got  into  a  narrow  path,  from  wdiicli  w^e  could  not  well  re- 
treat. The  waves  of  the  river  washed  the  base  of  the  narrow 
road  which  was  before  us,  and  partly  undermined  it,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  our  footmen  to  support  one  side  of  the  car- 
riage, in  order  to  pass  it  over.  All  around  me  were  terrified  ; 
but  God  kept  me  in  tranquillity.  Indeed,  sensible  of  my  weak- 
ness, and  fearful  that  I  might  still  more  dishonour  Plim,  I 
seemed  to  have  a  secret  desire,  that  He  would  take  me  out  of 
the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  world,  by  some  sudden  stroke 
of  his  providence." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  excursion,  which  she  designates  as 
her  journey  to  Orleans  and  Touraine,  she  yielded  in  some  degree 
to  the  temptations  to  which  slie  was  subject.  In  the  sorrow  and 
depression  of  her  spirit,  she  went  in  search  of  religious  friends 
and  teachers,  to  confess  and  lament  her  backslidings.  But  they 
did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  enter  into  her  feelings.  "  They 
did  not  condemn,"  she  says,  "  what  God  condemned ;  and 
treated  those  things  as  excusable  and  proper,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  disa])proved  and  even  detestable  in  His  sight.  But  in 
saying  that  they  wholly  extenuated  my  faults,  or  did  not  con- 
sider them  very  great,  I  ought  to  add,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand (nobody  hut  myself  could  understand)  how  much  God 
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liad  done  for  me.  Instead  of  measuring  my  faults  by  the 
mercies  and  graces  which  God  had  conferred  upon  me,  they 
only  considered  what  I  was,  in  comparison  ivitli  u-hat  I  might 
have  been.  Hence,  instead  of  blaming  me,  their  remarks 
tended  rather  to  flatter  my  pride,  and  to  justify  me  in  things 
which  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  and  rebuke. 

'■  It  is  an  important  remark,  that  a  sin  is  not  to  be  measured 
merely  by  its  nature,  m  itself  co7isidered  ;  but  also  by  the  state 
of  the  person  who  commits  it ;  as  the  least  unfaithfulness  in  a 
wife  is  more  injinious  to  a  husband,  and  affects  him  more 
deeply,  than  far  greater  acts  of  unkindness  and  neglect  in  his 
domestics.  I  had  given  myself  to  God  in  a  bond  of  union  more 
sacred  than  any  human  tie.  Was  it  possible,  then,  to  bestow 
my  thoughts  and  affections  on  another,  without  offending  Him 
to  whom  my  soul  had  already  betrothed  itself  ?  My  trials  were 
connected,  in  part,  with  the  fashions  of  those  gay  times,  the 
modes  of  dress,  and  methods  of  personal  intercourse.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  with  whom,  in  my  journey  to 
Orleans  and  Touraine,  I  was  led  almost  necessarily  to  associate, 
was  hardly  consistent  with  Christian,  or  even  natural  modesty 
and  decorum.  I  did  not  wholly  conform  to  the  prevalent 
modes,  but  I  went  too  far  in  that  direction. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  associates,  seeing  that  I  covered  my  neck 
much  more  than  was  common  for  females  at  that  time,  assured 
me  that  I  was  quite  modest  and  Christian-like  in  my  attire ; 
and  as  my  husband  liked  my  dress,  there  could  be  nothing 
amiss  in  it.  But  there  was  something  within  me,  which  told 
me  that  it  was  not  so.  Tlie  Christian  knows  what  it  is  to  hear 
the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul.  This  inward  voice  troubled  me. 
It  seemed  to  say,  whither  art  thou  going,  thou  '  whom  my  soul 
lovetli  ?'  Divine  love  drew  me  gently  and  sweetly  in  one 
direction  ;  while  natural  vanity  violently  dragged  me  in  another. 
I  was  undecided  ;  loving  God,  but  not  wholly  willing  to  give  up 
the  world.     My  heart  was  rent  asunder  by  the  contest." 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  state  to  be  in.  But  it  is  proper  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the  present 
and  her  former  state.  In  the  days  of  her  life  of  nature,  at  least 
in  that  period  before  which  God  began  to  operate  in  her  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  she  not  only  sinned,  but  had  in  reality  no  disposi- 
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tion  to  do  otherwise.  She  (ovcd  to  Bin.  It  was  dilibrcnt  now. 
Renovated,  tliough  imperfect — sincerely  desirous  to  do  right, 
tlionp;h  often  failing  to  do  so,  becanse  she  was  not  enliglitened 
in  the  way  of  holy  living  by  faith  alone — she  could  not  fall  into 
transgression  without  experiencing  the  deepest  sorrow  and  tor- 
ment of  mind.  Sin  liad  lost  the  sweetness  which  once  charac- 
terized it.  She  began  to  perceive,  that  even  the  smallest  trans- 
gression cannot  fail  to  separate  from  God.  The  wretchedness, 
therefore,  which  it  occasioned,  when  slic  found  in  any  case  that 
she  liad  sinned  against  her  Heavenly  Father,  was  inexpressible. 

If,  under  the  impulse  of  an  unsanctified  curiosity,  she  gave  an 
unguarded  look — if  in  a  moment  of  temptation  she  uttered  a 
hasty  reply  to  the  rebukes  and  accusations  of  others — (moral 
delinquencies  which  some  might  not  regard  as  very  great) — she 
found  that  it  cost  her  bitter  tears.  Even  when  she  dispensed 
her  munificent  charity,  which  brought  consolation  to  the  poor 
and  suffering,  she  sometimes  found,  with  sorrow  of  heart,  that 
the  donation  which  ought  to  have  been  made  with  "  a  single  eye" 
was  corrupted  by  a  glance  at  the  rewards  of  self-complacency 
and  of  worldly  applause. 

"  The  God  of  love,"  she  says,  "  so  enlightened  my  heart,  and 
so  scrutinized  its  secret  springs,  that  the  smallest  defects  became 
exposed.  In  my  conversation  with  others,  I  could  often  discover 
some  secret  motive  which  was  evil,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  keep  silence.  And  even  my  silence,  when  examined 
by  the  aid  of  the  divine  light,  was  not  exempt  from  imperfection. 
If  I  was  led  to  converse  about  myself,  and  said  anything  in  my 
own  favour,  I  discovered  pride.  And  I  could  not  even  walk  the 
streets,  without  sometimes  noticing  in  my  movements  the  im- 
pulse of  the  life  of  self."  She  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition 
described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans, — a  description  which 
will  apply  both  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  sinner  when 
deeply  convicted  of  his  transgressions,  and  to  the  inward  conflicts 
of  the  partially  sanctified  Christian.  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man  ;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers, warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin." 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,"  she  adds  further,  "  that 
God  suffered  my  faults  to  go  unpunished.     Oh,  my  God  ! — with 
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what  rigour  dost  thou  punish  the  most  faithful,  the  most  loving 
and  beloved  of  thy  children  !  The  anguish  which  the  truly 
devout  soul  experiences,  when  it  sees  sin  in  itself,  is  inexpressible. 
The  method  which  God  takes  inwardly  to  correct  those  whom 
He  designs  to  purify  radically  and  completely,  must  be  felt,  in 
order  to  be  understood.  The  anguish  of  the  soul,  in  consequence 
of  its  inward  consciousness  of  failing  to  do  its  duty,  can  perhaps 
best  be  expressed  by  calling  it  a  secret  burning, — an  internal 
fire.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  compared  to  a  dislocated  joint,  which 
is  in  incessant  torment,  until  the  bone  is  replaced.  Sometimes 
such  a  soul  is  tempted  to  look  to  men  and  to  seek  consolation 
in  the  creature ;  but  this  is  in  violation  of  God's  designs  upon 
it,  and  it  cannot  in  that  way  find  any  true  rest.  It  is  best  to 
endure  patiently,  till  God  sees  fit,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to 
remove  the  agony,  and  thus  learn  effectually  the  bitterness  of 
transgression." 

In  this  divided  state  of  mind,  continually  striving  for  a  better 
religious  state,  and  yet  continually  faltering  and  failing  in  the 
resolutions  she  had  most  seriously  made,  she  received  an  invita- 
tion to  make  one  in  a  fashionable  party  to  visit  St.  Cloud.  This 
beautiful  village,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  tlie 
distance  of  only  six  miles  from  Paris,  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
resort  of  fashionable  society.  Celebrated  for  its  natural  scenery, 
its  park,  and  the  magnificent  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  it  was  the  chosen  spot  for  the  residences  of  many 
families  of  wealth  and  taste.  It  happened  that  other  ladies, 
with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  were  invited  to  the  festival ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  solicitations  were  employed  to 
induce  her  to  go  with  them.  She  yielded  to  them,  but  not 
without  condemning  herself  for  doing  it. 

"  I  went,"  she  says,  "  through  a  spirit  of  weak  compliance, 
and  from  the  impulse  of  vanity.  Everything  connected  with 
the  entertainment  which  was  given  us,  was  magnificent.  It  was 
an  occasion  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  views  of 
the  votaries  of  worldly  pleasure.  The  ladies  who  attended  me, 
wise  in  worldly  wisdom,  but  not  in  the  things  of  religion,  relished 
it.  But  as  for  me,  it  filled  me  with  bitterness.  I  pleased  others ; 
but  I  offended  Him  whom  I  ouglit  most  to  have  pleased.  Rich 
were  the  tables  that  were  spread,  but  I  coidd  cat  nothing.  The 
ffounds  of  festivity  and  joy  arose  on  every  side  ;  but  it  was  not 
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possible  tor  iiic  to  enjoy  jmytliiug.  Pleasure  shone  iu  the  looks 
of  other  visitants,  but  sorrow  was  written  upon  mine.  Oh,  what 
tears  did  this  lalse  step  cost  me  1  My  Beloved  was  otiended. 
For  above  three  lon^^  uiontbs  He  withdrew  entirely  the  favours  of 
His  presence.     I  could  see  nothing  but  an  angry  God  before  me." 

One  important  lesson  wliich  she  learned  from  these  teiupta- 
tious  and  follies, — a  lesson  as  important  as  any  which  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  life  renders  indisi)ensable, — was  that  of  her  entire 
dependence  on  divine  grace.  "  I  became,"  she  says,  "  deeply 
assured  of  what  the  prophet  hath  said,  'Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  laitchmcm  wakefh  hut  in  vain  !'  When  I  looked 
to  Thee,  0  my  Lord  !  thou  wast  my  faithful  keeper  ;  thou  didst 
continually  defend  my  heart  against  all  kinds  of  enemies.  But, 
alas  !  when  left  to  myself,  I  was  all  weakness.  How  easily  did 
my  enemies  prevail  over  me  !  Let  others  ascribe  their  victories 
to  their  own  fidelity.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  never  attribute 
them  to  anything  else  than  Thy  paternal  care  over  me.  I  have 
too  often  experienced,  to  my  cost,  what  I  should  be  without 
Thee,  to  presume  in  the  least  on  any  wisdom  or  efiforts  of  my 
own.  It  is  to  Thee,  0  God,  my  Deliverer,  that  I  owe  every- 
thing !  And  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  that  I  am 
thus  indebted  to  Thee." 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  she  now  found  it  necessary  to  pause 
and  reflect.  From  this  time,  she  gave  her  mind  to  the  great 
subject  of  holy  living,  with  a  deep  and  solemn  earnestness, 
which  she  had  never  experienced  before.  She  began  to  realize 
the  tremendous  import  of  those  solemn  words  of  the  Saviour, 
(words  which  have  an  import  that  is  not  generally  understood, 
though  it  is  not  possible  that  their  meaning  should  always  be 
hidden,)  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he  luill 
hate  the  one  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  ivill  hold  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  3Iammon." 

There  is  but  one  way  for  the  Christian  to  walk  in.  It  is  not 
possible  that  there  should  be  any  other.  "  A  strait  and 
naiirow  way"  it  is  true ;  but  still,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
difficult  way.  Undoubtedly  it  is  difficult  to  a  heart  that  is 
naturally  averse  to  it,  to  enter  into  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  such 
a  heart  to  become  entirely  naturalized  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
difficulty  which  is  experienced  within  these  limits,  is  very  great. 
But  when  once  the  process  is  fairly  begun,  and  the  influence  of 
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old  habits  is  broken,  the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced, 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  removed ;  and  it  becomes  true,  as  the 
Saviour  has  said,  that  His  "yoke  is  easy, and  His  burden  is  light." 
But  people  do  not  understand  this  ;  first,  because,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  they  do  not  make  the  experiment  at  all, — they 
do  not  even  enter  into  the  way ;  and  secondly,  because  they  do 
not  persevere  in  the  experiment  when  made,  sufficiently  long  to 
render  it  a  fair  one.  But  whether  difficult  or  not,  whether  the 
difficulty  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  God's  way, 
and  therefore  the  only  true  and  safe  way.  But  why  is  it  de- 
scribed as  a  strait  and  narrow  way  ?  I  answer,  not  because 
it  is  or  can  be  difficult  to  one  whose  heart  is  right,  but  because 
it  is  a  way  in  which  every  step  is  regulated  by  God's  will.  It  is 
a  way  of  one  principle,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than 
both  strait  and  narrow.  Any  deviation  from  that  will,  how- 
ever slight  it  may  be,  is  necessarily  a  step  out  of  the  way.  It 
may  be  concisely  described,  therefore,  as  a  way  in  God's  will. 
And  this  truly  is  the  way  of  life.  It  is  not  only  the  way  ivliicli 
leads  to  life,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it ;  but  it  does  of  itself 
constitute  a  life,  because  he,  ivho  is  in  God's  ivill,  is  in  life,  and 
life  is  in  him.  "  This,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "  is  the  record, 
— That  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  So7i  of  God  hath  not  life."     (1  John  v.  11,  12.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Reference  to  her  early  views  of  her  Christian  state — Her  surprise  at  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  sin  in  herself — Seeks  assistance  and  advice  from  others — Re- 
marks on  the  religious  character  of  that  age — Consults  with  Genevieve  Granger, 
the  Prioress  of  the  Benedictines — Attends  religious  services  at  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris — On  her  way  thither  she  has  an  extraordinary  interview 
with  a  person  unknown — His  advice  to  her — Renewed  consecration,  in  which  she 
gives  up  all  without  reserve — Attacked  by  the  small  pox — Treatment  experienced 
from  her  stepmother — Death  of  her  youngest  son — Her  feelings — Her  poetical 
writings — Justice  of  God  amiable. 

In  this  season  of  temptation  and  penitence,  of  trial  and  of 
comparative  despondency,  she  looked  around  for  advice  and 
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iissistance.  Not.  tully  inronuoil,  as  nhe  herself  expressly  states, 
ill  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  inward  life,  she  felt  peri)lexecl 
ami  confounded  at  the  knowledge  of  her  own  situation.  In  the 
lirst  joy  of  her  spiritual  espousals,  she  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  hei-self,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  that  period  of  religious 
experience,  not  only  as  a  sinner  forgiven  for  the  sins  which  are 
past ;  hut  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  a  sinner  saved  from 
the  commission  of  sin  for  the  present,  and  in  all  future  time. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  the  excited  state  of  her  young  love, 
when  the  turbulent  emotions  perplex  the  calm  exercises  of 
the  judgment,  she  appears  to  have  regarded  the  victory  which 
God  had  given  her,  as  one  which  would  stand  against  all 
possible  assaults ;  the  greatness  of  her  triumph  for  to-day 
scarcely  exceeding  the  strength  of  her  confidence  for  to-morrow. 
She  felt  no  sting  in  her  conscience ;  she  bore  no  cloud  on  her 
brow. 

How  surprised,  then,  was  she  to  find,  after  a  short  period, 
and  after  a  more  close  and  thorough  examination,  that  her  best 
acts  were  mingled  with  imperfection  and  sin  ;  and  that  every 
day,  as  she  was  increasingly  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she 
seemed  to  discover  more  and  more  of  motives  to  action,  which 
might  be  described  as  sinful.  After  all  her  struggles  and  all 
her  hopes,  she  found  herself  in  the  situation  of  being  condemned 
to  bear  about  a  secret  but  terrible  enemy  in  her  own  bosom. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  look  around 
for  some  religious  person  who  might  render  her  some  assistance. 
Were  others  in  the  same  situation  ?  Was  it  our  destiny  to  be 
always  sinning  and  always  repenting  ?  Was  there  really  no 
hope  of  deliverance  from  transgression  till  we  might  find  it  in 
the  grave  ?  Such  were  some  of  the  questions  which  arose  in  her 
mind.     Who  coidd  tell  her  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it  ? 

This  was  not  an  age,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished for  piety.  I  speak  particidarly  of  France.  Pious 
individuals  undoubtedly  there  were,  but  piety  was  not  its  char- 
acteristic. The  Spirit  of  God,  operating  in  some  hearts,  carried 
on  the  great  work  of  mental  renovation.  We  cannot  well  for- 
get that  it  was  in  this  age  that  the  Port  loyalists  acquired  a 
name  which  will  long  be  celebrated.  From  time  to  time  some 
gay  yoimg  people  of  Paris,  or  of  the  [)rovinces,  sick  of  the 
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vanities  of  the  world,  went  into  religious  retirement,  and  were 
known  no  more,  except  by  pious  works  and  prayers.  Others, 
like  the  celebrated  M.  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  possessed  of  talents 
that  would  have  signalized  almost  any  name,  found  their  career 
of  aspiring  worldliness  coming  in  conflict  with  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  and  were  ultimately  led  in  the  way,  which  at  the 
time  seemed  full  of  sorrow  and  perplexity  to  adore  the  hand 
which  secretly  smote  them.  We  cannot  well  forget,  that  the 
daughters  of  the  great  Colbert,  the  Sully  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
ladies  alike  distinguished  by  character  and  by  position  in  society, 
set  an  illustrious  example,  in  a  corrupt  period  of  the  world,  of 
sincere,  decided,  and  unaffected  piety.  This  was  the  age  and 
this  the  country  of  Nicole  and  Arnauld,  of  Pascal  and  Racine. 
In  the  retirement  of  La  Trappe,  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  Port 
Royal,  at  St.  Cyr,  and,  strange  to  say,  within  the  terrible  walls 
of  the  Bastille,  prayers  ascended  from  devout  hearts.'-'  And  may 
we  not  say,  with  good  reason,  that,  in  every  age  and  every  coun- 
try, God  has  a  people  ;  that,  in  periods  of  religious  declension, 
as  well  as  at  other  times,  He  has  His  followers,  few  though  they 
may  be,  who  are  known,  appreciated,  and  beloved  by  Him 
whose  favour  alone  is  life. 

But  Madame  Guyon  did  not  find,  in  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  those  helps  from  personal  intercourse  which 
would  have  been  desirable.  Christian  friends  of  deep  piety  and 
of  sound  judgment  were  few  in  number.  But  there  were  some 
such  to  whom  she  had  access ; — one  of  whom,  in  particular, 
Genevieve  Granger,  the  devout  and  judicious  Prioress  of  a  com- 
munity of  Benedictines  established  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  of  her  residence,  she  often  mentions.  To  this  individual 
she  had  been  introduced  some  years  before  by  the  Franciscan, 
whom  Providence  had  employed  as  the  special  means  of  her 
conversion.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  was  rendered  the 
more  natural  and  easy  by  the  circumstance,  that  her  husband's 
sisters  were  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for  some  time  previous, 
under  the  care  of  the  Prioress.     To  her,  more  freely  and  more 

*  I  refei-  in  this  remark,  among  otlior  iiKstaiiccs,  to  lliu  case  of  Fallior  Scgucimt, 
a  priest  of  tlie  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  to  tliat  of  M.  do  St.  Claude,  a 
distinguished  Port  Koyalist,  and  a  man  of  great  piel.v,  I'oth  of  wlioin  were  confined 
in  the  dungeons  (if  tlie  r>asfi]li'. 
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i'ully  than  to  any  other,  slie  mailo  kiu)\vn  the  temptations  she 
hail  experienoeil,  anil  the  lUlls  ol'  which  slie  had  hecii  guilty. 

This  j)ious  woman,  Avho,  from  a  personal  observation  of  her 
course,  as  well  as  from  piivate  conversation,  understood  Madame 
Cnyon's  religious  position,  encouraged  her  nuich  in  her  hopes 
and  purposes  of  a  new  and  amended  life.  IShe  probably  had 
some  foresight  of  the  position  which  Providence  might  call  her 
to  occupy,  and  of  the  influence  she  might  exeit.  Certain  it  is, 
that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  explain  to  her  the  great  difficulty  of 
uniting  a  conformity  with  the  world,  even  to  that  limited  extent 
in  wliich  she  had  found  herself  involved  in  it,  with  an  entire 
fulfilment  of  Christian  obligations.  Her  own  personal  ex])e- 
)-ience  was  calculated  to  add  weight  to  her  suggestions.  Adopt- 
ing the  principle,  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  even  amid  the 
temptations  of  the  present  life,  to  live  icliolhj  to  God,  she  was 
unwilling  to  see  any  one,  especially  such  a  person  as  Madaiue 
Guyon,  adopting  a  standard  of  feeling  and  action  which  should 
fall  anywhere  below  the  mark  of  entire  consecration,  and  of 
perfect  faith  and  love. 

Madame  Guyon,  at  this  period  of  her  personal  history,  began  to 
have  a  more  distinct  and  realizing  perception  of  what  is  implied 
in  a  sanctified  life.  Some  portions  of  her  reading,  as  well  as  her 
personal  experience,  had  been  favourable  to  this  result.  In  the 
Life  of  Madame  de  Chantal,  which  she  had  read  with  great 
interest,  she  found  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  in  a  will  subjected  to  God,  and  in  a  heart 
filled  with  love,  illustrated  in  daily  living  and  practice,  as  well 
as  asserted  as  a  doctrine.  The  writings  of  Francis  de  Sales  are 
characterized,  in  distinction  from  many  other  devout  writings  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  by  insisting  on  continual  walking 
with  God,  on  the  entire  surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the 
divine,  and  on  the  existence  of  i)ure  love.  The  wiitings  of  this 
devout  and  learned  man  seem  to  have  been  her  constant  compa- 
nions through  life.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  genei'ally  ascribed 
to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  high 
Christian  attainment.  All  these  waiters,  in  different  ways  and 
under  different  forms  of  expression,  agree  in  strenuously  teach- 
ing that  the  whole  heart,  the  whole  life,  should  be  given  to  God  ; 
and  that  in  some  true  sense  this  entire  surrender,  not  excluding, 
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however,  a  constant  sense  of  demerit  and  of  dependence  on  God, 
and  the  constant  need  of  the  application  of  Christ's  blood,  is  in 
reality  not  less  practicable  than  it  is  obligatory. 

Her  mind,  therefore,  had  been  prepared  both  by  what  she 
had  read,  and  by  what  she  had  been  inwardly  taught,  to  receive 
promptly,  and  to  confide  strongly  in,  the  suggestions  and  admo- 
nitions of  the  Benedictine  Prioress ;  and  her  confidence  seems 
to  have  been  very  properly  placed.  We  must  judge,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  the  character  of  Genevieve  Granger,  from  the  few 
facts  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon. 
But  these  are  enough  to  show,  that  she  was  a  woman  who  com- 
bined strength  of  intellect  with  humble  piety.  The  world  did 
not  know  her,  but  she  was  not  unknown  to  Him  who  made  the 
world.  She  may  be  described,  I  think,  as  one  of  those  who  live 
in  the  world  without  the  debasements  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
of  whom  it  can  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  "  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him"  And  it  is  well 
for  those  who  are  seeking  religion,  or  who  are  inquiring  the 
methods  of  progress  in  religion,  to  learn  of  those  who  have  thus 
been  taught. 

At  this  most  interesting  juncture  in  her  religious  experience, 
an  incident  occurred,  somewhat  remarkable,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  mind.  She  went  at  a  certain  time  to  attend 
some  religious  services  in  the  celebrated  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris.  As  the  weather  was  inviting,  she  did  not  take  a  car- 
riage as  she  usually  did,  but  decided  to  walk,  although  her 
house  was  some  miles  distant.  She  was  attended,  however,  by 
a  footman,  as  she  generally  was  at  this  period  of  her  life,  when- 
ever she  went  abroad.  Just  as  they  had  passed  one  of  the 
bridges  erected  over  the  river  Seine,  a  person  appeared  at  her 
side  and  entered  into  conversation  ; — a  man  religiously  solemn 
and  instructive  in  his  appearance  and  intercourse,  but  so  poor 
and  almost  repulsive  in  his  attire,  that,  at  their  first  meeting, 
thinking  him  an  object  of  charity,  she  oflered  him  alms. 

"  This  man  spoke  to  me,"  she  says,  "  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
of  God  and  divine  things.  His  remarks  on  the  Holy  Trinity 
were  more  instructive  and  sublime  than  I  had  heard  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  from  any  other  person.  But  his  conversation 
was  chiefly  personal.     T  know  not  how  it  was,  but  he  seemed  in 
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some  \v;iy  tt)  liiivo  acquired  !i  leinarkable  knowledge  ol'  my 
character.  He  professed  to  re<;ard  me  as  a  Christian,  and  si)oke 
espcx;ially  of  my  Kive  to  God,  and  of  my  numerous  charities  to 
tlio  poor  ;  and,  wliile  he  recognised  all  that  was  good  and 
Christian-like  in  me,  ho  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  me  plainly 
of  my  faults.  He  told  me  that  I  was  too  fond  of  my  })ersonal 
attractions  ;  and  enumerated,  one  after  another,  the  various 
faults  and  impcrfectious  which  characterized  this  period  of  my 
life.  And  then,  assuming  a  higher  tone  of  religious  precept,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  God  required  not  merely  a  heart  of 
which  it  could  only  he  said,  it  is  forgiven,  but  a  heart  which 
could  properly,  and  in  some  real  sense,  be  designated  as  hoi//  ; 
that  it  was  not  sufiScient  to  escape  bell,  but  that  he  demanded 
also  the  subjection  of  the  evils  of  our  nature,  and  the  utmost 
purity  and  height  of  Christian  attainment.  The  circumstance 
of  his  wearing  the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  did  not  prevent  his 
speaking  like  one  having  authority.  There  was  something  in 
him  incapable  of  being  concealed  by  the  poverty  of  his  outward 
appearance,  which  commanded  my  silence  and  profound  respect. 
The  Spirit  of  God  bore  witness  to  what  he  said.  The  words  of 
this  remarkable  man,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  whom  I 
have  never  seen  since,  penetrated  my  very  soul.  Deeply  affected 
and  overcome  by  what  he  had  said,  I  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
church  than  I  fainted  away." 

Previously  to  this  period,  Madame  Guyon  had  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  recognising  God  in  His  providences  ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  this  indispensable  knowledge,  she  could  not 
doubt  who  it  was  that  was  speaking  to  her  in  the  voice  of  His 
servants.  Aroused  by  what  she  had  experienced  of  her  own 
weakness,  and  startled  into  solemn  thought  by  these  repeated 
warnings,  she  gave  herself  to  the  Lord  anew. 

And  here  we  may  mark  a  distinct  and  very  important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  her  spiritual  being.  Taught  by  sad  experience, 
she  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  combining  the  love  of  the 
world  with  the  love  of  God.  "  From  tliis  day,  this  hour,  if  it 
be  possible,  I  will  be  wholly  the  Lord's.  The  world  shall  have 
no  portion  in  me."  Such  was  the  language  of  her  heart, — such 
iier  solemn  determination.  She  formed  her  resolution  after 
<"ountinff   the   cost, — a   resolution   which   was    made  in   God's 
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.strength,  and  not  in  her  own ;  which,  in  after  hfe,  was  often 
smitten  by  the  storm  and  tried  in  the  fire  ;  but,  from  this  time 
onward,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  her  history,  was  never 
consumed, — was  never  broken.  She  gave  herself  to  the  Lord, 
not  only  to  be  His  in  the  ordinary  and  mitigated  sense  of  the 
terms,  but  to  be  His  tuholly^  and  to  be  His /or  ever — to  be  His  in 
body  and  in  spirit — to  be  His  in  personal  efforts  and  influence — 
to  be  His  in  all  that  she  ^vas,  and  in  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  he.     There  was  no  reserve. 

Her  consecration,  made  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renounce- 
ment, was  a  consecration  to  God's  will,  and  not  to  Iter  oicm  ; 
to  be  what  Grod  would  have  her  to  be,  and  not  what  her  fallen 
nature  would  have  her  to  be.  Two  years  after  tliis  time, 
she  placed  her  signature  to  a  written  Act  of  Covenant  or  Act  of 
Consecration ;  but  the  Act  itself  she  made  previously,  made  it 
noio,  and  made  it  irrevocahle.  In  its  substance  it  was  written 
in  the  heart,  wherever  else  it  might  fail  for  a  time  to  be  re- 
corded, and  was  witnessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  accepted 
the  offering  of  herself,  which  she  thus  made,  because  He  knew 
it  to  be  sincere.  And,  we  may  add,  that  He  knew  it  to  be  sin- 
cere, because  He  himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  every  good  pur- 
pose, had  inspired  it. 

Desire,  even  religious  desire,  without  a  strong  basis  of  sin- 
cerity, often  stops  short  of  affecting  the  will ;  but,  in  religion 
especially,  desire  without  will  is  practically  of  no  value.  But 
the  error  which  is  alluded  to  in  this  statement,  did  not  attach 
to  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time.  She  not  only  desired  to  be 
holy,  but  she  resolved  to  be  holy.  Her  will  was  in  the  thing, — 
the  will,  which  constitutes  in  its  action  the  unity  of  the  whole 
mind's  action,  and  which  is  the  true  and  only  certain  exponent 
of  the  inward  moral  and  religious  condition. 

And  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  great  difficulty  in  the  position 
of  many  religious  men  at  the  present  time.  They  profess  to 
desire  to  be  holy,  and  perhaps  they  do  desire  it.  They  pray  for 
it  as  well  as  desire  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  be  liolij.  They  are  not  ready,  by  a 
consecrating  act,  resting  on  a  deliberate  and  solenm  puri)osc,  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position,  which  thoy  have  every  reason  to 
think  will,  by  God's  grace,  result  in  holiness.     'V\\'m  may  be  re- 
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i^anloil,  iKMhajis,  as  a  nice  distinction  ;  bnt  when  rightly  under- 
stood, it  seems  to  nic  to  lie  deep  and  nnchangeable  in  the  mind. 
In  the  cases  to  whieh  we  refer,  tlie  desire,  whatever  may  be  its 
strength,  is  not  strong  enongli  to  control  the  volition.  The  will, 
therefore,  is  not  bronght  into  the  true  position.  The  will,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  constitutes 
the  mintl's  unity.  The  will  is  wanting.  The  man,  therefore,  is 
wanting. 

]\Iany  already  dead  to  all  claims  of  personal  merit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  salvation,  and  thinking  that  they  may  now  live  on  their 
own  stock,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  own  vitality  and  power, 
do  not  understand,  (alas,  how  few  do  understand  it !)  that  they 
must  not  only  die  to  their  own  merits,  but  must  die  to  their 
own  LIFE  ;  that  they  must  not  only  die  to  Christ  on  the  cross 
that  they  may  heyin  to  have  the  true  life  ;  but  that  they  must 
die  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  that  they  may  continue  to  have  life. 
In  other  words,  they  nmst  not  only  be  so  broken  and  humbled 
as  to  receive  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  hell  ;  but  must  be  willing 
also,  renouncing  all  natural  desire  and  all  human  strength,  and 
all  of  man's  wisdom  and  man's  hope,  and  all  self-will,  to  receive 
Him  as  a  Saviour,  moment  by  moment,  from  sin. 

And  this  (perhaps  because  they  do  not  fully  understand  the 
necessity  of  it)  they  are  not  willinfi  to  do ;  and  therefore, 
although  they  have  God's  promise  to  help  them,  tliey  will  not 
purpose  and  resolve  to  do  it.  Their  wills  do  not  con-espond 
with  what  must  be,  with  what  God  requires  to  be,  and  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  require  to  be,  just  so  far  as  He  carries  on  and 
completes  the  work  of  sanctification  in  the  soul ;  namely,  that 
God's  own  hand  must  lay  the  axe  of  inward  crucifixion  unspar- 
ingly at  the  root  of  the  natural  life  ;  that  God  in  Christ,  operat- 
ing in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  be  the  principle  of 
inward  inspiration  moment  hy  moment,  the  crucifier  of  every 
wrong  desire  and  purpose,  the  Author  of  every  right  and  holy 
purpose,  the  light  and  life  of  the  soul. 

Bat  upon  this  altar  of  sacrifice,  terrible  as  it  is  to  the  natural 
mind,  Madame  Guyon  did  not  hesitate  to  place  herself,  believ- 
ing that  God  would  accomplish  his  own  work  in  His  own  time 
and  way.  iShe  invited  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  that  she  might 
live  asain  from  the  ruins  of  that  which  should  be  slain.     He 
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who  does  not  willingly  afflict  His  children,  but  rather  pities  them 
as  a  Father,  accepted  the  Avork  which  was  thus  committed  to 
Him.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  Grod  subdues  and  extermi- 
nates that  inordinate  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  conveniently 
denominated  the  life  of  nature,  by  the  inward  teaching  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  independently,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  of  the  agency  of  any  marked  providences.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  rare.  Much  more  freq[uently  it  is  done  by  the  ap- 
propriate application  of  His  providences,  in  connexion  with  the 
inward  influence. 

It  was  this  comljined  process,  to  which  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir,  in  the  spirit  of  a  heart  that  seeks  its  own  destruction, 
submitted  herself.  She  had  given  herself  to  God  without  re- 
serve ;  and  He  did  not  long  withhold  or  conceal  the  evidence  of 
her  acceptance.  The  one  followed  the  other  without  delay  and 
without  misgiving.  Knowing  that  her  own  resolutions,  and  her 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  independently  of  His  foresight  and  assist- 
ance, would  be  of  no  avail,  He  arranged  a  series  of  physical  and 
moral  adjustments,  which  resulted  in  blow  after  blow,  till  the 
pride  of  nature,  which  sometimes  stands  like  a  wall  of  adamant, 
was  thoroughly  broken.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
her  soul  entered  into  that  state  of  purity  and  rest,  which  she  has 
significantly  denominated  its  state  of  "  simplicity  ;"  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  has  but  one  motive,  that  of  God's  iviU,  and  but 
one  source  of  happiness,  that  of  God's  glory.  It  is  not  merely 
a  state  of  consecration  to  God's  will ;  but  a  state  of  union  and 
rest  m  His  will. 

The  first  thing  He  did  was  to  smite  her  beauty  with  that 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the  small-pox.  The  sum- 
mer was  over ;  her  ear  no  longer  listened  to  the  waters  of  the 
Loire  ;  the  festivities  of  St.  Cloud  and  Paris  had  passed  away. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1670,  (she  is  particular  to  mark  the 
month  and  the  day,)  the  blow  came  upon  her  like  lightning 
from  heaven.  This  dreadful  disease  was  not  then  shorn  of  its 
terrors  by  that  merciful  Providence  which  directed  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  Jenner  in  the  discovery  of  its  wonderful  preven- 
tive. And  she  was  thus  smitten  when  she  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age, — a  period  of  life  when  beauty  of  person 
does  not  cease  to  be  prized.     When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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IkuuI  ol'  the  lioril  was  tlius  ujion  her,  lirr  tVioiuls,  not  excliKliiig 
tliose  in  all  piobabilitv  who  had  endoavonrecl  to  lead  her  into 
the  lollies  of  fashionable  life,  exhibited  great  emotion.  They 
came  aronnd  her  bedside,  and  almost  forgetting  that  her  life 
was  in  danger,  deplored  in  feeling  language  the  mysterious  and 
faUvl  attack,  which  was  thus  made  upon  charms  which  had  been 
so  much  celebrated. 

Alluding  to  the  temi)tations  she  had  experienced,  and  to  her 
temporary  indulgence  in  the  displays  of  fashionable  life,  she 
says,  "  before  I  fell  under  this  disease  I  resembled  those  animals, 
destined  for  slaughter,  which  on  certain  days  they  adorn  with 
greens  and  flowers,  and  bring  in  pomp  into  the  city,  before  they 
kill  them."  She  represents  the  disease  as  having  been  very 
severe.  '"'  My  whole  body,"  she  says,  "  looked  like  that  of  a 
leper.  All  who  saw  me  said  they  had  never  seen  such  a  shock- 
ing spectacle.  But  the  devastation  without  was  counterbalanced 
by  peace  within.  My  soul  was  kept  in  a  state  of  contentment, 
greater  than  can  be  expressed.  Reminded  continually  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  my  religious  trials  and  falls,  I  indulged  the  hope 
of  regaining  my  inward  liberty  by  the  loss  of  that  outward 
beauty  which  had  been  my  grief  This  view  of  my  condition 
rendered  my  soul  so  well  satisfied  and  united  to  God,  that  it 
would  not  have  exchanged  its  condition  for  that  of  the  most 
happy  prince  in  the  world. 

"  Every  one  thought  I  should  be  inconsolable.  Several  of  my 
friends  came  around  me,  and  gave  utterance  to  their  regret  and 
sympathy  in  view  of  my  sad  condition.  A  sad  condition,  in- 
deed, as  it  appeared  to  them,  but  far  from  being  sad  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me.  As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sufiering  the  total  depriva- 
tion of  that  which  had  been  a  snare  to  my  pride,  I  experienced 
a  joy  unspeakable.  I  praised  God  in  profound  silence.  None 
ever  heard  any  complaints  from  me,  either  of  my  pains  or  of  the 
loss  which  I  sustained.  Thankfully  I  received  everything,  as 
from  God's  hand ;  and  I  did  not  liesitate  to  say  to  those  who 
expressed  their  regret  and  sympathy,  that  I  rejoiced  at  that  in 
which  they  found  so  much  cause  of  lamentation. 

"  When  I  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  my 
bed,  I  ordered  a  mirror  to  be  brought,  and  indulged  my  curiosity 
so  far  as  to  view  mvself  in  it.     I  was  no  longer  what  I  was 
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once.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  that  my  Heavenly  Blither  had  not 
been  unfaithful  in  His  work,  but  had  ordered  the  sacrifice  in  all 
its  reality.  Some  persons,  thinking  to  do  me  a  favour  in  my 
supposed  affliction,  sent  me  a  sort  of  pomatum,  which  they  said 
would  have  the  effect  to  fill  up  the  hollows  of  the  small-pox, 
and  restore  my  complexion.  I  had  myself  seen  wonderful 
effects  from  it  when  tried  upon  others  ;  and  the  first  impulse  of 
my  mind  was  to  test  its  merits  in  my  own  case.  But  God, 
jealous  of  His  work,  would  not  suffer  it.  The  inward  voice 
spoke.  There  was  something  in  my  heart  which  said,  '  If  I 
tvould  have  had  thee  fair,  I  would  have  left  thee  as  thou  wert.' 

"  Fearful  of  offending  God  by  setting  myself  against  the  de- 
signs of  His  providence,  I  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  remedies 
which  were  brought  me.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
into  the  open  air,  which  made  the  hollows  of  my  face  worse. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  into  the  streets 
and  places  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  go  previously,  in 
order  that  my  humiliation  might  triumph  in  the  very  places 
where  my  unholy  pride  had  been  exalted. 

"  During  these  afflictions  the  trials  which  I  had  experienced 
in  connexion  with  my  husband's  family,  continued.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  sickness  I  was  so  much  neglected  by  my 
mother-in-law,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  dying  for  want  of  suc- 
cour. Such  was  the  state  of  my  husband's  health  at  this  time, 
that  I  was  necessarily  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  her  care.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  attack  I  needed  the  immediate  aid  of  a 
physician  ;  but  she  would  not  allow  any  physician  but  her  own 
to  prescribe  for  me  ;  and  yet  she  did  not  send  for  him  for  some 
time,  although  he  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  us.  He  came 
at  last,  when  I  had  providentially  received  some  assistance  from 
another  source,  and  when  he  could  be  of  but  little  service  to  me. 
In  this  extremity  I  opened  not  my  mouth  to  request  any  human 
succour.  I  looked  for  life  or  death  from  the  hand  of  God,  with- 
out testifying  the  least  uneasiness  at  so  strange  a  course  of  con- 
duct. The  peace  I  enjoyed  within,  on  acco:tnt  of  that  perfect 
resignation  in  which  God  kept  me  by  His  grace,  was  so  great, 
that  it  made  me  forget  myself,  in  the  midst  of  such  violent  ma- 
ladies an<l  ])ressing  dangep. 

"  And  if  it  was  thus  in  my  sickue^s,  it  could  not  well  be  ex- 
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pected  that  my  st(>pnuitlu'r  would  exhibit  any  more  favourable 
(lis])ositit'ns  at'ifr  my  rooovery.  She  did  not  cease  at  all  iu  her 
uukiiul  ell'orts  to  alienate  my  husband's  atlections  from  me.  And 
now,  as  God  had  smitten  and  takeu  away  whatever  there  was  of 
beauty  in  my  countenance,  he  seemed  to  be  more  suscei)tible  tluui 
ever  ot'any  unfavourable  impressions,  which  others  might  endea- 
vour to  cause  against  me.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  persons 
who  s})oke  to  him  to  my  disadvantage,  finding  themselves  more 
listened  to  than  formerly,  repeated  their  attacks  upon  me  more 
frequently  and  more  boldly.  Others  changed,  but  God  did  not 
change.  Thou  only,  0  my  God  !  didst  remain  the  same.  Thou 
didst  smite  me  without,  but  didst  not  cease  to  bless  me  within. 
In  augmenting  my  exterior  crosses,  thou  didst  not  cease  to  increase 
my  inward  graces  and  ha])piness." 

But  the  work  of  God  was  not  yet  accomplished.  If  He  had 
smitten  and  demolished  one  dear  idol,  there  were  others  which 
remained.  God  liad  given  her  two  sons.  The  eldest  was  in  the 
sixth  year,  the  youngest  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  She  loved 
them  both  ;  but  one  was  especially  the  son  of  her  affections. 
The  eldest  she  could  not  cease  to  love  ;  but  she  loved  him  with 
some  alternations  of  feeling,  and  in  deep  sorrow.  The  same 
causes  which  opeiated  to  disturb  and  alienate  her  husband's 
affections,  had  their  influence  here.  He  had  been  designedly 
subjected  to  a  process  of  training,  which  resulted  in  violations  of 
filial  duty,  and  in  sad  disregard  of  a  mother's  love.  The  second 
son  was  not  thus  injured.  Perha])S  he  had  naturally  more 
favourable  dispositions.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  favourable 
opening  of  his  young  affections  and  intellect,  he  filled  the  mea- 
sure of  a  mother's  fondness  and  hopes.  Her  heart  was  fixed  upon 
him.  But  God,  who  knew  ou  which  side  danger  lay,  took  her 
Jacob,  and  left  her  E-au. 

He  was  seized  with  the  same  terrible  disease,  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  mother.  "  This  blow,"  she  says, 
"  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  was  overwhelmed  ;  but  God  gave 
nie  strength  in  my  weakness.  I  loved  my  young  boy  tenderly ; 
but  though  I  was  greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  I  saw  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  so  clearly,  that  I  shed  no  tears.  I  offered  him  up  to 
God  ;  and  said  in  the  language  of  Job,  '  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  awav.     Blessed  be  His  name.'" 
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During  these  successive  trials,  she  recognised  the  hand  that 
smote  her,  and  blessed  it.  Her  prayer  was,  that  God,  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  would  take  from  her  entirely  the  power  of 
displeasing  him.  "  Art  thou  not  strong  enough,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  to  take  from  me  this  unholy  duplicity  of  mind,  and  to  make 
me  one  with  thyself  .^"  She  says  that  it  was  a  consolation  to 
her  to  experience  the  rigours  of  Grod.  She  loved  God's  justice. 
She  rejoiced  in  His  holy  administration,  however  it  might  touch 
and  wither  all  her  worldly  prospects.  She  felt  that  He  was  right 
as  well  as  merciful,  just  as  well  as  good  ;  and  that  both  justice 
and  mercy  are  to  be  praised. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of  her 
attempts  at  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  natural  expression  of  strong 
feeling.  She  felt,  and  she  wrote.  It  is  possible  that  she  had 
made  attempts  of  this  kind  before  ;  but  I  find  nothing  said  of 
it.  Voltaire,  who  goes  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere  of  judgment 
in  discrediting  her  religious  pretensions,  speaks  lightly  also  of 
her  effusions  in  verse.  It  would  require  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  French  poetical  diction  than  I  profess  to  have,  to  give 
an  opinion  of  her  poetry,  so  far  as  the  expt'ession  is  concerned. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  great  confidence,  that  this 
portion  of  her  writings,  with  some  variations,  undoubtedly,  ex- 
hibits in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  thought 
in  it ;  there  is  feeling.  The  highest  kind  of  thought,  the  deepest 
feeling.  The  following  poem,  translated  by  Mr.  Cowper,  whom 
some  critics,  I  think,  would  not  place  below  Voltaire,  either  as  a 
writer  or  judge  of  poetry,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive,  in  some 
particulars,  of  her  religious  experience  at  this  time  ;  and  is  pro- 
bably to  be  referred,  in  its  origin,  to  this  period  of  her  life.  It 
indicates  a  deep  sense  of  her  unvvorthiness,  and  a  humble  and 
approving  resignation  to  God's  will,  under  the  heaviest  inflictions 
of  His  providence, 

DIVINE  JUSTICE  AMIABLE. 

Thou  hast  no  h'ghtnings,  0  thou  Just ! 

Or  I  their  force  should  know  ; 
And,  if  thou  strike  me  Into  clvst, 

My  sold  approves  the  hlmc. 

Tlie  heart  that  vahics  less  its  case, 
Tliau  it  adoies  thy  ways, 
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III  iliiiio  iivi'iii;iiif;  aiiijcr  soi's 
A  siibji'il  I't'  its  inaist'. 

I'K'iisi-d  1  ci'dlil  li(.',  loiK-calfil  aiul  loht, 
In  shades  ofi-cMilrnl  night  ; 

Not  to  avoid  thy  wratli,  thou  kiiow'st, 
But  lest  I  grieve  thy  siglit. 

Smite  me,  0  thou,  whom  1  ]u-ov(ikc  ! 

And  I  will  love  thee  still. 
The  well  deserved  and  rightoous  stroke 

Shall  please  uie,  though  it  kill. 

Am  I  not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  thou  canst  devise? 

And  dare  1  seek  thy  throne  again, 
And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes? 

Far  from  afflicting,  thou  art  kind. 
And  in  ui}-  saddest  hours, 

An  unction  of  thy  grace  I  iind 
Pervading  all  my  powers. 

Alas  !  Thou  sparest  me  yet  again, 
And  when  thy  wrath'  should  move. 

Too  ipntle  to  endure  my  pain, 
T/i07i  sootlist  me.  irith  ihy  love. 

I  have  no  punishuieiit  to  fear  ; 

But,  ah  !  that  smile  from  thee 
Imparts  a  pang  fai'  more  severe 

1'han  woe  itself  would  he. 
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Faithfulness  in  trial — Spiritual  consolations — General  remarks  on  her  experience 
during  the  year  1671 — Discharge  of  domestic  and  other  duties — Trials  in  relation 
to  her  seasons  of  prayer — Of  the  faults  of  which  she  considered  herself  guilty  at 
this  period — Remarks  on  a  regard  for  God's  providences — Her  first  acquaintance, 
July  1671,  with  Francis  La  Combe — Some  account  of  him — The  impression  made 
upon  him  by  her  conversations — Her  growth  in  grace — The  account  she  gives  of 
her  will,  as  subdued  in  its  operations,  but  not  wholly  renovated  in  its  nature. 

In  all  the  trials  which  she  was  thus  called  to  endure,  in  the 
afflictions  of  her  own  person,  and  in  the  loss  of  her  favourite  son, 
it  may  be  said  of  her,  as  it  was  of  Job, — who  is  naturally  called 
to  mind  by  the  story  of  her  sufferings, — that  she  "  sinned  not, 
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nor  charged  God  foolishly."  So  tar,  at  least,  as  tlie  occurrences, 
which  have  now  been  mentioned,  are  concerned,  the  sincerity  of 
the  consecration  which  she  had  made  of  herself  and  of  all  her 
interests  to  God,  had  been  tried  ;  and  through  the  grace  of  God 
it  had  not  been  found  luanting. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  suggestion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some,  that  God  compensated  her  outward  trials  by  giving  an 
increase  of  inward  consolation.  And  such  was  the  case,  un- 
doubtedly, just  so  far  as  he  found  it  necessary  and  desirable. 
He  never  fails  "  to  temper  the  icind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  The 
hand  which  afflicted  did  not  allow  her  to  sink  under  the 
blow.  And,  accordingly,  in  giving  some  account  of  her  feelings 
at  this  time,  she  speaks  very  fully  of  the  supports  and  consola- 
tions .she  received,  although  they  were  mingled  with  some  alter- 
nations of  feeling,  and  with  some  states  of  inward  experience, 
which  she  did  not  then  fully  understand. 

"  I  had  a  great  desire,"  she  says,  "  for  the  most  intimate  com- 
mimion  with  God.  For  this  object,  my  heurt  went  forth  in 
continual  prayer.  He  answered  my  supplication  richly  and 
deeply.  The  sensible  emotion  and  joy  which  I  experienced, 
were  sometimes  overwhelming.  My  heart  was  tilled  with  love 
as  well  as  with  joy ;  with  that  love  which  seeks  another's  will, 
and  which  is  ready  to  relinquish  and  sacrifice  its  own. 

"  But  this  state  of  mind  did  not  always  continue.  At  other 
times  my  mind  seemed  to  be  dry,  arid,  '  unemotional ;'  and  not 
fully  understanding  the  nature  of  His  dealings  with  men,  it 
S'^eraed  to  me  at  such  times  that  God,  being  offended  for  some- 
thing, had  left  me.  The  pain  of  His  absence  (for  such  I  sup- 
l)Osed  it  to  be)  was  very  great.  Thinking  it  to  be  for  some  fault 
of  mine  that  He  had  thus  left  me,  I  mourned  deeply, — I  was 
inconsolable.  I  did  not  then  understand,  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  inward  death,  I  must  be  crucified  not  only  to  the  outward 
joys  of  sense,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  worldly  vanity,  but  also, 
which  is  a  more  terrible  and  trying  crucifixion,  that  I  must  die 
to  the  joys  of  God,  in  order  that  I  might  fully  live  to  the  will 
of  God.  If  I  had  known  that  this  was  one  of  the  states  through 
which  I  must  pass,  in  order  to  experience  the  full  power  of 
sanctifying  grace,  I  should  not  have  been  troubled."  She  had  not 
vet  reached  that  state,  (that  is  to  say.  jtoi'mnnontly  and  fully. 
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although  sho  had  at  liiiios  soiiu-  foiK'hos  ol'  it,)  which  may  bo 
tlcnouiiiiatoil  tho  rraycr  of  God's  will.  As  we  have  already 
expressed  it  in  another  pasFuge,  she  was  fully  eonsecrated  to 
the  will  of  God,  but  had  not  fully  found  rest  and  union  in  the 
will  of  (lod. 

During  the  year  1G71,  tlio  liand  of  the  Lord,  considered  in 
comparison  with  its  former  dealings,  seems  to  have  been  staid. 
God  had  found  her  faithful  ;  and  her  soul,  without  having  en- 
tered into  the  state  of  ])ernianeut  rest  anil  union,  experienced, 
amid  all  lu-r  trials,  a  high  degree  of  inward  consolation  and 
peace.  She  was  ])atient  and  faithfid  in  the  discharge  of  domes- 
tic duties,  regular  anil  watchful  in  her  seasons  of  private  devo- 
tion, and  prompt  in  performing  the  duties  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  to  others.  In  intimating  that  her  trials  were  dimi- 
nished, as  compared  with  tliose  of  the  preceding  year,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  she  was  without  trials  ;  but,  whatever 
they  were,  she  was  greatly  supported  under  them.  And  botli 
by  the  griefs  she  suffered,  and  by  the  duties  slie  discharged,  and 
by  the  supports  and  consolations  which  were  afforded  her,  the 
process  of  inward  crucifixion  was  continually  going  on. 

There  were  some  things,  however,  even  in  her  course  at  this 
time,  which  she  was  afterwaids  led  to  regard  as  faults.  One 
thing  she  mentions  in  particular,  she  was  more  attached  to  the 
retirement,  the  exercises,  and  the  pleasvu'es  of  devotion,  than  she 
was  to  the  efforts,  mingled  as  tliey  oftentimes  were  with  temp- 
tations and  trials,  of  present  and  practical  duty.  As  God  had 
not  fully  taken  up  His  abode  in  her  heart, — which  is  the  only 
appropriate  and  adequate  corrective  of  dangers  from  this  source, 
— she  found  Him,  as  Christians  in  that  imperfect  stage  of  Chris- 
tian experience  generally  do  find  Him,  in  particular  seasons  and 
places.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  she  not  only  loved  such 
seasons  and  places,  and  sought  them  very  much,  ])ut  sometimes 
loved  them,  and  sought  them  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  interfere  rcitJi  the  wants  and  hap^yiness  of  others. 
It  is  thus  that  self-will,  the  last  inward  enemy  which  is  sub- 
dued, may  find  a  place  even  in  our  most  sacred  things,  bict 
never  icithout  injunj. 

The  pi'inciple  which  she  adopted,  at  a  subsequent  and  more 
onlightpned  period  of  hor  <^*hristian  expei'ience.  was.  that  the 
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tine  place  of  Grod,  when  we  speak  of  God's  place  anywhere  out 
of  the  heart,  is  in  His  providences.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
God's  kingdom  is  in  the  heart.  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  says 
the  Saviour,  "  is  within  you."  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  He  holds 
His  kingdom  there,  and  that  He  reigns  there,  in  connexion  witli 
His  providences. 

And  as  these  remarks  are  made  in  connexion  with  special 
times  or  seasons  of  devotion,  it  may  properly  be  added,  that  the 
providences  of  God.  inchide  both  time  and  place,  in  the  widest 
sense.  So  flir  from  excluding  times  and  places,  such  as  are  set 
apart  for  devotion  or  for  other  purposes,  they  recognise  and 
establish  them ;  but,  what  is  very  important,  they  hold  them 
also  in  strict  subordination.  These  divine  providences  are  in 
themselves,  and  emphatically  so,  the  time  of  times  and  the  place 
of  places.  And  all  other  times  and  places,  which  are  ap[)roved 
of  God,  exist  by  ai)pointmeut  imder  them. 

Undoubtedly,  in  an  important  sense  of  the  terms,  the  reli- 
gious man's  place  is  his  closet.  "  Enter  into  thy  closet,"  says 
the  Saviour,  "  and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret." 
The  closet  is  an  indispensable  place  to  him.  But  whenever  he 
goes  there  in  violation  of  God's  providences,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
place  of  God's  appointment,  and  he  goes  there  without  God.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
consecrates  the  phice,  and  makes  it  a  profitable  one.  And 
accordingly  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  important  practical  prin- 
ciple, that  the  times  and  places  which  are  erected  within  the 
sphere  of  God's  providences,  and  are  in  harmony  with  them, 
are  right  and  well ;  and  that  all  other  times  and  places  are  wrong. 

"All  n)y  crosses,"  she  says,  "  would  have  seemed  little,  if  I 
might  have  had  liberty,  in  those  seasons  when  I  desired  it,  to 
be  alone  and  to  pray.  But  my  mother-in-law  and  husband, 
who  acted  in  concert  in  i-espect  to  my  ndigious  exercises^  as 
they  did  in  regard  to  many  other  things,  restricted  me  much. 
The  subjection  under  which  I  was  thus  brought,  was  })ainful  to 
me,  exceedingly  so.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  understood  that 
I  had  retired  for  a  season  of  prayer,  my  husband  would  look  on 
his  watch,  to  see  if  I  staid  above  half  an  hour.  He  tliought 
that  half  au  hour  was  enough  for  that  purpose.  Tf  t  exceeded 
that  time,  he  grew  very  imeasy.  and  coiiiplained. 
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"  Soiuetiines  I  iisod  a  litllr  aititiiH'  lo  I'll'ocl  my  purposes.  1 
went  to  liitn,  aiul  askod  liiin,  sayiui;  iu)tliiiig  of  any  devotional 
exoicises,  il"  he  would  ,mant  nic  an  hour,  only  one  hour,  to  divert 
myself  in  some  way,  ov  in  any  way,  that  might  he  pleasing  to 
my  own  mind.  If  1  had  specified  some  known  worldly  amuse- 
ment, I  should  pu)l)ahly  have  ohtained  my  request.  But,  as  he 
eould  hanlly  fail  to  see  that  I  wanted  the  time  for  prayer,  I  did 
not  succeed.  He  would  have  granted  my  request  for  other 
diversions  ;  but  for  j)rayer  he  would  not. 

"  I  must  confess  that  my  imperfect  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  caused  me  much  trouble.  I  often  exceeded  my  half- 
hour  ;  ray  husband  was  angry,  and  I  was  sad.  But  it  was  I 
n)ysclf,  in  part  at  least,  who  thus  gave  occasion  for  what  I  was 
made  to  sutFer.  Was  it  not  God,  as  well  as  my  husband,  who 
placed  this  restriction  upon  me  ?  I  understood  it  afterwards, 
but  did  not  understand  it  then.  I  ought  to  have  looked  upon 
my  captivity  as  a  part  of  God's  providences  and  as  an  effect  of 
His  will.  If  I  had  sei)arated  these  things  from  the  subordinate 
agent,  and  looked  upon  them  in  the  true  divine  light,  I  might 
have  been  contented,  I  might  have  been  happy.  In  time  I 
understood  these  things.  When  months  and  years  had  passed 
away,  God  erected  His  temple  fully  in  ray  heart.  He  entered 
there,  and  I  entered  with  Him.  I  learned  to  pray  in  that  divine 
retreat ;  and  from  that  time  I  went  no  niore  out." 

She  thought,  therefore,  with  some  reason,  that  at  this  period 
of  her  life  she  might  have  failed,  in  some  degree,  in  her  duty  to 
her  husband  and  her  family,  in  consequence  of  not  fully  under- 
standing the  will  of  God  as  developed  in  His  providences.  And 
this  view  of  things  perhaps  gives  signiticancy  to  a  remark, 
which  her  husband  once  made,  that  "she  lo\cd  God  so  much 
that  she  had  no  love  lei't  for  him."  It  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  soui'ce  of  erior  and  trouble  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
explain,  if  we  give  one  or  two  other  I'acts,  which  involve  the 
same  princi})le.  She  had  a  beautiful  garden.  And  in  the  time 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  she  often  walked  there.  But  such  was  the 
intensity  of  her  contemplati(jns  on  God,  such  "  her  inward 
attraction,"  as  she  expresses  it,  that  her  eye  seemed  to  be  closed, 
and  she  knew  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  outward 
beautv  which  surrounded  her.      And  when  she  went  into  the 
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house,  and  her  husband  asked  her  how  the  fruits  were,  and  how 
the  flowers  grew^,  she  knew  but  little  about  it.  And  it  was  not 
surprising  that  it  gave  him  considerable  offence. 

Again,  it  oftentimes  happened  that  things  were  related  in  the 
family,  which  were  not  without  interest,  and  which  were  enti- 
tled to  consideration.  The  principle  of  curiosity  was  awake 
then,  as  it  is  now  ;  and  mankind  had  its  history  then,  as  it 
has  now.  Others  conversed  and  listened  aud  remembered  ; 
but  so  entirely  absorbed  was  her  mind  in  another  direction, 
that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  do  eithei-.  And  when  these 
topics  subsequently  came  up  for  remark,  although  they  were 
entitled  to  notice,  even  from  a  Christian,  it  was  found  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  them.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  if  not  an  obvious  disregaid  of 
duty.  And  as  she  viewed  the  subject  subsequently,  and  in  the 
light  of  a  higher  experience,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  course 
which  she  pursued  was  erroneous. 

The  highest  form  (not  that  which  appears  to  be  so,  but  that 
which  really  is  such)  of  Christian  experience  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  present  duty.  It  admits  no  kind  of  feeling,  and  no 
degree  of  feeling,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  our  present  situation,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  highest  love 
to  God  does  not  require  us  to  violate  our  duty  to  our  neighbour, 
or  even  to  our  enemy.  It  neither  requires  us  to  violate  our 
duty,  nor  does  it  do  it  in  point  of  fact.  When  our  religious 
experience  stops  in  "  emotionality,"  it  is  apt  to  do  this ;  when 
it  but  partially  controls  the  desires,  it  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  ; 
but  when,  in  connexion  with  its  other  conquests,  it  breaks  down 
all  self-will,  and  truly  establishes  the  throne  of  God  in  the 
centre  of  the  soul,  it  does  all  things  right  and  well  ;  first,  by 
estimating  all  things  in  themselves  and  their  relations,  just  as 
they  ought  to  be  estimated,  and  then  by  corresponding  to  this 
just  estimate  by  an  equally  just  conduct.  To  this  state  she  harl 
not  as  yet  fully  attained. 

It  is  during  this  period  of  her  [)crsonal  history  tliat  wo  first 
hird  mention  made  of  Francis  de  la  Combe.  This  somewhat 
distinguished  individual  is  closely  connected  with  her  history. 
He  was  born  at  Thonon,  a  flourishing  toAvn  of  Savoy,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakr>  of  Gcnovn 
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In  early  life  lio  was  llio  sulijorl  <»t'  loligious  iiupicssioiis,  and 
nttnclitvl  Ininsolf  to  tl)e  Banuibitos,  one  ot"  the  Orders  in  the 
Konian  Catholic  Chnrch.  He  was  possessed  of  a  liigh  degree  of 
natural  lalont,  improved  by  a  finished  education.  He  was  tall 
and  coninuinding  in  his  })eraonal  appearance,  and  naturally 
eloquent.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  leligion,  he  seems 
to  have  given  his  whole  heart  to  God's  w^ork.  He  was  fre- 
quently enqdoyed  in  religious  missions,  by  tho.^e  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  such  movements  rested  in  the  French  Church, 
particularly  in  the  year  lt»79.  and  about  that  time,  when  he 
wjis  sent  to  the  iirovince  of  Chablais,  in  ISavoy,  in  which  his 
native  town,  Thonon,  was  situated,  he  also  laboured  as  a  mis- 
sionary at  Annecy,  another  town  of  Savoy,  situated  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Chamhery. 

His  laboui's  were  not  exclusively  of  an  active  kind.  He 
published  a  small  treatise,  entitled  A  Short  Letter  of  Instruc- 
fi'on,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  i)oint  out  the  principles  of 
growtli  and  of  the  highest  possible  attainment  in  the  Christian 
life.  His  ])rincipal  published  work  was  his  Analysis  of  Mental 
Prayer,  Orationis  Mentalis  Analysis;  originally  written  in 
Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  into  French. 

This  work,  which  inculcates  the  necessity  and  the  principles 
of  experimental  religion  in  its  highest  forms,  was  condemned 
by  the  authorities  at  Eonie  as  heretical,  the  4th  of  September 
1688.  Some  portions  of  his  religious  correspondence,  also, 
which  }x)ssess  a  high  degiee  of  interest,  have  been  preserved. 
His  letters  to  Madame  Guyon  are  to  be  found,  some  of  them, 
in  the  collections  of  her  writings,  and  others  in  the  large  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Bossuet.  A  letter  of  considerable  interest, 
addressed  to  M.  DAranthon,  titular  bishop  of  Geneva,  is  found 
in  the  life  of  that  prelate. 

His  personal  activity  and  influence  were  such,  combined  with 
the  influence  of  his  wiitings,  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  any  deviations  from  the  establislied  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church,  shut  him  up  in  prison,  first  in  the 
chateau  of  Lourde ;  and  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  and  at  a  later  period  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Oleron,  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  a  place 
celebrated  for  having  given  name  to  a  portion  of  maritime  law, 
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but  which  derives  some  portion  of  its  notoriety  from  the  persons 
who  have  suffered  within  the  dungeons  of  its  prison.  His  im- 
})risonments,  as  I  find  it  stated  in  one  of  the  writers  whom  I 
have  consulted,  extended  through  twenty-seven  years.  His 
persecutors  at  last  had  some  pity  on  him.  Just  before  his 
death,  when  body  and  mind  had  both  been  prostrated  by  his 
sufferings,  he  was  placed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charenton.  He  died 
in  17li 

It  was  in  June  or  July  (^f  1671,  that  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Madame  Guyon  from  her  half-brother,  Fatlier  La  Mothe.  The 
bearer  was  La  Combe,  who  was  then  young,  but  came  highly 
recommended  from  La  Mothe,  who  wished  his  sister  to  see  him, 
and  to  regard  and  treat  him  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Madame  Guyon  says,  that  she  was  unwilling  at  this  time  to 
form  new  acquaintances  :  but  desirous  of  corresponding  to  the 
request  of  her  brother,  she  admitted  him.  The  conversation 
turned  chiefly  upon  religious  subjects.  With  the  clear  insight 
of  cliaracter  which  she  possessed,  she  could  not  fail  to  become 
deeply  interested  in  La  Combe,  as  one  on  whom  many  religious 
interests  might  depend.  But  still  she  could  not  at  that  time 
fully  decide  whether  she  should  regard  him  as  truly  a  posses- 
sor of  religion,  or  as  merely  a  seeker  after  it.  "  I  thought," 
she  says,  "  that  he  either  loved  God,  or  was  disposed  to 
love  Him  ;  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
me,  as  it  was  the  great  desire  of  my  heart  that  everybody 
should  experience  this  Divine  love."  As  God  had  already 
made  use  of  her  as  an  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  three 
])ersons,  members  of  the  religions  order  to  which  be  belonged, 
she  indulged  the  hope  that  she  might  l)e  made  a  benefit  to  him. 
And  although  she  says  she  felt  a  reluctance  to  begin  the  ac- 
quaintance, she  now  felt  a  desire  to  continne  it. 

La  Combe  left  her,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  Providence  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  a  mind  to  which  either  grace  or 
nature,  or  both  in  combination,  had  given  power  over  other 
minds.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  see  more  and  to  hear  more. 
And,  accordingly,  on  the  basis  of  the  acquaintance  which  had 
thus  begun,  he  repeated  the  visit  after  a  short  time.  Madame 
Guyon  remarks  that  La  Combe,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
not  only  of  intelligenoe  but  of  vivacity  and  generosity  of  fcfllng. 
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\v!is  voiv  ;uH'('i)tjil)le  to  lior  luishand.  On  this  second  visit,  ho 
^(Mivorsotl  with  her  husl)an(l  lively.  Dniini^  the  iiitervieWj  ho 
Nvas  taken  soniewliat  unwell ;  and  with  the  view  of  recovering 
and  letVesliing  himself  in  the  open  air,  he  went  out  and  walked 
in  the  <;arden.  Soon  aftei',  ]\Ta(hiine  (Tuyon,  at  the  particuLir 
request  of  her  hushand,  went  out  ibr  the  j)ur[H)se  of  seeing  him, 
and  of  rendering  any  assistance  which  might  he  needed.  She 
availed  herself  of  the  ojiportuuity  wliich  w^as  thus  afforded,  to 
explain  to  him  what  she  denomiuates  the  interior  or  inward 
way,  "  la  vote  de  I'inUrieiir  ;"  a  way  which  is  inward  because 
it  rests  upon  God,  in  distinction  from  the  way  which  is  outward, 
and  which  lests  upon  man.  He  was  prepared  to  receive  her 
remarks,  because  he  inwardly  felt  the  need  of  that  form  of 
experience  which  was  involved  in  them,  and  because  he  per- 
ceived from  her  countenance,  her  conversation,  and  her  life, 
that  she  possessed  that  of  Avhich  he  felt  himself  to  be  desti- 
tute. 

La  Combe  always  admitted  afterwards,  that  this  conversation 
formed  a  crisis  in  his  life.  Her  words,  attended  by  Divine 
power,  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  It  was  then  and  there  that  he 
formed  the  purpose,  with  Divine  assistance,  to  be  wholly  the 
Lord's.  "  God  was  pleased,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  to  make 
use  of  such  an  unworthy  instrument  as  myself,  in  the  communi- 
cation of  His  grace.  He  has  since  owned  to  me,  that  he  went 
away  at  that  time  changed  into  quite  another  man.  I  ever 
afterwards  felt  an  interest  in  him  ;  i'oi'  1  could  not  doubt  that 
he  would  be  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  But  I  was  far  from  fore- 
seeing, that  I  should  ever  go  to  the  place  of  his  residence." 

Whatever  mistakes  she  may  have  conmiitted  in  this  period, 
it  is  evident  that  she  was  growing  in  grace.  The  world  had 
lost,  in  an  increased  degree,  its  powei'.  Her  inward  nature  had 
become  more  conformed  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel  law. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  various  ways.  Among  other 
things,  speaking  of  Paris,  which  had  formerly  been  to  her  a 
place  of  temptation  and  injury,  she  remarks,  in  connexion  with 
a  visit  which  she  was  obliged  to  make  there,  "  Paris  was  a  place 
now  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  in  times  [)ast.  It  is  true,  tlierc 
were  the  same  outward  attractions,  the  same  thronging  multi- 
tudes ;  but>  thv,  crowds  of  p(>o])le  served  only  to  draw  me  into 
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deeper  religious  recollection.  The  noise  of  the  streets  only 
augmented  my  inward  prayer." 

She  adds,  "  under  the  pressure  of  the  daily  troubles  and 
afflictions  which  befell  me,  I  was  enaljled,  by  Divine  grace,  to 
keep  my  will,  0  my  God  !  subservient  to  thine.  I  could  say 
practically,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  When  two  well- 
tuned  lutes  are  in  peiiect  concert,  that  which  is  not  touched 
renders  the  same  sound  as  that  which  is  touched.  There  is  the 
same  spirit  in  botb,  the  same  sound — one  pure  harmony.  It 
was  thus  that  my  will  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  God's 
will. 

"  This  Avas  the  result  of  grace.  Grace  conquered  nature  :  but 
it  was  nature  in  its  ojjerations,  rather  than  in  its  essence.  My 
will  was  subdued  in  its  operations  in  particular  cases,  so  that  I 
could  praise  the  Lord  for  entire  acquiescence ;  but  there  still 
reuiained  in  it  a  secret  tendency,  when  a  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunity should  present,  to  bi-eak  out  of  that  harmony,  and  to  put 
itself  in  revolt.  I  have  since  found,  in  the  strange  conditions  1 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  through,  how  much  I  had  to  suffer 
before  the  will  became  fully  broken  down,  annihilated,  as  it 
were,  not  only  in  its  selfish  operations  but  in  its  selfish  ten- 
dencies, and  changed  in  its  very  nature.  How  many  persons 
there  are  who  think  their  wills  are  quite  lost  when  they  are  far 
from  it.  In  hard  temptations  anl  trials,  they  would  find  that  a 
will  submissive  is  not  a  will  lost ;  a  will  not  rebellious,  is  not  a 
will  annihilated.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  wish  something 
for  himself; — wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  conveniency,  liberty, 
something  ?  And  he  who  thinks  his  mind  loose  from  all  these 
objects,  because  he  possesses  them,  would  soon  perceive  his 
attachment  to  them,  if  he  were  once  called  upon  to  undergo  the 
process  of  being  wholly  deprived  of  them.  On  particular  occa- 
sions, therefore,  although  the  will  might  be  kept  right  in  its 
operations,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  he 
would  still  feel  the  sharp  struggle  coming  out  of  the  will's  life  ; 
and  his  consciousness  would  testify,  that  he  is  rendered  vic- 
torious, moment  by  moment,  only  by  Divine  grace." 
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Oil  APT  Eli   XII. 

iiaiileiits  of  1G72 — Presentiment  of  her  father's  death — A  message  reaches  her 
60on  after  with  the  news  of  his  hist  sickness — His  death — Remarks — Affectionate 
enlogiiim  on  her  daughter — ller  sickness  and  death — Reference  to  tlie  renewed 
and  entire  consecration  which  she  had  made  of  herself  in  the  year  1670 — This 
act  of  consecration  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  fpr  the  first  time,  July  22,  1672 
— Instrumentality  of  Genevieve  Granger  in  this  transaction — Form  of  this  conse- 
crating act  or  spiritual  marriage  covenant — Remarks — Dangers  connected  with  a 
journey  taken  at  this  time — Reflections  upon  it. 

Thus  passed  the  year  1C71.  I  am  particular  in  the  periods 
of  time,  for,  by  connecting  the  dealings  of  God  and  the  progress 
of  the  inward  life  with  specific  times  and  situations,  the  mental 
operation  is  aided,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  incidents  whicli  are  narrated.  Another  year  had  now 
opened  upon  her,  and  found  her  renewedly  consecrated  to  God, 
and  growing  wiser  and  holier  through  the  discipline  of  bitter 
experience.  Her  trials  had  been  somewhat  less  in  this  year 
than  in  the  preceding,  but  still  not  wholly  suspended  ;  and  as 
God  designed  that  she  siiould  be  wholly  his,  there  were  other 
trials  in  prospect  which  were  designed  to  aid  in  this  important 
result. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  the  impressions  which  exist 
within  us.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  remarkable  impressions 
or  presentiments  may  be  explained  on  natural  principles,  but 
there  are  others  of  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  in  that  manner.  I  have  been  led  to  this  remark 
from  an  incident  which  I  notice  in  her  history.  On  a  morning 
of  July,  in  1G72,  she  awoke  very  early  with  such  an  impression 
on  her  mind.  "  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  she  says,  "  I 
awoke  suddenly  with  a  strong  impression  or  presentiment  that 
my  father  was  dead ;  and  though  at  that  time  my  soul  had 
been  in  very  great  contentment,  yet  such  was  my  love  for  him, 
that  the  impression  I  had  of  his  death  affected  my  heart  with 
sorrow,  and  my  body  with  weakness." 

I  do  not  mention  this  incident,  because  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant. It  was  not  a  mere  transitory  impression,  but  a  pre- 
sentiment so  sudden,  so  deeply  imprinted,  so  controlling,  as  to 
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take  entire  possessiuu  of  the  mind.  She  was  no  deeply  affected 
by  the  conviction  of  which  she  was  made  the  subject  in  this 
remarkable  manner,  that  she  says  she  could  hardly  speak. 

She  had  been  residing  some  days  at  a  monastery,  the  Prioress 
of  which  was  a  personal  friend,  some  leagues  from  her  usual 
place  of  residence.  She  had  gone  there  for  religious  purposes,  and 
she  left  her  father  residing  at  her  house.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  in  which  she  experienced  the  strong  presentiment 
or  impression,  a  man  ari'ived  at  the  monastery  in  great  haste. 
He  brought  a  lettei"  from  her  husband,  in  which  he  informed 
her  of  her  father's  dangerous  illness.  Piompted  by  affection,  as 
well  as  by  duty,  she  immediately  set  out  to  visit  him,  but  on 
arriving  at  her  residence  she  found  him  dead. 

To  her  father  she  was  tenderly  attached  ;  and  it  would  seem, 
from  what  we  learn  of  him,  that  she  had  reason  to  be  so,  "  His 
virtues,"  she  says,  "  were  so  generally  known  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them.  I  pass  them  in  silence,  or  only  with  the 
simple  remark,  that  as  he  passed  through  the  scenes  and  trials 
of  his  closing  days,  he  exhibited  great  reliance  on  God.  His 
patience  and  faith  were  Avonderful,"  It  was  thus  that  another 
tie  to  the  earth  was  sundered ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul, 
which  is  liable  to  be  contracted  and  shackled  even  by  the  do- 
mestic affections,  when  they  are  but  partially  sanctified,  grew 
wider  and  stronger  from  the  bonds  that  were  broken. 

Another  affliction  was  near  at  hand.  He  who  gives  himself 
to  God  to  experience  under  His  hand  the  transformations  of 
sanctifying  grace,  must  be  willing  to  give  up  all  objects,  how- 
ever dear  they  may  be,  which  he  does  not  hold  in  strict  subordi- 
nation to  the  claims  of  divine  love,  and  which  he  does  not  love 
IN  and  FOK  God  alone.  The  sanctification  of  the  heart,  in  the 
strict  and  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  inconsistent  with  a  divided 
and  wandering  affection.  A  misplaced  love,  whether  it  be 
wrong  in  its  degree  or  its  object,  is  as  really,  though  apparently 
not  as  odiously,  sinful,  as  a  misplaced  hatred. 

She  had.  a  daughter,  an  only  daughter, — young,  it  is  true, 
only  three  years  of  age,  or  but  a  little  more  than  three  years  of 
age, — and  yet,  in  her  own  language,  "  as  dearly  beloved  as  site 
was  truly  lovely."  "  This  little  daughter,"  says  the  mother, 
"  had  great  beauty  of  person  ;  and  the  giaces  of  the  bod\',  wdiich 
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ilistingnishctl  Iut,  weii'  oquallctl  by  those  ul"  tlie  ininil  ;  so  that 
a  person  must  have  been  insensible  both  to  beauty  and  to  merit 
not  to  have  loved  her.  Young  as  she  was,  she  had  a  perception 
of  religious  things,  and  seems  to  have  loved  God  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Often  I  found  hei-  in  some  retired  phice,  in 
some  corner,  praying.  It  was  her  habit,  whenever  she  saw  me 
at  prayer,  to  come  and  join  with  me  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  she 
discovered  that  1  had  been  praying  without  her,  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong,  or  that  something  was  lost,  she  would 
weep  bitterly,  and  exclaim  in  her  sorrow,  '  Ah,  mother,  you 
pray,  but  I  do  not  pray.'  When  we  were  alone,  if  she  saw  my 
eyes  closed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  my  seasons  of 
inward  recollection,  she  would  whisper,  '  Are  you  asleep  ?'  and 
then  would  cry  out,  '  Ah,  no  !  You  are  praying  to  our  dear 
Jesus ;'  and  dropping  on  her  knees  before  me,  she  w^ould  begin 
to  pray  too. 

"  So  strongly  did  she  express  her  desire  and  her  determina- 
tion to  give  herself  to  the  Lord,  and  to  be  one  with  Him  in 
spirit,  that  it  gave  occasion  for  reproof  on  the  part  of  her  grand- 
mother. But  still  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  her 
expressions.  tShe  was  very  dutiful — many  were  her  endearments 
— and  she  was  innocent  and  modest  as  a  little  angel.  Her 
father  doated  on  her.  To  her  mother  she  was  endeared  much 
more  by  the  qualities  of  her  heart  than  by  those  of  her  beautiful 
person.  I  looked  upon  her  as  my  great,  and  almost  my  only 
consolation  on  earth  ;  for  she  had  as  nmch  affection  for  me  as 
her  surviving  brother,  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
unhappy  influences,  had  aversion  and  contempt.  She  died  of 
an  unseasonable  bleeding.  But  what  shall  1  say, — she  died  by 
the  hands  of  Him  who  was  pleased  to  strip  me  of  all,"  Both 
her  father  and  daughter  died  in  July  1672, 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1670,  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  she 
had  anew  given  herself  to  God,  in  great  sincerity,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  without  any  reserve.  In  all  the  trials  to  which 
He  had  seen  fit  to  subject  her,  no  whisper  of  complaint,  no  word 
of  murmur,  had  ever  escaped  her  lips.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  she  had  not  as  yet  committed  hei-  religious  purposes 
to  the  formality  of  a   written  record.     At  least  we  have  no 
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mention  of  any  such  thing.  It  was  a  mental  purpose,  a  simple 
transaction  between  her  soul  and  God,  of  which  God  alone  was 
the  witness.  It  was  possible,  however,  that  she  might  forget, 
that  she  might  be  faithless.  There  were  yet  many  and  heavy 
trials  before  her. 

Her  pious  and  deeply  experienced  friend,  Genevieve  Granger, 
Prioress  of  the  Benedictines,  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  spiritual  progress.  She  did  not  cease  to  sympathize  in 
the  various  trials  which  Madame  Guyon  had  been  called  to  pass 
through,  to  pray  for  her,  and  to  advise  her.  Among  other 
things,  she  wished  to  add  new  solemnity  and  interest  to  the 
matter  of  her  consecration, — a  consecration  made  on  principles 
of  an  entire  and  permanent  surrender  of  herself  to  God,  which 
have  already  been  explained.  In  carrying  her  object  into  effect, 
she  selected,  as  a  day  especially  appropriate  to  her  purpose,  the 
22d  of  July,  the  month  in  which  Madame  Guyon  had  experi- 
enced the  heavy  afflictions  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  although 
it  was  not  selected  on  that  account. 

It  ivas  on  that  day  and  moyifh,  four  years  before,  after  years 
of  inquiry  and  struggle,  that  she  had  first  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into  her  soul  the  sense 
of  forgiveness,  and  to  fill  it  with  inward  peace.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  day  to  be  remembered  witli  gratitude  ;  as  we  find  that  it 
was  remembered  through  her  whole  life.  Genevieve  Granger, 
in  the  course  of  that  friendly  correspondence  which  had  existed 
between  them  for  some  years,  sent  word  to  her,  that  she  wished 
her  to  notice  the  approaching  anniversary  of  tliat  day  in  a  spe- 
cial manner,  by  acts  of  worship  and  by  alms.  She  wished  her 
also  to  examine,  and  if  she  approved  of  it,  to  sign  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  marriage  covenant  with  the  Saviour,  which 
she  had  herself  drawn  up,  in  very  concise  terms,  for  Madame 
Guyon's  use.  Perhaps  she  had  in  mind  that  interesting  passage 
of  the  Scriptures,  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ;  and  his 
wife  hath  made  herself  ready  ;  and  to  her  was  granted  that  she 
should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white  ;  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  (Rev.  xix.  7,  8.)  These 
suggestions,  coming  from  a  source  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed greatly  to  respect,  could  not  fail  to  l)e  attended  to.  And 
especially  so,  as  they  corresponded  entirely  with  her  own  views 
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and  feelings.  The  act  or  covenant  of  (Jonsecration,  drawn  up 
in  acconliince  with  those  expressions  of  Scriptiu'e  which  speak 
of  the  Church  lus  the  bride  or  spouse  of  God,  with  her  signature 
apj^KJutled,  was  as  follows  : 

/  henceforth  talcc  Jesus  Christ  to  be  mine.  I  promise  to 
receive  Him  as  a  hushand  to  rue.  And  I  (jive  myself  to  Him, 
umcortltij  though  I  am,  to  be  His  spouse.  I  ask  of  Him,  in  this 
maii'iage  of  spirit  ivith  spirit,  that  I  may  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  Hint., — meek,  2W7'e,  nothing  in  myself,  and  united  in  God's 
icill.  And,  pledged  as  I  am  to  be  His,  I  accept,  as  a  part  of  my 
marriage  portion,  the  temptations  and  sorrows,  the  crosses  and 
the  contempt  which  fell  to  Him. 

Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon. 

Sealed  ivith  her  ring. 

This  transaction,  simple  in  appearance  but  carried  through 
with  sincere  and  earnest  solemnity  of  spirit,  was  much  blessed  to 
her.  She  felt  that  there  was  a  sanctity  in  the  relation  which  had 
thus  been  voluntarily  established,  which  it  would  have  been  the 
highest  impiety,  as  it  would  have  caused  the  deepest  sorrow,  ever 
knowingly  to  violate.  She  had  an  inward  and  deeper  sense  of 
consecration,  both  of  body  and  spirit,  such  as  she  had  not  expe- 
rienced at  any  time  before.  God  himself  has  condescended  to 
say,  speaking  of  those  who  constitute  His  true  people,  "  I  am 
MARRIED  to  them." — Jer.  iii.  14. 

In  examining  the  record  of  her  life,  I  find  an  incident  men- 
tioned without  date  ;  but  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  appears, 
I  refer  it  to  this  period.  "  My  husband,"  she  says,  "  and  I  took 
a  little  journey  together,  in  which  both  my  resignation  and 
humility  were  exercised  ;  yet  without  difficulty  or  constraint,  so 
powerful  was  the  influence  of  divine  grace.  We  all  of  us  came 
near  perishing  in  a  river,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  pass. 
The  carriage,  in  passing  through  the  water,  sank  in  the  moving 
sand  at  the  bottom,  which  rendered  our  position  very  dangerous. 
Others,  who  were  with  us,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  carriage 
in  excessive  fright.  But  I  found  my  thoughts  so  much  taken  up 
with  God,  that  I  had  no  distinct  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
were  really  exjiosed.  God,  to  whom  my  mind  was  inwardly 
drawn,  delivered  me  from  the  i)erils  to  which  v^^e  were  exposed, 
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with  scarcely  a  thought  on  my  part  of  avoiding  thein.  It  in 
true,  that  the  thought  of  being  drowned  passed  across  my  mind, 
but  it  caused  no  other  sensation  or  reflection  in  me  than  this — 
that  I  felt  quite  contented  and  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it 
were  my  heavenly  Father's  choice. 

"  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  I  was 
rash  in  not  exhibiting  more  anxiety,  and  in  not  making  greater 
effort  to  escape.  But  I  am  obliged  to  add,  in  justification  of 
myself,  that  it  is  better  to  perish,  trusting  calmly  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, than  to  make  our  escape  from  danger,  trusting  in  our- 
selves. But  what  do  I  say  ?  Wlien  ice  trust  in  God,  it  is  im- 
possible to  2^erish.  At  least  it  is  so  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Trust 
itself  is  salvation.  It  is  my  pleasure,  my  happiness,  to  be  in- 
debted to  Grod  for  everything.  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  cannot 
fail  to  be  content  in  the  trials  which  he  sees  fit  to  send  upon  me. 
In  the  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  God's  will,  I  would  rather  endure 
them  all  my  life  long,  than  put  an  end  to  them  in  a  dependence 
on  myself." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Birth  of  a  son — Her  religious  state  at  this  period,  1673 — Death  of  Genevieve  Granger 
— Their  intimacy  with  each  other — Remarks  on  this  affliction — General  remarks 
on  worldly  attachments  and  supports — Her  second  visit  to  the  city  of  Orleans — In- 
terview and  conversation  with  a  Jesuit — Remarks  upon  it — Comments  on  undue 
spiritual  earnestness  or  spiritual  impetuosity— Writes  to  a  person  of  distinction 
and  merit  for  his  advice — Withdraws  her  request — Result,  and  remarks  upon  this 
incident — Marks  of  distinction  between  the  wholly  and  the  partially  sanctified 
mind — Lawsuit — Her  conduct  in  connexion  with  it — Remarks. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  1673,  to  which  these  series 
of  events  now  bring  us,  was  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  a  son, 
whom  Providence  had  given  her  in  the  place  of  the  too  much 
idolized  boy,  whom  she  had  lost  two  years  before.  This  sou, 
who  seems  to  have  proved  himself  worthy  of  her  affections,  grew 
up  to  manhood.  But  the  grace  of  God  enabled  her  to  love  him 
with  that  pure  and  chastened  affection  which  holds  everything 
in  subordination  to  the  divine  will. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth,  and  during  the  early  period  of  the 
life  of  this  child,  she  speaks  of  herself  as  being  the  subject  of 
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urent  inward  support  aiul  coiisolatidii.  Her  feelings  raay  perhaps 
he  oxpressoil  in  the  hi n,<;u:  112,0  of  tlie  Psahnist, — hmgnago  which, 
in  various  nu;os  ot"  tlie  world,  has  Ibuiul  a  response  in  many  ])ious 
bosoms,  "  Blessed  bo  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard  the  voice 
of  niv  supphoations.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  shield, 
il///  heart  fnisfcd  in  Tlim,  and  I  am  helped  ;  therefore  my  heart 
greatb/ rejoices  ;  and  with  nv/  fiony  will  I  praise  Him."  (Ps. 
xxviii.  G,  7.) 

But  this  season  of  consolation  was  succeeded  by  a  trial  unex- 
pected and  severe,  in  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  religious 
friend  and  confidant,  Genevieve  Granger.  To  this  intelligent 
and  pious  woman  she  had  often  gone  for  advice  and  suppoit, 
when  her  way  seemed  dark,  and  when  her  heart  was  sorrowful. 
Many  were  the  hours  which  she  had  passed  with  her  in  religious 
conversation  ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  she  looked  to  her  more, 
and  relied  on  her  more,  than  was  entirely  consistent  with  a  sim- 
ple and  unwavering  dependence  on  God  alone  for  Avisdom  and 
strength.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  years  previous,  she  re- 
garded her,  in  her  trials  and  her  want  of  experience,  as  almost 
indispensable. 

It  increased  her  affliction,  that  she  was  not  present  in  her  last 
sickness  and  at  her  death.  She  was  at  the  time  at  a  place  called 
St.  Reine.  Near  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Prioress,  some  one 
spoke  to  her  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon,  to  awaken  her  from 
a  lethargy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Her  mind  rallied  at  a 
name  so  dear,  and  she  made  the  single  remark,  "  I  have  always 
loved  her  in  God  and  for  God."  These  were  her  last  words. 
She  died  soon  after. 

"  When  I  received  this  news,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  I  must 
confess,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  afflicting  strokes  which  I 
had  ever  experienced.  I  could  not  help  the  thought,  that,  if  I 
had  been  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  I  might  have  spoken 
to  her,  and  might  have  received  her  last  instructions.  She  had 
been  a  great  hel[)  to  me.  In  some  of  my  afflictions,  it  is  true,  I 
could  not  see  hei'.  Efforts  were  made  to  prevent  it.  This  was 
especially  the  case  for  a  few  months  before  her  death.  But  still, 
such  was  our  sympathy  of  spirit,  that  the  remembrance — the 
thought  of  what  she  might  have  said  or  done — was  a  support  to 
me.     The  Lf)rd  was  merciful,  even  in  this  renewed  and  heavy 
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affliction.  He  had  taught  me  inwardly,  before  her  death,  that 
my  attachment  to  her,  and  my  dependence  on  her,  were  so  great, 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  be  deprived  of  her."  But 
the  necessity  of  this  event,  considered  in  its  religious  bearings, 
did  not  prevent  its  being  keenly  painful  to  nature. 

Those  who  experience  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  in  the  full 
extent  of  those  terms,  will  find  it  necessary  to  die  to  all  human 
attachments, — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  imply  a  reliance  and 
confidence  in  the  creature,  which  interferes  in  the  least  degree 
with  entire  reliance  upon  God.  For  wise  reasons,  therefore,  God 
saw  fit  to  take  from  her  this  prop. 

"  Oh,  adorable  conduct  of  my  God  !"  she  exclaims.  *'  There 
must  be  no  guide,  no  prop  for  the  person  whom  thou  art  leading 
into  the  regions  of  darkness  and  death.  There  must  be  no  con- 
ductor, no  support  to  the  man  whom  thou  art  determined  to  de- 
stroy by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  natural  life."  Everything 
upon  which  the  soul  rests,  out  of  God ^  must  be  smitten,  whether 
reputation,  or  property,  or  health,  or  symmetry  of  person,  or 
friends,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  husband,  or  children. 

He  ivJio  loses  his  life,  shall  find  it.  Well  does  she  add,  "  We 
are  found  by  being  lost ;  we  are  saved  by  being  destroyed  ;  we 
are  built  up  by  being  first  demolished.  Man  erects  his  inward 
temple  with  much  industry  and  care  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  do 
it  with  such  materials  as  he  has.  All  this  structure  and  super- 
structure, whatever  it  may  be  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried,  is  a  new  modelling  and  building  up  of  the  old  Adam. 
But  all  this  is  removed,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  removed 
and  destroyed,  when  God  comes  into  the  soul,  and  builds  a  new 
and  divine  temple, — a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  of 
materials  which  endnre  for  ever.  Oh,  secrets  of  the  incompre- 
hensible wisdom  of  God,  unknown  to  any  besides  Himself  and 
to  those  whom  He  has  especially  taught, — yet  man,  who  has 
just  begun  his  existence,  wants  to  penetiate  and  set  bounds  to 
it !  Who  is  it,  that  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
hath  been  His  counsellor  ?  It  is  a  wisdom  only  to  be  known 
through  death  to  self  which  is  the  same  thing  as  death  to  every- 
thing that  sets  itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  true  light." 

In  the  latter  part  of  tlie  year  1763,  she  visited  Orleans  a 
second  time,  at  the  marriage  of  her  brother.     While  there,  she 
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bocjimo  acquaintoJ  with  a  .losuit,  who  oxhibited  some  interest 
ill  her  religious  experience.  Slie  corresponded  to  this  desire 
with  nineh  vivacity  and  very  inlly.  The  effort  gave  a  liigh 
de*;ree  of  sensible  satisfaction,  in  distinction  from  that  satisfac- 
tion which  results  solely  i'rom  the  discharge  of  duty.  She  began 
to  sec,  that,  in  the  progress  of  religion,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  do  the  right  thing,  but  to  do  it  in  the  right  spirit.  The 
source  of  her  sorrow  was,  that  she  found  on  rejection  that  she 
had  spoken  from  the  life  of  nature,  and  not  wholly  from  a  single 
eye  to  God's  glory. 

"  I  was  too  forward,"  she  says,  "  and  free  in  speaking  to  him 
of  spiritual  things,  thinking  I  was  doing  well ;  but  I  experienced 
an  inward  condemnation  for  it  afterwards.  The  conversation, 
in  itself  considered,  might  not  have  been  objectionable  ;  but  the 
manner  of  it,  or  rather  the  inward  spirit  of  it,  was  to  some 
degree  wrong.  And  I  was  so  sensible  that  the  spirit  of  nature, 
in  distinction  from  the  spirit  of  grace,  dictated  in  part  what  I 
said,  and  was  so  afflicted  at  it,  that  I  was  kept,  with  divine  aid, 
from  falling  into  the  like  fault  again.  How  often  do  we  mis- 
take nature  for  grace  !  Sanctification  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  want  of  earnestness.  Far  from  it.  A  holy  soul,  feeling  the 
importance  of  holiness  as  no  other  one  can,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  earnest.  But  that  holy  earnestness  which  comes  wholly 
from  God,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  presence  and  opera- 
tion of  all  those  influences,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are 
separate  from  God." 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  views,  which  we  find  here  and 
elsewhere  in  her  writings.  There  is  undoubtedly  such  a  thing 
as  spiritual  forwardness,  (perhaps  we  may  call  it  religious  impe- 
tuosity,) which  is  eminently  religious  in  appearance,  but  which 
is  sometimes  much  less  truly  and  purely  religious  than  it  seems 
to  be.  This  state  of  mind  is  not,  generally  speaking,  destitute 
of  the  religious  element ;  but  it  is  constituted  of  the  religious 
element,  impelled  and  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hi/ 
the  natural  element. 

Another  incident,  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  her  progress 
in  inward  sanctification,  may  properly  be  introduced  here. 
"  One  day,"  she  says,  "  laden  with  sorrow,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  T  wished  to  liaA'e  some  conversation  with  an  indivi- 
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dual  of  distinction  and  merit,  who  often  came  into  our  vicinity, 
and  was  ret^arded  as  a  person  deeply  religious.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  I  requested  the  favour  of  a  personal  interview, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  some  instruction  and 
advice.  But  reflecting  on  the  subject,  after  I  had  written  the 
letter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  done  wrong.  The  Spirit  of 
God  seemed  to  utter  itself  in  my  heart,  and  to  say,  '  What ! 
dost  thou  seek  for  ease  ?  Art  thou  unwilling  to  bear  the  Lord's 
hand,  which  is  thus  imposed  upon  you  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  be 
so  hasty  in  throwing  off  the  yoke,  grievous  though  it  be  ?' 

"  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  the  indivi- 
dual whom  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  I  withdrew  my  request, 
stating  to  him  that  my  first  letter  had  been  written,  I  had  reason 
to  fear,  without  a  suitable  regard  to  God's  providence  and  will, 
and  partly,  at  least,  from  the  fearful  or  selfish  suggestions  of  the 
life  of  nature ;  and  as  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  faithful  to 
God,  I  hoped  he  would  not  disapprove  of  my  acting  with  this 
Christian  simplicity.  I  supposed,  from  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  Christian,  that  he  would  have  appreciated 
my  motives,  and  have  received  this  second  communication  in 
the  Christian  spirit  in  which  I  hoped  it  was  written. 

"  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
sented it  highly.  And  I  think  we  may  well  inquire,  what 
explanation  shall  we  give  of  this  sort  of  Christianity  ?  Tliat 
this  person  was  religious,  in  the  imperfect  or  mitigated  sense  of 
the  term,  I  doubt  not.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
eminently  religious  ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that  his  religion,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  degree  of  it,  was  mixed  up,  pervaded 
and  animated,  more  or  less,  on  different  occasions,  with  the  life 
and  activities  of  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  life  of  nature, 
or  that  life  which  has  self  and  not  God  for  its  basis,  was  not 
wholly  slain  within  him.  He  could  not  say,  under  all  circum- 
stances, '  It  is  well.     Thy  will  be  done  !'  " 

In  connexion  with  the  conduct  of  this  individual,  she  makes 
some  profitable  remarks.  Referring  to  the  important  results 
which  characterize  the  experience  of  what  she  a[)propriately 
terms  inward  death,  she  says,  that  the  soul,  which  comes  out  of 
it  in  the  brightness  of  the  new  sijiritual  resurrection,  "  is  pmified 
from  its  selfishness,  like  gold  in  fhe  furnace,  and  findii  itself 
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clothed  ill  those  dispositions  and  divine  Bt^ites  which  ishone  in 
the  nature  and  lite  of  Jesns  Christ.  Formerly,  although  it  had 
submitted  itself  to  (iod  in  the  matter  of  its  salvation  through 
Christ,  it  was  still  proud  of  its  own  wisdom,  and  inordinately 
attached  to  its  own  will  ;  but  now,  in  the  crucifixion  of  nature 
and  in  the  life  of  sanctitication,  it  seeks  all  its  wisdom  from  God, 
rendere  obedience  with  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  re- 
cognises no  will  but  God's  will.  Formerly,  selfishly  jealous  of 
what  it  considered  its  rights,  it  was  ready  to  take  fire  on  many 
occasions  which  presented  themselves,  however  unimportant 
they  might  be  ;  but  now,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  others, 
it  yields  readily  and  without  reluctance.  It  does  not  yield,  after 
a  great  effort  and  with  pain,  as  if  under  a  process  of  discipline, 
but  naturally  and  easily.  Formerly,  even  when  it  could  justly 
be  said  to  be  religious  to  some  extent,  it  was  puffed  up  at  times 
with  more  or  less  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  but  now,  it  loves  a 
low  place,  poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  humiliation.  Formei'ly, 
although  it  loved  others,  it  loved  itself  more,  and  placed  itself 
above  them ;  but  now,  rejoicing  equally  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  it  possesses  a  boundless  charity  for  its  neighbour,  bearing 
with  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  and  winning  him  by  love.  The 
rage  of  the  wolf,  which  still  remained  in  some  degree,  and  some- 
times shewed  itself,  is  changed  into  the  meekness  of  the  lamb." 

Such  are  the  accurate  terms  in  which  she  discriminates  be- 
tween the  Christian  life  in  its  ordinary  appearance  of  partial 
sanctitication,  and  the  same  life  when  it  becomes  a  "  new  Christ," 
by  experiencing  a  more  full  and  complete  regeneration  into  the 
purity,  simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  divine  image. 

About  this  time,  a  matter  occurred  which  illustrates  her  char- 
acter in  other  respects.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  prompted  either  by  malice  or  by  avarice,  attempted,  by 
false  pretences,  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money  from  her  hus- 
band. The  claim,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  one  of 
long  standing,  was  for  two  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  the 
claimant  pretended  was  due  to  him  from  Madame  Guyon  and 
her  brother  conjointly.  The  claimant  was  supported  in  his  un- 
just demand,  by  the  poweifid  influence  of  the  king's  eldest 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  tampered  with  her  brother, 
who  was  so  young  aiiil  incxpfrienced  as  not  to  understand  the 
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merits  of  the  case,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his  signature 
to  certain  important  papers  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  trial. 
They  had  given  him  to  understand,  that,  if  they  succeeded  in 
the  establishment  of  their  claim,  he  should  not  pay  anything. 

Madame  Guyon  felt  that  a  great  wrong  was  about  to  be  done. 
Her  husband,  perplexed  by  the  apparent  intricacy  of  the  affair, 
or  perhaps  terrified  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
unwilling  to  contend.  And  it  furnished  occasion,  without  any 
good  reason,  for  new  dissatisfaction  with  his  wife,  and  for  new 
marks  of  ill  treatment.  When  the  day  of  trial  came,  after  her 
usual  religious  duties,  in  which  we  may  well  suppose  that  she 
commended  this  trying  business  to  divine  direction,  she  says 
that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  going 
personally  to  the  judges,  and  making  her  representations  of  the 
case  before  them. 

"  I  was  wonderfully  assisted,"  she  says,  "'  to  understand  and 
explain  the  turns  and  artifices  of  this  business.  The  judge 
whom  I  first  visited,  was  so  surprised  to  see  the  affair  so  different 
from  what  he  thought  it  before,  that  he  himself  exhorted  me  to 
see  the  other  judges,  and  especially  the  Intendant,  or  presiding 
judge,  who  was  just  then  going  to  the  Court,  and  was  quite  mis- 
informed about  the  matter.  God  enabled  me  to  manifest  the 
truth  in  so  clear  a  light,  and  gave  such  power  to  my  words,  that 
the  Intendant  thanked  me  for  having  so  seasonably  come  to  un- 
deceive and  set  him  to  rights  in  the  affair.  He  assured  me, 
that  if  I  had  not  taken  this  course,  the  cause  would  have  been 
lost.  And  as  they  saw  the  falsehood  of  every  statement,  they 
would  not  only  have  refused  the  plaintiff  his  claim,  but  would 
have  condemned  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  so  far  led 
astray  by  the  plaintiff,  as  to  lend  his  name  and  influence  to  the 
prosecution.  In  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the  prince,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  pay  to  the  plaintifi"  fifty  crowns  ;  so  that 
his  claim  of  two  hundred  thousand  livres  was  satisfied  by  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  moderately  and 
speedily  ended  an  afiair,  which  at  one  time  appeared  very 
weighty  and  alarming.  My  husband  was  exceedingly  pleased 
at  what  I  had  done." 

We  mention  this  prosecution,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
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iiii;'  it,  Mot  nuMvly  as  an  iiu-ident  which  may  ])roperly  be  regarded 
as  const  it  lit  iiiijj  a  portion  of  her  life,  but  as  ilhistrative  of  cliar- 
acter.  IiuK'pciulently  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  gave  to  her 
character  its  crowning  excellence,  we  have  in  some  incidents  of 
this  kind  an  evidence  of  what  she  was  by  nature, — of  her  clear- 
ness of  perception,  her  firmness  of  j)urpose,  and  her  eloquence. 
IShe  had  a  mind  that  was  formed  by  the  God  who  made  it  to 
influence  other  minds.  It  was  only  necessary  to  see  her  and  to 
hear  her,  in  oiiler  to  feel  her  ascendency, — not  an  ascendency 
which  was  derived  from  position,  but  an  ascendency  which  car- 
ried its  title  in  itself ; — not  an  ascendency  that  was  assumed, 
but  an  ascendency  given. 


CHAPTEK   XIV. 

1674 — Commencement  of  her  state  of  privation  or  desolation — Her  account  of  it — 
Method  of  proceeding,  in  correctly  estimating  this  part  of  her  life — Analysis  and 
explanation  of  the  state  into  which  she  had  fallen — Joy  not  religion,  but  merely 
an  incident  to  it — Her  remarks  on  the  subject — Advice  of  Monsieiir  Bertot  in 
relation  to  her  state — Unfavourable  results — Advice  of  another  distinguished 
individual — Unkind  treatment  which  she  experienced  from  him — Correspondence 
with  a  Jesuit — Remarks. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674,  Madame  Guyon  entered 
into  what  she  terms  her  state  of  i^'^'ivation  or  desolaiion.  It 
continued,  with  but  slight  variations,  for  something  more  than 
six  years. 

Her  experience  at  this  time  was  in  some  respects  peculiar,  so 
much  so  as  to  require  explanations  at  some  length,  both  to 
make  it  understood  in  itself,  and  to  make  it  in  some  degree 
profitable  to  others.  "  I  seemed  to  myself  cast  down,"  she  says, 
"  as  it  were,  from  a  throne  of  enjoyment,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  live  among  beasts, — a  very  trying  and  deplorable  state,  when 
regarded  independently  of  its  relations,  and  yet  exceedingly 
profitable  to  me  in  the  end,  in  consequence  of  the  use  which 
Divine  Wisdom  made  of  it.  Considered  in  comparison  with 
ray  former  state  of  enjoyment,  it  was  a  state  of  emptiness,  dark- 
ness, and  sorrow,  and  went  far  beyond  any  trials  I  had  ever  yet 
met  with." 
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The  piivatiou  or  desolation  which  she  speaks  of,  particu- 
larly in  its  incipient  state,  was  not  a  privation  of  desire,  of 
hope,  and  of  holy  purpose, — but  of  sensible  consolations.  The 
Christian  life,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  life  of  faith. 
This  is  generally  admitted  and  understood ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  well  understood,  that  to  live  by  emotions, 
to  draw  our  activity  and  our  hope  from  sensible  joys,  is  to  live 
by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.  Joy  is  not  life,  but  merely  an 
incident  of  life. 

God  designed  to  make  her  His  own,  in  the  highest  and  fullest 
sense  ;  He  wished  her  to  possess  the  true  life,  the  life  unmingled 
with  any  element  which  is  not  true  ;  in  other  words,  a  life  which 
flows  directly  and  unceasingly  from  the  divine  nature.  And  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  became  with  Him,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a 
matter  of  necessity,  that  He  should  take  from  her  every  possible 
inward  support,  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  unmixed, 
naked  faith.  "  We  walk  hj faith"  says  the  Apostle,  "  and  not 
by  sight." — 2  Cor.  v.  6,  7.  And  again,  "  The  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me." — Gal.  ii.  20. 

Accordingly,  He  so  ordered  it  in  His  providences,  that  those 
inward  consolations,  which  had  hitherto  supported  her  so  much 
in  her  trials,  should  be  taken  away  ;  except  those  which  are  based 
upon  the  exercise  of  pure  or  simple  belief  in  the  divine  word  and 
character.  The  joys  which  arise  from  this  source,  although  they 
may  temporarily  be  perplexed  and  diminished  by  counteracting 
influences,  arise  by  a  necessary  and  unchangeable  law,  and  can 
never  fail  to  exist.  But  a  large  portion  of  her  inward  consola- 
tions, as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  period  of  religious  expe- 
rience, arose  from  other  causes  and  in  other  ways,  connected  in 
some  respects  and  to  some  extent,  it  is  probable,  with  the  faith 
she  possessed,  but  not  directly  based  upon  it.  All  this  God 
saw  fit  to  take  away.  And  not  making  the  proper  distinctions 
in  the  case,  and  estimating  her  situation  more  by  what  she  had 
lost  than  by  what  she  retained,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  all  peace, 
that  all  consolation,  whatever  cause  or  source  it  might  arise  from, 
was  gone.     So  far  as  joy  was  concerned,  her  heart  was  desolate. 

And  this  was  not  all.  In  this  state  of  things,  she  comnntted 
the  great  mistake  of  looking  upon  the  absence  of  joy  as  evidence 
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of  the  absence  of  the  divine  favour.  After  mentiouiiig  that  she 
was  left  witliout  frieiuls  and  other  sources  of  consohition,  she 
mills,  "  to  eoinplete  my  distress,  7  scented  to  be  left  without  God 
Himself  who  alone  could  support  nie  iu  such  a  distressing  state." 
That  is  to  say,  iinding  that  her  joys  were  gone,  which  had  been 
as  a  sort  of  sunlight  to  her  soul,  she  drew  the  conclusion,  that 
God  was  gone.  The  mistake  was  an  easy  and  perhaps  a  natural 
one,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  mistake  ;  a  mistake  vital  in  its 
principle  and  terrible  in  its  consequences.  Since  the  time  she 
had  consecrated  herself  to  the  Lord  to  be  wholly  His,  in  the  full 
and  absolute  sense  of  the  terms,  God  had  been  pursuing  a  course 
adapted  to  secure  her  whole  heart  to  Himself.  He  had  tried 
her  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and 
through  grace  had  found  her  faithful.  But  during  all  these 
trials  it  will  be  noticed  that  she  was  sustained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  short  intervals,  by  inward  consolations.  There  was, 
generally  speaking,  a  high  state  of  pleasant  and  frequently  of 
joyous  emotionality.  So  that,  instead  of  living  upon  "  every 
word  which  proceeds  from  God's  mouth,"  in  other  words,  instead 
of  living  upon  God's  will,  which,  more  appropriately  than  any- 
thing else,  may  be  called  angel's  food,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  to  tlie  contrary,  is  and  can  be  the  only  true  bread  of 
life,  she  was  living  upon  her  consolations.  Strange  it  is,  that  we 
find  it  so  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  joys  of  God  are  not  God 
Himself. 

It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  will  of  God  in 
the  joys  of  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  we  may  take  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  the  consolations  themselves,  we  may  rejoice  in 
them  chiefly  and  especially  as  indicative  of  the  divine  will.  But 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  Christian  e.Kperience,  we  are  much  more 
apt  to  rejoice  in  our  joys,  than  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  Joys. 
The  time  had  come,  in  which  God  saw  it  necessary  to  take  away 
this  prop  on  which  she  was  resting,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with- 
out knowing  it. 

She  could  love  God's  will,  trying  though  it  often  was  to  her 
natural  sensibilities,  when  it  was  sweetened  with  consolations. 
But  she  was  now  called  to  endure  another  and  a  deeper  trial. 
The  question  now  proposed  to  her  was,  whether  she  could  love 
God's  will,  when  standing,  as  it  were,  alone,  when  developing 
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itself  as  the  agent  and  minister  of  divine  providences  which  were 
to  be  received,  endured,  and  rejoiced  in,  in  all  their  bitterness, 
simply  because  they  were  from  God  ? 

This  was  a  question,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  well  be  tested,  except  in  connexion  with  that 
state  of  inward  aridity,  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  a  state, 
which,  in  itself  considered,  cannot  properly  be  designated  as 
painful  and  still  less  as  condemnatory,  but  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  lifeless  or  dead  state  ;  that  is  to  say,  dead,  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  religion,  but  dead  in  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  or  class  of  emotions  ;  a  state  which  is  without  life 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  unemotional.  In  other  words,  joyous 
emotions  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  their  natural  results  are 
overruled  by  influences  originating  in  feelings  of  a  different  char- 
acter. God's  hand  is  in  this  result ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  As  men  may  make  a  god  of  their  own  intellect,  by  being 
proud  of  their  intellect ;  or  may  make  a  god  of  their  own  will, 
by  being  proud  of  their  will ;  so  they  may  make  a  god  of  their 
joyous  emotions,  by  taking  a  wrongly  placed  pleasure  in  them. 
And  just  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  for  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  gracious  administration,  to  take  away  such  emo- 
tions. He  turns  their  channels  back  ;  He  smites  our  earthly 
delights,  and  opens  the  sources  of  providential  sorrow,  and  over- 
whelms them,  and  they  disappear.  And  in  doing  this,  He  does 
not  take  away  men's  religion,  but  rather  takes  away  an  idol ;  or 
if  that  term  be  too  strong.  He  certainly  takes  away  that,  what- 
ever we  may  name  it,  which  perplexes  and  injures  religion. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  denying  or  doubting 
the  existence  of  true  Christian  joy.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are 
true  joys,  joys  which  God  approves, /o^/s  of  faith,  as  well  as  other 
joys.  And  we  may  add,  I  think,  with  great  confidence,  that 
these  joys  exist  by  a  necessary  law.  He  who  has  faith  has  the 
joys  of  faith  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  cannot  help  having  them. 
And  not  only  this,  he  may  justly  regard  them  as  an  evidence  or 
sign  of  a  good  religious  state.  And  as  such  a  sign  he  may  re- 
joice in  his  joys,  as  well  as  in  the  object  of  his  joys,  if  he  will 
be  careful  to  do  it  cautiously  and  wisely.  I  repeat,  that  we  may 
properly  and  safely  make  the  joys  of  faith  a  distinct  subject  of 
contemplation,  and  may  rejoice  in  them  to  some  extent,  as  a  sign 
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uf  that,  wli.itcvi'r  it  is,  which  is  tiic  loiiiKlatiitii  or  basis  ol' tliein, 
— naiiioly,  the  thinj::  si^iiitioil  or  substance.  But  whenever  by 
an  inward  proei'ss,  whicli  not  un{Ve(]uently  exists,  although  it  is 
cHlHeult  to  explain  it,  we  rejoice  in  the  joys  of  faith  in  themselves, 
and  not  as  a  si(jn,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  objects  of  faith, 
such  as  Cu)d,  (lod's  inherent  goodness  and  holiness,  God's  pro- 
mise, and  the  like,  caring  in  reality  nothing  about  God  and  His 
api)robation,  but  only  about  the  ha2jpin€ss  He  gives,  thus  placing 
the  gifts  before  the  Giver,  our  experience  is  entirely  upon  a 
wrong  track,  and  will  result  soon,  if  it  continue  thus,  in  the  de- 
struction of  faith  itself. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  joys 
of  faith,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  remained  with  her 
amid  all  her  trials.  But  the  joy  which  she  took  in  her  joy,  in 
distinction  from  the  joy  which  she  took  in  the  God  of  her  joy, 
and  also  all  other  joys  which  were  not  founded  in  faith,  and 
which  she  rested  in  instead  of  God,  who  is  the  great  object  of  faith, 
were  taken  away.  And  so  great  was  the  change,  although  ordered 
in  the  greatest  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  that  she  seemed  to  be  like 
one  smitten,  cast  out,  and  hopelessly  desolate  ;  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  she  expresses  it,  who  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
power  and  his  glory,  and  dwelt  among  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Sad  condition,  as  it  seemed  to  her ;  and  in  some  respects,  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  very  trying.  Especially  when  she  regarded  it 
as  an  evidence,  as  she  did,  that  she  had  committed  some  aggra- 
vated sins,  although  she  did  not  understand  what  they  were,  and 
that  God  was  displeased  with  her  on  account  of  them.  Having 
lost  her  consolations,  she  supposed,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  she  had  lost  all.  Not  being  happy,  or  at  least  not  being  so 
happy  as  she  had  been,  she  concluded  that  she  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, or  at  least  not  so  much  a  Christian  as  she  had  been.  And 
this  im[)ression  reacted  upon  her  own  mind,  and  rendered  her 
more  unhappy  still,  and  tended  to  increase  the  sad  conviction, 
that  she  had  in  some  manner  grievously  offended  God. 

She  herself  subsequently  understood  this.  "  I  have  learned," 
she  says,  in  words  to  this  effect,  "  from  this  season  of  deprivation, 
that  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  the  earnest  desire  and  pui-pose  of 
the  soul,  to  be  and  to  do  what  the  Lord  would  have  us, — when, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  attended  with  excited  and  joyous 
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emotion,  it  appears  most  dry  and  barren, — is  nevertheless  not 
ineffectual  in  its  results,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prayer 
ofifered  in  vain.  And  all  persons  would  assent  to  this,  it*  they 
would  only  remember,  that  God,  in  answering  such  a  prayer, 
gives  us  what  is  best  for  us,  though  not  what  in  our  ignorance 
we  most  relish  or  wish  for.  If  people  were  but  convinced  of 
this  great  truth,  far  from  complaining  all  their  life  long,  they 
would  regard  the  situation  in  which  God  sees  fit  to  place  them, 
as  best  suited  to  them,  and  would  employ  it  faithfully  in  aiding 
the  process  of  inward  crucifixion.  And  hence  the  afflictive  in- 
cidents attending  upon  such  a  situation,  in  causing  us  inward 
death,  would  procure  the  true  life.  It  is  a  great  truth,  wonderful 
as  it  is  undeniable,  that  all  our  happiness,  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal,  consists  in  one  thing,  namely,  in  resigning  ourselves 
to  God,  and  in  leaving  ourselves  with  Him,  to  do  with  us  and 
in  us  just  as  he  pleases. 

"  When  we  arrive  at  this  state  of  entire  and  unrestricted 
dependence  on  God's  Spirit  and  providence,  we  shall  then  fully 
realize,  that  what  we  experience  is  just  what  we  need,  and  that 
if  God  is  truly  good.  He  could  not  do  otherwise  than  He  does. 
All  that  is  wanting  is,  to  leave  ourselves  faithfully  in  God's 
hands,  submitting  always  and  fully  to  all  his  operations,  whether 
painful  or  otherwise.  The  soul  must  submit  itself  to  be  con- 
ducted, from  moment  to  moment,  by  the  divine  hand  ;  and  to 
be  annihilated,  as  it  were,  by  the  strokes  of  His  providence 
without  complaining,  or  desiring  anything  besides  what  it  now 
has.  If  it  would  only  take  this  course  faithfully,  God  woidd  be 
unto  it,  not  only  eternal  Life,  but  eternal  Truth.  We  should 
be  guided  into  the  truth,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  us, 
although  we  might  not  fully  understand  the  method  of  its  being 
done. 

"  But  the  misfortune,"  she  adds,  "  is,  that  people  wish  to 
direct  God,  instead  of  resigning  themselves  to  he  directed  by 
Him.  They  wish  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  follow  in  a  way  of 
their  own  selection,  instead  of  submissively  and  passively  follow- 
ing where  God  sees  fit  to  conduct  them.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
many  souls,  who  are  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  God  Himself, 
and  not  merely  to  the  gifts  of  God,  spend  all  their  lives  in  pur- 
suing and  in  feeding  on  little  consolations  ;  resting  in  them  as 
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111  tlieii-  phu'c  oi'  ilcli^hts,  and  uuikiii«;  tlicir  Hpiritual  lite  to 
consist  in  them." 

Those  ronmrks  were  written  many  years  after  the  period  of 
her  life  to  wliieli  our  attention  is  now  particnlarly  directed  ; 
written,  it  would  seem,  to  her  surviving  children,  after  she  had 
been  the  subject  of  persecution  and  of  imprisonment  for  the 
Gospel's  sake.  And  this  exjilains  what  immediately  follows. 
"  For  you,  my  d(>ar  children,"  she  adds,  "  if  my  chains  and  my 
imiirisonment  any  way  afflict  yon,  I  pray  that  they  may  serve 
to  engage  yon  to  seek  nothing  but  God  for  Himself  alone,  and 
never  to  desire  to  possess  Him  bnt  by  the  death  of  your  whole 
selves.  Never,  as  the  children  of  God,  seek  to  be  anything  in 
your  own  ways  and  life ;  but  rather  to  enter  into  the  most  pro- 
found nothingness." 

But  at  this  time,  all  seemed  to  her  to  be  gone.  And  what 
had  a  tendency  to  confirm  her  the  more  in  these  desponding 
views,  was  the  course  taken  by  some,  in  whose  opinions  in  re- 
spect to  her  religious  state,  she  naturally  placed  a  considerable 
degree  of  confidence,  I  refer,  in  part,  to  the  mistaken  but  well 
meant  course  of  Monsieur  Bertot,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
whom,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  her  Church,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  friend,  Genevieve  Granger,  she  had  some 
time  before  selected  as  her  spiritual  Director.  It  was  proper, 
therefore,  that  she  should  consult  him.  She  went  to  Paris  for 
this  purpose.  But  embarrassed  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  situa- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  mistaken  almost  entirely  its  true  nature. 
His  advice  was,  that  she  should  begin  anew  her  religious  efforts 
by  practising  those  incipient  methods  of  religious  reading  and 
prayer,  which  were  calculated  to  make  a  religious  impression, 
just  as  if  she  had  either  not  known  what  religion  was,  or  did 
not  now  possess  it. 

This  advice  she  was  not  disposed  to  receive,  because  there 
was  something  in  her  which  seemed  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  mis- 
taken ad^^ce,  and  was  not  applicable  to  her  case.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Bertot,  who  was  a  conscientious  man,  thinking 
that  some  other  person  might  he  more  judicious,  or  more  suc- 
cessful, as  her  spiritual  counsellor,  wrote  to  her  that  he  wished 
to  resign  the  office  which  he  sustained  as  her  Director.  This 
course,  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  she  had  so  much  confidence, 
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made  a  deep  and  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Madame  Guyon.  She  says,  "  I  had  no  doubt  that  God  had 
revealed  to  him,  that  I  had  become  a  transgressor ;  and  that  he 
regarded  the  state  of  inward  aridity  and  desolation  into  whicli 
I  had  fallen,  as  a  certain  mark  of  my  reprobation." 

She  mentions  another  individual,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  intimations,  was  probably  one  of  the  Jansenists ;  a  party 
which  at  that  time  possessed  much  influence  in  France,  and, 
as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  has  since  been  historically  celebrated, 
"  He  was  a  man,"  she  says,  "  who  held  a  high  position  in  the 
Church  ;  polite  in  his  manners,  obliging  in  his  temper,  and  who 
had  a  good  share  of  talent."  Pleased  with  Madame  Guyon, 
and  desirous  to  bring  her  into  harmony  with  himself  on  some 
points  of  religious  doctrine  in  which  they  seem  to  have  differed, 
he  often  visited  her  house.  This  intimacy  was  after  a  time 
broken  off,  and  he  added  himself  to  the  number  of  those,  who 
at  this  time  formed  and  expressed  unfavourable  opinions  in 
regard  to  her  state. 

"  The  inability,"  she  says,  "  I  was  now  in,  in  consequence  of 
my  discouragements  and  depression,  of  doing  those  exterior  acts 
of  charity  I  had  done  before,  served  this  person  with  a  pretext 
to  publish  that  it  was  owing  to  him,  and  under  his  influence 
and  advice  that  I  had  formerly  done  them.  Willing  to  ascribe 
to  himself  the  merit  of  what  God  alone  by  His  grace  had  en- 
abled me  to  do,  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  distinct  allusion  to 
me  in  his  sermons,  as  one  wdio  had  once  been  a  bright  pattern 
in  religious  things  to  others,  but  now  had  lost  my  interest  in 
them,  and  had  become  a  scandal.  I  myself  have  been  present 
at  such  times,  and  what  he  said,  noticed  and  understood  as  it 
was  by  others,  was  enough  to  weigh  me  down  with  confusion. 
I  received  what  he  said,  however,  with  submission  and  patience, 
believing  as  I  did  that  God  was  offended  with  me,  and  that  I 
abundantly  merited  much  worse  treatment. 

"  Confused,  like  a  criminal,  that  dares  not  lift  up  his  eyes,  T 
looked  upon  the  virtue  of  others  with  respect.  I  could  see  more 
or  less  of  goodness  in  those  around  me,  but  in  the  obscurity  and 
sorrow  of  my  mind  I  could  seem  to  see  nothing  good,  nothing 
favourable  in  myself  When  others  spoke  a  word  of  kindness, 
and  especially  if  they  happened  to  praise  me,  it  gave  a  severe 
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shock  to  my  H'cliiii^s,  jiiul  1  suiil  in  inysell',  they  little  know  uiy 
miseries ;  they  little  know  tiie  state  from  which  I  have  fallen. 
Aiul,  on  the  contrary,  when  any  spoke  in  terms  of  reproof  and 
condenmation,  1  agreed  to  it  as  right  and  just, 

"  It  is  true,  that  nature  wanted  to  free  herself  from  this 
abject  condition,  but  could  not  tind  out  any  way.  If  I  made 
an  ellbrt,  if  I  trieil  to  make  an  outward  ap})earance  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  practice  of  some  good  thing,  my  heart  in  secret 
rebidced  me  as  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  in  Avanting  to  ai)pear  what  I 
was  not.  And  God,  who  thought  it  best  that  1  should  suffer, 
did  not  permit  anything  of  this  kind  to  succeed.  Oh,  how  ex- 
cellent are  the  crosses  of  providence.  All  other  crosses  are  of 
no  value. 

"  I  was  often  very  ill  and  in  danger  of  death  ;  and  darkness 
brooded  upon  the  future  as  well  as  upon  the  present ;  so  that  I 
knew  not  how  to  prepare  myself  for  that  change,  which  some- 
times seemed  near  at  hand.  Some  of  my  pious  friends  wrote 
to  me,  requesting  an  explanation  of  some  things,  which  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  spread  abroad  concerning 
me ;  but  I  had  no  heart  to  justify  myself,  and  did  not  under- 
take to  do  it,  although  I  knew  myself  innocent  of  unfavourable 
things  which  were  said.  One  day  being  in  great  desolation  and 
distress,  I  opened  the  New  Testament,  and  chanced  to  meet 
with  these  words,  which  for  a  little  time  gave  me  some  relief, — 
M//  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  2ucakness." 

Even  the  pious  Franciscan,  whom  God  had  employed  as  an 
instrument  in  effecting  her  great  moral  and  religious  change, 
was  perplexed  about  her  case,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  her 
any  profitable  advice.  With  this  individual  she  had  kept  up 
an  occasional  correspondence  at  his  request.  In  her  inward 
deprivation  and  sorrow,  she  received  a  letter  which  tended  to 
increase  the  discouragement  she  already  experienced,  and  to  add 
keenness  to  her  pangs. 

Another  individual,  a  member  of  the  religious  association  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  formerly  held  her  piety  in  high  estimation, 
"  wrote  to  me,"  she  says,  "  in  a  similar  strain."  "  No  doubt," 
she  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  that  invaluable  habit  which  she  had 
of  referring  all  things  to  God,  "  it  was  by  the  divine  permission. 
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tliiit  they  thus  contributed  to  complete  my  desolation.  Dis- 
covering in  their  letters  kind  feelings,  I  thanked  them  in  my 
reply  to  their  communications,  for  the  Christian  and  friendly 
interest  which  they  had  taken  in  me,  and  commended  myself  to 
their  prayers.  It  was  painful  to  be  thus  unfavourably  estimated 
by  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  people  of  piety  ;  but 
there  was  a  greater  pain,  which,  on  the  principle  of  contrast, 
made  this  pain  appear  to  be  less.  I  refer  to  the  deep  sorrow  I 
had  experienced  in  connexion  with  the  thought  of  having  dis- 
pleased God." 

These  facts,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  relation 
to  her  spiritual  state,  shew  us,  how  little  dependence  we  can 
safely  place  on  mere  human  judgments.  On  the  principle  on 
which  these  persons  judged  Madame  Guyon,  what  would  have 
been  thought  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians,  the  most 
eminent  for  their  devotedness  to  God,  who  have  been  inwardly 
and  outwardly  afflicted  ?  What  would  have  been  thought  of 
the  Saviour  himself,  persecuted,  buffeted,  amazed,  weeping,  and 
dying  on  the  cross  ?  We  ought  not  to  forget,  that  here  on 
earth  Christianity  is  on  the  battle-field  of  its  trials, — trials 
which  are  often  doubtful  in  their  issue, — and  not  in  the  victo- 
rious repose  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  It  may  conquer,  it  is  true  ; 
and  it  may  "  enter  into  rest ;"  but  this  does  not  imply,  that  the 
enemy  will  not  renew  the  contest,  and  that  the  rest  will  not  be 
disturbed.  We  conquer  in  our  armour ;  and  here  on  earth  at 
least,  we  must  rest,  so  far  as  rest  is  given  us,  loitli  our  armour  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Events  of  the  year  1676 — Sickness  of  her  husband — His  traits  of  character — 
Affecting  incident  resulting  in  their  mutual  reconciliation — His  pious  dispositions 
near  the  close  of  his  life — His  death — Occupied  in  the  settlement  of  her  estate — 
Chosen  as  judge  or  arbiter  in  a  lawsuit — Result — Reference  to  her  inward  dispo- 
sitions— Separation  from  her  mother-in-law — Remarks. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly  two  years.  Years 
do  not  pass,  nor  even  days,  without  their  character  and  their 
incidents  ;  sometimes  bright  with  joy,  but  not  less  frequently 
stained  and  dark  with  sorrow. 
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The  iihysical  inliniiitios  of  her  husbaiul  inoreased  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  obvious,  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaeiiing. 

lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of 
intellect,  of  enerp;y  of  character,  and  of  strong  passions.  He 
was  too  high-spirited  and  proud,  not  to  be  jealous  of  his  own 
rights,  and  of  his  personal  position  and  influence.  He  both 
loved  and  hated  strongly ;  but  both  his  love  and  his  hatred 
were  characterized  by  sudden  alternations  of  feeling,  which  can 
be  explained,  in  part,  in  connexion  with  that  trait  of  quick- 
sighted  jealousy,  which  has  been  mentioned.  His  feelings 
towards  his  wife  were  of  a  mixed  character.  She  says  of  him 
expressly,  notwithstanding  the  trials  she  experienced  at  his 
hand,  "  he  loved  me  much.  When  I  loas  sick  he  tvas  inconsol- 
able." And  she  adds,  making  an  exception  undoubtedly  of 
certain  individuals,  who  had  insidiously  obtained  a  control  over 
him,  "  whenever  he  heard  of  other  persons  having  made  un- 
favourable remarks  in  relation  to  me,  he  felt  it  keenly,  and 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  exceeding  indignation.  And  I 
have  great  confidence,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unpropitious 
influence  of  his  mother  and  the  maid-servant,  we  should  have 
been  very  happy  in  each  other.  Faults  he  had  undoubtedly. 
And  most  men,  I  suppose,  have  some  defects  of  character,  some 
imdue  passions ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reasonable  woman  to 
bear  them  peaceably,  without  irritating  them  by  unkind  or  un- 
suitable opposition." 

That  he  loved  her,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
his  affection,  marked  and  passionate,  was  modified  by  a  sense  of 
intellectual  inferiority,  as  compared  with  his  wife  in  that  respect, 
which  was  humbling  to  his  pride.  This,  probably,  was  one 
source  of  irritation.  Add  to  this  the  disparity  of  their  age,  and 
the  benevolence  of  heart  which  characterized  the  one,  and  the 
habits  of  parsimony  and  acquisition,  bordering  perhaps  upon 
avarice,  which  seemed  to  characterize  the  other.  Again,  the 
one  was  religious,  a  seeker  of  religion  when  she  married,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  possessor  of  it.  The  other  was  without  reli- 
gion in  experience,  although  he  seems  always  to  have  had  some 
respect  for  it.  The  one  loved  God,  the  other  loved  the  world. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  art 
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and  energy,  availing  herself  of  these  sources  of  distrust  and 
repugnance,  should  have  been  successful  in  diminishing  his 
affection  for  his  wife,  and  for  some  short  periods  of  time,  in 
totally  perverting  it. 

When  left  to  himself,  he  acknowledged  and  felt  his  wife's 
ascendency.  His  pride  in  her,  when  it  was  permitted  to  take 
that  direction,  added  strength  to  his  affection ;  and  at  such 
times  he  gave  no  ground  of  complaint  by  withholding  the  testi- 
monies of  confidence  and  love.  But  exposed  as  he  was  to 
powerful  influences,  constantly  operating  upon  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  which  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  characteristic,  he 
was  at  times  less  true  to  duty  and  affection  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  And  on  some  occasions,  driven  to  a  sort 
of  madness  of  exasperation,  originating  from  the  sources  of 
influence  which  have  been  mentioned,  combined  with  the  goad- 
ings  of  physical  suffering,  he  was  unjust  and  cruel  in  a  high 
degree.  But  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  he  had  per- 
ception enough  left,  and  love  enough  left,  to  estimate  and 
acknowledge  the  wrong  in  his  better  moments.  It  was  at  such 
a  time,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  that  he  made  some  conciliatory 
remarks  to-  her  some  years  before,  in  his  journey  to  St.  Reine. 
"  He  appeared  very  desirous,"  she  says,  "  of  having  me  to  attend 
him,  and  was  not  willing  to  have  any  other  besides  me.  And 
he  made  the  remark,  referring  to  those  who  had  afflicted  me,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  against  you,  I  should  be 
more  satisfied  and  easy,  and  you  would  be  more  happy." 

As  the  clouds  were  gathering  over  him,  and  the  sun  of  his 
life  seemed  about  to  be  setting,  Madame  Guyon  felt  that  she 
could  no  longer  consistently  or  rightly  submit  to  an  interference 
even  on  the  part  of  one,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  his 
mother,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  uidiappy  results. 
She  asserted  her  rights  with  dignity  and  decision,  as  she  might 
have  done  without  any  failure  of  propriety  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Feeling  that  at  this  solenm  crisis  there  should  be  a  full 
reconciliation  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  that  what 
remained  of  life  to  them  should  be  spent  in  a  different  manner, 
uninfluenced  and  un marred  by  others,  she  approached  the 
matter  of  their  differences,  not  merely  in  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
and  a  wife,  but  in  that  also  of  a  Christian. 
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''I  took  soino  t'lvoiiniblc  oi)i)ortunitv,"  she  says,  "and  draw- 
ing near  his  hod,  1  kiioelcil  down  ;  and  admitting  in  what  I 
said  to  him,  tliat  I  probably  had  done  things  which  had  dis- 
])loasod  him,  1  assured  him,  however,  that  I  had  not  wronged 
liini  in  any  case  deliberately  and  intentionally.  And,  for  what- 
ever I  had  done  amiss,  under  whatever  circumstances,  I  now 
begged  his  pardon.  He  liad  just  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep. 
Strong  emotion  appeared  deeply  marked  upon  his  countenance, 
as  I  uttered  these  words.  He  said  to  me,  '  It  is  I  who  have 
done  wrong  rather  than  yourself  It  is  I  who  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  deser\'e  you.'  " 

He  seems  from  this  time  to  have  had  his  eye  fully  open  to 
the  arts  which  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  felt  that  he, 
who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  coming  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  of  disturbing  their  happiness  by  alienating  their  affec- 
tions, does  an  evil  not  more  terrible  in  its  results,  than  it  is 
malicious  and  morally  reprehensible  in  its  character.  It  was 
her  privilege  to  watch  at  his  bedside  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days ;  to  wipe  away  the  drops  of  anguish  from  his  brow ; 
and  to  speak  words  of  Christian  consolation  to  his  dying  heart. 
And  she  did  tliis,  when  her  own  soul  was  inwardly  tried  by  the 
deepest  fears  and  sorrows. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  kindness  of  attention, 
and  these  instructions  and  advice,  must  have  been  no  small 
privilege  to  a  man  in  his  situation.  It  is  true,  that  she  advanced 
much  afterwards  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  in 
Chiistian  experience ;  but  even  at  this  time,  and  with  all  the 
perplexities  and  sorrows  which  weighed  down  her  own  mind, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  her  sympathy,  her  advice,  and  her 
prayers  were  of  unspeakable  value.  On  a  dying  couch,  when  it 
is  emphatically  true  that  we  live  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
spiritual  nourishment,  by  the  Word,  and  by  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  such  a  friend  and  adviser  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  gift  of  Heaven. 

For  twenty-four  days  immediately  i)receding  his  death,  she 
scarcely  left  his  bedside.  The  alleviation  of  physical  suffering 
was  not  the  only  result  of  her  watchings  and  labours.  God  was 
pleased  to  bless  them  also  to  his  spiritual  good.  In  his  last  days, 
— itnportant  days  to  him, — when  all  earthly  prospects  grew  dark, 
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the  light  of  religion  began  to  open  its  dawning  in  the  soul.  In 
the  mild  radiance  of  that  light,  feeble  though  it  was,  because  it 
was  in  its  beginning,  he  died.  He  was  resigned  and  patient  in 
his  sickness  ;  and  died,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  in  the  exercise 
of  trnly  Christian  dispositions,  after  having  received  the  sacra- 
mental element  in  a  humble  and  edifying  manner.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  1676.  "  I  was 
not  present,"  she  says,  "  when  he  ex])ired.  Out  of  tenderness  to 
me,  he  had  requested  me  to  retire." 

It  was  thus  that  her  own  person  had  been  smitten  ;  and  that 
within  a  few  years  she  had  seen  her  beloved  son  and  daughter 
taken  from  her,  and  her  father  and  her  husband  also,  after  short 
intervals  of  time,  laid  in  the  grave.  And  she  was  a  woman  whose 
heart,  from  its  first  young  beat  to  its  dying  throb,  gushed  out 
with  sensibiHty.  This  was  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  her  char- 
acter, which  existed  naturally  almost  in  excess.  No  daughter 
loved  her  parents  more  tenderly  than  she  did  ;  no  mother  pos- 
sessed more  depth  and  sacredness  of  maternal  affection  ;  no  wife 
appreciated  more  fully  the  sacred  nature  and  the  value  of  the 
conjugal  relation.  But  of  those  who  sustained  these  invaluable 
relations,  how  many  were  gone  !  Like  summer  flowers,  or  like 
leaves  of  autumn,  they  had  flillen  on  her  right  hand  and  left. 
She  stood  alone  ;  smitten  within  as  well  as  without ;  and  with- 
out a  single  friend  to  console  her.  But  did  she  repine  ?  Did 
she  indulge  in  a  murmuring  spirit  ? 

In  all  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  again,  that  it  could 
be  said  of  her,  as  it  was  said  of  the  ancient  Patriarch,  who  was 
tried  by  a  long  series  of  outward  and  inward  afflictions,  "  in  all 
this  she  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly"  Or  if  these 
expressions  should  be  regarded  by  any  as  too  strong,  they  can 
be  applied,  in  some  approximated  sense  at  least.  So  far  from 
complaining  and  rebelling,  she  knew  well  the  hand  of  the  Lord ; 
and  her  soul  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  bow  in  submission 
before  it.  It  was  not  the  sullenness  of  despair,  which  yields 
because  it  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  but  the  calmness  of  Christian 
submission  and  hope.  She  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  tics  of  earth  which  had  been  separated,  however  i)ain- 
ful  the  process  was  to  the  natural  aftections,  "  0  Lord,  truly  I 
am  thy  servant;  lam  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid; 
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tliou  hast  loosciud  mil  hands  ;  I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrijice 
of  thank\s(/irin(j,  and  icill  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
(Ps.  cxvi.  IG,  17.)  This  was  the  passa<!jo  of  Scripture,  she  iti- 
torins  us,  which  particularly  occurred  to  lier  mind  in  connexion 
with  these  events.  !She  knew,  whatever  trials  might  exist  here, 
that  there  was  a  hidden  mercy  concealed  beneath  them  ;  and 
that  a  rest,  pure  and  permanent,  remains  tor  the  people  of 
God. 

She  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  she  was  thus  lei"t  a 
widow  ;  having  been  married  twelve  years  and  four  months. 
Having  buried  two  of  her  children  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  she  was  now  left,  at  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood, 
with  three  others ;  the  two  sons,  wlio  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  an  infant  daughter,  born  but  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  her  husband.  This  daughter,  who  w^as  given  her 
to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  and  lost  one,  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved  and  so  deeply  lamented,  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  be- 
came by  marriage  the  Countess  of  Vaux.  Her  husband  was  son 
of  the  celebrated  comptroller,  Fouquet,  of  whom  we  have  some 
notice  in  Voltaire's  Life  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  and  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  that  period. 

God  may  be  regarded,  in  a  special  sense,  as  the  friend  and 
father  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  '•  The  Lord,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  preserveth  the  stranger,  and  relleveth  the  fatherless 
and  the  widoiv."  (Ps.  cxlvi.  9.)  True,  indeed,  it  was,  that  the 
aspects  of  Providence,  in  many  respects,  were  dark  before  her, 
both  within  and  without.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  God  did 
not  desert  her  ;  and  that,  in  His  goodness,  which  does  not  "  wil- 
lingly grieve  and  afflict  the  children  of  men,"  He  would  not 
desert  her,  in  her  new  and  sorrowing  state.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  she  was  sometimes  heavily  tempted,  could  it  be 
said  with  propriety  or  truth,  that  she  deserted  God.  She  could 
say  with  the  Apostle,  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  Persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Always  bear- 
ing about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus  might  be  manifest  in  our  body."  (2  Cor.  iv.  8-10.) 
Unshaken  in  her  Christian  integrity,  true  to  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice on  which  she  had  placed  herself,  hci'  first  and  great  inquiry 
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now,  as  it  hud  been  in  times  past,  was,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?" 

She  seemed  to  have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  time  had 
nearly  come  in  God's  providence,  when  she  would  be  enabled 
to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  she 
knew  that  God  does  not  require  of  us  duties  which  are  contra- 
dictory in  their  nature ;  and  that  her  first  cares  and  labours, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  were  especially  due  to  her 
family. 

The  administration  of  a  large  estate  devolved,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  upon  herself ;  a  duty  to  which  she  did  not  consider 
it  inconsistent  with  religious  obligation  to  give  all  suitable  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  first  business  to  which  Providence,  whose 
indications  she  regarded  with  great  care,  seemed  to  lead  her. 
She  says,  "  I  had  received  no  training  in  matters  of  business, 
and  was  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  them.  But  being  called 
in  the  divine  jorovidence  to  attend  to  this  matter,  I  received  from 
God  that  strength  and  wisdom  which  were  necessary  for  the 
occasion.  I  believe  that  I  omitted  nothing  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary or  proper  for  me  to  do.  I  arranged  all  my  husband's 
papers ;  I  paid  all  the  legacies  which  he  required  to  be  paid ; 
and  did  all  without  assistance  from  any  one,  excepting  always 
that  divine  assistance  which  God  never  failed  to  give  me,  when- 
ever He  imposed  any  special  burden." 

"  My  husband,"  she  adds,  "  had  a  large  amount  of  writings 
and  papers  of  various  kinds  left  with  him,  to  which  other  per- 
sons had  a  right.  These  also  required  my  attention.  I  took 
an  exact  inventory  of  them  ;  and  had  them  sent  severally  to 
their  owners,  which,  without  divine  assistance,  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  me  ;  because,  my  husband  having  been  a  long 
time  sick,  everything  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  naturally  arrested  the  attention  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  papers  were  sent,  gained  me  the  reputation  of  a 
woman  of  skill  in  business,  a  reputation  to  which  I  regarded 
myself  as  having  but  veiy  little  claim.  Another  afiair,  wliich 
occurred  at  this  time,  added  to  this  favourable  impression." 

The  affair  to  which  she  alludes  was  the  following.  There 
were  a  number  of  j)ersons  in  the  neighbourhood  where  her  hus- 
band resided,  who  fell  into  a  dispute  in  relation  to  a  piece  of 
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jiroiKM'ty.  Ami  iu)t  being  able  to  settle  it,  they  chose,  ratlier 
tliiin  to  bring  it  bel'oiv  tlie  courts,  to  refer  it  to  him.  As  he  was 
acquaintetl  witli  most  of  these  persons,  and  hatl  a  parlicuhir 
esteem  for  some  of  them,  he  took  charge  of  the  business,  altliough 
not  very  a[)i>ropriate  to  his  situation  and  liis  mental  liabits. 
There  were  no  less  than  twenty-two  persons  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  this  allair,  which  rendered  it  one  of  considerable  deli- 
cacy and  per})lexity.  Either  for  want  of  time,  or  distrusting 
his  ability  to  settle  the  dispute  alone,  he  employed  some  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  law,  to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  the 
{>apers,  which  were  laid  before  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  forming 
a  just  opinion.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  business  that  he 
died. 

"  After  his  death,"  she  says,  "  I  sent  for  the  persons  who  were 
concerned,  and  proposed  to  return  them  their  papers.  They 
were  troubled,  anticipated  the  greatest  evils,  and  perhaps  the 
ruin  of  some  of  their  number,  if  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
could  not  be  had.  In  this  state  of  things  they  proposed  to  me 
to  take  the  place  of  my  deceased  husband,  and  to  act  as  judge 
between  them.  A  proposition,  apparently  so  impracticable  and 
absurd,  could  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  urgency  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  parties 
concerned.  This  gave  to  the  proposition  the  aspect  of  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  I  laid  it  before  the  Lord;  and  relying  on  His 
strength  and  wisdom,  felt  it  my  duty  to  try.  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  my  mind  fully  to  the  business,  which  I  had  thus, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  with  the  divine  approbation,  voluntarily 
assumed.  And  accordingly,  laying  aside  all  other  business,  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  closet  about  thirty  days,  not  going  out  at 
all  except  to  ray  meals  and  to  religious  worship.  All  this  time 
was  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  I 
at  length  completed  the  examination,  formed  my  final  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  drew  it  up  in  writing.  The  parties  were 
summoned  together ;  and  without  reading  it  or  knowing  what 
ray  decision  was,  they  accepted  it  and  signed  it.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  what  I  had  done, 
that  they  not  only  commended  it  much,  but  published  it  abroad 
everywhere.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it.  It  was  God  who 
gave  me  wisdom.     So  ignorant  was  I  then,  and  so  ignorant  am 
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I  now,  of  affairs  of  this  nature,  that  when  I  hear  persons  con- 
versing about  them,  it  appears  to  me  like  Arabic." 

At  this  period,  and  during  a  number  of  succeeding  years,  her 
life,  considered  in  its  outward  relations,  was  retired,  domestic, 
and  in  many  respects  quiet.  The  time  had  not  come  which  was 
destined  to  open  to  her  the  path  of  more  public  duty.  Inwardly 
she  was  still  desolate.  In  what  sense  this  remark  is  to  be  under- 
stood we  have  already  explained.  She  was  without  that  expe- 
rience of  inward  joy  which  had  once  supported  her.  She  was 
desolate  to  the  eye  of  sense  only,  and  not  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
But  this  she  did  not  as  yet  understand.  To  her  the  desolation 
appeared  complete.  Her  sorrow  was  unappeasable.  But  though 
it  seemed  to  her  that  God  had  left  her,  she  acknowledged  fully 
the  rectitude  of  all  His  dealings,  and  felt  that  she  could  not 
leave  Him.  She  followed  Him  in  tears  like  the  Syrophenician 
woman. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  made  some  attempts  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  her  mother-in-law.  On  the  following 
Christmas  day,  in  particular,  she  approached  her,  and  said  to 
her  with  much  affection,  "  My  mother,  on  this  day  was  the  King 
of  Peace  born.  He  came  into  the  world  to  bring  peace  to  us. 
I  beg  peace  of  you  in  His  name,"  But  her  stern  heart  was  un- 
moved. Or,  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  would  not  let  it  appear. 
The  question  then  arose  whether  she  should  leave  her.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  in  whom  she  placed  confidence  advised  her  ear- 
nestly to  do  it,  believing  as  they  did  that  she  had  already  suffered 
enough  from  that  source.  She  had  doubts  about  it.  She  was 
fearful  of  offending  God  by  desiring  to  throw  off  a  cross,  heavy 
though  it  was,  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  Divine  Wisdom  im- 
posed upon  her.  Undoubtedly  she  was  correct.  But  the  same 
Providence,  which  imposed  this  cross  upon  her,  in  its  own  time 
removed  it.  In  the  winter  of  1677,  the  winter  following  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  conversa- 
tion to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  her  mother-in-law 
gave  her  notice,  in  express  terms,  that  they  could  no  lomjer  live 
together. 

"  This,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  was  fairly  giving  me  my  dis- 
charge. My  scruples  were  now  removed.  I  took  measures  to 
retire  from  the  house  whore  we  had  resided  together,  as  quietly 
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as  possible,  as  1  iliil  noL  wish  to  give  occasion  lor  sunuises  and 
evil  remarks.  Diirinj:;  tlie  period  of  my  widowhood  thus  far,  I 
had  not  made  any  visits,  excei)t  such  as  were  of  pure  necessity 
ami  charity.  1  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  my  troubles  to  others, 
or  to  make  thein  known  in  any  way.  God  had  taught  me  to 
go  to  llim  alone.  Tlicre  is  nolhhuj  lultich  makes  nature  die  so 
deeply  and  so  qnieldy,  as  tojind  and  to  seek  no  eartldy  support^ 
no  earthly  eonsolation.  I  went  out,  therefore,  from  ray  mother- 
in-law  in  silence.  In  winter,  in  the  cold  of  mid  winter,  wlien 
it  was  dillicult  to  obtain  suitable  accommodations  elsewhere,  I 
went  out  to  seek  another  habitation,  with  my  three  surviving 
children,  and  my  little  daughter's  nurse," 

We  leave  her  mother-in-law  here.  The  Scripture  says  in 
language,  which  has  a  true  and  mighty  meaning  to  the  holy 
heart,  "  Jiuhje  not,  that  ye  he  not  judged."  There  is  a  God 
above  us,  who  is  not  ignoi'ant  of  those  weaknesses,  temptations, 
and  sorrows,  existing  in  every  heart,  which  are  known  to  Him 
only.  Until  we  have  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  which  is 
requisite  for  a  perfectly  just  judgment,  let  us  never  condemn 
others,  however  defective  their  characters  may  be,  without  leav- 
ing a  large  place  for  pity  and  forgiveness.  Such,  I  think,  were 
obviously  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in  relation  to  this 
unhappy  matter.  For  more  than  twelve  years  her  mother-in- 
law  had  embittered  her  domestic  life.  But  she  did  not  fail  to 
recognise  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it.  She  was  led  to  see,  that 
God,  who  accomplishes  His  purposes  by  instruments,  made  use 
of  the  jealousy  and  fierceness  of  her  mother's  temper  to  humble 
and  purify  her  own  lofty  spirit.  God  educed  her  good  out  of 
another's  evil.  It  was  a  mystery  which  she  could  adore  and 
love,  although  she  could  not  fully  understand  it.  She  went  out, 
therefore,  in  silence  ;  with  tears,  but  without  rebukes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Iler  outward  charities — Incident  illustrative  of  Lor  benevolence — Her  interest  in 
the  education  of  her  children — Attempts  to  improve  her  own  education — Study 
of  the  Latin  language — Continuance  of  her  sad  state  of  inward  desolation — Her 
temptations — Writes  to  La  Combe — Keceives  a  favourable  answer — July  22, 
1680,  the  day  of  her  deliverance  and  of  the  triumph  of  sanctifying  grace,  after 
nearly  seven  years  of  inward  privation — Reference  to  her  work,  entitled  the  Tor- 
rents— Eemarks — Poem  illustrative  of  her  state,  translated  by  Cowper. 

Established  once  more  in  her  own  residence,  with  her  little 
family  around  her,  she  lived  a  life  more  retired  than  ever.  "  I 
went,"  she  says,  "  after  no  fine  sights  or  recreations.  When 
others  went,  I  staid  at  home.  I  wanted  to  see  and  know  nothino; 
but  Jesus  Christ.  My  closet,  where  I  could  contemplate  divine 
things,  was  my  only  diversion.  The  Queen  of  France  was  at 
one  time  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  but  my  mind  was  so  taken  up 
with  other  things,  that  she  had  not  attraction  enough  to  draw 
me  out  with  the  multitude  to  see  her." 

But  retirement  from  the  world  is  not  necessarily  retirement 
from  duty.  In  her  widowhood  and  seclusion,  she  did  not  cease 
to  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Her  own  heart 
was  desolate  ;  but  it  was  not  in  personal  afflictions  to  make  her 
forget  that  others  also  had  their  sorrows.  As  she  turned  her 
mind  upon  her  own  situation,  and  as  she  looked  upon  her  fother- 
less  children,  she  remembered  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Still 
she  had  less  energy  in  works  of  outward  benevolence  than  at 
some  former  periods.  But  this  was  not  owing  to  a  change  of 
principle  or  a  want  of  pity ;  but  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
ifeebleness  of  health,  and  partly  to  a  state  of  inward  desolation. 
Her  strength,  not  only  her  physical  vigour  hut  her  energy  of 
purpose,  was  in  some  degree  broken ;  but  the  true  life,  which 
burns  without  being  consumed,  still  remained  in  it. 

One  day  a  domestic  told  her  that  there  was  a  poor  soldier 
lying  in  the  public  road,  sick,  and  a})parcntly  unable  to  help 
himself.  She  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  brought  in.  He 
was  one  of  those  wrecks  of  humanity,  ragged,  unclean,  and  de- 
based, who  appear  to  be  without  home  and  without  friends,  and 
whom  no  one  pities  but  that  God  who  watches  all  men,  and  in- 
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Spires  })i(y  in  (lie  hearts  of  tliosi'  wlio  are  like  llimsell'.  For 
fifteen  duvs  she  watched  over  him,  w  ilh  all  the  care  and  assi- 
dnity  of  a  mother  or  sister  ;  perlorniiii<;  olliees  whieh  must  have 
heen  re})ugnant  to  a  person  of  her  retineracnt  of  feelings  and 
manners.  This  was  his  last  earthly  habitation.  He  died  at  her 
honse. 

At  this  [)eriod  she  felt  herself  called  to  give  some  special  at- 
tention to  the  edncation  of  her  children.  On  the  snhject  of 
early  education,  and  especially  on  the  influence  of  mothers  in 
the  forming  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  children,  she 
had  bestowed  much  thought.  To  a  reflecting  mind  like  hers, 
this  important  subject  would  be  very  likely  to  suggest  itself; 
esi)ecially  when  she  recollected,  as  she  often  did,  the  loss  and 
injury  which  she  herself  had  experienced  in  early  life,  from  some 
degree  of  inattention  in  this  respect.  At  that  time  the  subject 
of  early  education,  especially  in  its  relation  to  those  of  her  own 
sex,  was  comparatively  new ;  a  subject,  which  since  her  time, 
beginning  with  the  valuable  and  interesting  work  of  Fenelon 
on  Female  Education  has  been  discussed,  analyzed,  and  applied 
with  the  most  successful  results.  In  her  Autobiogi-aphy,  she 
has  given  some  views  on  the  treatment  of  children,  particularly 
of  daughters,  views  characterized  by  close  observation  and  sound 
judgment. 

She  embraced  the  opportunity,  which  Providence  now  seemed 
to  afford  her,  to  revise  and  extend  the  elements  of  her  own  edu- 
cation. Light  literature,  including  romances  and  poetry,  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  the  natural,  in  distinction  from  the  religious 
tastes,  she  had  laid  aside  years  before.  Her  reading  was  limited, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  Bible,  and  works  designed  to  elucidate 
the  Bible,  and  man's  character,  his  continual  need  of  divine 
grace,  and  his  growth  in  the  religious  life.  Many  works  on 
these  subjects,  which  from  her  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  she  w^ould  be  inclined  to  consult,  were  originally  written 
in  the  Latin  language  ;  a  language  to  this  day  the  sole  reposi- 
tory of  many  valuable  works  of  this  kind.  Under  these  circum- 
stances she  commenced  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Latin, 
without  perhaps  distinctly  foreseeing  of  how  much  benefit  .it 
would  be  to  her  in  her  future  inquiries  and  waitings.  But  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  God,  who  guides  us  in  a  way  we  know  not, 
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was  preparing  her,  in  what  she  was  called  to  do,  as  well  as  in 
what  she  was  called  to  suffer,  to  accomplish  His  own  will. 

During  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  something  more  than  the  three  years  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  it,  namely,  from  1673  to  1680,  she  endured 
without  cessation,  but  with  some  variations  in  the  degree  of 
severity,  the  pains  of  inward  and  of  outward  crucifixion.  One 
source  of  the  suffering  which  she  experienced,  in  this  season  of 
•privation  or  desolation,  as  she  terms  it,  was,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  consecration  of  herself  to  God,  she  experienced  heavy 
and  direct  temptations  to  commit  sin.  We  may  well  imagine 
how  terrible  at  times  must  have  been  her  mental  conflicts. 
Her  language  (impossible,  it  is  true,  in  its  application,  but  still 
strongly  expressive  of  her  feelings)  was,  that  she  \Yould  rather 
endure  the  sorrows  of  eternal  banishment  from  God's  presence, 
than  knowingly  sin  against  Him. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  she  says,  "  I  felt  the  truth  of 
what  thou  hast  said,  0  my  God,  tliat  tliou  judgest  our  7'ight- 
eousness  !  Oh,  how  pure,  how  holy  art  Thou  !  Who  can  compre- 
hend it  ?  I  was  led  to  see,  one  after  another,  the  secret  ties 
which  bound  me  to  earth  ;  and  which  God,  after  He  had  brought 
them  to  my  notice,  was  successively  cutting  asunder.  All  inor- 
dinate interest  which  I  had  taken  in  created  things,  (that  is  to 
say,  all  interest  in  them  out  of  God,  and  out  of  their  true  rela- 
tions and  true  degree,)  was  gradually  taken  away.  It  was  thus 
that  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion,  often  severely  trying  me, 
went  steadily  on. 

"  0  holy  Jesus !"  she  exclaims,  in  looking  back  upon  what 
she  then  passed  through,  "  I  loas  that  lost  sheep  of  Israel  tvhom 
thou  didst  come  to  save.  Thou  didst  come  to  save  her,  ivho 
could  find  no  salvation  out  of  thee.  Oh,  ye  stout  and  righteous 
men  !  Speak  as  much,  and  as  proudly  as  you  please,  of  the  value 
and  excellence  of  what  you  have  done  for  God's  glory.  As  for 
me,  I  glory  only  in  my  infirmities,  since  they  have  merited  for 
me  such  a  Saviour." 

"  Loaded  with  miseries  of  all  sorts,"  she  proceeds  to  remark 
in  connexion  with  her  inward  experience  at  this  time,  "  weighed 
down  with  the  burden  of  continual  crosses,  I  at  last  gave  up 
hope.     The  darkness  of  an  eternal  night  settled  ui)on  my  soul. 
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Lookiiii;  upon  iiiysclt'  as  a  \irtiin  (Iciomeil  for  (lostniction,  I  had 
not  the  Icjist  expectation  oi'  cuwvj^'wvj^  out  of  the  distressing  state 
in  wliieh  I  found  niysolf.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
extroniity  of  His  sulfcrings,  (Jod  seemed  to  have  forsaken  nie. 
r.ut  thanks  1)0  to  His  grace,  my  heart  bowed  in  entire  and  holy 
suliiuission.  Lost  as  I  was,  or  rather  as  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
lie,  1  could  not  cease  to  love. 

''  Believing,  as  I  did,  in  the  strange  position  of  my  mind,  that 
I  could  never  again  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  never  be  received 
by  ]lim,  I  distinctly  and  fully  recognised  His  justice  and  good- 
ness, and  could  not  repress  the  longing  desire  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing, or  to  suffer  something,  to  promote  His  glory.  I  could 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths,  to  which  no  lower 
deep  seemed  possible."  Such  is  the  import  of  the  terms  in  which 
slie  expresses  herself. 

Finding  no  satisfiictory  relief  from  others,  she  wrote  to  Francis 
do  la  Combe.  The  special  occasion  of  her  writing  at  this  time 
was  this: — One  of  the  male  domestics  in  her  family,  becoming 
interested  in  religions  subjects,  was  desirous  of  connecting  him- 
self with  the  religious  fraternity  called  the  Barnabites.  He  na- 
turally consulted  Madame  Guyon  on  the  subject;  and  she  was 
advised  by  her  half-brother.  La  Mothe,  to  write  to  La  Combe, 
who,  as  Superior  of  the  Barnabites  at  Thonon,  in  Savoj',  could 
undoubtedly  give  them  all  the  requisite  information  and  advice. 

"  I  had  always  retained  for  him  a  secret  respect  and  esteem  as 
one  who  was  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  I  Avas  pleased  with  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to  his  prayers.  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  my  depression  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  of 
what  I  then  supposed  to  be  the  case,  that  God  no  longer  took 
l)leasure  in  me,  but  had  separated  himself  from  me." 

La  Combe,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  designate  as  Father  La 
Combe,  w^as  a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  of  personal  inward  expe- 
rience. He  took  a  view  of  her  case  entirely  different  from  that 
taken  by  others  whom  she  had  consulted.  His  experience  ena- 
bled him  at  once  to  make  a  distinction  between  sorrow  and  sin  ; 
and  to  reject  the  opinion  she  had  formed,  that  the  griefs  she 
experienced  were  an  evidence  of  her  having  offended  God.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  the  ground,  that  she  ought  to  regard  these 
afflictions  as  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  who 
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was  thus  painfully  but  kindly  removing  the  earthly  props  on 
which  her  spirit  had  leaned.  This  view,  which  was  so  entirely 
different  from  the  opinions  entertained  at  this  time  by  herself, 
could  not  fail  to  give  her  some  encouragement,  although  she  was 
not  as  yet  able  fully  to  receive  it. 

The  correspondence  with  Father  La  Combe,  kept  up  at  inter- 
vals for  many  years,  commenced  early  in  the  year  1G80.  About 
the  middle  of  July  of  that  year  she  wrote  to  him  a  second  time. 
In  this  letter  she  made  the  particular  request,  that,  if  he  received 
it  before  the  22d  of  July,  a  day  memorable  in  her  religious  his- 
tory, he  would  make  her  the  subject  of  special  supplication. 
The  letter  arrived,  although  the  place  of  its  destination  was  quite 
distant,  the  day  before  the  time  specified.  And  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  had  too  much  piety  and  too  deep  a  sense 
of  his  obligations  to  the  author  of  it,  to  suffer  a  request,  offered 
in  such  a  humble  and  sorrowing  spirit,  to  pass  unheeded.  It 
was  a  day  of  prayer  both  with  him  and  with  her. 

It  was  a  day  also  of  the  hearing  of  prayer.  The  sceptre  of 
mercy  was  extended.  On  that  favoured  day,  after  nearly  seven 
years  of  inward  and  outward  desolation,  the  cloud  which  had 
rested  so  dark  and  deeply  passed  away,  and  the  light  of  eternal 
glory  settled  upon  her  soul. 

She  was  led  for  the  first  time  to  see,  under  the  intimations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  things  were  just  the  reverse  of  what  she 
had  supposed  them  to  be, — that  affliction  is  mercy  in  disguise, 
that  we  possess  by  first  being  deprived,  that  death  precedes  life, 
that  destruction  in  the  spiritual  experience  turns  to  renovation, 
that  out  of  the  sorrows  and  silence  of  inward  crucifixion,  and 
from  no  other  source,  must  grow  the  jubilees  of  everlasting  bliss. 
Grod  was  given  back  ;  and  all  things  ivith  Him.  All  sights  and 
sounds,  all  beauties  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  trees  and  flowers 
below,  and  the  stars  of  lieaven  in  their  places,  and  social  pleasures 
and  earthly  friendships,  whatever  the  intellect  could  perceive  or 
the  heart  could  relish, — she  could  enjoy  them  all,  in  their  appro- 
priate ]jlace  and  degree,  because,  in  her  victoiy  over  self,  she  was 
enabled  to  place  and  appreciate  them  in  their  true  and  divine 
relation, — all  in  God,  and  God  in  all.  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord 
turned  her  captivity,  as  he  did  that  of  his  servant  Job,  and  made 
the  end  better  and  more  glorious  than  the  beginning. 

I 
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"  It  was  on  tlio  2"A1  oi'  July  1G8U,  that  liai)py  day,"  she  says, 
"  that  my  soul  was  iloHvcreil  from  all  its  pains.  From  the  time 
of  the  lirst  letter  iVoin  Father  La  Combe,  1  began  to  recover  a 
new  Hie.  1  wius  then,  iiulecil,  only  like  a  dead  person  raised  up, 
who  is  in  the  beginning  of  his  restoration,  and  is  raised  up  to  a 
life  of  hope  rather  than  of  actual  possession  ;  but  on  this  day  I 
wiis  restored,  as  it  were,  to  perfect  life,  and  set  wholly  at  liberty. 
I  was  no  longer  depressed,  no  longer  borne  down  under  the  bur- 
den of  sorrow.  I  had  thought  God  lost,  and  lost  for  ever  ;  but  I 
found  Him  again.  And  lie  returned  to  me  with  unspeakable 
magnificence  and  purity. 

"  In  a  wonderful  manner,  difficult  to  explain,  all  that  which 
had  been  taken  from  me,  was  not  only  restored,  but  restored  with 
increase  and  with  new  advantages.  In  Thee,  0  my  God,  I  found 
it  all,  and  more  than  all !  The  peace  which  I  now  possessed 
was  all  holy,  heavenly,  inexpressible.  What  I  had  possessed 
some  years  before,  in  the  period  of  my  spiritual  enjoyment,  was 
consolation,  peace — the  gift  of  God  rather  than  the  Giver  ;  but 
now,  I  was  brought  into  such  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
whether  that  will  was  consoling  or  otherwise,  that  I  might  now 
be  said  to  possess  not  merely  consolation,  but  the  God  of  conso- 
lation ;  not  merely  peace,  but  the  God  of  j^cace. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  that  '  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is  prepared  for 
us.'  How  true  is  this  remark,  even  of  the  present  life !  One 
day  of  this  happiness,  which  consisted  in  simple  rest  or  harmony 
with  God's  will,  whatever  that  will  might  be,  was  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  years  of  suffering.  This  true  peace  of  mind  was 
worth  all  that  I  had  undergone,  although  it  was  then  only  in 
its  dawning. 

"  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  sad  suggestion  presented  itself.  The 
thought  sometimes  occurred,  which  could  not  but  be  painful  for 
the  moment,  that  the  life  of  nature  might,  in  some  way,  reinstate 
itself.  So  that  there  was  a  wakeful  spirit  within  me.  I  watched; 
and  was  enabled,  by  divine  grace,  to  meet  and  repel  the  ap- 
proaches of  evil  in  that  direction.  In  this  renovated  state,  so 
different  from  what  I  had  experienced  for  some  years  before,  I 
felt  no  disposition  to  attribute  anything  to  myself  Certainly  it 
was  not  I,  myself,  who  had  fastened  my  soul  to  the  Cross,  and 
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iiuiler  the  operations  of  a  providence,  just  but  iuexorable,  had 
drained,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  blood  of  the  Hfe  of  nature  to 
its  last  drop.  I  did  not  understand  it  then  ;  but  I  understood 
it  noio.  It  was  the  Lord  that  did  it.  It  was  God  that  destroyed 
rae,  that  He  might  give  me  the  true  life." 

In  one  of  her  books  on  religious  experience,  entitled  the 
"  Torrents,"  in  which  she  endeavours  to  describe  the  progress 
of  the  soul  towards  God,  illustrating  the  subject  by  torrents 
taking  their  rise  in  hills  and  mountain  tops,  and  rolling  onward 
towards  the  ocean,  she  has  given  her  views  of  the  process  of  in- 
ward crucifixion,  derived  from  her  own  experience.  It  should, 
in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  statement  of  what  she  herself  passed 
through  ;  and  ought  to  be  read,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  connexion 
with,  and  as  illustrative  of  what  she  has  said,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  her  Life. 

And  this  reference  to  the  "  Torrents"  leads  me  to  remark 
again — that,  in  giving  her  views  on  particular  subjects,  I  have 
not  limited  myself  to  her  remarks  made  at  a  particular  time,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty,  in  order  to  give  her  precise  views,  to 
combine  together  statements  made  at  different  times  and  at 
different  places  of  her  works. 

And  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  views  that  I  think  we  may 
properly  introduce  here  one  of  her  poems.  At  what  particular 
time  it  was  written,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  whatever 
was  the  time  of  its  origin,  it  evidently  has  reference,  in  its  senti- 
ments, to  the  period  and  the  experience  to  which  we  have  just 
attended. 

THE  DEALINGS  OF  GOD,  OR  THE  DIVINE  LOVE  IN  BRINGING  THE 
SOUL  TO  A  STATE  OF  ABSOLUTE  ACQUIESCENCE. 

'TwAs  my  purpose,  on  r.  day, 

To  embark  and  sail  away. 

As  1  climbed  the  vessel's  side, 

Love  was  sporting  in  the  tide  ; 

"  Come,"  He  said, — "  ascend — make  haste, 

I;aunch  into  the  boundless  waste." 

Many  mariners  were  there. 
Having  each  his  separate  care  ; 
They,  that  rowed  us,  held  their  eyes 
Fixed  upon  the  stariy  skies  ; 
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OthiTs  stocivil  or  tunicil  the  sails 
To  roct'ivo  tlio  Khifling  gnlcs. 

Love,  will)  power  divine  supplied, 
fc^uddciily  my  roiinij^jc  tried  ; 
In  a  inomont  it  was  niglit. 
Ship  and  skies  were  out  of  sight ; 
Ou  tlio  briny  wave  I  lay, 
Floating  rushes  all  my  stay. 

Did  I  with  resentment  burn 

At  this  unexpected  turn? 

Did  1  wish  myself  on  shore, 

Never  to  forsake  it  more  ? 

No — "  My  soul,"  I  cried,  "  be  still; 

If  I  must  be  lost,  Iicill.'^ 

Next  He  hastened  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away ; 
Seized  my  rushes  ;  bade  the  waves 
Yawn  into  a  thousand  graves. 
Down  I  went,  and  sank  as  lead, 
Ocean  closing  o'er  my  head. 

Still,  however,  hfe  was  safe ; 
And  I  saw  Him  turn  and  laugh : 
"  Friend,"  He  cried,  "  adieu !  lie  low, 
^^'lnle  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow  ; 
When  the  spring  has  calmed  the  main, 
You  shall  rise,  and  float  again." 

Soon  I  saw  Him  with  dismay 
Spread  His  plumes,  and  soar  away  ; 
Now  I  mark  His  rapid  flight ; 
Now  He  leaves  my  aching  sight : 
He  is  gone  whom  I  adore, 
'Tis  in  vain  to  seek  Him  more. 

How  I  trembled  then  and  feared, 
When  my  Love  had  disappeared  ! 
"  "Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,"  I  cried, 
"  Whelmed  beneath  the  rolling  tide  ?" 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  His  ear  ! 
Love  was  gone,  and  would  not  hear. 

Ah !  return  and  love  me  still ; 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will ; 

Frown  with  wrath,  or  smile  with  grace, 

Only  let  me  see  thy  face  ! 

Evil  I  have  none  to  fear  ; 

All  is  good,  if  Thou  art  near. 
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Yet  He  leaves  me, — cruel  fate  ! 
Leaves  me  in  my  lost  estate  ; 
Have  I  sinned  ?  Oh,  say  whei'ein  ? 
Tell  me,  and  forgive  my  sin  ! 
King,  and  Lord,  whom  I  adore, 
Shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more  ? 

Be  not  angry — T  resign 

Henceforth  all  my  will  to  thine. 

I  consent  that  Thou  depart, 

Though  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart. 

Go  then,  and  for  ever,  too ; 

All  is  right  that  Thou  wilt  do. 

This  was  just  what  Love  intended ; 
He  was  now  no  more  offended  ; 
Soon  as  I  became  a  child, 
Love  returned  to  me  and  smiled. 
Never  strife  shall  more  heiide 
'Twixt  the  Bridegroom  and  His  bride. 


CHAPTEE   XVII. 


Remarks  on  sanctification  as  compared  with  justification — On  the  importance  of 
striving  after  sanctification — On  the  state  of  Madame  Guyon  at  this  time — Her 
work,  entitled  the  Torrents — Some  sentiments  given  from  it  as  descriptive  of  her 
own  experience — Singular  illustration,  by  which  she  shews  the  difference  between 
common  Chnstians  and  others — Of  the  depth  of  the  experience  which  is  implied 
in  true  sanctification — On  the  question  whether  all  must  endure  the  same  amount 
of  suffering  in  experiencing  sanctification — Her  poem  on  the  joy  of  the  cross. 

Theologians  very  properly  make  a  distinction  between  justi- 
fication and  sanctification.  The  two  great  moral  and  religious 
elements,  namely,  entire  self-renunciation  and  entire  faith  in 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  are  involved  in  both  of  these  religious 
experiences,  and  give  to  them  a  close  relationship  ;  without, 
however,  confounding  tliem  and  making  them  one.  They  are 
related  to  each  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  separate. 

Justification,  while  it  does  not  exclude  the  present,  has  special 
reference  to  the  past.  Sanctification,  which  is  subsequent  to 
justification  in  the  order  of  nature,  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  present  and  future.  Justification  inquires.  How  shall  the 
sin,  whicli  is  past,  be  forgiven  ?  Sanctification  inquires,  How 
shall  we  be  kept  from  sin  at  the  present  time  and  in  time  to 
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come  ?  Jiistilioatiun,  in  its  R>sult  upon  iiuliviihials,  removes 
the  coiKlemimtory  power  or  ^uilt  i)t"  sin  ;  while  iscuictilicatiou 
removes  the  power  of  sin  itselt". 

No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  in  not  justified.  But  no  in- 
telligent Christian  can  rest  satisfied  with  justitication  alone. 
"  He  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness."  tie,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  has  not  this  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  a  heart  that  is  sanctified,  has  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  ever  known  the  blessedness  of  a  heart  that 
is  justified.  "  By  their  fruits,"  Siiys  the  Saviour,  "ye  shall  know 
them."     Sanctification  is  the  fruit. 

A  sanctified  heart  is  only  another  expression  for  a  holy  heart. 
A  holy  heart  may  be  described,  I  think,  as  a  heart  from  which 
selfishness  is  excluded,  and  which  loves  God  with  all  its  power 
of  love.  From  this  time  onward,  Madame  Guyon,  who  had 
been  cut  oif  from  every  other  resource,  and  had  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  living  by  faith  alone,  professed  to  love  God  with 
such  love. 

Whether  we  call  this  state  of  exjxsrience  pure  love  or  perfect 
love,  whether  we  denominate  it  sanctification  or  assurance  of 
faith,  is  perhaps  not  very  essential.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  seemed 
to  her,  without  professing  or  presuming  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake,  that  she  loved  her  heavenly  Father,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  Saviour  requires  of  us,  with  her  whole  power 
of  loving.  And  accordingly  she  could  no  longer  hesitate  to 
apply  to  herself  some  of  the  strongest  expressions,  descriptive  of 
the  inward  life,  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  She  could 
say,  witli  the  Apostle,  "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me."  (Gal.  ii.  20.)  She  understood,  as  she  never  did  before, 
the  import  of  what  the  same  Apostle  says  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans.  "  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit ;  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  (Rom.  viii.  1, 2, 38,  39.) 
She,  who  a  short  time  before  believed  herself  outcast  and  lost 
for  ever,  had  now  the  faith  and  the  courage — a  courage  based 
upon  faith  and  adorned  with  the  deepest  humility — to  appro- 
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priate  the  beautiful  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter  ;  ''  lam  per- 
suaded^ that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

The  Torrents  is  obviously  a  work  drawn  chiefly  from  her  own 
experience.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  describes  the  state  of 
her  mind  at  this  period,  without,  however,  making  any  distinct  re- 
ference to  herself,  except  that  she  occasionally  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  as  if  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  style  of  narration  which 
she  had  adopted.     This  is  the  import  of  some  of  her  remarks. 

"  Great  was  the  change  which  I  had  now  experienced ;  but 
still  in  my  exterior  life,  that  part  of  my  life  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  others,  I  appeared  to  them  quite  simple,  un- 
obtrusive, and  common.  And  the  reason  was,  that  my  soul  was 
not  only  brought  into  harmony  with  itself  and  with  God,  but 
with  God's  providences.  In  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love,  I 
endured  and  performed  whatever  came  in  God's  providence,  in 
submission,  in  thankfulness,  and  silence.  I  was  now  in  God 
and  God  in  me ;  and  where  God  is,  there  is  as  much  simplicity 
as  power.  And  what  I  did  was  done  in  such  simplicity  and 
childlikeness  of  spirit,  that  the  world  did  not  observe  anything 
which  was  much  calculated  to  attract  notice. 

"  I  had  a  deep  peace,  a  peace  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  soul.  A  peace  which  resulted  from  the  fact,  tliat  all  my 
desires  were  fulfilled  in  God.  I  desired  nothing ;  feared  no- 
thing ;  willed  nothing.  I  feared  nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
feared  nothing,  considered  in  its  ultimate  results  and  relations, 
because  my  strong  faith  placed  God  at  the  head  of  all  perplexi- 
ties and  all  events.  I  desired  nothing  but  Avhat  I  now  had, 
because  I  had  a  full  belief,  that  in  my  present  state  of  mind  the 
results  of  eacli  moment,  considered  in  relation  to  myself,  consti- 
tuted the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purposes.  I  willed  nothing  ; 
meaning  in  the  statement  that  I  had  no  will  of  my  own.  As  a 
sanctified  heart  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  divine  provi- 
dences, I  had  no  will  but  the  divine  will,  of  which  such  provi- 
dences are  the  true  and  appropriate  expression.  How  could 
such  a  soul  have  other  than  a  dec])  peace, — a  jieace  which  was 
xwi  limited  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  emotional   [>art  of  oui' 
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nature,  but  wliich  jierviulcil  ami  Mossed  the  whole  uiiiui  !  No- 
thing seeuKd  to  (.liniinish  it;  nothing  troubled  it. 

'*  I  ilo  not  mean  to  say  that  1  was  in  a  state  in  which  I  eould 
not  be  atllieted.  My  physical  system,  my  senses,  had  not  lost 
the  power  of  sull'ering.  My  natural  sensibilities  were  suscep- 
tible oi  being  pained.  Oftentimes  1  suffered  much.  But  in- 
teriorly, in  the  centre  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  there 
was  divine  and  supreme  peace.  The  lower  soul,  or  the  soul 
considered  in  its  connexion  wMth  the  objects  immediately  around 
it,  might  at  times  be  troubled  and  afllicted  ;  but  the  higher  or 
central  sonl,  or  the  soul  considered  in  its  relation  to  God  and 
the  divine  will,  was  entirely  calm,  trustful,  and  happy.  The 
trouble  at  the  circumference,  originating  in  part  from  a  disor- 
dered physical  constitution,  did  not  affect  and  disturb  the  divine 
peace  of  the  centre. 

"  One  characteristic  of  this  higlier  degree  of  experience  was  a 
sense  of  inward  purity.  My  mind  had  such  a  oneness  w^ith  God, 
such  a  unity  with  the  divine  nature,  that  nothing  seemed  to  have 
power  to  soil  it  and  to  diminish  its  purity.  It  experienced  the 
truth  of  that  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure.  The  pollution  which  surrounds,  has  no  power  upon 
it ;  as  the  dark  and  impure  mud  does  not  defile  the  sunbeams 
that  shine  upon  it,  which  rather  appear  blighter  and  purer  from 
the  contrast.  The  soul,  bright  with  the  brightness  which  comes 
from  (;rod,  seems  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  darkness  or  evil 
in  itself 

"  But,  though  I  was  so  much  blessed,  I  was  not  conscious  of 
any  merit,  nor  tempted  by  any  suggestions  of  merit  in  myself. 
Indeed,  I  seemed  to  be  so  united  with  God,  so  made  one  with 
the  centre  and  sum  of  all  good,  that  my  thoughts  did  not  easily 
turn  upon  myself  as  a  distinct  object  of  reflection  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  would  not  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  attach 
to  myself  the  ideas  of  desert  or  merit.  If  I  had  done  virtuously 
and  meritoriously  by  a  laborious  effort^  the  idea  of  merit  would 
more  naturally  and  readily  have  suggested  itself,  and  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  indulge  thoughts  of  that  kind.  But  now 
that  God  had  become  the  inward  operator,  and  every  movement 
was  a  movement  originating,  as  it  were,  in  a  divine  inspiration, 
nnd  as  a  holv  life  had  become  as  natural  to  me  as  the  life  of 
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nature  formerly  had  been,  I  could  not  well  attribute  to  my- 
self, and  certainly  had  no  disposition  to  attribute  to  myself, 
what  evidently  belonged  to  Grod.  To  Him,  and  to  Him  only, 
to  His  goodness  and  His  grace,  I  attributed  all  worthiness,  all 
praise. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  my  experience  at  this 
time,  that  I  could  not  move  myself,  or  bring  myself  into  action, 
from  the  principle  of  self,  because  self  was  gone.  I  stood  silent 
and  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  God's  providences,  until  the  time 
of  movement  came,  which  was  indicated  by  these  providences. 
Then  I  decided,  when  God  called  me  to  decide,  and  with  God 
to  help  me  to  decide. 

"  From  this  time,  I  found  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
may  be  termed  liberty.  My  mind  experienced  a  remarkable 
facility  in  doing  and  suffering  everything  which  presented  itself 
in  the  order  of  God's  providence.  God's  order  became  its  law. 
In  fulfilling  this  law,  it  experienced  no  inward  repugnance,  but 
fulfilled  its  own  highest  wishes,  and  therefore  could  not  but  be 
conscious  of  the  hig];iest  inward  liberty.  When  the  soul  loses 
the  limit  of  selfishness, — a  limit  which  fixes  the  soul  in  itself, — 
it  has  no  limit  but  in  God,  who  is  without  limits.  What  limit, 
then,  can  be  placed  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  freedom  ? 

"  I  regard  the  deprivations  and  the  sufferings  of  Job,  and  his 
subsequent  restoration  to  prosperity  and  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  divine  favour,  as  a  history  which  illustrates,  as  if  in  a 
mirror,  the  process  of  inward  death  and  inward  lesurrection 
which  is  experienced  by  those  who  arrive  at  the  state  of  full 
interior  transformation.  God  first  took  away  everything,  and 
then  restored  everything,  as  it  were,  an  hundred  fold.  And  so 
in  the  inward  life.  Our  worldly  possessions,  our  property,  our 
influence,  our  reputation,  our  health,  are  taken  away,  if  God 
sees  it  necessary  ;  he  then  smites  our  domestic  and  other  affec- 
tions, which  have  persons  for  their  objects  rather  than  things, 
either  by  smiting  and  withering  the  affections  in  themselves,  or 
in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached.  He  then  proceeds  to 
crucify  the  su1)ject  of  the  divine  operation,  to  any  attachment  to 
and  any  reliance  on  his  outward  works  as  a  ground  of  merit  and 
acceptance.  In  its  death  to  everything  where  self  reigns  instead 
of  God,  the  mind  dies  also  to  any  sense  of  its  own  inward  cxer- 
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cisos  luul  virfuos,  so  fur  as  thoy  arc  a  f^rouml  of  sclf-gmtulation 
ami  oi'  interior  (.'oniplaccncy.  Nor  does  this  process  stoi),  till 
the  life  of  nature,  which  consists  in  inordinate  attachments,  is 
entirely  externiinatod.  But  the  soul  cannot  live  without  a 
life  oi'  some  kind.  There  are  but  two,  and  can  be  but  two 
principles  of  moral  life  in  the  universe  ;  one,  which  makes  our- 
selves, or  the  most  limited  private  good,  the  centre ;  the  other, 
which  makes  God,  who  may  be  called  the  Universal  Good,  the 
centre.  And  by  that  necessary  law  which  says,  where  there  is 
life  there  must  be  a  principle  of  life,  when  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples dies,  the  other  emerges  from  its  state  of  abeyance  and 
inactivity,  and  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed  away. 
So  that  when  self  dies  in  the  soul,  God  lives  ;  when  self  is  anni- 
hilated, God  is  enthroned. 

"  In  this  state  of  mind  I  did  not  practise  the  virtues  as  virtues. 
That  is  to  say,  I  did  not  make  them  distinct  objects  of  contem- 
plation, and  endeavour  to  practise  them,  as  a  person  generally 
does  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  life,  by  a  separate  and 
constrained  effort.  I  seemed  to  practise  them  naturally,  almost 
instinctively.  The  effort,  if  I  had  made  one,  would  have  been 
to  do  otherwise.  It  was  my  life  to  do  them.  Charity,  sincerity, 
truth,  humility,  submission,  and  every  other  virtue,  seemed  to 
be  involved  in  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  to  make  a  part  of 
it ;  being,  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  an  element  of  life." 

Christians  in  a  higher  state  of  religious  experience,  those 
especially  w'ho  are  in  a  state  of  assured  faith  and  love,  may  be 
compared  to  fountains  which  flow  out  of  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  the  water  which  is  in  them,  is  a  "  well 
of  water  springing  zip  to  everlasting  life."  It  is  true,  that,  like 
the  waters  of  Siloa,  which  came  from  the  sides  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  which  were  pleasing  to  God  and  to  His  people,  they  gene- 
rally flow  softly;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  flow  abun- 
dantly and  constantly.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing,  that  they  do 
not  flow  in  artificial  channels,  which  men's  hands  have  cut  for 
them,  but  in  those  which  God  has  appointed  ;  "  at  their  own 
sweet  will,"  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  and  yet  in  reality 
without  any  will  of  their  own.  And  bearing  life  to  others,  as 
well  as  having  life  in  themselves,  the  trees  grow  and  flowers 
V)loom  on  their  liaiiks  ;  and  when   the  weary  traveller  comes 
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there,  he  finds  the  cooling  shade  above,  as  well  as  the  refreshing 
draught  beneath. 

The  work  of  sanctification,  wherever  it  exists,  is  a  work  which 
enters  deeply  into  our  nature.  Neither  reason,  nor  experience, 
nor  Scripture,  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  it,  when  it  truly  exists, 
as  a  superficial  work ;  that  is  to  say,  a  work  near  the  surface 
and  easy  to  be  done.  It  is  not  the  application  of  something 
which  alters  and  polishes  the  outside  merely.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  remodelling  and  improvement  of  the  old  nature,  so 
much  as  a  renovation. 

There  are  some  things,  which  go  under  the  name  of  sanctifi- 
cation, to  which  that  term  is  not  strictly  applicable.  The  man, 
of  whom  the  Saviour  speaks  in  the  Gospel,  could  say,  very  truly, 
"  I  fast  ticice  in  tlie  week  ;  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  possess  ;"  but 
it  is  very  clear,  that  he  vv'as  not  a  man  who  was  approved  and 
accepted.  Many  persons  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  the 
greatest  outward  austerities,  have  complained  that  they  did  not 
experience  that  communion  and  acceptance  with  God,  which 
they  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  their  assiduous  methods  of 
physical  restraint  and  culture. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rectification 
of  the  outward  nature,  have  had  a  degree  and  kind  of  inward 
experience  which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  not  an  experience, 
Avliich,  properly  speaking,  can  be  described  as  sanctification ; 
but  is  sometimes  taken  for  it.  These  persons  have  been  much 
exercised  on  the  subject  of  a  holy  life ;  they  have  experienced 
much  anxiety  in  regard  to  it ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  new 
views  they  have  had,  and  the  inward  victories  they  have  ob- 
tained, have  been  the  subjects  of  a  high  degree  of  joy.  Some- 
times the  joy,  owing  in  part,  I  suppose,  to  some  peculiarities  of 
mental  character,  is  sudden,  intense,  overwhelming.  They  sup- 
pose themselves  wholly  and  for  ever  conquerors.  Not  being  in 
a  situation  fully  to  analyze  their  feelings,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  make  mistakes,  and  ascribe  wholly  to  grace  what  is 
partly  due  to  nature ;  attributing  to  religion  what  belongs  to 
physical  or  selfish  excitement.  Experience  often  shews,  that 
the  f-anctification  which  they  profess  under  such  circumstances, 
has  not  those  elements  of  kindness,  of  forbearance  and  meekness, 
of  permanent  faith  and  «if  inward  subjection  and  nothingness, 
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which  aiv  nocossarv  to  chiimctorizc  it  as  true.  In  other  worJf!, 
it  is  IV  sanctiticatioii  which  is  evidently  liniiteil  and  iniperrect, 
Wausc  it  wivs  not  able  to  reach  and  subdue  that  terrible  refuge 
and  fortress  of  evil,  the  nad/ral  ivill. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  tend  to  diminish  very  much 
the  danger  sometimes  supposed  to  attend  this  subject,  which, 
in  a  few  words,  is  this.  If  we  allow  the  possibility  of  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  present  life,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  find  persons 
who  will  profess  this  blessing,  without  possessing  it ;  a  mistake 
which  cannot  well  exist  without  being  more  or  less  injurious. 
The  same  danger  attends  the  doctrine,  that  we  may  possess 
religion  in  any  degree  whatever  short  of  sanctification.  A  man 
may  profess  religion  without  possessing  it,  and  the  mistake  may 
be  very  injurious.  And  in  all  cases  whatever,  where  the  pro- 
fession is  not  accordant  Avith  the  reality,  those  evils  cannot  fail 
to  follow  which  are  naturally  attendant  upon  error. 

But  if  sanctification  is  such  a  work  as  we  have  represented  it 
to  be,  so  thoroughly  explorative  and  renovating,  and  if  it  be 
generally  understood  to  be  what  it  really  is,  people  will  be  cau- 
tious in  making  the  profession.  At  least,  if  the  profession  is 
falsely  made,  the  error  will  easily  be  detected.  He,  to  whom 
the  grace  of  sanctification  can  be  truly  ascribed,  is  one  with 
Christ,  and  has  Christ's  dispositions ;  a  man  meek,  contented, 
benevolent,  and  devoutly  acquiescent  in  whatever  bears  the 
stamp  of  providence ;  a  man  w^io  goes  hither  and  thither  on 
errands  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  without  tumult  and  noise ;  doing 
good  to  others  without  asking  or  expecting  return  ;  in  his  spirit, 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells,  divinely  peaceful,  because  he  is 
in  harmony  with  God,  and  consequently  in  harmony  with  all 
things  of  which  God  is  the  life.  Such  a  man,  on  his  lips,  his 
countenance,  his  actions,  his  life,  has  a  divine  seal. 

There  is  one  question,  which  naturally  arises  here.  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  undergo  all  which  Madame  Guyon  passed 
through,  in  order  to  experience  these  results  ?  I  think  that 
this  question  may  properly  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Some 
resist  the  operation  of  God,  because  they  are  afraid  of  God ; 
some,  because  in  the  process  of  the  inward  operation  they  do 
not  understand  what  he  is  doing  and  to  what  he  is  tending ; 
and  still  more  because  they  love  tlie  world  and  the  things  of  the 
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world,  more  than  they  love  God  and  the  things  of  God.  Re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  creature,  whatever  cause  it  may  arise 
from,  implies  and  requires  aggressive  acts  of  trial,  of  infliction, 
and  of  reproof,  on  the  part  of  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule.  And 
the  greater  the  resistance,  the  greater  must  be  the  bloAv  which 
aims  to  subdue  it.     Those  who  resist  much,  will  suffer  much. 

"  Some  persons  are  not  brought  to  this  state  of  freedom  from 
the  world  and  of  union  with  God,  without  passing  throngli 
exceeding  afflictions,  both  external  and  internal.  And  this 
happens  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  and  more  gene- 
rally through  SELF-WILL.  They  are  slow  to  learn  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  equally  reluctant  to  submit  to  its  being  done.  God 
desires  and  intends  that  they  shall  be  His ;  but  the  hour  of 
their  inward  redemption  not  being  fully  come,  they  still  love 
the  world.  They  attach  their  affections  first  to  one  object  and 
then  to  another.  They  would  perhaps  be  pleased  to  have  God 
for  their  portion  ;  but  they  must  have  something  besides  God. 
In  other  words,  they  vainly  imagine  that  they  would  like  to 
have  God  and  their  idols  at  the  same  time.  And  there  they 
remain  for  a  time,  fixed,  obstinate,  inflexible.  But  God  loves 
them.  Therefore,  as  they  will  not  learn  by  kindness,  they  must 
learn  by  terror.  The  sword  of  Providence  and  the  Spirit  is 
applied  successively  to  every  tie  that  binds  them  to  the  world. 
Their  property,  their  health,  their  friends,  all  fall  before  it. 
The  inward  fabric  of  hopes  and  joys,  where  self-love  was 
nourished  and  pride  had  its  nest,  is  levelled  to  the  dust.  They 
are  smitten  within  and  without ;  burned  with  fire  ;  overwhelmed 
.with  the  waters ;  peeled  and  scathed  and  blasted  to  the  very 
extremity  of  endurance  ;  till  they  learn  in  this  dreadful  Baptism 
the  inconsistency  of  the  attempted  worship  of  God  and  Mammon 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  led  to  see,  that  God  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  true  and  only  Sovereign." 

But  souls  in  whom  grace  is  triumphant,  are  not  beyond  or 
above  the  cross.  Such  grace  enables  us  to  bear  the  cross,  but 
it  does  not  deliver  us  from  it.  Christ  was  holy ;  but  He  did 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  a  sufterer.  It  was  by  suffering 
that  His  divine  graces  were  tried.  Madame  Guyon  was  willing 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  whom  she  loved,  and  to  be 
as  He  w^as.     Christ  had  crowned  her ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
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crown  oi'  (luinis.  lUit  lie  Jliinsclf  had  \vi)rn  it  ;  aiul  that  was 
onongli  to  make  it  inlinitely  tloar  to  lior  licart.  Spiritualli/, 
slie  hail  oiiteird  into  rcsf.  But  the  rest  of  earth  oiiglit  not  to 
bo  contounileil  with  the  rest  of  heaven.  If  it  is  tlic  same  in  its 
nature,  it  is  ililVerent  in  its  locality.  The  one  sleeps  amid  roses, 
and  is  wrapjied  in  siuishine  ;  the  other  has  a  dwelling-place  with 
clouds  and  ten)pests  for  its  canopy,  with  thorns  and  briars  for  its 
covering.  IShe  welcomed,  therefore,  the  cross  still,  now  and  in 
all  time  to  come,  till  her  head  should  be  laid  in  the  grave.  The 
following  poem  expresses  some  of  her  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Long  plunged  in  sorrow,  I  resign 
My  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 

Without  reserve  or  fear  ; 
That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  eyes  ; 
Or  into  smiles  of  glad  surprise 

Transform  the  falling  tear. 

My  sole  possession  is  thy  love ; 
In  earth  beneath,  or  heaven  above, 

I  have  no  other  store  ; 
And  though  with  fervent  suit  I  pray, 
And  importune  Thee,  night  and  day, 

I  ask  thee  nothing  more. 

My  rapid  hoiirs  pursne  the  course, 
Prescribed  them  by  love's  sweetest  force, 

And  by  thy  sovereign  will, 
AVithout  a  wish  to  escape  my  doom  ; 
Though  still  a  sufferer  from  the  womb. 

And  doomed  to  suffer  still. 

By  thy  command,  where'er  I  stray, 
Sorrow  attends  me  all  my  way, 

A  never-failing  friend  ; 
And,  if  my  sufferings  may  augment 
Thy  praise,  behold  me  well  content, 

Let  Sorrow  still  attend  ! 

It  cost  me  no  regret,  that  she 

Who  followed  Christ,  should  follow  me ; 

And  though,  where'er  she  goes. 
Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her  feet, 
I  love  her,  and  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  her  bitter  woes. 
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Adieu  !  ye  vain  delights  of  earth, 
Insipid  sports,  and  childish  mirth, 

I  taste  no  sweets  in  you ; 
Unhnown  delifjlits  are  in  the  cross, 
All  joy  beside  to  me  is  dross; 

And  Jesus  thought  so  too. 

The  Cross  I  Oh,  ravishment  and  bliss — 
How  grateful  e'en  its  anguish  is  ; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet ! 
There  every  sense,  and  all  the  mind. 
In  all  her  faculties  refined, 

Taste  happiness  complete. 

Souls,  once  enabled  to  disdain 
Base,  sublunary  joys,  maintain 

Their  dignity  secure  ; 
The  fever  of  desire  is  passed, 
And  love  has  all  its  genuine  taste, 

Is  delicate  and  pure. 

Self-love  no  grace  in  Sorrow  sees, 
Consults  her  own  peculiar  ease  : 

'Tis  all  the  bliss  she  knows  ; 
But  nobler  aims  true  Love  employ. 
In  self-denial  is  her  joy, 

In  suffering  her  repose. 

Sorrow  and  Love  go  side  by  side  ; 
Nor  height  nor  depth  can  e'er  divide 

Their  heaven- appointed  bands; 
Those  dear  associates  still  are  one, 
Nor  till  the  race  of  life  is  run. 

Disjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

Jesus,  avenger  of  our  fall. 
Thou  faithful  lover,  above  all 

The  cross  have  ever  borne  ! 
O  tell  me, — life  is  in  thy  voice, — 
How  much  afflictions  were  thy  choice, 

And  sloth  and  ease  thy  scorn  ! 

Thy  choice  and  mine  shall  he  the  same, 
Inspirer  of  that  holy  flame, 

Which  must  for  ever  blaze ! 
To  take  the  cross  and  follow  Thee, 
Where  love  and  duty  lead,  shall  be 

My  portion  and  my  praise. 
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CHAPTER   XYIII. 

'IVinporary  uiu'iM'tjiinly  in  ro^:u-»l  to  lior  riitiiro  course  of  action — Iliul  tlionglits  of 
entering  into  ii  Nunnery — Decides  not  to  tako  this  course — Some  reasons  for  tliis 
decision — Proposals  of  marriage — AH  such  proiuisitions  and  views  decided  against 
— Hemains  still  uncertain  what  course  to  take — Has  a  short  season  of  compara- 
tive retirement  and  peace — Kxtract  from  one  of  her  Poems. 

In  this  new  ami  encouniging  state  of  lier  feelings,  the  qnes- 
tioii  now  pressed,  What  course  should  she  take  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  ?  When  the  probabilities  of  a  course  of 
action  were  so  balanced  that  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  principle  with  her  to  remain  patiently  in  her 
present  position,  and  not  to  do  anything.  She  believed,  and 
she  had  some  sui)port  for  her  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
inaction,  or  rather  a  suspension  of  action,  until  Providence  indi- 
cates the  course  to  be  taken,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  is 
the  only  true  and  safe  action.  At  such  times,  Providence  re- 
quires no  other  kind  of  action  than  that  o^  ivaiting. 

And  this  action  is  far  from  being  unimportant,  because  it 
implies  a  resigned  and  submissive  spirit, — a  rejection  of  all 
unholy  motives  and  impulses, — a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth, — and  a  recognition  of  God's  readiness  to  impart  it.  In- 
deed, to  make  men  wait  submissively  and  patiently  until  He 
gees  fit  to  permit  and  authorize  their  action  in  subordination  to 
His  own  time  and  manner  of  action,  is  a  part,  and  a  mercifid 
and  important  part,  of  God's  discipline  of  His  children  here  on 
earth. 

The  first  plan  which  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  was  to  ar- 
range her  affairs  and  to  go  into  a  nunnery.  There,  in  retirement 
and  silence,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  subject  on  its 
first  being  presented  to  her  consideration,  that  she  might  serve 
God  and  benefit  her  fellow-creatures,  without  the  hazards  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  exposed.  Many  were  the  names 
cherished  in  her  own  personal  recollections,  many  were  the  names 
celebrated  in  history,  of  those,  worn  out  with  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  the  world,  who  had  thus  sought  God  and  that  peace  of 
God  which  passes  understanding,  in  places  of  religious  seclusion. 
She  thought  of  Genevieve  riranger,  her  associate  and  adviser  in 
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religion  ;  she  thought  of  her  own  sainted  sister,  who  first  watched 
over  and  instructed  her  in  the  Ursuline  seminary  ;  the  Marys 
and  the  Catharines  of  other  times,  the  De  Chantals  and  the  St. 
Theresas,  came  to  recollection.  But  she  had  already  learned, 
that  God  moves  in  His  providences.  And  it  required  no  great 
reach  of  thought  to  conclude,  that  those  who  go  to  the  convent, 
or  any  other  place,  without  being  led  there  by  the  wisdom  and 
signature  of  an  overruling  providence,  will  fail  to  find  God, 
whatever  may  be  the  professed  object  of  their  search,  either  as 
the  guide  or  the  end  of  their  journey.  She  had  religion  enough 
to  know,  that  there  was  another  and  a  higher  question  first  to  be 
answered.  And  that  question  was,  What  is  God's  will  ?  Look- 
ing at  this  proposed  course  in  the  light  of  the  divine  will,  and, 
in  order  to  know  that  will,  considering  it  in  its  connexion  with 
what  she  owed  to  her  family  and  the  world,  she  decided  against  it. 

The  situation  of  her  children,  in  particular,  had  weight  in  this 
decision.  The  two  youngest  were  of  an  age  which  seemed  to 
demand  an  oversight  from  her,  if  not  especially  her  personal 
attention.  She  intimates,  that  her  husband's  death  did  not  leave 
her  entirely  at  liberty  to  pursue  what  course  she  might  choose. 
She  was  still  the  head  of  a  family,  and  could  not  disregard  the 
claims  and  duties  of  that  responsible  relation.  "  I  was  still  re- 
stricted in  my  movements,"  she  says,  "  in  having  two  children 
given  me  in  so  short  a  time  before  my  husband's  death.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise,  if  I  had  been  left  with  my  eldest  son  alone, 
I  should  probably  have  placed  him  at  some  college,  and  have 
gone  myself  into  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines.  But  the 
situation  of  my  younger  children  precluded  all  tlioughts  of  tliis 
kind.     God  had  other  designs  upon  me." 

Among  other  things  presented  for  her  consideration,  was  the 
question  of  a  second  marriage.  Proposals  were  made  to  her  by 
three  difi'erent  persons.  At  the  middle  age  of  life,  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  with  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  refined 
culture,  and  entitled  to  move  in  the  leading  circles  of  society,  the 
question  was  one  which  brought  itself  home  to  her  situation, 
her  sympathies,  and  her  prospects  of  usefulness.  Carrying  this 
matter,  as  she  did  everything  else,  to  God,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  responsibility 
and  duty.     The  question,  independently  of  the  individuals  who 
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S(»n>;ht  hor,  was  dfciiloil  i»n  j^cneriil  piiiK-iploH.  She  says,  ''  Tlierc 
\v;vs  one  ot"  these  pers^ms,  in  particular,  whose  high  hirtli  and 
amiable  exterior  qualities,  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  had  an  inlluenoe  on  my  inclinations.  But  I  was  resolved 
to  bo  (Joil's  alone." 

Thus  bidiling  adieu  to  the  world,  without  shutting  herself  out 
of  the  world,  she  awaited  the  course  of  events.  Her  present 
j)osition,  however,  pleasant  in  many  respects,  and  her  present 
tield  of  labour,  comparatively  limited,  did  not  satisfy  her.  That 
is  to  say,  she  had  an  inward  conviction,  without  being  discon- 
tented or  anxious,  that  the  purposes  of  God  wei'e  not  fulfilled  in 
it.  She  seemed  to  see  a  hand  in  the  clouds,  which  beckoned  her 
away  ;  but  she  knew  not  whither.  There  seemed  to  be  a  voice 
in  her  spii'it,  a  voice  uttered  secretly  but  authoritatively,  which 
said,  that  there  were  other  duties  and  other  crosses  before  her. 
Providence  had  not  unfolded  its  intentions.  But  she  knew  that 
the  sign  of  God  would  be  written  on  her  awakened  spirit  in  His 
own  good  time. 

]\Ieanwhile  she  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  comparative  retire- 
ment and  rest.  It  was  now  the  summer  of  1G80.  "  Oh,  my 
Lord,"  she  says,  "  what  happiness  did  I  not  largely  taste,  in  my 
solitude  and  with  my  little  family,  where  nothing  interrupted 
my  tranquillity.  Living  near  Paris,  but  out  of  its  limits,  I  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  city.  My 
younger  children  were  of  an  age  which  did  not  require  from  me 
much  personal  care  and  attention,  especially  as  I  was  assisted  in 
taking  care  of  them  by  persons  well  qualified  for  that  office. 
Disburdened  of  the  sorrows  which  had  so  long  borne  me  down, 
and  availing  myself  of  these  propitious  circumstances,  I  often' 
retired  into  a  forest  near  my  residence  ;  and  many  were  the 
hours  and  days  of  religious  communion  and  happiness  which  I 
passed  there."  In  the  simple  and  affecting  language  of  one  of 
her  poems, — 

"  Here  sweetly  forgetting  and  wholly  forgot 
By  the  world  and  its  turhulent  throng, 
The  birds  and  the  streams  lend  me  many  a  note, 
'J'hat  aids  meditation  and  song. 

Ye  desolate  scenes,  to  your  solitude  led. 
My  life  I  in  praises  employ, 
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Aud  scarce  know  the  source  of  the  tears  that  1  slicd, 
Whetlier  springing  from  sorrow  or  joy. 

Though  awfully  silent,  aud  shaggy,  and  rude, 

I  am  charmed  with  the  peace  ye  afford ; 
Your  shades  are  a  temple  where  none  will  intrude, 

The  ahode  of  my  lover  and  Lord. 

Ah  !  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind. 

Perversely  by  folly  beguiled  ; 
For  where  in  the  crowds  I  have  left  shall  1  find 
The  spirit  and  heart  of  a  child  ? 

Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free, 

A  little  one,  whom  they  despise  ; 
Though  lost  to  the  world,  if  in  union  with  Thee, 

I  am  holy,  and  happy,  and  wise." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1680 — Remarkable  incident  iu  a  church  at  Paris — Effect  of  it  on  her  mind — Con- 
sulted by  a  person  on  the  subject  of  going  on  a  mission  to  Siam — Asks  his  opinion 
on  her  proposed  plan  of  going  on  a  mission  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva — His 
advice — Visit  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon  at  Paris — Consults  him  on  the  subject — De- 
cides to  leave  Paris  for  Gex,  a  town  not  far  from  Geneva — Her  charities  during 
the  scarcity  in  the  winter  of  1680 — Her  efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others — 
Preparations  for  departure — Trials  of  mind — Her  remarks  upon  them  and  upon 
the  opinions  formed  of  her  by  others. 

It  is  to  this  period,  either  the  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn 
1680,  that  we  refer  the  following  incident.  "  I  was  obliged," 
she  says,  "  to  go  to  Paris  about  some  business.  Having  entered 
into  a  church  that  was  very  dark,  I  went  up  to  the  first  confessor 
I  found  there.  I  did  not  know  him.  I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  made  a  simple  and  short 
confession  ;  but  with  the  confessor  himself,  aside  from  the  reli- 
gious act  in  which  he  had  aided  me,  I  did  not  enter  into  conver- 
sation. And  accordingly,  he  surprised  me  much  in  saying  of  his 
own  accord,  '  I  know  not  who  you  are,  whether  maid,  wife,  or 
widow  ;  but  I  feel  a  sti'ong  inward  emotion  to  exhort  you  to  do 
what  the  Lord  has  made  known  to  you  that  He  requires  of  you. 
I  have  nothing  else  to  say.' 

"  I  answered  him.  Father,  I  am  a  widow,  who  have  little 
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I'liililron.  What  else  ooiiUl  Hod  ioi|uiri'  ol"  inc,  but  to  take  duo 
I'lUi'  ot'  thcin  in  thoir  cducatidii  ?  lie  roiilied,  '  1  know  nothing 
about  this.  Vou  know  if  (Jod  nianilosts  to  you  that  He  requires 
somethinj;-  of  vou,  there  is  notl)in<;  in  the  world  which  oui:;ht  to 
hinder  you  from  iK)ini;'  His  will.  One  iiihkI  leave  one's  ehildren 
to  do  this.'" 

This  remark,  coming  in  this  unexpected  manner,  touched  her 
in  a  point  of  great  interest.  The  conviction,  originating  under 
other  and  higher  than  earthly  influences,  had  gradually  formed 
itself  in  her  mind,  that  she  must  leave  her  present  residence,  and 
labour  somewhere  at  a  distance,  she  knew  not  where.  Bat  how 
could  she  leave  her  children  ?  This  question  caused  her  some 
perplexity  ;  but  she  was  not  long  in  perceiving,  that  it  is  easier 
to  the  holy  mind  to  leave  one's  children,  however  strong  their 
claim  upon  the  affections,  than  to  leave  any  path  of  duty  which 
God's  providence  clearly  points  out.  The  words  which  she  had 
heard  under  circumstances  so  singular,  reminded  her  of  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  uttered  and  recorded  for  all  times  and  all 
occasions:  "  He  that  Joveth  father  or  mother  more  titan  me,  is 
not  icoiihy  of  me  ;  and  he  that  lovet'li  son  or  daughter  more  than 
Twe,  is  not  icorthy  of  me."     (Matt.  x.  37,  38.) 

In  her  deliberations,  she  had  nearly  concluded,  though  with 
some  doubts,  that  she  was  called  to  religious  lal)ours  in  that  part 
of  France  and  Savoy  which  borders  on  the  Republic  of  Geneva, 
and  perhaps  in  Geneva  itself.  If,  in  the  present  state  of  her 
affairs,  she  coukl  not  very  conveniently,  or  consistently,  go  on  a 
strictly  foreign  mission,  and  devote  herself  to  labours  among  the 
unchristianized  heathen,  (one  of  the  plans  which,  there  is  some 
reason  to  think,  suggested  itself  at  this  period  to  her  mind,)  she 
would,  by  labouring  in  the  distant  and  rude  towns  and  provinces 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  sustain  a  position  of  benevolent 
action  hardly  less  trying  in  itself,  or  less  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
quences. While  deliberating  on  this  subject,  she  was  visited  by 
a  religious  friend  from  a  distance,  who  came  to  her  house,  in 
pai't,  to  consult  her  on  a  design  of  going  on  a  religious  mission 
to  Siam.  With  some  reluctance,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  ex- 
plained, he  opened  the  subject.  As  he  was  a  man,  whose  age 
and  infirmities  seemed  to  disqualify  him  for  so  difficult  and  dis- 
tant an  enterprise,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  discourage  him. 
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But  said  she  to  her  friend,  "  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  God 
has  sent  you  here  not  merely  to  get  an  opinion  in  regard  to  Tjour 
mission,  hut  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  mine.  I  need  your 
assistance,  and  must  lay  your  services  under  contribution.  I 
desire  you  to  give  me  your  advice."  Her  religious  friend  kept 
the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  days  ;  and  having  added 
prayer  to  deliberation,  lie  at  last  gave  an  opinion  favourable  to 
her  plans,  subject  only  to  this  condition,  that  she  should  first 
submit  the  matter  to  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  although  he  resided  at  the  city  of  Anneci, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Geneva,  and  under  whose  directions  she 
would  naturally  l)e  placed  in  going  into  that  part  of  France.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  this  person,  that  if  D'Aranthon  approved,  she 
should  go  ;  but  if  not,  as  he  was  in  a  situation  especially  fitted 
to  judge  of  it,  she  should  give  up  the  design. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject  she  readily  assented.  It  seemed 
so  important  to  ascertain  fully  the  views  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon, 
and  such  was  the  interest  felt  by  this  person  himself,  that  he 
offered  to  go  jjersonally  to  the  city  of  Anneci,  and  lay  the  subject 
before  him.  Madame  Guyon  hesitated  somewhat,  because,  al- 
though he  was  full  of  religious  fervour,  and  wished  to  spend 
his  last  days  in  attempting  to  convert  the  Siamese,  he  was  phy- 
sically unfitted,  at  his  period  of  life,  to  endure  much  hardship. 
While  they  were  thus  considering,  two  travellers,  both  of  them 
religious  persons,  called  with  no  object  apparently  but  that  of 
resting,  and  stated  that  Bishop  D'Aranthon  was  then  in  Paris. 
He  had  been  there  some  weeks ;  but  living  much  retired,  she 
had  not  heard  it. 

DAranthon  was  a  humble,  sincere  man.  As  Protestants,  we 
would  naturally  consider  him  to  be  in  some  errors  ;  but  he  had 
the  great  merit  of  being  sincere.  The  people,  over  whose  reli- 
gious interests  he  presided,  were  for  the  most  part  a  poor  people, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  simple  in  their  thoughts 
and  manners.  They  dwelt  partly  in  Savoy  and  paitly  in  France  ; 
in  sterile  but  romantic  regions,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Al[)ino 
ranges.  Sympathizing  with  a  people,  whose  lot  could  be  miti- 
gated and  rendered  happy  only  by  the  influences  of  religion,  he 
loved  them,  and  laboured  most  sincerely  and  faithfully.  And  it 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  any  poison,  especially 
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such  a  unman  as  Mailaiuo  (Juyon,  willing'  to  co-opcVatc  with  liini 
in  spivailing  anionj;  thoni  the  knowloilii^o  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  I'aris,  IMailaino  Giiyon  visited  him  without  delay,  and  she 
speaks  of  hut  one  visit  to  him.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  D'Ar- 
anthon  says,  that  there  were  a  lunuber  of  interviews.  This  was 
probably  the  case.  The  good  l)ishop  received  her  fraiddy  and 
kindly.  She  stjited  her  situation  ;  the  experience  she  had  passed 
through  ;  and  her  fixed  purpose  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  God.  l^ut  how  and  where,  she  knew  not ;  exce^jt  that  the 
concurrence  of  providences,  combined  with  something  within  her, 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  she  might,  perhaps,  labour  profitably  in 
the  distant  part  of  France,  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  Savoy, 
which  was  included  within  his  diocese.  It  had  occurred  to  her 
also,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  proper  to  be  done,  to  employ  the 
siibstance  which  God  had  given  her,  in  forming  a  charitable 
establishment  for  the  resort  of  those  who  might  be  found  truly 
willing  to  serve  God,  and  who  might  need  such  aid.  "  The 
Bisln>p,"  slie  says,  "  approved  my  design." 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  no  desire  but  that  of  accom- 
plishing God's  will,  she  was  enabled,  in  the  spirit  of  consecration 
and  of  piayor,  to  bring  this  matter,  which  had  occupied  much 
of  her  thoughts,  to  a  decision.  She  determined,  in  concurrence 
with  D'Aranthon,  and  also  Father  La  Combe,  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  residing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  she  thought 
it  i^roper  to  consult  by  letter,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  as  soon  as  her  affairs  could  be  adjusted,  and  reside  at  Gex, 
until  Providence  should  indicate  some  other  field  of  labour. 
(tcx  is  in  the  extreme  east  of  France,  within  the  modern  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  distant  only  twelve  miles  from  Geneva,  It  is  a 
town  of  some  note,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Claude, 
i>ne  of  the  summits  which  constitute  the  celebrated  Alpine  range, 
called  the  Jura  mountains. 

As,  however,  the  arrangements  for  so  long  a  journey,  and  so 
complete  a  change  could  not  be  fully  made,  until  late  in  the 
autunm,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  her  dci)arture  till  the 
spiing  or  summer  of  the  next  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  she 
was  not  idle.  In  addition  to  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to 
her  removal,  she  declined  no  labour,  which  the  warmest  Chris- 
tian charity  and  fidelity  required  h^r  to  undertake  for  others. 
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In  the  winter  of  1680,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  there 
was  a  scarcity  in  France.  Amid  the  dense  population  of  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  it  might  perhaps  be  denominated  a  famine. 
Aroused  by  the  cries  of  distress,  Madame  Guyon  made  every 
effort  to  relieve  the  many  persons  who  stood  in  need.  For  a 
considerable  time  she  distributed  some  hundreds  of  loaves  of 
bread  at  her  house  every  week,  besides  charities  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature.  In  addition,  she  made  arrangements  for  a  number 
of  poor  bo3's  and  girls,  and  kept  them  at  work.  God  enabled 
her  to  do  it. 

God  not  only  gave  her  strength  and  means  to  do  it,  but  she 
adds,  that  He  "  gave  such  blessings  to  my  alms,  that  I  did  not 
find  that  my  family  lost  anything  by  it."  "  True  charity,"  she 
remarks  further,  "  instead  of  wasting  or  lessening  the  substance 
of  the  donor,  blesses,  increases,  and  multiplies  it  profusely.  If 
men  fully  understood  and  believed  this,  how  much  that  is  now 
uselessly  dissipated,  would  be  given  to  the  poor,  which  would 
scarcely  bless  those  who  might  receive  it  more  than  those  who 
might  give." 

During  the  time  intervening  between  her  decision  to  leave 
Paris  and  her  departure,  she  was  assiduous  also,  although  in  a 
somewhat  private  manner,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others.  She 
mentions  a  number  of  individuals,  and  one  whole  family  in  par- 
ticular, whom  she  thinks  she  was  the  means  of  greatly  benefit- 
ing in  this  respect.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  repeat  her 
statements,  as  the  cases  were  similar  to  many  others  to  which 
she  alludes  in  the  course  of  her  history ;  but  they  shew,  that  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  the  principle  of  doing  good,  had  taken 
strong  and  permanent  possession  of  her  mind.  True  Christi- 
anity, although  it  disclaims  action  in  its  own  strength  and  its 
own  way,  is,  I  should  say,  operative.  The  righteous  shall  say 
unto  the  Saviour  at  the  last  day,  "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee 
an  hungered  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink .? 
When  saw  we  thee  a  sti-anger,  and  took  thee  in  .^  or  naked,  and 
clothed  thee  ?  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  thee  .^  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them :  Verily  I  say  imto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  if  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

As  her  dcpartuiv  approached,  she  made  every  preparation 
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proper  ami  neoossary.  Some  important  arran<2;eincnts  were  to 
he  iiuulo  as  to  her  property,  of  whieli  she  ref;;arded  herself  aa 
inerelv  the  stewardess  ;  aiul  while,  therefore,  she  could  not  em- 
ploy it  in  personal  j:;;ratitications  on  the  one  hand,  she  coidd  not 
wholly  neglect  it  on  the  other.  These  arranoements  she  does 
not  clearly  specify  ;  hnt  the}^  were  nndouhtedly  such  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  Christian  truth  and  henevolence.  In 
making  them  she  did  not  forget  the  needy.  She  made  such 
provision  as  seemed  to  be  desiral)le,  for  those  friends  and  rela- 
tives, as  well  as  others,  whom  Providence  had  made  especially 
dependent  on  her.  Her  two  sons  she  placed  in  the  care  of  per- 
.sons  who  would  be  likely  to  see  everything  done,  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done,  for  their  morals  and  educa- 
tion.    Her  little  daughter  it  was  her  intention  to  take  with  her. 

But  she  experienced,  at  this  juncture,  some  trials,  both  inward 
and  outward.  Clear  as  the  coiu'se  which  she  had  proposed  to 
}iursue  was  to  her  own  mind,  and  strongly  as  it  was  approved 
by  many  religious  persons  in  whom  she  had  confidence,  there 
were  others  to  whom  it  a{)peared  objectionable.  "  One  day," 
she  says,  "  when  I  was  thinking  over  my  plans,  I  found  myself 
looking  at  them  in  the  human  light  rather  than  in  God's  light, 
and  I  found  myself  tempted  and  staggered.  The  thought  arose, 
jnrhaps  I  am  mistaken.  At  this  moment  an  Ecclesiastic  came 
in,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  my  house,  and  said  to  me 
very  prora[)tly,  that  the  undertaking  was  rash  and  ill-advised. 
I  confess  that  1  had  some  feelings  of  discouragement. 

"  But  going  to  my  Bible,  to  see  what  light  I  could  find  there, 
I  opened  at  the  forty- first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  fourteenth  verse,  as 
follows :  '  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel.  I 
will  help  you,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.'  And  opening  a  little  farther  on,  at  the  forty-third 
chapter,  I  read  as  follows :  '  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  livers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee.  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
shalt  not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee  ; 
for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour.' 
As  I  thus  read,  my  heart  was  strengthened.  My  doubts  fled 
away.  Relying  on  God,  what  occasion  had  I  to  fear  ?  I  resolved 
to  go,  although  I  might  appear  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  re- 
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gardless  of  the  censures  of  those,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
a  servant  of  God,  and  to  receive  and  obey  his  orders." 

Her  trial  in  regard  to  her  children  was  very  considerable  ;  but 
she  was  enabled,  through  grace,  entirely  to  surmount  it.  She 
loved  theiQ  ;  "  especially,"  she  says,  "  my  youngest  son.  I  saw 
him  inclined  to  good,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  ho[)es 
I  had  conceived  of  him.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  risk  of 
leaving  him  to  another's  education.  My  daughter  I  designed 
to  take  with  me,  though  she  was  at  this  time  ill  of  a  very  tedi- 
ous fever.  Providence  was  pleased,  however,  so  to  order  it,  that 
she  recovered  her  health  in  season  to  take  the  journey  with  me. 
The  ties  with  which  Grod  held  me  closely  united  to  Himself, 
were  infinitely  stronger  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  laws 
of  my  sacred  marriage,  in  which  I  had  given  myself  to  the  Lord, 
to  be  His  in  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  relations,  obliged  me 
to  give  up  all,  to  follow  my  spouse  whithersoever  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  call  me  after  Him.  Though  from  time  to  time  I 
had  doubts  and  trials  of  mind,  before  I  went  upon  this  religious 
mission,  I  ought  to  say,  that  after  my  departure,  I  never  doubted 
of  its  being  God's  will  that  I  should  go. 

"And  though  men,  who  judge  of  things  only  according  to  the 
success  which  follows  them,  have  taken  occasion,  from  my  sub- 
sequent disgraces  and  sufferings,  to  judge  of  my  calling,  and  to 
run  it  down  as  error,  illusion,  and  imagination,  it  is  that  very 
persecution,  and  the  multitude  of  strange  crosses  it  has  drawn 
upon  me,  {of  ivliich  this  {mprisonmeiit  ichicJi  I  now  suffer  is 
one,-^-)  which  have  confirmed  me  in  the  certainty  of  its  trnth 
and  validity.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  the 
resignation  which  I  have  made  of  everything,  is  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  icill.  The  Gospel  eiOfectually,  in  this  point, 
shews  itself  to  be  true,  which  has  promised  to  those  that  shall 
leave  all  for  the  love  of  God,  '  an  hundred-fold  in  this  life,  and 
j)ersecutions  also.' 

"  And  have  not  I  infinitely  more  than  an  hundred-fold,  in  so 
entire  a  possession  as  Thou,  my  God,  hast  taken  of  me  ;  in  that 
unshaken  firmness  which  thou  givest  me  in  my  sufterings ;  in 
that  perfect  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  tempest,  which 

*  She  wrote  tliis  when  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  Ihe  r'onvent  of  St.  Marie,  in 
Paris. 
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assaiilUs  mo  lui  cvorv  side ;  in  that  unspeakable  joy,  enlarged- 
ness,  and  liberty,  wliieli  1  onjov,  at  the  very  time  of  an  ini- 
])risoniuent  which  is  rigorous  and  severe  ?  I  have  no  desire 
that  my  imitrisonnient  should  end  before  the  right  time.  I 
love  my  chains.  Everything  is  equal  to  me,  as  I  have  no  will 
of  my  own,  but  purely  the  love  and  will  of  Ilim  who  possesses 
me.  My  souses  indecil  have  not  any  relish  for  such  things  ; 
but  my  heart  is  separated  from  them,  and  borne  over  them  ; 
and  my  perseverance  is  not  of  myself,  but  of  Him  who  is  my 
life ;  so  that  I  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  'It  is  no  more  I  that 
live,  but  Jesus  Christ  that  liveth  in  me!  And  if  His  life  is  in 
me,  so  my  life  is  in  Him.  It  is  He  in  whom  Hive,  and  move, 
ttnd  have  my  being." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

.Tilly  1681,  loaves  Paris — Maimer  of  leaving  and  reasons  of  it — Her  companions — 
References  to  her  little  cliilil,  who  makes  crosses  and  fastens  them  to  her  mother's 
garments,  and  then  weaves  a  crown  for  her — Stops  at  the  town  of  Corbeil — Meets 
tliere  the  Franciscan,  who  had  formerly  been  instrnmental  in  her  conversion — 
Conversation  with  him — Sails  for  Melun — Meditations  (m  her  situation — Refer- 
ences to  her  poetry — Poem  illustrative  of  her  situation  and  feelings. 

She  left  Paris,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  early  in 
July  1681.  Considerable  opposition  to  her  designs  manifested 
itself  in  some  quarters,  which  rendered  it  possible,  at  least,  that 
cflforts  might  be  secretly  and  perhaps  violently  made  to  prevent 
her  departure.  Her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  had  some  claims,  or  at  least  some  expectations,  on 
her  property,  had  influence  in  high  places,  especially  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  influence  with  the  king.  This 
influence  he  might  employ  against  her.  That  was  not  a  period 
when  much  regard  was  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Not 
unfrequently  persons,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  given  but 
little  occasion  for  being  so  treated,  were  seized  suddenly  and 
sent  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  or  the  Bastile,  by  orders  secretly 
and  maliciously  obtained. 

Madame  Guyon  knew  this ;  and  at  a  later  period  she  had 
experience  of  it.     ^ho  thnnght  it  host,  therefore,  not  to  place 
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herself  in  a  situation  where  any  attempt  of  this  kind  could  be 
made  upon  her.  Accordingly  she  departed  privately  from  Paris, 
in  a  boat  on  the  river  Seine ;  a  method  of  conveyance  which 
would  be  likely  to  escape  notice  and  to  elude  pursuit.  She 
departed  from  Paris  with  her  little  daughter  five  years  of  age, — 
herself  a  widow, — attended  only  by  a  devout  woman,  whom  she 
calls  Sister  Gamier,  and  two  female  domestics  ;  one  of  whom,  I 
suppose,  was  the  maid-servant,  to  whom  God  gave  so  much  of 
her  spirit,  and  who  shared  for  many  years  her  labours  and  im- 
prisonments. 

She  went  forth  with  a  definite  object ;  but  still  she  might 
say  in  some  sense,  that  she  went  forth  "  not  knowing  whither 
she  went."  She  was  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
and  had  been  trained  to  the  Christian  warfare  by  a  discipline, 
inward  as  well  as  outward,  which  eminently  fitted  her  both  for 
duty  and  trial.  Home  and  friends  she  might  be  said  to  know 
no  more ;  she  became  a  representative  of  what  she  aptly  calls 
the  "apostolic  life,"  with  the  world  for  her  country,  and  all 
mankind  for  her  brethren.  From  this  time  also  we  may  number 
what  she  calls  her  "  years  of  banishment."  Wanderings,  perse- 
cutions, imprisonments,  exile,  were  her  portion. 

Alone  upon  the  waters,  she  adored  and  rejoiced  in  God  in 
silence.  Still  there  was  something  within  her,  which  whispered 
intimations  of  sadness  to  her  heart.  Her  situation  seemed  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  went  up,  for  the 
last  time,  to  Jerusalem.  "  I  go  bound,"  he  says,  "  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there  ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses  in  every  city,  saying, 
that  bonds  and  affl,ictions  abide  me."  Her  little  daughter, 
afterwards  the  Coiuitcis  of  Vaux,  and  by  a  second  marriage  the 
Duchess  of  Sully,  then  a  little  child,  sat  in  the  boat,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  cutting  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  she  had 
gathered  on  the  river  banks,  or  as  they  had  floated  by  on  the 
water,  into  the  shape  of  crosses.  In  this  way  she  made  a  great 
number ;  and  then,  apparently  unconscious  of  what  she  was 
doing,  she  went  and  fastened  many  of  them  to  the  garments  of 
her  mother.  Her  mother,  at  first,  did  not  particularly  notice 
what  she  was  doing;  but  directing  her  attention  to  it  soon 
afterwnnis,  slic  found  herself  almost  literally  coven.'d  witli  crosses, 
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wliiili  lier  little  (lau^litcr  liiul  thus  nuulo.  Jlavinj'  lioiiio  the 
crass  in  times  past,  ami  seeing  but  little  prospect  of  a  different 
result  in  future,  she  conki  not  help  looking  on  the  act  of  her 
chiKl  as  a  si>rt  of  symbol  and  foreshadowing  of  what  she  would 
be  called  to  endure.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
JSister  Gamier,  who  remarked  to  Madame  Guyon,  "  The  doings 
of  this  child  a})pear  to  be  mysterious."  And  turning  to  the 
child,  she  said,  "  My  jn-etty  child,  give  me  some  crosses  too." 
"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  they  are  all  for  my  dear  mother."  But  she 
gave  her  one  to  stop  her  iniportunit3\ 

But  what  was  the  surprise  of  Madame  Guyon,  when  she  saw 
her  daughter  a  little  afterwards  weaving  together  a  crown  of 
leaves  and  river  flowers.  When  she  had  completed  it,  she  came 
and  insisted  on  placing  the  ciown  upon  her  head ;  saying, 
"  After  the  cross  you  shall  he  croivned."  This  ])crfectcd  the 
symbol.  First  the  trial,  and  then  the  reward  ;  the  night  of 
affliction  succeeded  by  the  dawning  and  the  noon-day  of  joy. 
First  the  Cross,  and  then  the  Crown.  This  gave  the  transaction, 
though  the  doing  of  a  little  child,  the  character  of  a  sign  of 
Providence.  And  though  "  bonds  and  afflictions"  awaited  her, 
she  could  add,  with  the  Apostle,  "  none  of  these  things  move 
me  ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  ivith  joy." 

Their  boat  stopped  at  Corbeil  ;  a  pleasant  town  of  some  size, 
seventeen  miles  from  Paris.  Her  stay  was  short.  But  she  met 
there  the  pious  Franciscan,  whose  conversation  had  been  so 
much  blessed  to  her  in  the  early  part  of  her  i-ehgious  history. 
She  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years  ; 
and  had  long  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  valuable  of  her  religious  friends.  Their  interview  recalled 
many  pleasant  recollections,  and  was  calculated  to  fill  their 
hearts  with  gratitude.  She  related  the  dealings  of  God,  which 
had  resulted  in  her  present  design.  She  was  now  on  her  way  to 
seek  out  and  to  labour  with  the  rude  inhabitants  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  France.  The  Franciscan,  now  advanced  in  years 
and  mature  in  judgment,  approved  her  plans,  and  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  upon  them. 

Once  more  upon  the  Seine,  she  saw  with  pleasure  the  impulse 
of  oar  and  sail.     The  tree  grew  upon  the  banks ;  the  flower 
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bent  its  stalk  to  the  waters  ;  the  breeze  wafted  odours  ;  tlie  birds 
sung  in  the  branches.  But  there  was  nothing  which  she  coukl 
dissociate  from  God ;  in  all  she  heard  God's  voice ;  in  all  she 
saw  God's  glory.  She  saw  the  husbandman  as  he  went  to  his 
home,  his  cottage  beneath  the  trees  on  the  river's  bank ;  and 
she  could  not  help  thinking,  in  the  secret  of  her  heart,  that 
earth  had  no  home  for  her.  But  though  a  pilgrim,  she  was  not 
alone ;  though  homeless,  she  had  a  habitation  not  made  with 
hands. 

The  state  of  her  mind,  as  it  existed  at  this  period,  is  found 
delineated  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  her  autobiography.  No 
person  but  a  Christian  of  confirmed  and  thorough  piety  could 
have  written  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  evidently  drawn 
from  her  own  experience.  Poetry  is  the  heart  expressed ;  or, 
at  all  events,  tliere  is  no  poetry  where  there  is  no  heart.  The 
poetry  of  Madame  Guyon,  whatever  defects  may  attach  to  it, 
has  the  merit  of  expressing  precisely  what  she  ivas,  and  what 
^\\efelt.  These  stanzas  are  emphatically  the  sentiments  of  the 
day  and  the  hour ;  the  spirit  and  voice  of  the  world's  wanderer 
and  the  world's  Ijenefactor, 

GOD  EVERYWHERE  TO  THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  HIM. 

Oh  Thou,  by  long  experience  tried, 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide ; 
My  Lord !  how  full  of  sweet  content, 
I  pass  my  years  of  banishment. 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove, 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  love  ; 
Where'er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  in  Tlieo, 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time  ; 
My  country  is  in  every  clime ; 
I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek,  orpAace  we  shun, 

The  soul  finds  hajjjnness  in  none; 
But  with  a  God  to  guide  our  loay, 
'  Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not, 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
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lltit  royions  in>iu'  ivmolc  1  rail, 
Si'ciiro  of  liniliii};  Gml  in  all. 

My  count r II,  Loril,  iirt  Thou  tiknif  ; 
No  otliir  can  I  cliiiin  or  own  ; 
The  point  where  all  my  wishus  meet, 
M_v  hiw,  my  love  ;  life's  only  sweet. 

1  holil  by  nothing  hero  bolow  ; 

Apjwint  my  journey,  and  I  go ; 

ThouLcli  piercetl  by  scorn,  opprest  by  priile, 

1  feel  the  good, — feel  nought  beside. 

No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love  ; 
Though  men  and  devils  both  condemn, 
No  gloomy  days  arise  for  them. 

Ah  then  !  to  His  embrace  repair  ; 
My  soul,  thou  art  no  stranger  there  ; 
Tliere  love  divine  shall  bo  thy  guard, 
And  peace  and  safety  tliy  reward. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Arrives  at  Lyons — Remarks — Proceeds  from  Lyons  to  Anueci,  the  residence  of 
Bishop  D'Arantlion — Her  remarks  on  this  journey — Religious  services  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales— Arrives  at  Gex,  23d  of  July  1C81— Death  of  her  Director, 
M.  Bertot — Appointment  of  La  Combe  in  his  place — Her  inward  religious  state 
— Benevolent  efforts — New  views  of  the  nature  of  her  mission — Sanctification  by 
faith — Visit  to  Gex — Her  personal  labours  with  La  Combe — Favourable  results. 

The  boat  stopped  at  Melun,  a  pleasant  town,  twenty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Paris.  Immediately  she  took  passage  with  her 
companions, — with  the  exception  of  Sister  Gamier,  who  stopped 
at  Melun, — in  one  of  the  public  conveyances,  that  travelled  be- 
tween ]\Ielun  and  Lyons.  Lyons,  formerly  the  second  city  of 
France  for  beauty,  commerce,  and  opulence,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Soane,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  Paris.  Distinguished  as  it  was  for  its  public 
structures,  besides  other  objects  of  interest,  she  spent  no  longer 
time  in  it  than  was  necessary  to  recover  a  little  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  journey.  She  could  not  indulge  curiosity,  in- 
nocent as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  its  action,  except 
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in  subordination  to  the  claims  of  religious  duty  and  of  God's 
glory. 

From  Lyons  she  took  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  route  to 
Anneci,  in  Savoy,  the  residence  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  with 
whom  she  had  recently  formed  an  acquaintance  at  Paris.  Speak- 
ing of  this  journey,  she  says,  "  It  was  very  fatiguing.  The  toils 
of  the  day  were  followed  by  almost  sleepless  nights.  My  daugh- 
ter, a  very  tender  child  and  only  five  years  of  age,  got  scarcely 
any  sleep,  perhaps  three  hours  a  night.  And  yet  we  both  bore 
so  great  a  flitigue  without  falling  sick  by  the  way.  My  daughter 
shewed  no  uneasiness,  and  made  no  complaint.  At  other  times 
half  this  fatigue,  or  even  the  want  of  rest  which  I  endured,  would 
have  thrown  me  into  a  tit  of  sickness.  Grod  only  knows  both 
the  sacrifices  which  He  induced  me  to  make,  and  the  joy  of  my 
heart  in  offering  up  everything  to  Him.  Had  I  been  possessed 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  I  should  have  offered  them  all  up  with 
the  greatest  joy,  in  order  to  give  Him  the  highest  marks  and 
evidences  of  love. 

"  As  we  passed  from  town  to  town,  I  made  it  my  practice, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  public  inn,  to  go  into  the  nearest  church, 
and  spend  my  time  in  acts  of  devotion,  till  summoned  to  my 
meals.  And  when  ti'avelling,  I  did  not  cease  to  pray  inwardly 
and  commune  with  God,  although  those  with  me  did  not  per- 
ceive, or  at  least  comprehend  it.  My  communion  with  God,  and 
my  strong  faith  in  Him,  had  a  tendency  to  sustain  my  spirits 
and  render  me  cheerful.  Disengaged  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voted exclusively  to  God's  work  and  will,  I  found  myself  uttering 
the  pleasure  of  my  heart  aloud  in  songs  of  praise.  We  passed 
through  some  dangerous  places,  especially  between  Lyons  and 
Chamberri.  And  at  one  time  our  carriage  broke  down.  But 
God  wonderfully  preserved  us.  He  seemed  to  be  to  us  a  pillar 
of  fire  hy  night,  and  a  i^llar  of  cloud  by  day." 

She  arrived  at  Anneci  on  the  21st  of  July  168L  Next  day, 
some  religious  services,  which  had  special  reference  to  her  arrival, 
were  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
Tlie  memory  of  this  truly  pious  man  and  distinguished  writer 
was  exceedingly  dear  to  her.  So  much  had  she  read  his  writings, 
and  so  deeply  studied  and  imbibed  his  views  and  temper,  tliat 
she  seemed  to  feel  a  special  union  with  him,  and  to  hold,  as  it 
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woi'i',  willi  liis  (lopailcil  spirit,  **  the  holy  intercourse  ol"  frieiul 
with  iVioiul  ;  miiti'il  with  him  in  Christ,  iuul  with  Christ  in  God, 
who  binds  all  His  people,  both  the  dead  and  the  living,  in  one 
iuiniortal  tie." 

The  i?2d  of  July  was  a  day  which,  since  the  year  1GG8,  when 
she  iirst  knew  the  blessedness  of  believing,  she  had  never  })er- 
initted  to  pass  without  special  observance.  On  this  day,  nine 
years  before,  she  had  given  herself  to  God  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  with  the  foriiiality  of  a  written  act.  It  is  to  this  act 
she  refers  when  she  says,  "  It  was  there,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  that  I  renewed  my  spiritual  marriage  with  my  Re- 
deemer ;  as  I  did  every  year  on  this  day."  In  the  renewal  of 
her  vows,  and  in  dwelling  on  the  sacredness  of  what  she  terms 
her  spiritual  nuptials,  she  was  refreshed  by  the  recollection  of 
the  striking  passage  in  the  Prophet  Ilosea,  "  And  I  will  betroth 
thee  unto  me  for  ever  ;  yea,  I  tvill  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  right- 
eousness, and  in  judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  and,  in  mer- 
cies, I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  ;  and  thou 
shalt  hioiv  the  Lord." 

On  the  23d  of  July,  she  continued  her  journey,  making  a  short 
stop  in  Geneva  at  the  house  of  the  French  consul,  where  religious 
services  were  performed.  She  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  a  day 
of  much  spiritual  consolation.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  she  says,  "  as 
if  God  united  Himself  to  me  in  a  powerful  and  special  manner." 
Near  the  close  of  the  day,  she  passed  again  within  France,  which 
she  had  left  in  going  to  Anneci  and  Geneva ;  and,  making  her 
way  along  the  base  of  the  Juia  mountains,  reached  Gex.  She 
took  up  her  residence  at  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
received  her  very  kindly. 

The  death  of  M.  Bertot  might  properly  have  been  mentioned 
before,  whom,  as  her  authorized  Director,  Madame  Guyon  had 
consulted  for  many  years,  and  in  whom  she  placed  great  confi- 
dence. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  caution.  She  says  he  was 
retired  and  difficult  of  access  ;  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  any  religious  experience,  which  partook  much  of 
the  marvellous  and  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  on  being  con- 
sulted by  her  in  relation  to  her  mission  to  the  east  of  France,  he 
gave  his  approval  of  it.     A  short  time  after  she  saw  him  on  this 
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subject,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  His  works,  containing  some 
letters  of  Madame  Guyon  on  spiritual  subjects,  were  published 
after  his  death. 

By  going  to  Gex,  she  came  under  the  spiritual  care  of  Bishop 
D'Aranthon  ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  bishop,  after  her 
airival  at  Gex,  was  to  assign  to  her  a  Director  in  Bertot's  place. 
The  person  selected  was  Father  La  Combe.  The  selection,  al- 
though made,  it  is  quite  possible,  without  any  consultation  with 
Madame  Guyon,  nevertheless  met  her  views  and  wishes.  Bertot's 
views  and  experience  were  not  altogether  accordant  with  hers. 

Madame  Guyon  speaks  of  the  early  part  of  her  residence  at 
Gex  as  characterized  by  sweet  and  happy  peace  of  mind  and  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  God.  Many  times  she  awoke  at 
midnight,  with  such  a  presence  of  God  in  her  soul,  that  she  could 
no  longer  sleep,  but  arose  and  spent  hours  in  prayer  and  praise 
and  divine  communion.  On  one  occasion  her  exercises  were 
connected  with  the  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God ;"  which  was  brought  to  her  mind  very  forcibly, 
and  so  applied  to  her  own  situation  and  feelings  as  to  cause  the 
most  devout  and  pleasing  reflections.  "  It  was  accompanied," 
she  says,  "  with  the  most  pure,  penetrating,  and  powerful  com- 
munication of  grace  that  I  had  ever  experienced." 

"  And  here  I  may  remark,"  she  adds,  "  that,  although  my 
soul  was  truly  renovated,  so  much  so  in  the  exercise  of  its  pure 
and  holy  love,  as  to  know  nothing  but  God  alone,  yet  it  Avas  not 
in  that  strength  and  immutability  of  renovation  in  which  it  has 
since  been."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  subject,  from  time  to  time, 
to  severe  temptations  ;  it  was  sometimes  assailed,  and  perhaps 
shaken,  by  the  storms  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

She  was  now  on  a  field  of  labour  remote  from  the  noise  and 
the  temptations  of  cities,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
great  interest.  She  had  come  without  any  prescribed  course  of 
action.  But  this  was  not  of  great  importance.  He  who  has  the 
heart  of  a  true  missionary,  will  find  something  which  can  be 
done  benevolently  and  religiously,  wherever  he  goes ;  and  tliat,  too, 
without  the  formalities  and  aids  of  antecedent  arrangements.  God 
opens  the  way  to  those  that  love  Him.  In  connexion  with  other 
religious  persons,  she  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  suffering,  especially  in  giving  religious  instruction. 
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Full  ik'tnils  uC  her  lulxMirs  she  does  imt  give,  but  merely  alludes 
to  them  ineidenlally  and  biielly.  One  plan  of  benevolent  oper- 
ation whieli  she  enleitained,  shews  her  dispositions.  She  was 
skilleil  in  makini;  ointments  and  applying  them  to  wounds,  and 
thought  ?he  might  bo  very  beneficial  to  those  who  were  afflicted 
in  that  way,  especially  the  poor.  And  she  contemplated  devoting 
hei-self  wholly  to  benevolent  moiisures  of  this  kind.  This  plan, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  and  it  was  obviously  her 
expcct4\tion  to  lal)Our  very  much  as  she  had  laboured  in  times 
past ;  i)i'aying,  instructing,  visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  to  the 
needy  ;  with  the  simple  difference,  that  now  her  labours  were  to 
be  performed  in  a  different  situation  and  among  a  different  class 
of  people.  Her  labours  and  charities  were  such,  that  they  at- 
tracted the  special  attention  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  who  wrote 
her  a  polite  letter,  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  voice  began  to  utter  itself 
in  her  heart.  Some  might,  perhaps,  designate  it  as  the  voice  of 
nature  ;  but  there  is  much  more  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
voice  of  God,  who  speaks  in  the  thoughts  and  decisions  of  the 
sanctified  heart.  And  the  thought,  or  the  voice,  which  God 
puts  within  us,  is  often  at  variance  with  mere  human  wisdom. 
In  more  than  one  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  "  God's  thoughts 
are  not  as  our  thoughts."  He  not  unfrequently  loads  His  people 
in  a  way  which  they  know  not.  In  God's  view  the  time  of  the 
thing  is  as  essential  as  the  thing  itself.  It  was  His  purpose, 
from  this  time  onward,  to  lead  her  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
and  therefore,  in  all  cases,  to  hide  the  object  from  her  outward 
vision,  till  faith  had  accomplished  its  appropriate  work  in  her 
heart.  And  accordingly,  in  sending  her  from  Paris  to  the  foot 
of  the  Jura  mountains,  among  a  poor  and  unknown  people,  He 
imposed  a  mission  upon  her  which  she  did  not  know,  and  which 
He  did  not  design  that  she  should  know, — a  burden  which  she 
understood  afterwards,  but  not  iioio. 

The  voice  inwardly,  in  the  form  of  a  new  and  imperious  con- 
viction, began  to  speak.  Something  within  her  seemed  to  say, 
that  this  was  not  the  special  and  great  work  which  God  had 
called  her  to  perform.  Her  mind  was  perplexed,  and  she  was 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  At  this  time  Father  La  Combe 
came  to  Gex.     His  usual  residence  was  at  Thonon,  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  from  Gex,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leman  or  Genevan 
lake,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  congregation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Barnabites.  She  mentioned  her  perplexity  to  La  Combe.  He 
advised  her  to  set  apart  a  season  of  special  supplication  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  more  definitely  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 
might  be.  But  on  endeavouring  to  carry  this  advice  into  effect, 
she  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  decisions  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

God  never  has  failed,  and  never  will  fail  to  make  known  His 
will,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to  those  who  have  true  and  un- 
reserved hearts  to  do  His  will.  In  fact,  His  will  exists  in  His 
present  Providences  ;  they  are  the  letters  in  which  it  is  written. 
And  the  heart  that  perfectly  corresponds  to  God's  providences, 
perfectly  corresponds  to  His  will.  It  was  God's  will  that  she 
should  go,  not  knoiving  ivMiher  she  ivent.  A  cloud  rested  upon 
her  path.  The  seal  of  her  mission  loas  not  yet  broken.  What 
could  she  do  then  but  wait,  adore,  and  be  silent.  And  this  was 
her  answer,  practically  at  least,  to  La  Combe, — a  man  much  less 
advanced  than  herself  "  God,"  she  thought  in  her  heart,  "  wUl 
not  fail  to  indicate  to  me  what  course  I  should  take,  when,  on 
the  one  hand.  He  finds  me  ready  to  do  His  commands,  and  when 
on  the  other  He  is  ready  to  make  His  commands  known.  I 
leave,  therefore,  everything  with  Him,  and  with  the  mighty 
mind  of  His  providences.     Thy  will  be  done." 

The  work  which  the  Lord  had  assigned  her,  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  had  anticipated.  God  often  works  thus. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  He  forms  a  sentiment  in  the  bosom, 
and  causes  it  to  be  uttered,  of  which  he  who  is  the  instrument 
of  its  utterance,  does  not  know  the  full  import. 

Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  she  thought  her  great 
business  was  to  make  ointments,  and  cut  linen,  and  bind  up 
wounds,  and  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  poor  children  the  alphabet 
and  the  catechism,  (important  vocations  to  those  whom  Provi- 
dence calls  to  them,)  she  uttered  a  word  from  her  burdened 
heart,  in  her  simplicity,  without  knowing  or  thinking  how 
widely  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  humanity,  or  through 
how  many  distant  ages  it  would  be  re-echoed.  And  that  word 
was,  Sanctification  by  Faith. 

Both  the  thiuK  and  the  manner  of  the  thing  struck  those  who 
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heard  luT  witli  astDnislinu'iit.  San ctifi cation  itscH"  was  repug- 
nant ;  anil  sani'tiliratioii  \)\  Jo/'l/i  incx|ilical)k\  Jn  the  Pro- 
testant Chuivh,  it  would  have  been  hardly  tolerable;  but  in  the 
Ivonian  I'atholie  I'hureh,  which  is  characterized,  nuicli  more  than 
the  rrotestunt,  by  what  may  be  termed  ceremonial  observances, 
the  toleration  of  a  sentiment  which  ascribes  the  highest  results  of 
inward  experience  fo  fnith  alo)ir,  was  imiiossible.  So  that,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  humble  and  devout  Catholic,  as  she 
supposed  herself  to  be,  she  found  herself  suddenly  denounced  as  a 
heretic.  Ihit  the  A\'ord  was  in  her  heart,  formed  there  by  in- 
finite wisdom  ;  and  in  obedience  to  that  deep  and  sanctified 
conviction  which  constitutes  the  soul's  inward  voice,  she  uttered 
it ;  uttered  it  now,  and  uttered  it  always,  "  though  bonds  and 
imiirisonments  awaited  her." 

She  used  discretion,  however ;  but  not  hypocrisy.  She  did 
not  esteem  it  advisable  to  propose  the  highest  results  of  the 
religious  life  to  those  who  had  hardly  made  a  beginning,  and 
who  had  not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  blessing  of  justiti cation. 
But  when  she  met  with  those  who  believed  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour 
from  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled 
by  a  sort  of  religious  instinct,  originating  in  her  own  blessed 
experience,  to  recommend  Him  also  as  a  Saviour  from  present 
transgression,  as  a  Saviour  who  can  and  does  communicate  His 
own  spirit  of  truth,  meekness,  gentleness,  purity,  and  holiness 
of  heart  to  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-renunciation, 
look  to  Him  believingly  for  these  great  blessings.  She  said  what 
was  in  her,  in  God's  time,  without  variation  and  without  fear, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did. 

Her  friend  the  Franciscan  had  made  some  suggestions  on  the 
course  which  she  might  find  it  expedient  to  pursue.  He  seems 
to  have  understood  the  state  of  things  at  Gex,  especially  among 
that  class  of  persons  entitled  the  New  Catholics,  with  whom  it 
was  thought  probable  that  she  might  be  called  particularly  to 
labour.  "  He  mentioned,"  she  says,  "  a  number  of  things  about 
them,  in  order  to  shew  me  that  my  views  on  religious  experience, 
and  that  my  experience  itself,  were  quite  different  from  what  I 
should  be  likely  to  find  among  them.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  I  must  be  very  cautious  m  letting  them  know  that 
I  walked  in  the  imoard  path  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  life  which  is 
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inward,  and  which  rests  upon/c«Y7i  ;  assuring  me,  if  I  were  not 
so,  that  I  could  reasonably  expect  nothing  but  persecutions  from 
them." 

But  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  understand  and  receive  this 
advice.  The  way  of  God  had  become  so  clear  to  her,  that  she 
did  not  readily  perceive  how  others,  in  the  foolishness  of  the 
natural  heart,  might  stumble  at  it.  And  if  they  did  stumble  at 
it,  was  it  not  the  way  of  God  still  ?  And  ought  it  not  to  be 
proclaimed  as  such  ?  At  any  rate,  with  a  will  renounced,  she 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  make  any  stipula- 
tions with  worldly  prudence.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  she  remarks,  in 
connexion  with  this  conversation,  "  to  contrive  to  hide  ourselves 
from  the  blow,  when  God  sees  it  best  for  us  to  suffer,  and  espe- 
cially when  our  wills  are  utterly  resigned  to  Him,  and  totally 
passed  into  His.  0  Saviour,  how  didst  thou  submit  to  the  blow, 
yea,  how  didst  thou  smite,  as  it  were,  upon  thyself,  in  submis- 
sion to  thy  Father's  holy  will !  I  am  thine,  solemnly  devoted 
to  the  one  thing  of  being  like  thee,  of  being  conformed  to  thee. 
Thou  didst  suffer ;  and  I  will  suffer  wnth  thee.  I  refuse  no- 
thing. If  it  be  thy  will,  my  own  hand  shall  strike  the  wound 
into  my  own  bosom." 

She  said,  on  proper  occasions,  what  she  had  to  say  without 
concealment.  It  was  now  evident  that  God,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, had  sent  her  there.  God  sent  her  abroad,  that  she  might 
preach  the  more  effectually  at  home.  He  i)laced  her  at  the  cir- 
cumference, that  beginning,  not  "  at  Jerusalem,"  but  at  the 
furthest  place  from  Jerusalem,  she  might  operate  back  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  The  woman's  voice  that  uttered 
itself  in  self-devoted  banishment,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, was  heard  in  due  time  in  the  high  places  of  Paris.  When 
she  had  spoken,  her  eyes  were  opened  in  relation  to  her  position. 
Some  believed  and  rejoiced ;  some  disbelieved  and  reproached 
her,  and  were  angry.  Truly  enough,  without  specifically  in- 
tending it,  and  yet  in  God's  will,  she  had  commenced  the 
"  apostolic  life,"  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  the  highest  form 
of  its  results ;  and  either  now  or  in  prospect,  with  sorrows  and 
with  persecutions  attending  her. 

At  this  juncture,  of  tliose,  whose  learning  and  position  in 
society  rendered  their  concurrence  particularly  im[)ortant,  one 
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iiulividiial  only  stooil  l)y  lier,  both  in  sentiment  iuul  iiction, — 
Father  La  Combe.  Trovidence  favoured  and  supported  her 
here,  lie  was  her  spiritual  Director;  he  understood  her  prin- 
ciples and  experience ;  he  had  something,  although  as  yet 
lingering  far  behind  her,  of  the  same  thorough  inward  life.  On 
his  return  from  Gex  to  Thonon,  he  invited  her  to  go  witli  him. 
This  invitation  she  accepted,  as  the  excursion  would  be  favour- 
able to  her  enfeebled  health,  and  would  be  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  what  she  considered  the  present  sphere  of  her  labours. 
They  decideil  to  take  the  nearest  way  across  the  Leman  lake. 
Boats  were  continually  crossing,  which  oft'ered  them  a  passage. 
Embarked  in  her  little  vessel,  it  may  uot  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark, that  she  was  now  on  the  wave  of  those  waters,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  those  mountains,  which  philosophers  and  poets  have 
delighted  to  behold,  and  have  loved  to  celebrate. 

"  Clear,  placid  Lenian  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  iu,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring." 

It  was  in  sight  of  the  place  where  she  now  was,  that  Gibbon 
and  Voltaire  subsequently  resided  and  wrote.  These  very 
waters,  and  the  cliffs  and  cottages  and  snow-crowned  summits 
that  hung  over  them,  have  since  inspired  the  genius  of  Rousseau 
and  B}ron.  With  deep  feeling  they  admired  these  wonderful 
works  ;  she,  with  no  less  admiration  of  the  works,  admired  them 
still  more,  as  the  mighty  mirror  of  the  God  who  made  them. 
They  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains,  which,  though 
formed  of  adamant,  must  sooner  or  later  crumble  and  pass  away  ; 
she  drew  her  inspiration  from  the  God  of  the  mountains,  who 
endures  for  ever. 

Before  they  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  one  of  those 
sudden  and  fierce  storms  arose,  to  which  this  body  of  water  is 
subject.  The  dark  clouds  wrapped  them  ;  their  little  boat 
dashed  violently  upon  the  waves  ;  the  boatmen  were  in  conster- 
nation. But  to  her  the  storm  brought  no  terror.  Faith,  which 
places  God  in  the  centre, — God,  who  is  Love  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  storm  as  well  as  in  the  sunshine, — had  equalized 
all.  Calmly  she  awaited  the  result.  God  protected  the  little 
company,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  their  place  of  destination. 
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Twelve  days  she  staid  at  Thonon,  at  the  Ursuline  Convent. 
A  portion  of  the  time  she  spent  in  retirement,  separate  from  the 
world,  but  not  alone.  God  was  with  her.  But  she  never  forgot 
the  mission  which  she  now  felt  was  committed  to  her, — namely, 
the  proclamation,  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  of  Holiness 
based  upon  Faith,  as  their  present  privilege  and  possession.  It 
was  to  accomplish  her  for  this  work  that  God  had  not  only 
established  her  position  in  society,  and  had  given  her  vast 
powers  of  thought,  but,  what  was  still  more  necessary,  had  sub- 
jected her  inmost  nature  to  the  terrible  discipline  of  His  provi- 
dences, and  to  the  flaming  scrutiny  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  When 
God,  in  His  providences,  gave  the  command,  she  spoke  now, 
and  always. 

At  this  time  her  mind  was  very  much  taken  up  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  La  Combe.  Nominally,  La  Combe  was 
her  Director.  But  really  the  spiritual  direction  was  with  the 
one  to  whom  God  had  actually  given  the  deepest  experience 
and  the  largest  measures  of  His  grace.  It  was  well,  however, 
that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  gave  them 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversation,  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  He  was  prepared  to  listen  to  her, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  because  she  had  been  the 
instrument,  many  years  before,  of  his  advancement  in  religion, 
if  not  of  his  first  religious  experience.  She  saw  that  he  had 
much  ;  but  she  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  more. 

His  religious  state,  as  she  has  delineated  it,  was  precisely 
this.  Intellectually  he  received  the  doctrine  of  sanctification, 
as  something  to  be  experienced  now.  On  this  point  he  did  not 
doubt;  and  he  seems  to  have  aimed  sincerely  at  the  inward 
realization  of  what  he  believed  and  felt  he  ought  to  possess. 
His  prayers,  his  resolutions,  his  efforts,  attended  by  divine  grace, 
were  not  in  vain.  He  received  much,  but  he  had  not  received 
all.  His  experience  failed,  in  having  too  large  a  share  of  the 
apparitional  and  emotional.  He  attached  an  undue  value  to 
sights  and  sounds,  and  to  emotions  of  mere  joy,  considered  as 
the  exclusive,  or  the  principal  evidences  of  religion.  It  was 
obviously  very  hard  for  him  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  of  faith 
alone. 

"  Father  La  Combo,"  she  says,  "  having  walked  a  lo)ig  time 
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by  ttstiimtnica,  us  lie  called  thorn,  that  is  to  t^ay,  by  sensible 
marks  and  signs,  could  not  easily  remove  himself  from  that  way 
i>f  living,  and  enter  upon  a  better  one.  In  the  su})i)ort  of  his 
religious  hopes  ho  was  too  nmcli  disposed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  seek  for  those  things  which  satisfy  human  sense  and  human 
reason.  Hard  was  it  for  him  to  walk  in  the  poor  and  low  and 
despised  way  oi'  entire  self-renunciation  and  of  simple  faith.  I 
felt  for  him  ;  I  laboured  with  him.  No  one  can  tell  what  it 
cost  me,  before  he  was  formed  according  to  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  hard  lor  him  to  die  entirely  to  self.  I  did  not  grieve  when 
I  saw  him  suffer.  I  had  such  a  desire  for  his  spiritual  progress 
and  perfection,  that  I  could  willingly  have  wished  him  all  the 
crosses  and  afllictions  imaginable,  that  might  have  conduced  to 
this  great  and  blessed  end.  He  lay  like  a  heavy  burden  upon 
my  spirit.  I  had  no  resource  but  to  carry  it  to  the  Lord,  who 
had  placed  it  upon  me.  To  Him  I  made  ray  complaint,  who 
graciously  encouraged  me,  both  on  this  subject  and  on  that 
entire  dependence  on  Himself  which  He  gave  me,  which  was 
such,  that  I  was  like  a  new-born  infant." 

Her  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  He  who  inspired  them  blessed 
them.  La  Combe  renounced  all,  that  he  might  receive  all. 
He  wanted  no  other  signs  or  tokens  of  his  acceptance,  than  the 
declai-ation  of  God's  words,  that  all  who  give  themselves  to  Him 
to  do  His  will  in  faith,  are  safe.  He  could  not  but  foresee,  that 
doctrinal  views  so  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
entertained,  and  inward  exi)erience  so  variant  from  that  which 
characterized  the  mass  of  Christians,  must  occasion  remark,  and 
would  probably  excite  permanent  and  deep  opposition.  But 
whatever  might  be  before  him,  he  had  grace  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  leave  all  in  the  Lord's  hands. 

Recognising  in  Madame  Guyon  the  instrument,  under  God, 
of  his  own  spiritual  renovation  and  progress,  he  entertained  for 
her  tho.se  sentiments  of  respect  and  of  Christian  affection,  which 
both  her  natural  and  Christian  character  seemed  justly  to  claim. 
From  this  time  onward,  their  history  is,  to  some  extent,  linked 
together.  Their  views  of  Christian  experience  were  the  same, 
and  they  had  a  common  object.  Believing  that  the  Gospel  had 
power  to  purify  and  perfect,  as  well  as  to  save  from  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  they  did  what  they  could  to  realize  this  great 
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result,  and  to  make  their  fellow-beings  hohj.  In  their  common 
trials,  as  well  as  in  their  common  labours,  they  sympathized  with 
each  other,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  latter,  and  to 
alleviate  the  former,  by  a  written  correspondence  carried  on  for 
many  years.  Tliey  met  with  rebukes,  with  opposition,  with 
imprisonments.  But  God,  who  had  given  them  the  promise, 
was  with  them  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Accoiiut  of  the  hermit  of  Thoiion,  called  Anselm — Her  return  from  Thonoii  to  Gex 
— Thrown  from  a  horse  and  injured — Labours  at  Gex — Illustration  of  them  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  was  the  means  of  spiritually  benefiting — 
Sermon  of  La  Combe  on  Holiness — La  Combe  called  to  account,  on  the  ground 
of  2)reaching  heretical  doctrine — Views  and  measures  of  Bishop  D'Aranthon — 
Proposes  to  Madame  Guyon  to  give  up  her  property  and  become  prioress  of  a 
Religious  House  at  Gex — Her  refusal — Remarkable  conversation  between  D'Aran- 
thon and  La  Combe,  in  relation  to  Madame  Giiyon's  course — Remarks  upon 
D'Aranthon's  course  and  upon  his  character — He  gi'adually  takes  ground  in 
opposition  to  Madame  Guyon. 

"  At  Thonon,"  she  says,  "  I  found  a  hermit,  whom  the  people 
called  Anselm.  He  was  a  person  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sanctity  that  had  appeared  for  some  time.  He  was  from  the 
city  of  Geneva ;  and  God  had  wonderfully  drawn  him  from 
thence,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  the  permission  of  the 
cardinal,  who  was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence, 
he  had  taken  the  habit  of  hermit  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  This  man  and  another  person  lived  together  in  a 
little  hermitage,  which  they  had  prepared  for  themselves,  where 
they  saw  nobody  but  such  as  came  to  visit  them  in  their  solitary 
place.  He  had  lived  twelve  years  in  this  hermitage.  He  seldom 
ate  anything  but  pulse,  prepared  with  salt  and  sometimes  with 
oil ;  with  the  exception  that  three  times  a  week  he  made  his 
meals  of  bread  and  water.  He  wore  for  a  shirt  a  coarse  hair 
cloth,  and  lodged  on  the  bare  ground.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
piety,  living  in  a  continual  state  of  prayer,  and  in  the  greatest 
humility.  He  had  been  the  instrument,  in  God's  hands,  of 
many  remarkal)le  things. 

"  This  good  hermit,  whn  had  been  acquainted  with  Fatlicr 
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La  Coinbc  tor  aomc  time,  and  wlio  litul  learned  soineLliiii<^  of 
me,  seemetl  to  Imvo  a  clear  perception  of  the  designs  of  God  in 
relation  to  us.  God  had  showed  him,  as  he  assured  us,  that  we 
were  both  destined,  in  his  providence,  for  the  guidance  and  aid 
of  souls  ;  but  that  this  mission  of  God  would  not  be  fulfilled  in 
us,  without  our  experiencing  at  the  same  time  various  and 
strange  crosses." 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  days  she  returned  from  Thonon 
to  Gex,  by  the  way  of  Geneva, — a  longer  route,  but  avoiding 
the  exposures  of  an  open  boat  on  the  lake.  The  French  consul 
projiosed  to  her  to  complete  the  remainder  of  her  journey,  only 
ten  miles,  on  horseback,  and  offered  one  of  his  own  horses.  *'  I 
had  some  diflicnlty,"  she  remarks,  "  in  accepting  this  proposal, 
as  I  was  not  much  acquainted  Avith  riding  on  horseback.  The 
consul  assuring  me,  however,  that  the  horse  was  very  gentle, 
and  that  there  was  no  dangei',  I  ventured  to  mount  him.  There 
was  a  sort  of  smith  standing  by,  who  looked  at  me  with  a  wild, 
haggard  look.  This  man,  just  as  I  had  got  fairly  seated  upon 
the  animal,  took  it  into  his  head  to  strike  him  with  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  back,  which  made  him  start  very  suddenly.  The 
result  was,  that  I  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  violently,  falling 
upon  my  temple,  and  injuring  two  of  my  teeth  and  the  cheek- 
bone. I  was  so  much  stunned  and  hurt,  that  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  ;  but  after  resting  awhile  and  recovering  my- 
self, I  took  another  horse,  and  with  a  rider  beside  me,  to  render 
any  necessary  assistance,  I  proceeded  on  my  way," 

At  Gex  she  continued  to  labour,  as  God  gave  her  opportunity. 
There  was  a  poor  woman  who  came  to  Gex  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  woman,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  even  eminently  so.  "  She 
was  one,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  on  whom  the  Lord  had  con- 
ferred very  singular  graces.  She  was  in  such  high  religious 
reputation  in  the  place  from  which  she  came,  that  she  passed 
there  for  a  saint.  Our  Lord  brought  her  to  me,  in  order  that 
she  might  understand  and  see  the  difference  between  that  reli- 
gion, which  consists  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  endowments 
and  gifts,  and  that  which  consists  in  the  possession  of  the 
Giver." 

This  woman,  with  whom  she  thought  she  might  profitably 
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labour,  passed  through  the  same  struggle,  and  experienced  the 
same  blessing  which  others  experienced ;  no  longer  a  great 
Christian  by  being  great,  but  by  being  little ;  no  longer  great 
in  her  own  eyes  because  she  had  experienced  much,  but  great 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  because  she  had  become  nothing  in  herself. 

Of  this  propitious  result  God  was  pleased  to  make  Madame 
Guyon  the  instrument.  And  this  case  illustrates  the  nature  of 
a  portion  of  her  labours  at  this  time.  She  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish and  instil  permanent  principles  of  practical  Christianity, 
believing,  as  she  did,  that  true  Christianity,  considered  in  its 
renovating  and  sanctifying  relations,  does  not  consist  in  having 
God's  gifts  merely,  but  chiefly  and  especially  in  having  God 
Himself  in  the  soul  by  a  perfect  union  with  His  will.  She  felt 
herself  particularly  called  upon  to  point  out  this  difference,  be- 
tween emotional  experience,  which  feeds  upon  what  is  given, 
both  good  and  bad,  and  volitio7ial  experience,  which  feeds  upon 
what  is,  namely,  upon  God's  will  alone  ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  upon  "  every  ivord  icliich  p)roceedetli  out  of  His  mouth." 
And  on  the  basis  of  this  distinction,  she  sometimes  intimates, 
that  the  doctrines  of  sanctification,  or  of  inward  holy  living, 
may  be  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  two  great  principles 
of  self-renunciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  perfect  union  with 
the  divine  will  on  the  other.  He  who  has  nothing  in  himself, 
has  all  in  God. 

About  this  time  Father  La  Combe  was  called  to  preach  on 
some  public  occasion.  The  new  doctrine,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
not  altogether  a  secret.  Public  curiosity  had  become  excited. 
He  chose  for  his  text  the  passage  in  Psalm  xlv.  13, — "  The 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within ;  her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold." 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  the  king  he  understood  Christ ; 
by  the  king's  daughter,  the  Church.  His  doctrine  was,  what- 
ever might  be  true  in  regard  to  men's  original  depravity, 
that  those  who  are  truly  given  to  Christ,  and  arc  in  full  har- 
mony with  him,  are  delivered  from  it ;  that  is  to  say,  are  "  all 
glorious  within."  Like  Christ,  they  love  God  with  a  love  free 
from  selfishness,  with  'pure  love.  Like  Christ,  they  are  come  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Christ  is  formed  in  them.  They 
not  onlv  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  faith  in  (^od  throush  Christ, 
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but,  jiti  (lio  ivsiilt  ut"  this  t'ailh,  they  liavo  Christ's  disposition. 
They  iiro  now  in  a  situation  to  say  of  themselves  individually, 
in  the  lanu;iiai:;o  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  I  live ;  and  yet  not  I ; 
but  Christ  fivcth  in  vie."  So  that  they  arc  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Christ  arc  one  with  (Jod  ;  and  being  in  this  divine 
unity,  and  continually  drawing  strength  from  a  divine  source, 
they  rellect  the  divine  image. 

Ho  did  not  maintain  that  all  Christians  are  necessarily  the 
snlijocts  of  this  advanced  state  of  Christian  experience,  but  endea- 
voured to  sliew  that  this  is  a  i^ossiblc  state ;  that,  however  in- 
tense human  depravity  may  be,  the  grace  of  God  has  power  to 
overcome  it ;  that  the  example  of  Christ,  the  full  and  rich  pro- 
mises, and  even  the  commands,  give  encouragement  to  elfort,  and 
confidence  in  ultimate  victory.  And  without  making  allusions 
to  himself,  or  to  the  remarkable  woman  whose  experience  and 
instructions  had  revived  the  doctrine  of  present  sanctification, 
now  almost  forgotten,  although  not  unknown  to  the  pious  of 
former  times,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  there  have 
been,  that  there  77iay  be,  and  that  there  are,  truly  holy  hearts  in 
this  depraved  world.  On  this  basis,  and  in  Christ's  name,  he 
preached  holiness,  not  merely  as  a  thing  to  be  proclaimed,  but 
to  be  experienced, — not  merely  as  a  theme  of  pulpit  declama- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  personal  realization. 

Great  was  the  consternation  when  it  was  found  that  men 
were  not  merely  required  to  be  holy,  but,  what  is  practically  a 
different  thing,  were  expected  to  be  holy.  The  requisition  was 
admitted  ;  but  the  belief  of  its  practical  possibility,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  possibility,  which  would 
imply  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  irregular  lives  of  many,  were 
rejected  as  visionary,  and  condemned  as  heretical.  La  Combe, 
accordingly,  although  he  was  a  man  whose  learning  and  elo- 
quence entitled  him  to  no  small  degree  of  consideration,  was 
called  to  account. 

There  was  an  ecclesiastic  present,  of  considerable  standing 
and  great  influence  with  Bishop  D'Aranthon.  Tliis  man  not 
only  declared  that  the  sermon  was  full  of  errors,  but,  conscious 
perhaps  of  some  irregularities,  which  the  doctrine  of  practical 
holiness  might  not  easily  tolerate,  he  toolc  the  position  tliat  it 
was  preached  against  liimself  personally.     He  drew  up  eight 
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propositions,  expressive,  as  he  alleged,  of  sentiments  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Madame  Guyon  asserts,  that  he  inserted  in  these  propositions 
statements  or  sentiments  which  La  Combe  had  not  advanced, 
and  that  he  adjusted  them,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  as 
maliciously  as  possible.  He  sent  them  to  one  of  his  friends  at 
Rome,  that  their  heretical  character  might  be  ascertained  by 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  author  might  feel, 
in  due  season,  the  discriminating  and  repressive  hand  of  the 
Inquisition.  No  formal  condemnation,  however,  was  pronounced. 
Probably  the  authorities  at  Rome,  watchful  as  they  generally 
are  in  the  matter  of  heretical  tendencies,  did  not  consider  the 
movements  of  an  ecclesiastic  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and  re- 
siding in  a  remote  and  obscure  place,  as  threatening  any  very 
great  evils,  even  if  considerably  divergent  from  the  strict  line  of 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy.     La  Combe  escaped  this  time. 

Bishop  D'Aranthon  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  whatever 
might  be  true  of  La  Combe,  that  the  responsibility  of  this  move- 
ment, which  both  excited  his  curiosity  and  alarmed  his  fears, 
rested  chiefly  upon  Madame  Guyon.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  sincere  regard  for  her  talents  and  virtues  ;  but  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact,  that  her  piety  and  in- 
tellectual ascendency  rendered  her  opinions  the  more  dangerous, 
if  they  were  not  true.  He  determined,  tlrerefore,  it  would  seem, 
after  considerable  consultation  with  some  of  his  ecclesiastics, 
that  she  should  not  continue  to  labour  within  his  diocese,  unless 
she  could  be  led  to  do  it  in  a  different  way  and  on  diiferent 
principles.  He  had  invited  her,  or  rather  had  approved  of  her 
coming,  as  an  executor  of  charities,  and  not  as  a  teacher  of  dog- 
matics. And  although  she  justly  thought  that  God  had  assigned 
lier  a  new  and  higher  mission,  which  she  herself  had  not  antici- 
pated, he  deemed  it  the  part  both  of  safety  and  of  duty  to 
interpose  his  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  he  adopted  a  novel  plan,  more  ingenious  than  it  was  wise. 
He  proposed  to  her  to  give  her  property,  or  that  portion  which 
still  remained  within  her  control,  to  one  of  the  Religious 
Houses  at  Gex,  and  to  become  herself  the  prioress  of  it.  Desir- 
ous of  preventing  her  departure,  he  reasoned  very  naturally, 
that  her  position  as  prioress  of  a  religious  community,  would 
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give  scope  to  lu'i-  lorlilo  and  active  powers  oi'  tlioiighl  and  piety, 
without  t'liruisliing  opportunity  to  dilliiso  her  exertions  and  in- 
fluence beyond  its  limits,  and  thus  <;ood  would  be  realized, 
without  what  he  considered  the  existing;  dangers.  'J'he  propo- 
sition does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  all  respects  impracticable. 
She  probably  would  have  had  no  difKculty  in  disjiosing  of  that 
portion  of  her  property  which  had  not  been  settled  on  her  chil- 
dren, and  which  still  stood  in  her  own  name,  for  some  religious 
purpose  ; — indeed,  she  repeatedly  declared  her  readiness  to  do 
it ; — but  the  inward  voice,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  declared 
imperatively,  that  the  new  and  higlicr  mission,  to  which  God 
had  called  her,  could  not  be  fultilled  by  such  a  course.  She  did 
not  see  the  way  open,  and  based  her  refusal  upon  two  proposi- 
tions ;  FIRST,  that  she  could  not  consistently  and  regularly  be- 
come prioress,  because  she  had  not  passed  through  the  regular 
period  prescribed  to  noviciates ;  and,  second,  because  by  remain- 
ing permanently  at  Gex,  she  would  incur  the  hazard  and  the 
sin  of  opposing  and  defeating  the  obvious  designs  of  God  in  re- 
gard to  her. 

The  good  man  had  his  heart  too  much  set  upon  his  design 
to  receive  this  unfavourable  decision  with  entire  equanimity. 
In  this  position  of  affairs.  Father  La  Combe  left  Thonon,  and 
visited  Anneci,  the  place  of  D'Aranthon's  residence.  He  found 
the  bishop  somewhat  dissatisfied  and  afflicted  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  between  them. 

D'Aranthon. — You  must  absolutely  engage  this  lady  to  give 
her  property  to  the  Religious  House  at  Gex,  and  must  get  her 
consent  to  become  the  prioress  of  it. 

La  Comhe. — You  know,  sir,  what  Madame  Guyon  has  told 
you  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  her,  and  of  what  she  lias  con- 
sidered her  religious  vocation,  both  when  you  saw  her  at  Paris, 
and  also  since  she  has  been  in  this  region.  She  has  given  her- 
self up  to  do  God's  will.  For  this  one  thing,  she  has  quitted  all 
other  things ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  will  accept  your 
propositions,  if  she  has  any  fear  that  by  so  doing  she  will  put 
it  out  of  her  power  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  God  in  regard 
to  her.  She  has  offered  to  stay  with  the  sisters  at  the  Religions 
House  at  Gex,  as  a  boarder.  If  they  are  willing  to  keep  her  as 
such,  she  will  remain  with  them ;  if  not,  she  is  resolved  to  retire, 
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temporarily,  into  some  convent,  till  God  shall  dispose  of  her 
otherwise. 

D'Aranthon. — I  know  all  that ;  but  I  likewise  know  that  she 
is  so  very  obedient  to  you  as  her  spiritual  adviser  and  director, 
that,  if  you  lay  your  commands  upon  her,  she  will  assuredly 
comply  with  them. 

La  Combe. — That  is  the  very  reason,  sir,  why  I  hesitate. 
Where  great  confidence  is  reposed,  we  should  be  very  carefid 
how  we  abuse  it.  I  shall  not  compel  Madame  Guyon,  on  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  me,  or  of  the  spi- 
ritual authority  which  I  possess  over  her, — coming  as  she  does 
from  a  distant  place, — after  having  made  such  sacrifices  of  her 
property  as  she  has,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  it 
to  a  Eeligious  House,  which  is  not  yet  fully  established,  and 
which,  if  it  ever  should  be,  cannot  be  of  any  great  use  under  the 
existing  circumstances. 

lyAranthon. — I  do  not  accept  your  view  of  the  subject.  Your 
reasons,  permit  me  to  say,  are  without  application  and  without 
value.  If  you  do  not  make  her  do  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  sus- 
pend and  degrade  you. 

La  Comhe. — Be  it  so,  sir.  I  cannot  do  what  I  believe  to  be 
wrong.  I  am  ready  not  only  to  suffer  suspension,  but  even 
death  itself,  rather  than  do  anything  against  my  conscience. 

La  Combe  could  not  but  perceive,  that  these  things  indicated 
anything  rather  than  harmony  and  safety.  Not  knowing  but 
some  sudden  measures  might  be  taken,  which  would  prejudice 
her  security,  he  immediately  sent  Madame  Guyon  some  account 
of  this  interview,  by  express.  But  it  was  all  well  with  her.  She 
continued  calmly  in  her  work,  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the 
poor,  and  instructing  the  ignorant ;  and  especially  inculcating 
on  all  the  necessity  of  a  heart  wliolhj  given  to  God.  And  in 
doing  this,  she  began  to  touch  upon  a  subject,  which  is  rather 
of  a  delicate  nature  in  the  Church  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
She  thought  it  necessary,  with  all  possible  discretion  and  kindness, 
to  distinguish  between  the  religion  of  forms  and  the  religion  of 
reality,  between  outward  religion  and  inward  religion,  between 
genuflexions  and  signs  of  the  cross  made  upon  the  exterior  of 
the  person,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prostrations  and  crucifixions 
of  that  which  is  interior,  on  the  other.    This  seemed  to  her  very 
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iinportnnt,  although  slio  mhnittocl  that  lonus  and  corcmonios 
were  gooil,  ami  to  some  extent  necessary,  in  their  place.  In 
doing  this,  in  whicli  undoubtedly  she  had  the  guidance  of  a 
higher  wisdom  than  man's  wisdom,  she  took  a  course  which  was 
never  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 

But  this  was  not  all.  She  had  learned  the  value  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Montargis,  she  one  day  found  a  Bible  in 
the  room  assigned  her.  By  whose  instrimientality  it  was  thus 
providentially  left  there,  she  never  knew.  "  I  spent,"  she  says, 
"  whole  days  in  reading  it ;  giving  no  attention  to  other  books 
or  other  sid))ects  from  morning  to  night.  And  having  great 
powei-s  of  recollection,  I  committed  to  memory  the  historical 
parts  entirely."  From  that  time  the  Bible  was  dear  to  her.  Her 
constant  references  to  the  Scriptures  would  be  a  decisive  proof 
of  this,  even  if  we  had  not  the  additional  and  remarkable  evi- 
dence, that  she  afterwards  wrote  and  published,  in  the  French 
language,  twenty  volumes  of  practical  and  spiritual  commentary 
on  the  Sacred  writings.  She  felt  it  her  duty,  therefore,  in  op- 
position to  the  prevalent  views  among  her  own  people  at  that 
time,  to  recommend  and  to  urge  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  She 
regarded  this  as  essential.  This  was  another  and  great  ground 
of  offence. 

Previous  to  this  time.  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  with  a  kindness 
creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  had  visited  Madame 
G-uyon.  She  speaks  of  this  visit  in  the  following  terms :  "  Soon 
after  my  arrival  at  Gex,  Biishop  D'Aranthon  came  to  see  us.  I 
spoke  to  him  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  He  was  so  clearly 
convinced,  and  so  much  affected,  that  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  feelings.  He  opened  his  heart  to  me  on  what  God 
required  from  him.  He  confessed  to  me  his  own  deviations  and 
infidelity.  Every  time,  when  I  spoke  to  him  on  these  subjects 
during  his  visit  at  Gex,  he  entered  into  what  I  said,  and  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  the  truth ;  as  indeed  it  was  the  S]iirit  of 
truth  who  inspired  me  to  speak  to  him,  without  whom  I  should 
be  only  a  mere  simpleton.  But  the  effect  of  what  I  said  was 
done  away  in  a  considerable  degree  by  others.  As  soon  as  per- 
sons who  sought  for  pre-eminence,  and  could  not  suffer  any  good 
but  what  came  from  themselves,  spoke  to  him,  he  was  so  weak 
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as  to  let  himself  be  imposed  upon  with  impressions  against  the 
truth.  This  foible,  with  others,  has  hindered  him  from  doing 
all  the  good  which  otherwise  he  might  have  done  in  his 
diocese." 

D'Aranthon,  judging  from  the  full  accounts  of  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  man ;  sincere,  benevolent,  laborious.  He 
encouraged  the  coming  of  Madame  Guyon  into  his  diocese ;  and 
he  received  her  with  kindness  and  respect.  When  she  conversed 
with  him  on  the  importance  of  possessing  a  heart  truly  redeemed 
and  sanctified  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  with  an  air  of  sim- 
plicity and  of  piety  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  yet  with  remarkfCble  grace  and  eloquence,  the  good  bishop 
could  not  but  feel,  that  her  conversation,  woman  though  she 
was,  made  him  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  But  he  was  wanting, 
as  Madame  Guyon  intimates,  in  one  valuable  and  even  necessary 
trait  in  persons  in  responsible  situations,  that  of  fixedness  of 
■pmyose. 

Some  were  jealous  of  woman's  influence ;  others  loved  sin 
more  than  they  feared  woman,  and  would  have  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness at  Madame  Guyon's  eloquence,  if  not  employed  in  denoun- 
cing their  own  baseness ;  and  others  very  sincerely  believed  that 
her  doctrines  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  heresies  of  Protes- 
tantism, than  to  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy.  These  different 
persons  had  an  effect  upon  D'Aranthon,  who  gradually,  but 
apparently  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  attitude  of  opposition. 

He  returned  from  Gex  to  Anneci.  The  course  subsequently 
taken  by  La  Combe,  and  especially  his  sermon  on  practical 
holiness,  already  mentioned,  increased  his  fears.  It  naturally 
confirmed  him  in  this  state,  when  he  learned  that  the  new  doc- 
trine, involving  as  it  did  the  free  and  common  use  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  observances  and  ceremonies,  was 
extending  itself.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  made  the  proposi- 
tions already  mentioned,  thinking  that  her  time  would  be  so 
occuj)ied  with  the  duties  of  her  position  as  to  prevent  the  efforts 
which  she  would  otherwise  make  in  the  dissemination  of  her 
doctrines  ;  and  that  if  not,  her  poverty  would  render  her  de- 
y)endent,  and  they  could  thus  exact  that  compliance  from  her 
weakness,  which  they  had  no  expectation  of  extorting  tVom  her 
moral  principle. 

M 
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But  tliis  singular  course,  dielatcd  in  jiait  by  a  regard  for 
^Miidame  (iuyon,  and  by  a  desire  to  lUlain  her  at  Gex,  entirely 
failed.  From  tliis  time  D'Arauthon,  if  lie  eouUl  not  strictly  ho 
regarded  as  an  enemy,  ceased  to  he  a  friend.  And  thus  sho 
was  left  in  a  distant  land,  without  any  one  on  whom  she  coidd 
rely  for  ade([uate  protection,  exposed  to  various  trials,  whiclj 
were  calculated  severely  to  test  her  patience  and  faith.  Her 
doctrine  was  denoimced  as  heretical  ;  her  character  was  as- 
persed ;  anil  she  was  exposed  to  personal  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  even  at  the  hour  of  miilnight,  which  were  the  result 
of  a  ferocity  not  more  brutal  than  it  was  cowardly. 

We  have  some  notices  of  her  inward  experience  at  this  time, 
''  In  God  I  found,"  she  says,  "  with  increase  everything  which  I 
had  lost.  In  my  long  state  of  special  trial  and  deprivation,  my 
seven  years'  crucifixion,  my  intellect,  as  well  as  my  heart,  seemed 
to  be  broken.  But  when  God  gave  back  to  me  that  love  which 
I  had  supposed  to  be  lost,  although  I  had  never  ceased  to  love 
Him,  He  restored  the  powers  of  perception  and  thought  also. 
That  intellect,  which  I  once  thought  I  had  lost  in  a  strange 
stupidity,  was  restored  to  me  with  inconceivable  advantages.  I 
was  astonished  at  myself,  I  found  there  was  nothing  which  it 
was  not  fit  for,  or  in  wliicli  it  did  not  succeed.  The  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  the  heart,  seemed  to  have  received  an  increased 
capacity  from  God  ;  so  much  so,  that  others  noticed  it,  and 
spoke  of  its  greatly  increased  power.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
experienced  something  of  the  state  which  the  Apostles  were  in, 
after  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  knew,  I  compre- 
hended, I  was  enabled  to  do,  intellectually  as  well  as  physically, 
everything  which  was  I'equisite,  1  had  every  sort  of  good  thing, 
and  no  want  of  anything,  I  remembered  that  fine  passage, 
which  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  Speaking  of  Wisdom,  the  writer,  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  says,  '  I  prayed,  and  understanding  was  given  me  ;  I 
called  upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  came  to  me.  I  loved 
her  above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  her  instead  of 
light ;  for  the  light  that  cometh  from  her  never  goetli  out.  All 
good  things  together  came  to.  me  ivith  her,  and  innumerable 
riches  in  her  hands.'  Wisdom  came  to  me  in  Christ,  When 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  is  formed  in  the  soul,  after 
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the  deatli  of  the  first  Adam,  it  finds  in  Him  all  g'ood  tliins;?} 
communicated  to  it." 

It  is  possible  that  the  expressions  which  have  just  been  quoted 
may  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  to  understand  from  tliem 
that  God,  in  all  cases,  or  even  generally,  accompanies  the  reno- 
vation and  sanctification  of  the  heart  with  a  greatly  increased 
expansion  and  power  of  the  intellect.  It  is  true,  that  religion 
is  good  for  the  intellect ;  it  helps  the  intellect ;  clearing  the  mists 
of  passion  and  removing  the  incumbrances  of  prejudice,  and 
giving  an  increased  degree  of  clearness  and  energy,  both  of  pei- 
ception  and  combination.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  this  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  this,  although 
it  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  a  great  blessing. 

In  the  case  of  Madame  Guyon,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
her  powers  were  rapid  and  vast  beyond  ordinary  examples  ;  and 
having  been  prostrated  so  many  years,  they  appeared  at  the  time 
of  her  restoration  the  more  rapid  and  more  vast  and  wonderful 
by  the  contrast.  Add  to  this  that  clearness  and  energy,  which 
the  renovation  of  the  heart,  by  being  formed  into  Christ's  image, 
always  gives,  and  I  think  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  strong  terms  in  which  she  expresses  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXIir. 


Ap))roacliing  trials — Consolations  from  Scripture — A  dream — Some  of  the  causes  of 
tlie  opposition  wliich  existed  asrainst  licr — She  frustrates  tlie  wicked  designs  of  an 
ecclesiastic  upon  an  unprotected  girl — The  opposition  and  ill  treatment  which 
arose  from  this  source — A  party  formed  against  her  at  Gex — In  consequence  of 
the  persecutions  of  this  party,  she  leaves  Gex,  after  having  resided  there  ahont 
ciglit  months — Crosses  the  Genevan  or  Leman  T^ake  to  Thonon — A  poem. 

It  was  now  fully  evident,  that  trials,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  very  severe,  awaited  Madame  Guyon.  The  sacrifices  she  had 
made  and  the  benevolence  of  her  mission,  were  no  security 
against  them.  Such  was  the  view  which  she  herself  took  of  the 
state  of  things.  "  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  that  crosses  in  abundance 
were  likely  to  fall  to  my  lot.  The  sky  gradually  thickened  ;  the 
storm  gathered  darkness  on  every  side.  But  I  found  support 
and  consolation  in  God  and  His  Word.     A  passage  in  the  twelfth 
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cliaptor  of  IK'bivws  was  ]>aitk'ularly  blessed  to  mc.  '  Let  us  ri;u 
with  j>atieneo  the  raee  that  is  set  bcfbre  us,  looking  unto  Jesu^J, 
the  author  ami  linisher  of  our  I'aith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  belbre  lliui,  endured  the  cross,  despisiui^  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  rit;ht  hand  of  the  throne  of  Goil.  For  consider 
Him,  ir/io  end  in-cd  such  co)ifradiclion  of  sinners  ar/fu'nsfjfiin.'iei,/, 
h'st  ye  he  uraricd  and  fainf  in  your  minds.'  Ali'ected  with  a 
sense  of  my  situation,  1  had  no  sooner  read  this  consoling  pas- 
sage, than  r  prostrated  myself,  for  a  long  time,  with  my  face  on 
the  iloor.  1  oifevod  myself  to  God,  to  leceive  at  His  hand  all  the 
strokes  which  His  providence  might  see  fit  to  inflict,  I  said  lo 
Him,  Thou  didst  not  spare  thine  own  beloved  Son.  It  was  ihy 
holy  one,  thy  loved  one,  that  thou  didst  account  worthy  to  sufler. 
And  in  such  as  most  fully  bear  His  image,  thou  dost  still  find 
those  who  are  most  fitted  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  Itio 
cross." 

Even  her  dreams,  which  by  a  natural  law  of  the  mind's  action 
repeat,  although  they  sometimes  greatly  diversify,  our  waking 
perceptions  and  thoughts,  seemed  mysteriously  to  confirm  her 
foreboding  of  sorrows  to  come ; — sorrows,  which  would  not  bo 
likely  to  be  limited  to  herself,  but  threatened  all  who  sympathised 
in  her  doctrines  and  in  her  holiness  of  life.  "  I  saw,"  she  says, 
"  in  a  sacred  and  mysterious  dream,  (for  such  I  may  very  well 
describe  it.)  Father  La  Combe  fastened  to  an  enormous  cross, 
deprived  of  clothing,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  they  paint  our 
Saviour.  I  saw  around  him,  while  hanging  and  suffering  in  this 
manner,  a  frightful  crowd  ;  which  had  the  effect  to  cover  me 
with  confusion,  and  threw  back  upon  myself  the  ignominy  of  a 
punishment,  which  at  first  seemed  designed  for  him  alone.  So 
that,  although  he  appeared  to  suffer  the  most  pain,  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  bear  the  heaviest  reproaches.  I  have  since  beheld  the 
intimations  of  this  dream  fully  accomplished." 

The  uni)opularity  of  her  doctrine  rendered  her  personally  less 
acceptable  in  some  quarters  than  she  had  been.  Her  refusal  to 
give  up  the  remains  of  her  property  to  the  Pieligious  Honsc  in 
Gex  was  another  source  of  trouble.  The  alienation  of  Bishop 
D'Aranthon,  which  could  not  long  be  kept  secret,  had  its  influ- 
ence. But  still  it  was  her  faithfulness  in  proclaiming  salvation 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  her  fixedness  of  purpose  in  practically 
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Opposing  wickedness  wherever  she  found  it,  which  arrayed  against 
her  the  greatest  number,  and  those  the  most  virnlent  and  un- 
compromising. 

A  single  instance  will  ilhistrate  and  confirm  this  remark. 
There  was  an  ecclesiastic  residing  at  Gex,  prominent  alike  by 
position  and  personal  influence.  He  endeavoured  to  form  an  in- 
timacy with  a  beautiful  female  resident  at  the  Religious  House,  of 
which  Madame  Guyon  was  at  this  time  a  temporary  inmate.  Her 
greater  knowdedge  of  the  world  enabled  Madame  Guyon  to  see, 
much  more  distinctly  than  the  unprotected  and  unsuspicious 
maid  herself,  the  dangers  to  which  she  w^as  exposed.  Animated 
by  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  Christian  charity,  she 
not  only  warned  the  girl  of  the  dangerous  artifices  which  beset 
her,  but  endeavoured  to  instruct  her  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  to  lead  her  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  girl  was 
distinguished  for  powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  f  u-  beauty  of  person, 
and  gave  her  most  vigorous  thoughts  to  the  great  subject,  which 
was  thus  presented  to  her. 

"  God  so  blessed  my  efforts,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  that  this 
interesting  maid,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  inward  Teacher, 
became  truly  pious  ;  giving  herself  to  God  apparently  with  her 
whole  heart."  Naturally  she  became  reserved  and  guarded  to- 
w^ards  the  ecclesiastic  mentioned.  This  man,  not  ignorant  that 
he  was  thus  frustrated  by  the  new  spirit  of  piety  which  had 
arisen  at  Gex,  became  from  this  time  the  bitter  enemy  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  her. 

He  formed  a  little  party  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  the 
sole  object  of  which  w'as,  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives 
of  some  concerned  in  it,  to  render  Madame  Guyon's  situation  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible,  and  ultimately  to  drive  her  from  Gex. 
Beginning,  after  the  manner  of  those  with  whom  the  end  sanc- 
tifies the  means,  with  secret  insinuations  unfavourable  to  her 
character,  he  pursued  his  object  in  various  ways,  with  a  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  better  cause.  "  This  ecclesiastic,"  she  says, 
"  began  to  talk  privately  of  me  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring 
me  into  contempt.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing  ; 
but  having,  by  divine  grace,  learned  the  great  lesson  of  pitying 
and  forgiving  my  enemies,  I  let  everything  pass  unnoticed  and 
in  silence. 


IK'J  LU'E  AND   liKl.lUlOUS  K.M'KinKNCE 

"  Jt  Wits  at  tins  time  tliat  tlicic  taiiie  a  certain  iViar  to  seo 
the  |toi>oii  ot"  whom  I  am  sjti'akiui:;.  The  iViar,  wiio  knew  that 
Father  La  Cninhe  apjiroved  ut  my  views  and  practices,  anil  who 
mortally  hated  that  Father,  on  aei'onnt  of  his  j^reater  regularity 
and  ri'liuious  principK",  ci)nd)ined  his  etlorts  with  those  ot"  the 
uther,  tor  the  |iurpit>e  ot"  diiving  me  tVom  the  Keligious  House 
in  which  1  resiiled,  anil  thus  leave  them  to  manage  there  in 
their  own  way,  without  any  opposing  inllnences.  All  the  means 
which  they  could  devise,  they  practised  for  that  purpose.  They 
succeeiled,  after  a  time,  in  gaining  over  to  their  party  one  of  the 
sistei's  of  the  House,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  house-steward  ; 
anil  soon  afterwards  they  gained  the  prioress." 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  which  had  heen  adopteil,  her  situation 
wiis  rendered  as  uncomfortahle  and  unpleasant  as  possible.  It 
is  painful  to  add,  that  the  house-steward  and  the  prioress,  who 
had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  her  benevolence  and  piety,  were 
[>artici pants  in  this  course.  "  I  was  disposed,"  she  says,  "  to  do 
all  the  good  I  could,  })hysically  as  well  as  mentally  ;  but  heing 
of  a  delicate  frame,  1  had  but  little  strength.  I  had  employed 
two  maid-servants  to  aid  me  and  my  daughter,  but  finding  that 
the  Religious  House  or  Community,  in  which  I  resided,  had  need 
of  them,  the  one  for  a  cook,  aud  the  other  to  attend  the  door 
and  for  other  purposes,  I  consented  that  they  should  have  their 
services.  In  doing  this,  I  naturally  supposed  that  they  would 
occasionally  allow  me  their  aid,  especially  as  I  had  given  them 
all  the  funds  which  I  then  had  in  possession,  and  had  thus  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  employ  other  persons.  But  under  the 
new  intluences  and  designs,  which  had  sprung  up,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  realize  this  reasonable  expectation.  I  was  compelled 
to  do  my  sweeping  and  washing  and  other  domestic  offices,  which 
I  had  a  right  to  expect,  in  part,  at  least,  from  them,  and  which 
my  habits  and  physical  strength  rendered,  if  not  unsuitable,  at 
least  inconvenient  and  })ainfal." 

Another  part  of  the  system  of  vexation  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected, consisted  in  attacks  upon  her  room  at  m"ght.  By  some 
sort  of  contrivance,  which  of  course  was  known  oidy  to  those 
who  weie  in  the  secret,  frightful  images  were  made  to  appear  in 
her  room  or  at  the  windows.  Frightful  sounds  were  uttered. 
The  &a;dies  of  the  room  were  broken.     But  though  she  was  thus 
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fiubjected  to  inconvenience  and  disturbance,  she  says  that  thtj 
calm  peace  of  her  sonl  was  wholly  unbroken. 

Among  other  things,  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of  these  move- 
ments, caused  all  tlie  letters  sent  to  her  from  friends  abroad,  and 
also  the  letters  which  she  sent  to  them,  to  be  intercepted.  He 
had  at  one  time  twenty-two  intercepted  letters  lying  on  his 
table.  His  object  was,  she  says,  "  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
make  what  impressions  he  pleased,  no  matter  how  unfavour- 
able, on  the  minds  of  ethers,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  should  neither  be  able  to  know  it,  nor  to  defend  myself, 
nor  to  send  my  friends  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  treated." 

She  had  ties  which  bound  her  to  Gex.  She  had  made  im- 
pressions which  could  not  easily  be  obliterated.  The  good  girl 
whom  she  rescued  from  the  artifices  of  the  ecclesiastic,  she  says, 
"  grew  moi-e  and  more  fervent,  by  the  practice  of  prayer,  in  the 
dedication  of  herself  to  the  Lord,  and  more  and  more  tender  in 
her  sympathy  with  me."  And  this  was  only  one  instance  among 
many.  But  still  she  thought  the  providences  of  God  indicated, 
that  the  tin^e  had  come  when  she  should  leave  the  place.  And 
whenever  she  decided  in  God's  light  what  she  ought  to  do,  she 
of  course  realized  her  decision  in  action,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  It  seemed  to  her,  after  a  deliberate  and  prayerful 
consideration,  that  at  Thonon,  where  she  could  more  easily  re- 
ceive advice  and  assistance  from  La  Combe,  she  might  suffer 
less,  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  good.  And  in  a  few  days 
more,  she  embarked  again  in  a  little  boat,  with  hei*  two  maid- 
servants and  her  young  daughter.  Probably  this  was  early  in 
the  spring  of  1682.  She  had  resided  at  Gex  something  more 
than  half  a  year.  This  was  the  second  time  she  liad  crossed  the 
Leman  Lake.  There  were  no  storms  that  day.  If  there  were 
no  storms  without,  neither  was  there  storm  nor  trouble  within. 
The  calm  lake,  decorated  in  its  vernal  beauty,  was  nature's  happy 
image  of  her  own  pure  and  peaceful  mind.  Without  complaint, 
believing  that  God  was  glorified  in  what  she  had  done  and  in 
what  she  had  suffered,  she  went  forth  once  more,  a  pilgrim  and 
a  stranger,  to  seek  other  associates,  to  meet  other  trials,  antl  t<^ 
eow  seed  for  God  in  other  places. 

The  following  poem,  l)reathing  the  same  devout  spirit  which 
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i'lmractorizt.'s   tlio  ollu'is   that   liuvi'  ItotMi  (jnotiHl,  (lescrihes  lier 
loi'liii^  at  tliis  tinu'. 

TIIK  (.•IIUISTIAN's  llOl'K.S  AND  CONSOLATIONS  CONTRASTED  WITH 
TIIK  world's  unbelief  AND  RUIN. 

"  My  hoart  is  cnsy,  niid  my  burden  light ; 
I  smile,  tlioiipli  nail,  wlicii  God  is  in  my  sight. 
The  more  my  woes  in  secret  I  deplore, 
1  taste  thy  goodness,  and  I  love  thee  more. 

"  There,  while  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  around, 
Faith,  love,  and  hope,  within  my  soul  abound; 
And  while  the  world  8Uj)posc  me  lost  in  care, 
The  joys  of  angels  unperceived  I  share. 

"  Thy  creatures  wrong  thee,  0  thou  Sovereign  Good  ! 
Tltou  art  not  loved,  because  not  understood ; 
This  grieves  me  most,  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

''  Frail  beauty  and  false  honour  are  adored ; 
While  Thee  they  scorn  and  trifle  tvith  thy  word  ; 
Pass,  unconcerned,  a  Saviour's  sorroius  by. 
And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a  zeal  to  die." 


CHAPTEK   XXIV. 

Arrives  at  Thonon  in  the  spring  of  1682 — Interview  with  Father  La  Combe — He 
leaves  Thonon  for  Aost  and  Rome — Her  remarks  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
departure — Her  confidence  that  God  would  justify  her  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  her — Cases  of  religious  inquiry — Endeavours  to  teach  those  who  came  to 
her  in  the  way  of  faith — Some  characteristics  of  a  soul  that  lives  by  faith — 
References  to  her  daughter — Visited  at  Thonon  by  Bishop  d'Aranthon — Renewal 
of  the  proposition  that  she  should  become  Prioress  at  Gex — Final  decision 
against  it — Her  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — References  to  persons 
who  liave  attempted  a  reform  in  that  Church,  while  remaining  members  of  it — 
Attacks  upon  the  character  of  La  Combe  in  his  absence — General  attention  to 
religion  at  Thonon — Her  manner  of  treating  inquirers — Her  views  of  sanctifica- 
tion — The  pious  laundress^ — Opposition  made  by  priests  and  others — Burning  of 
books — Rem  arks . 

In  the  spiini>;  of  1G82  i^he  reached  Thonon.  It  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Geneva,  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drance.     It 
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is  tlie  capital  of  Cliablais,  one  of  the  provinces  of  tlie  Duchy  of 
Savoy.  Having  reached  this  phice  she  became  resident,  as  a 
boarder,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  witli  her  little  family. 

The  day  after  her  arrival.  Father  La  Combe  left  Thonon  for 
the  city  of  Aost,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant.  Learn- 
ing the  arrival  of  Madame  Griiyon,  which  seeras  to  have  been 
unexpected,  he  visited  her  before  lie  left.  He  expressed  his 
sympathy  in  the  trials  she  was  called  to  endure  ;  and  said  that 
he  was  sorry  to  leave  her  in  a  strange  country,  persecuted  as  she 
was  by  every  one,  without  any  persons  to  advise  and  aid  her. 
And  the  more  so,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  from  x\ost, 
whence  he  was  called  on  business  of  a  religious  nature  to  Rome. 
And  it  Avas  possible  that  he  might  be  detained  at  Eome  by 
those  who  had  authority  over  him,  for  some  time. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  disappointment  to  Madame  Guyon. 
She  did  not  wish  anything  which  came  to  her  in  God's  provi- 
dence, to  be  otherwise  than  it  was.  She  says,  "  I  replied  to  him, 
'  My  Father,  your  departure  gives  me  no  pain.  When  God 
aids  me  through  His  creatures,  I  am  thanliful  for  it.  But  I 
value  their  instrumentality  and  aid,  only  as  they  are  subordinate 
to  God's  glory,  and  come  in  God's  order.  When  God  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  the  consolations  and  aids  of  His  people,  I  am  satisfied 
to  do  without  them.  And  much  as  I  should  value  your  pre- 
sence in  this  season  of  trial,  I  am  very  well  content  never  to 
see  you  again,  if  such  is  God's  will.'"  Well  satisfied  to  find  her 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

It  was  not  the  practice  of  Madame  Guyon  to  he  in  haste  to 
justify  herself.  Tliis  course,  so  different  from  that  which  is 
commonly  pursued,  v.hich  might  perhaps  appear  questionable, 
she  adopted  on  religious  principle.  At  Gex  her  doctrines  had 
been  attacked  ;  her  peace  assailed  by  i)ersonal  rudenesses  and 
violence  ;  and  what  must  have  been  deeply  afflicting  to  a  woman 
constituted  as  she  was,  secret  insinuations,  unfavourable  to  her 
moral  character,  were  circulated  with  unjust  and  unfeeling- 
industry.  But  she  left  all  with  God.  She  believed  that  inno- 
cence and  truth  will  always  find,  in  God's  time  and  way,  a 
protector.  Never  will  He  fail  to  speak  for  those,  never  will  He 
fail  to  act  for  those,  who  can  be  described  as  the  innocent  and 
the  upright,  if  they  will  only  ))ut  their  trust  in  Him  in  this  thing 
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;is  ill  otliers.  'I'lie  truly  liuly  heart  will  always  say,  Lot  God's 
will  be  acconiplisln'il  upon  nic,  as  well  as  accomplished /or  me. 
It'  it  ho  (.od's  will  that  I  should  snlFer  rebuke,  niisre[)reseiita- 
tiou,  aud  caluuuiy,  let  mo  not  desire  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of 
sulTering  which  His  hand  has  imposed  upon  me,  imtil  He  Him- 
self shall  desire  it.  I  had  rather  suffer  from  His  hand,  than  bo 
without  sutfering  through  any  other  instrumentality  than  His. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  Saviour's  state  of  mind.  This  was 
liers.  She  left  Jur  vindication  with  God ;  and  she  found  Him 
faithful 

It  seems  to  have  been  her  intentit)n  to  s[)end  a  few  weeks  after 
her  arrival  at  Thonon  in  retirement.  Needing  rest,  both  l)hy- 
sically  and  mentally,  she  felt  it  was  ])roper  for  her  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  she  had  a  small  room,  a})propriated  to  her  own 
private  use,  where,  with  her  Bible  before  her,  she  passed  many 
bonis  in  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge  and  in  divine  com- 
munion. But  theie  was  this  thing  remarkable  in  relation  to 
her  ;  wherever  she  went,  after  the  time  of  that  deeper  experi- 
ence which  we  have  mentioned,  the  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to 
attend  her.  The  divine  nature,  something  at  least  which  had 
more  of  heaven  than  earth  in  it,  breathed  in  her  voice,  em- 
bodied itself  in  her  manners,  and  shone  in  the  devout  serenity 
of  her  countenance.  So  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  set 
up  formally  as  a  preacher  ;  and  it  is  very  obvious  that  she  had 
no  inclination  to  do  so.  Her  life  and  presence,  bearing  as  it 
did  a  divine  signature,  constituted  a  divine  announcement. 
Her  sermon  was  her  life  ;  and  her  eloquent  lips  only  made  the 
application  of  it. 

And  the  consequence  was,  that  wherever  she  went,  she  found 
those  whom  she  calls  her  children ;  that  is  to  say,  persons 
under  convictions  of  sin,  and  seeking  her  advice  and  aiil  in  the 
way  of  life.  They  came  to  her  continually  that  she  might 
break  to  them  the  living  bread. 

"  My  inward  resignation  and  (piiet,"  she  says,  "  was  very 
great.  For  a  few  days  I  remained  ahjne  and  undisturbed,  in 
my  small  and  solitary  room.  I  had  full  leisure  to  commune 
with  God  and  to  enjoy  Him.  But  after  a  short  time  a  good 
sister,  who  desired  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  frequently 
interrupted   me.     I   entered   into    conversation,   and    answered 
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ever}'thiDg  she  desired,  not  only  from  a  regard  and  love  for  the 
girl  herself,  but  from  a  fixed  principle  I  had  of  strictly  conform- 
ing to  whatever  God's  providence  seemed  to  require  of  me. 
And  I  would  remark  here,  that,  although  this  season  of  solitary 
communion  with  God  was  very  precious  to  me,  I  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  it,  whenever  His  providence  required.  As  soon  as 
any  of  tliose,  who  sought  salvation  through  Christ,  my  little 
children,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  came  and  knocked  at  my 
door,  God  required  me  to  admit  the  interruption.  In  this  v^^ay 
he  shewed  me  that  it  is  not  actions,  in  themselves  considered, 
whicli  please  him,  but  the  inward  spirit  with  which  they  are 
done  ;  and  especially  the  constant  ready  obedience  to  every 
discovery  of  His  will,  even  in  the  minutest  things,  and  with 
such  a  suppleness  or  flexibility  of  mind  as  not  to  adhere  to  any- 
thing, but  to  turn  and  move  in  any  and  every  direction  where 
He  shall  call. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  good  sisters,  who  came  to  me 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  best  way  I  could.  Some  of  them 
could  perhaps  ba  regarded  as  truly  religious  ;  but  after  an  im- 
perfect manner.  It  was  my  object  to  instruct  them  in  the  way 
of  living  by  simple  faith,  in  distinction  from  the  way  of  living 
ceremonialhj ;  and  thus  to  lead  them  to  rest  upon  God  alone 
through  Christ.  I  remarked  to  them,  that  the  way  of  living  by 
faith  was  much  more  glorious  to  God,  and  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  soul,  than  any  other  method  of  living ;  and  that 
they  must  not  only  cease  to  rely  much  upon  outward  ceremonies  ; 
but  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  sights  and  sounds,  in  what- 
ever way  they  might  come  to  the  soul ;  nor  upon  mere  intellec- 
tual illuminations  and  gifts,  nor  upon  strong  temporary  emotions 
and  impulses,  which  cause  the  suul  to  rest  upon  something  out 
of  God  and  to  live  to  self.  There  is  a  mixed  way  of  living, 
partly  by  faith,  and  partly  Ijy  works  ;  and  also  the  simple  and 
true  way  of  living,  namely,  by  faith  alone,  which  is  the  true 
parent  not  only  of  other  states  of  the  mind,  but  of  works  also. 

"  There  are  not  many  souls  that  reach  this  state  ;  and  still 
fewer  that  reach  it  at  once.  Nature  cries  out  against  the  [iro- 
cess  of  invvanl  crucifixion,  and  the  greater  number  stop  short. 
Oh,  if  souls  had  courage  enough  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
work  of  purification,  without  having  any  weak  or  foolish  [)ity  on 
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tlu'iiisolvos,  what  u  nol»li>,  nipiil,  and  happy  progress  would  they 
make  !  Hut,  i::eiierally  speaking,  tneii  have  ti)0  little  faith,  too 
little  eiuirage,  to  leave  the  shore,  which  is  something  tangible 
and  solid,  and  has  the  support  of  sense,  and  to  go  otit  npon  the 
sen,  whieh  has  the  supports  of  faith  only.  They  advance,  per- 
haps, some  little  distance  ;  hut  when  the  wind  blows  and  the 
cloud  lowers,  and  the  sea  is  tossed  to  and  fro,  then  they  are  de- 
jected, they  cast  anchor,  and  often  wholly  desist  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage. 

"  Oh  thou,  who  alone  dost  conduct  holy  souls,  and  who  canst 
teach  ways  so  hidden  and  so  lost  to  human  sight,  ways  so  con- 
trary to  the  usual  mixed  and  imiterfect  way  of  devotion — whicli 
has  its  virtues,  but  which  poisons  itself  by  feeding  upon  its  vir- 
tues, instead  of  feeding  upon  God  by  union  with  God's  will — 
bring  to  thyself  souls  innunieraljle,  which  may  love  Thee  in  the 
utmost  purity.  Every  other  love,  however  vehement  and  ardent^ 
is  nut  the  jnire  love,  but  a  love  mixed  with  selfishness.  Such 
holy  souls  are  the  delight  of  God,  '  who  deliyhts  to  he  loith  the 
children  of  men  ;'  that  is  to  sa}',  with  souls  childlike  and  inno- 
cent, such  as  are  set  free  from  pride,  ascribing  to  themselves — 
in  themselves  considered  and  separate  from  God — only  nothing- 
ness and  sin. 

"  Such  souls,  which  are  no  longer  rebellious,  but  are  broken 
to  the  yoke^  are  one  ivith  God,  and  are  one  with  Him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  not  only  look  at  Him  only,  but  they  look  at 
everything  else  in  Him.  Beautifully  expressive  of  a  sj)irit  quiet 
and  united  with  God,  is  that  passage  of  Jeremiah  where  it  is 
said,  '  He  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne 
God's  yoke  iqjon  him.'     (Lam.  iii.  28.) 

"  How  perfectly  contented  is  such  a  soul !  Neither  knowing 
anything  nor  doing  anything,  neither  desiring  to  know  anything 
nor  desiring  to  do  anything,  except  the  thing  to  which  God  calls 
it.  Its  contentment — independent  as  it  is  of  exterior  events — 
excludes  all  anxiety,  and  is  without  limitation.  Such  a  soul  is 
more  satisfied  in  its  trials,  its  humiliation,  and  the  opposition  of 
all  creatures,  when  these  things  take  place  by  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, than  it  would  be  with  the  highest  success  and  triumph 
by  its  own  choice.  Oh,  if  I  could  expi-ess  what  I  conceive  of 
this  state  !     But  I  can  onlv  stammer  about  it." 
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In  this  pait  of  ber  Autobiography  we  find,  from  time  to  time, 
some  brief  references  to  her  daughter.  Separated  as  she  was  at 
a  great  distance  from  her  other  children,  this  child  was  a  source 
of  great  consolation  to  her.  Finding  her  situation  at  Gex  not 
favourable  to  her  child's  health,  she  had  previously  sent  her  for 
a  short  time  to  Thonon.  Her  feeling  allusions  to  this  beloved 
daughter  shew,  that  her  union  with  God  did  not  diminish  her 
interest  in  humanity ;  and  that  the  natural  affections,  when 
properly  subordinated,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  re- 
ligious affections.  "  In  great  peace  of  mind,"  she  says,  "  I  lived 
in  the  House  of  the  Ursulines  with  my  little  daughter.  As  we 
now  resided  among  those  who  spoke  a  different  dialect,  my 
daughter  soon  forgot,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  use  of  the 
French  language.  She  played  with  the  little  girls  that  came 
down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  but  while  she  con- 
tracted something  of  their  elasticity  and  freeness,  she  lost  some- 
thing in  the  delicacy  and  agreeableness  of  her  manners.  She 
was  sometimes  fretful ;  but  as  a  general  thing  her  disposition, 
as  it  ever  had  been,  was  exceedingly  good.  Her  good  sense  and 
her  turns  of  wit,  for  one  of  her  age,  were  surprising.  God 
watched  over  her." 

Madame  Guyon  had  been  at  Thonon  but  a  short  titne,  when 
Bishop  D'Aranthon  came  there  on  some  business.  They  met 
each  other  once  more,  and  had  much  conversation.  The  Bishop 
introduced  the  subject  of  his  former  pi'opositions,  and  pressed 
her  very  much  to  return  to  Gex,  and  to  take  the  \)\iice  of 
prioress.  She  says,  "  I  gave  him  my  reasons  against  it,  such  as 
have  already  been  mentioned.  I  then  appealed  to  him  as  a 
bishop,  desiring  him  to  take  care,  and  to  regard  nothing  but 
God  in  what  he  should  say  to  me.  He  was  struck  with  a  kind 
of  confusion,  and  then  said  to  me,  '  Since  you  speak  to  me  in 
this  nianner,  I  cannot  advise  you  to  it.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  go  contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  our  religious  calling.  All 
I  can  say  now,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  is,  that  1  de- 
sire you  to  render  to  the  House  of  Gex  all  the  assistance  which 
you  properly  can.'  This  I  promised  him  to  do  ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  received  a  remittance  from  Paris,  I  sent  them  a  hundred  ])is- 
toles,  with  the  design  of  doing  it  annually  as  long  as  1  sliouhl 
remain  in  his  diocese." 
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WIk'M  111'  K'I't  lior.  li(>  I'litonnl  into  ciMiversation  with  otliiM' 
jK'fsons  on  tlio  snltjoct  ;  lie  yi(>l(K'(l  to  llicii'  iniliKMice,  re-onteivd 
into  liis  former  clis}>ositii)nSj  anil  U(lo]iteil  .sontinienis  llio  oppo- 
site of  thoso  lie  had  just  expressed.  He  accord in<];ly  sent  her 
word  attain,  iiotwithslandiii-;'  tiie  result  ol'  their  nx'ent  interview, 
that  it  was  his  convietion  tiiat  she  ought  to  eu<2;a<2;e  herself  at 
Ciex  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  his  inlluencc  or  authority  could  pro- 
perly be  exercised  in  the  case,  he  required  her  to  do  it.  "  1  le- 
turned  for  answer,"  she  says,  "  that  1  had  reason  to  regard  him 
Jit  the  present  time  as  under  human  influence,  and  as  speaking 
OS  a  man  ;  and  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  follow  the  counsel  he 
had  given  nie,  when  he  seemed  to  rae  to  he  under  a  purer  and 
higher  influence,  and  to  speak  as  from  God." 

The  separation  now  became  more  marked  and  complete.  And 
from  this  time  on-ward,  Madame  Guyon  understood,  more  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  than  at  any  former  period,  the  position  which 
she  held  in  the  Catholic  Church,  She  was  in  the  Church,  but 
not  v:ifh  it ;  in  it  mform,  but  not  with  it  in  spirit.  Her  asso- 
ciations with  it  were  strong ;  her  attachment  to  it  was  great ; 
but  discerning  very  clearly  as  slie  did  the  distinction  between 
inward  religion  and  outward  religion,  b-etween  that  which  ad- 
heres  to  the  ceremony  and  that  which  renovates  the  heart,  she 
mourned  over  the  declensions  and  desolations  around  her.  She 
felt,  however,  that  while  she  pointed  out  the  s[)eculative  and 
practical  errors  which  existed,  provided  she  did  it  with  a  proper 
spirit,  and  sustained  herself  by  Cath(.ilic  autliorities,  she  had  a 
right  to  claim  and  maintain  her  position  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
until  she  should  be  formally  excluded  from  it.  She  was  very 
much  in  the  position  of  certain  pious  persons  who,  without 
ceasing  to  be  members,  have  laboured  from  time  to  time  in  that 
Church,  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  doctrine  of  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  practical  piety  ;  and  wdio  are  known  historically,  in 
reference  to  the  period  at  which  most  of  them  appeared,  as  the 
Reformers  before  the  Ileformation. 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  there  have  been  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  time  to  time,  pious  men  and 
women,  who  have  laboured  sincerely  and  oftentimes  effectually 
for  the  true  life  of  love  and  faith  in  the  soul.  If  they  have  loved 
their  system  much,  and  have  felt  sad  at  the  idea  of  schism,  they 
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have  loved  salvation  and  piety  more.  Sometimes  their  lahours 
have  been  received  and  recognised  ;  and  they  have  been  spoken 
of  as  the  models  of  piety,  withont  the  irnpntation  of  heresy ; 
bnt  more  frequently  their  motives  have  been  impeached  ;  tlieir 
efforts  have  been  opposed  ;  and  in  some  instances  exile  and  im- 
prisonment have  been  the  consequence.  Some  appeared  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  some  have  appeared  since. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  it  will 
indicate  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  we  refer,  if  we  mention 
the  Dominican  monk,  John  of  Vincenza,  who  laboured  as  far 
back  as  1250 ;  Thauler,  the  celebrated  i)reacher  of  Strasburgh, 
who  is  mentioned  with  high  respect  and  commendation  by 
Luther;  Gerard  Groot,  and  Fiorentius  Radewin,  leaders  and 
teachers  in  the  society  or  sect  in  the  Catholic  Church,  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Common  ;  John  of  the  Cross,  whose 
waitings,  although  not  schismatical  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 
and  forms  of  Catholicism,  breathe  a  deeply  devout  and  enlight- 
ened spirit.  To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  Ruysbroke, 
Canfield,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  Imitation  of  Christ  is  so 
universally  read,  Boudon,  John  de  Castanifa,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Spiritual  Combat,  Michael  de  Molinos,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, (while  Francis  de  Sales,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  taught 
essentially  the  same  experimental  doctrines,  was  canonized,) 
Fenelon,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others. 

The  position  of  many  of  these  peisons  in  the  Catholic  Church 
seems  to  me  to  illustrate  that  of  Madame  Guyon.  Of  their 
piety  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  They  weie  persons  of  faith  and  true  simplicity  of 
heart,  who  wished,  although  they  found  themselves  amid  various 
embarrassments,  to  do  all  possible  good  in  the  situation  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  them.  They  did  not  and  could  not  be- 
lieve, that  an  outward  form,  however  scriptural  and  however 
important  it  might  be,  could  effectually  avail  themselves  or 
others,  when  separate  from  an  appropriate  state  of  heart.  They 
distinctly  saw  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to  follow  from  an 
indifference  to  this  view,  and  especially  from  an  adoption  of  the 
opposite  opinion. 

It  was  not  sufficient,  in  their  view,  to  teach  men  to  make  the 
sign  of  tiie  cross,  and  to  practise  genuflections,  nor  to  do  other 
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tliinL:;.s  wliicli  in  tlKMiisolvos  CDUsidt'ieil  ;uv  imivly  cercinouial, 
ftlthouij;h  Ihov  ivoofjjiiiseil  tliose  practices  as  a  part  of  a  system  to 
wliich  tlu'v  wore  luiicli  atladied  in  most  respects.  They  ))reaclie(l 
the  doctrine  of  a  new  heart ;  they  required,  in  the  name  of  llim 
for  who/u  they  bohlly  spoke,  "  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  tlie  \io\\\  Jesus  Christ."  And  such  beiiig  their  views,  and 
such  their  ])ractice,  if  tliey  cannot  be  regarded  as  schismatics  or 
separatists.  1  think  tliey  may  justly  be  described  as  reformers. 
Such  was  the  ]>ositi()ii  of  Madame  Guyon.  To  this  jjosition  God 
called  her  in  His  jtrovidence  ;  a  position  of  great  usefulness,  but 
one  which  could  not  well  escape  a  large  share  of  trial  and  sorrow. 

La  Combe  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  party  at  Thonon, 
opposed  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  new  movement  in  the  Chiu'ch, 
began  to  assail  his  character.  Madame  Guyon  had  her  feelings 
greatly  tried  by  the  extravagant  stories,  as  to  his  character  and 
conduct,  which  were  told  her.  But  these  statements  were  so 
obviously  dictated  by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  were  so  variant 
in  many  particulars  from  what  she  knew  to  be  the  truth,  that 
they  confirmed  rather  than  diminished  her  favourable  opinions 
of  him.  She  did  not,  however,  say  much  upon  the  subject ; 
simply  remarking, — "  Perhaps  I  may  never  see  him  again  ;  but 
I  shall  ever  be  glad  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  not  he  who  hinders 
me  from  engaging  at  Gex,  as  some  of  the  remarks  which  are 
made  seem  to  imply.  The  reason  and  the  only  reason  of  my 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  propositions  which  have  been  made 
to  me,  is  the  inward  conviction,  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself, 
that  God  does  not  call  me  to  it." 

Some  said  to  her, — "  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
that  you  should  go  there.  Ought  he  not  to  judge  in  the  case  ? 
Who  could  knov/  what  the  will  of  God  is  on  such  a  question 
better  than  the  Bishop  ?"  To  this  suggestion  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  or  her  principles,  to  give  any  other  than  a  respectful 
attention.  But  such  was  the  clearness  of  her  spiritual  perception, 
such  the  inward  signature  wiiich  God  and  His  providences  had 
written  upon  her  heart,  tliat  she  could  not  do  otherwise  tliaii  she 
did  ;  although  it  undoubtedly  violated  some  of  the  prepossessions 
of  her  people  in  favour  of  episcopal  advice  and  authority.  She 
intimates  in  this  connexion,  that  suggestions  of  this  kind,  though 
sometimes  painfid,  gave  hei-  no  permanent  uneasiness.     As  she 
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had  given  up  all  to  God,  in  an  act  of  permanent  and  unreserved 
consecration,  she  believed  that  God,  in  accordance  with  His  pro- 
mise, would  give  her  all  that  wisdom  which  was  necessary  to 
guide  her  in  the  right  and  safe  way. 

This  matter,  therefore,  was  permanently  decided  ;  and  she 
gave  her  attention  anew  and  undividedly  to  the  work  before 
her.  Neither  the  absence  of  La  Combe,  nor  the  disaffection  of 
the  Bishop,  nor  the  open  opposition  of  subordinate  ecclesiastics, 
nor  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  acting  under  the  natural 
and  providential  disabilities  of  woman's  character  and  position, 
prevented  her  from  being  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  en- 
lightening many  souls,  and  of  leading  them  experimentally  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  the  spirit  of  unremitting  labour 
where  God  called  her  to  labour,  she  did  what  she  could  ;  and 
the  good  seed,  small  though  it  might  seem  to  be  to  human  eye, 
became  an  hundred-fold,  because  God  blessed  it.  Her  presence, 
preceded  as  it  had  been  by  her  reputation  for  piety  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  inward  state,  was  the  signal  for  a  great  spi- 
ritual movement  in  Thonon,  such  as  had  not  been  known  before 
for  many  years.  There  was  something  in  souls  who  had  sought 
heaven  by  works  alone,  and  on  the  compensatory  principle  of  so 
much  happiness  given  for  so  much  labour  and  suffering  antece- 
dently gone  through,  which  whispered  to  them  that  God  in  His 
providence  had  sent  them  a  messenger  who  might  aid  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  better  way.  The  slightest  hope  of  such  an 
improvement  was  like  light  from  above. 

The  consequence  was  that  her  room  was  continually  visited, 
in  a  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Thonon,  by  persons  seeking 
instruction  in  the  way  of  life.  She  divided  them  into  three 
classes ;  those  without  religion  ;  those  who  gave  evidence  of 
religion,  but  who  had  no  faith  for  anything  above  the  mixed 
method  of  life,  the  way  of  mingled  sin  and  holiness  ;  and  those 
who,  under  the  special  operation  of  God's  Spirit,  were  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  entire  righteousness. 

When  those  came  to  her  who  were  without  religion,  and 
who  perhaps  had  been  endeavouring  to  extract  heaven  from  the 
merit  attached  to  their  supposed  good  works,  she  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of  their  coinse,  by  shewing  them 
tlie  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  the  depths  of  sin,  and  the 
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impossilillity  of  rtccoptanoo  witli  (Jod,  oxco])t  tliroiigli  tlic  appli- 
cation oftlio  atoning-  Mootl  of  (Jhrist,  received  through  faith. 

When  those  came  wlio  had  some  little  hope  of  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  some  degree  and  ])ower  of  life  though  fechlo,  she 
pjive  them  directions  suited  with  great  skill  to  their  case,  cal- 
culated to  resolve  conscientious  perplexities,  to  strengthen 
courage,  and  to  help  their  advancement.  Entire  victory  was  so 
much  beyond  their  present  ideas  and  hopes,  that,  to  propose  it 
now,  in  their  present  state  of  weakness  and  vacillancy,  might 
have  operated  as  a  discouragement,  and  have  done  more  hurt 
than  good. 

When  those  came  who  desired  to  be  wholly  the  Lord's,  who, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  were  Imngering  and  thirsting  that 
they  might  bear  the  fulness  of  the  divine  image,  she  endeavoured 
to  impart  to  them  those  higher  and  deeper  instructions  which 
they  seemed  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  bear. 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  say  at  once,  on  all  occasions  where 
God's  providence  called  her  to  say  it,  that  the  entire  sanctilica- 
tion  of  the  heart  through  faith,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  is  the 
Christian's  privilege  and  dut3^  But  it  is  proper  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  she  laid  "  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree."  She 
thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  under- 
stand what  sanctification  is.  On  this  point,  taught  by  her  own 
inward  experience,  she  felt  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  mistake.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  say  to  them,  that,  accord- 
ing to  her  view  of  the  subject,  a  rectified  intellectual  perception 
is  not  sanctification.  Nor,  if  we  add  to  such  perception,  strong 
emotions  and  stop  there,  do  we  attain  to  it.  Nor,  if  wo  go  still 
deeper,  and  add  to  both  what  is  still  more  important,  good 
desires,  good  and  right  affections,  and  stop  there,  can  we  account 
ourselves  as  wholly  the  Lord's.  Holiness,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  sanctification,  goes  even  further  than  this.  It  requires 
the  strong  fortress  of  the  Will.  The  will,  which  embodies  in 
itself  both  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  perceptions,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  desires,  and  is  in  fact  the  sum  and  representation 
of  the  whole,  must  be  given  to  the  Lord.  Without  it  all  the 
rest  goes  for  nothing. 

And  it  was  upon  this  point  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
trying  those  who  professed  to  be  seeking  the  entire  sanctification 
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of  the  heart.  The  searching  question  was, — were  they  willing 
to  be  NOTHING  ?  That  is  to  say,  nothing  in  themselves,  in  order 
that  the  Lord  might  be  All  in  All.  Was  the  natural  prin- 
ciple of  movement  gone  ?  Could  they  say  that  they  moved 
simply  as  they  were  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  If  so, 
then  the  life  of  nature  was  slain ;  their  souls  had  become  the 
temple  of  the  Living  God.  God's  will,  the  substitute  for  their 
own  wills,  had  become  to  them  a  new  life. 

One  of  the  cases  which  she  relates  illustrates,  in  some  degree, 
what  has  now  been  said.  Among  other  persons  who  sought  her 
acquaintance  at  this  interesting  time,  was  a  woman  who  was 
not  only  religions,  but,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  judg- 
ing, eminently  religious.  She  had  grace,  perhaps  we  may  say 
great  grace  ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  life  of  nature.  In 
connexion  with  her  interviews  with  this  person,  she  says,  "  I 
saw  clearly  that  it  is  not  great  gifts  which  sanctify,  unless  they 
are  accompanied  ivith  a  'profound  humility.  No  one  can  be 
regarded  as  wholly  alive  to  God,  and  thus  as  sanctified,  or  as  a 
true  saint  of  God,  who  is  not  ivholly  dead  to  self.  This  woman, 
in  connexion  with  her  great  intellectual  lights,  and  her  strong 
emotions,  and  the  true  faith  which  she  really  possessed  to  some 
degree,  regarded  herself  as  a  truly  holy  person  ;  but  the  develop- 
ments of  her  subsequent  life,  originating  as  they  obviously  did 
in  the  remains  of  self,  shewed  that  she  was  very  far  from  the 
state  which  she  professed. 

"  0  my  God,"  she  adds,  "  how  true  it  is,  that  we  may  have 
of  thy  gifts,  and  yet  may  be  very  full  of  ourselves  !  How  very 
narrow  is  the  way,  how  strait  is  the  gate,  which  leads  to  the 
true  life  in  God  !  How  little  must  one  become,  by  being 
stripped  of  all  the  various  attachments  which  the  world  places 
about  him,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  desire  and  no  will  of  his 
own,  before  he  is  small  enough  to  go  through  this  narrow  place." 

There  was  another  class  who  came  with  different  views  and 
motives.  They  not  only  watched  her  general  conduct ;  but 
under  religious  pretences,  they  made  their  appearance  at  her 
religious  conversations,  which  seem  to  have  been  open  to  all, 
with  the  object,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  of  watching  my  words, 
and  of  criticising  them."  The  religious  life,  like  all  other  life, 
has  its  appropriate  outward  expressions  and  signs.     And  such 
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was  hor  iloop  insijjjlit  into  religious  character,  derived  partly 
iVotn  her  own  varied  personal  experience,  that  she  distinguished 
with  great  ease,  and  with  high  prohability,  the  objects  and  the 
chnmctei's  of  those  who  visited  her.  To  those  who  came  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  something  from  her  expressions  which 
they  could  criticise  and  conderati,  or  for  any  other  sinister  object, 
she  had  nothing  to  say.  The  Lord,  who  enabled  her  to  under- 
stnud  their  characters,  disappointed  their  evil  intentions  by 
withhoKling  the  message,  which  under  other  circumstances  she 
so  abundantly  received  and  communicated.  "  Even  when  I 
thought  to  try  to  speak  to  them,"  she  says,  "  I  felt  that  I  could 
not,  and  that  God  would  not  have  me  do  it,  Tiiey  went  away 
not  only  disappointed  but  dissatisfied.  They  alluded  scornfully 
to  my  silence,  which  they  regarded  as  stupidity ;  and  some  of 
them  were  so  angry  as  to  characterize  as  fools  those  who  had 
come  to  see  me. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  persons  of  this  description  had  just 
left  me,  an  individual  came,  with  some  appearance  of  anxiety 
and  hurry,  and  said,  '  It  was  my  design  to  have  put  you  on 
your  guard,  anil  to  apprize  you  that  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  speak  to  those  persons ;  but  I  found  myself  imable  to  get 
hither  in  season  to  do  it.  They  were  sent,  with  no  friendly 
purpose,  by  certain  individuals  ;  and  their  object  was  to  find 
something  in  your  remarks  which  they  could  turn  to  your  dis- 
advantage.' I  answered  this  person,  '  Our  Lord  has  been  before 
you  in  your  charitable  purpose  ;  for,  such  was  my  state  of  mind, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  say  one  word  to  them.'" 

She  did  not  appear  as  a  preacher.  Her  efforts  were  private  ; 
and  were  entirely  consistent  with  that  sense  of  decorum  which 
adorns  the  female  character.  They  consisted  of  private  prayer 
and  conversation  with  individuals  ;  sometimes  of  mutual  con- 
versations or  conferences,  held  with  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  who  might  be  assembled  in  a  small  room.  To  these 
methods  she  added,  with  great  effect,  that  of  written  corre- 
spondence. The  instrumentality  was  humble,  but  the  impression 
was  great.  The  Lord  blessed  her  ;  and  for  a  time,  soon  after 
her  arrival  at  Thonon,  she  had  favour  with  the  great  body  of 
persons  there,  who  availed  themselves  of  all  suitable  oppor- 
tunities to  see  her  and  to  hear  her  words. 
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Amid  this  general  approbation  and  even  applause,  "  the 
Lord/'  she  says,  "  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  '  apostolic 
state,'  (that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  persons  find  themselves 
specifically  and  especially  devoted  to  the  spiritual  good  of  others,) 
if  it  be  entered  into  in  purity  of  spirit  and  without  reserve,  will 
always  be  attended,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  with 
severe  trials.  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  multitude,  which 
preceded  the  Saviour  at  the  time  of  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem — '  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;' 
and  the  words  of  the  same  changeable  multitude  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  they  exclaimed,  '  Aicay  tvith  him,  crucify 
him,  crucify  him.'  Deeply  were  both  forms  of  expression  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise  in  them 
the  intimations  of  what  would  be  likely  to  be  my  own  experi- 
ence. And  while  I  was  thus  meditating  on  what  the  Saviour 
experienced,  and  from  whom  He  experienced  it,  and  was  making 
the  application  of  it  to  my  own  case,  one  of  my  female  friends 
came  in,  and  spoke  to  me  particularly  of  the  general  esteem 
which  the  people  had  for  me.  I  replied  to  her,  '  Observe  lohat 
I  noiv  tell  you,  that  you  will  hear  curses  out  of  the  same  mouths, 
ichich  at  present  pronounce  blessings.'" 

She  expressly  informs  us,  that  God  at  this  time  wrought  on 
a  great  number  of  souls  at  Thonon,  through  her  instrumentality. 
*'  Great  was  my  consolation,"  she  says,  "  never  greater  did  I 
experience  in  my  whole  life,  than  I  did  to  see  in  the  town  uf 
Thonon,  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  so  many  souls  earnestly 
seeking  God.  Some  of  thes^e  seemed  not  merely  to  have  re- 
pented of  their  sins,  but  to  have  given  their  whole  hearts  tu 
God,  and  to  have  experienced  the  highest  spiritual  blessings. 
They  were  not  only  Christians,  but  Christians  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  that  Christ  lived  in  them.  Among  them  were  a  number 
of  young  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  how  deeply  the  Spirit  of  God  had  wrouglit  in  them. 
Being  poor,  they  industriously  followed  their  work  all  the  day 
long  ;  but  having  acquired  a  fixed  habit  of  devotion,  they  sanc- 
tified their  labours  with  silent  prayer,  and  with  inward  com- 
munion. Sometimes  they  would  so  arrange  their  daily  labour, 
that  a  number  oi'  them  could  carry  on  their  work  at  the  saine 
place  ;  and  then  they  would  select  one  of  their  number,  who 
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read  to  tlioiii  wliilo  tlio  ulhcis  piusued  their  tiisk.  They  were 
so  humble,  so  innocent,  and  sincere,  that  one  could  not  see 
theiu  without  being  reminded  of  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
primitive  Christianity." 

Among  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  great  work,  she 
mentions  particuhirly  a  poor  woman,  a  hiundrcss,  "  Tliis  poor 
woman,"  she  says,  ''  was  the  mother  of  live  children.  But  her 
poverty,  and  the  cares  of  her  family,  were  not  the  only  source  of 
trouble.  She  had  a  husband  distempered  both  in  mind  and  in 
body.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  mentally  but  his  angry 
dispositions,  and  nothing  left  physically  but  just  strength  enough 
in  his  unparalyzed  arm  to  beat  his  suffering  wife.  Yet  this 
poor  woman,  now  become,  under  God's  grace,  rich  in  faith,  bore 
all  with  the  meekness  and  patience  of  an  angel.  By  her  per- 
sonal labours  she  supported  both  her  five  children  and  her 
husband.  Her  poverty  was  extreme  ;  her  suffering  from  other 
causes  great ;  but  amid  her  trials  and  distractions,  she  kept 
constimtly  recollected  in  God  ;  and  her  tranquillity  of  spirit  was 
unbi'okcn.  When  she  prayed,  there  was  something  wonderful 
in  it. 

"  Among  others  there  was  a  shojikeeper,  and  another  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  locks.  Both  became  deeply  reli- 
gious ;  and  as  was  natural,  they  became  intimate  friends  with 
each  other.  Learning  the  situation  of  the  poor  laundress,  they 
agreed  to  visit  her  in  turn,  and  to  render  her  some  assistance  by 
reading  to  her  from  religious  books.  But  they  were  surprised 
to  learn,  that  she  was  already  instructed  by  the  Lord  Himself  in 
all  they  read  to  her.  God,  they  found,  had  taught  her  inwardly 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  He  had  sent,  in  His  providence,  the 
outward  aid  of  boolcs  and  of  pious  friends  to  confirm  His  inward 
communications.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  they  were 
willing  to  receive  instruction  from  her.  Her  words  seemed 
divine." 

This  woman,  whose  piety  had  become  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation to  some  extent,  attracted  the  notice  of  certain  persons 
who  had  some  name  and  authority  in  the  Church.  They  visited 
her ;  and,  as  it  was  well  understood  that  her  method  of  worship 
was  somewhat  out  of  Churcli  order,  they  reproved  her,  and  told 
her  it  was  very  bold  in  her  to  practise  prayer  in  the  manner  she 
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did.  They  said  it  was  the  business  of  priests  to  pray,  and  not 
of  women.  They  commanded  her  to  leave  off  prayer,  at  least 
in  the  methods  in  which  she  practised  it,  and  threatened  her  if 
she  did  not.  The  woman  was  ignorant,  except  so  far  as  she 
had  learned  something  from  the  Bible,  and  as  God  had  inwardly 
taught  her.  God  gave  her  words  in  reply.  She  said,  that  what 
she  did  was  in  conformity  with  Christ's  instructions.  She 
referred  them  to  the  passage  of  Scripture,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Mark,  where  Christ  instructed  His  disciples  to  pray ; 
noticing  particularly  the  remark  which  is  added,  and  which  she 
regarded  as  a  degree  of  authority  applicable  in  her  case,  namely, 
"  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all."  This  passage,  she  said, 
authorized  all  to  pray,  without  specifying  priests  or  friars, 
or  giving  them  any  privilege  in  this  respect  above  others. 
She  told  them,  moreover,  that  she  was  a  poor  and  suffering 
woman,  and  that  prayer  helped  her ;  and  that,  in  truth,  with- 
out the  consolations  of  religion,  of  which  prayer  is  the  appro- 
priate and  natural  expression,  she  could  not  support  her  trials. 

She  referred  also  to  her  former  life.  She  had  formerly  been 
without  religion,  and  was  a  wicked  person.  Since  she  had 
known  religion,  and  had  held  communion  with  God  in  prayer, 
she  had  loved  Him,  and  she  thought  she  could  say  she  loved 
Him  with  her  whole  soul.  To  leave  off  prayer  were  to  lose  her 
spiritual  life.  Therefore  she  could  not  do  it.  She  also  directed 
their  attention  to  other  persons,  who  had  recently  come  into  a 
state  similar  to  her  own.  Take  twenty  persons,  she  said,  who 
are  religious,  and  observe  their  life.  Take  twenty  other  persons 
who  do  not  practise  prayer  and  know  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  and  make  the  same  observation.  And  judge  then, 
whether  you  have  any  good  reason  for  condemning  this  work 
of  God, 

"  Such  words  as  these,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  from  such  a 
woman,  one  would  think,  might  have  fully  convinced  them. 
But  instead  of  that,  they  only  served  to  iiiitate  them  the  more." 
They  threatened  her  with  a  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  unless  she  promised  to  desist  from  her  course ;  that  is 
to  say,  unless  she  promised  not  only  to  renounce  the  reading  of 
tlie  Bible,  and  the  practice  of  inward  and  outward  piayei',  but 
to  renounce  Christ  Himself     Her  answer  was,  that  she  had  no 
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choice  ill  the  niattci-.  Tlu"  ilecision  was  already  made.  Christ 
was  ^Mjistcr,  ami  she  imist  loUow  Him.  They  put  their  threats 
into  execiiti(Ui  to  some  extent.  But  .she  remained  stedfast.  'i'hese 
thinj^s  «;()  to  eontirm  what  has  already  been  said,  tliat  JMadame 
Guyon  might  proi»erly  be  reckoned  among  those,  who,  without 
leaving  the  llonian  Catholic  Church,  were  Reformer.^  in  it. 

The  persons  who  represented  the  dominant  part  of  the 
orthodox  Church  in  'i'honon,  endeavoured  to  influence  other 
pious  ])ersons  in  a  similar  manner.  But  finding  their  efforts 
in  a  great  measure  ineflectual,  they  next  took  the  course  of 
ordering  all  the  books  without  exception,  which  treated  of  the 
inward  religious  life,  to  be  brought  to  them  ;  and  they  burned 
them  with  their  own  hands  in  the  public  square  of  the  place. 
'•  With  this  performance,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  they  were 
greatly  elated." 

A  part  of  a  lettei-,  found  in  the  published  life  of  Bishop 
D'Aranthon,  throws  some  light  upon  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  writer  says,  "  We  have  burnt  five  of  the  books  on  these 
subjects.  We  have  not  much  expectation  of  getting  possession 
of  many  others.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  men  and  women 
who  read  tliem,  have  their  piivate  meetings  or  assemblies  with 
each  other,  and  have  resolved  at  these  meetings  that  they  will 
burn  the  books  themselves,  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  our 
hands." 

Madame  Guyon  gives  us  further  to  understand,  that  some  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  these  things,  were  apparently  religious  ; 
but  religious  in  the  common  mixed  way,  partly  human  and 
partly  divine,  partly  irom  earth  and  partly  from  heaven.  Con- 
sequently, so  much  of  their  actions  as  was  not  from  God  was 
from  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  God,  namely,  Satan.  And 
this  was  particularly  the  case  in  their  treatment  of  the  pious 
girls  who  have  been  mentioned.  These  girls,  being  poor  and 
obliged  to  work  continually,  formed  little  neighbourhood  asso- 
ciations ;  prosecuting  in  this  way  their  work  together,  and  those 
who  were  strong  helping  the  weak.  The  eldest  one  j^resided  at 
these  little  meetings ;  and  the  one  who  was  best  qualified  for 
that  task  was  appointed  reader.  They  employed  themselves  in 
spinning,  weaving  ribbons,  and  other  feminine  occupations. 
Prayer  and  religious  love  made  all  pleasant.     8uch  assemblies 
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are  not  uncommon  among  Protestants,  But  the  prevalent  reli- 
gious party  at  Thonon  considered  them  inconsistent  with  the 
Catholic  methods.  And,  accordingly,  they  separated  these  poor 
but  happy  girls  from  eacli  other,  deprived  them,  as  a  punish- 
ment, of  their  usual  church  privileges,  and  drove  some  of  them 
from  the  place. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  of  these  things.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
aspersions,  cruelties,  persecutions,  are  limited  altogether  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Some  will  say,  that  conduct  of  this  kind  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  interest  in  religious  institutions  which  is 
implied  in  true  faith.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  a  certain 
sense.  But  add  more  faith ;  and  then  the  evil  will  not  be  likely 
to  result.  A  little  faith  makes  us  love  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
but  it  leaves  us  in  fear  ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  had 
more  faith.  We  tremble  for  the  Ark  of  God,  as  if  not  God,  but 
some  son  of  Obededom,  or  other  weak  and  human  agent,  were 
the  keeper  of  it.  Faith  and  fear  are  the  opposites  of  each  other, 
both  mentally  and  theologically.  When  priests,  whether  Catholic 
or  others,  have  opposed  and  persecuted  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion  or  who  undertook  some  reform,  I  would  not  in 
all  cases,  nor  generally,  attribute  it  to  their  self-interest,  and  to 
the  fact,  or  the  supposed  fact,  of  "  their  craft  being  in  danger." 
Self-interest,  especially  among  those  who  have  felt  the  influences 
of  religion,  is  not  the  only  principle  of  human  action.  Persecu- 
tions have  been  practised  by  those,  who  verily  thought  they  were 
doing  God  service.  And  these  good  people  of  Thonon,  (un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  were  good  people,)  opposed  and  injured 
those  who  were  God's  people  equally  with  themselves,  and  per- 
haps much  more  than  themselves,  like  those  disciples  of  Christ, 
who,  in  their  prematiu'e  zeal,  were  for  calling  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  destroy  their  adversaries,  simply  because  they  did  not 
know  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of 

They  had  confounded  the  Church  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Chui'ch  ;  and  when  Madame  Guyon  felt  it  her  duty  to  indicate 
the  difference  between  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter,  touching  the  ceremonial  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman's  hand,  then  the  good 
Catholics,  to  whom  the  ceremonial  was  undoubtedly  very  deai', 
were  all  in  arms.     Their  con.sternation  was  real,  not  affected. 
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Tlioy  lorgiil  tliiit  (Jod  is  able  to  take  care  ol'  the  Clmicli  wilhouL 
employing  Sjitun's  instruinoiitality.  Iloiice  their  injustice  ;  hence 
their  cruelty  ;  not  because  they  had  faith,  but  because  they  had 
not  more  liiith  ;  not  because  they  loved  llie  Church,  but  because 
they  had  forgotten,  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  mighty  power  and 
the  pleilgeil  promise  of  the  God  of  the  Church.  Of  those  who 
do  evil,  Christ,  who  is  the  true  light,  has  said,  Father^  forgive 
them,  for  tJicy  know  not  what  they  do.  Of  those  wlio  do  good, 
but  are  persecuted  for  it,  the  same  Christ  has  said,  in  language 
which  gives  courage  to  the  fainting  heart.  Blessed  arc  they  ivho 
are  persecuted  for  riyhtcousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

Conversion  of  a  physician — Further  instances  of  persecution — Some  of  those  who 
had  been  opposcrs  become  subjects  of  the  work  of  God — Some  staking  instances 
of  the  care  of  Providence  in  relation  to  her — Visit  to  Lausanne — Establishment 
of  a  Hospital  at  Thonon — Removal  from  the  House  of  the  Ursulincs  to  a  small 
cottage  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  lake — Eeturn  of  La  Combe — Her  opposcrs 
make  their  appeal  to  Bishop  D'Aranthon — He  requires  Madame  Guyon  and  La 
Combe  to  leave  his  diocese — Rude  and  fierce  attacks  made  upon  her  in  her  soli- 
tary residence — Decides  to  leave  Thonon — Her  leelings  at  this  time — La  Combe 
— His  letter  to  D'Aranthon — Remarks  of  Madame  Guyonon  some  fonns  of  reli- 
gious experience — Ou  living  by  the  moment. 

She  mentions  a  number  of  incidents,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable mterest,  w-liich  took  place  in  connexion  with  this 
revival  of  God's  work.  "  One  day,"  she  remarks,  "  I  was  sick. 
A  physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  profession,  hearing  that  I 
was  ill,  called  in  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  medicines  proper  for 
my  disorder.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  known  something  of  the  power  of  religion,  but  that 
the  religious  life  had  been  stifled  in  him  by  the  multitude  of  his 
occupations.  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  the 
love  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  humanity ; 
and  that  therefore  the  employments,  which  God  in  His  provi- 
dence assigns  us,  arc  no  excuse  for  irreligion,  or  for  any  state  of 
mind  short  of  a  strong  and  consistent  piety.     He  received  what 
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I  said.     The  conversation  was  greatly  blessed  to  him.     And  he 
became  afterwards  a  decided  Christian." 

She  relates  of  those  persons,  who  made  the  opposition  to  tliis 
divine  woi-k,  that,  among  their  other  acts  of  cruelty,  they  seized 
upon  a  person  of  considerable  distinction  and  merit,  and  beat  him 
with  rods  in  the  open  street.  The  crime  which  was  charged 
against  him  was,  that,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  prayer,  he  prayed  extemporaneously  in  the  even- 
ings. The  man  was  a  priest,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
It  was  alleged  also,  that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  uttering  a 
short,  fervent  prayer,  in  the  same  manner,  on  Sabbath  days, 
which  had  the  effect  gradually  and  insensibly  to  lead  others  to 
the  use  and  practice  of  the  like. 

Speaking  of  the  persons  who  thus  violently,  and  in  a  public 
manner,  beat  this  good  man,  and  of  others  who  were  in  the  like 
hostile  dispositions  and  practices,  she  says,  "  they  greatly  troubled 
and  afflicted  all  the  good  souls,  who  had  sincerely  dedicated 
themselves  to  God ;  disturbing  them  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive ;  burning  all  their  books  which  treated  of 
inward  submission  and  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  in  distinction 
from  mere  outward  and  formal  prayer ;  refusing  absolution  to 
such  as  were  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  driving  them  by  their 
threats  into  consternation  and  almost  into  despair." 

But  this  state  of  things,  which  had  the  appearance  of  crush- 
ing religion,  gave  occasion  for  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  God's 
power  and  grace.  Even  some  of  these  men,  those  of  them  who 
were  obviously  without  religion,  led  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
characters  by  the  sad  lesson  of  the  violence  which  they  them- 
selves had  exhibited,  became,  after  a  short  time,  humbled  in 
heart.  Through  Divine  grace  they  not  only  ceased  from  their 
evil  works,  but  became  experimentally  and  practically  new  crea- 
tures in  Christ  Jesus.  "  And  then,"  she  says,  "  the  Lord  made 
use  of  them  to  establish  religion  and  the  life  of  prayer  in  I  know 
not  how  many  places.  They  carried  books,  which  treated  of 
the  inward  life,  into  those  very  places  where  they  had  formerly 
burned  them.  In  things  of  this  nature  it  was  not  difficult  for 
me,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  to  see  the  presence  and  the  wonder- 
ful goodness  and  power  of  the  Lord." 

This  was  now  the  fixed  law  of  her  mind,  "  flod  in  evcri/  thinri." 
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In  biimll  tilings  us  well  us  in  great,  in  natnral  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, she  recognised  His  liaud.  Some  little  incidents  of  a  private 
and  domestic  nature,  illustrate  her  trust  in  Him. 

"  Goil,"  she  says,  "  took  care  of  all  my  concerns.  1  saw  his 
providence  incessiintly  extended  to  the  very  smallest  things.  I 
had  sent  to  Paris  for  some  papers.  IMonths  i)assed,  but  the 
papers  did  not  come.  Looking  at  it  in  the  human  light,  the 
disappointment  and  the  loss  were  great.  But  I  left  it  wholly 
with  the  Lord.  Whether  I  received  them  or  not,  I  could  not 
separate  the  result  from  God's  will ;  and  that  will  was  equally 
dear  to  me  in  either  case.  After  some  months  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  ecclesiastic  at  Paris,  stating  that  the  papers  were  in 
his  possession,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  to  see  me  and  bring 
them. 

"  At  another  time  I  had  sent  to  Paris  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles  necessary  for  my  daughter.  They  were  sent,  but 
did  not  arrive.  The  report  was,  that  they  had  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  were  put  on  board  a  boat,  and  were 
lost.  I  could  learn  no  further  tidings  about  them.  But  I  left 
it  wholly  with  the  Lord,  in  entire  quietness  of  spirit.  Having 
done  all  that  was  suitable  if  they  were  found,  it  loas  ivell ;  if 
they  were  lost,  it  was  equally  well.  At  the  end  of  three  mouths, 
they  were  brought  to  me,  having  been  found  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  man,  who  had  not  opened  them,  and  did  not  know  who 
brought  them  to  his  house. 

"  On  another  occasion  I  sent  to  Paris  for  money  to  meet  my 
expenses  for  a  year.  I  received  it  in  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some 
person  in  Geneva.  A  person  was  sent  from  Thonon  to  Geneva 
to  receive  the  avails  of  the  bill  in  specie.  The  money  was  de- 
posited in  two  bags,  and  placed  on  the  man's  horse.  The  man 
rather  carelessly,  for  some  reason  connected  with  his  own  con- 
venience, gave  the  horse  to  be  led  by  a  boy  a  little  distance. 
As  the  boy  went  along,  directing  his  way  through  the  market  of 
Geneva,  the  money  fell  off  witliout  being  noticed  by  him. 

"  At  that  very  moment,  I  arrived  myself,  approaching  the  mar- 
ket place  on  the  other  side.  Having  alighted  from  the  convey- 
ance in  which  I  came,  I  proceeded  a  few  steps,  and  the  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  my  bag  of  money.  There  was  a  great 
multitude  of  people  in  the  place  ;  but  the  bag  was  not  perceived 
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by  them  ;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  left  untouched.  Many  such  things 
have  attended  me,  which  to  avoid  prohxity  I  pass  by.  These 
may  suffice  to  shew  the  continual  protection  of  God  towards 
me." 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  God  continued.  Sinners  were  con- 
versed with ;  those  who  were  religious  prayed  ;  those  without 
religion  began  to  believe  and  were  saved.  When  opportunity 
offered,  Madame  Guyon,  whose  efforts  were  unwearied,  extended 
her  labours  into  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  one  occasion 
she  made  an  excursion  by  water  to  Lausanne,  situated  on  the 
Genevan  lake,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Thonon,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  it. 

"  In  our  return,"  she  says,  "  we  experienced  a  severe  tempest. 
We  were  in  a  dangerous  place,  when  it  came  upon  us,  and  nar- 
rowdy  escaped  being  swallowed  in  the  waves.  God  was  pleased 
to  protect  us.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  small  vessel  foundered 
nearly  in  the  same  place,  with  thirty-three  pei'sons  in  it." 

About  this  time  Father  La  Combe,  who  had  returned  from 
Kome,  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  an  Hospital  at  Thonon. 
As  subordinate  to  the  general  plan,  the  ladies  of  Thonon  formed 
a  society,  the  oliject  of  wdiich  was,  after  the  practice  which  pre- 
vailed in  France,  to  aid  the  families  of  the  sick  at  the  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  sick  themselves.  There  had  been  no  institution  of 
that  kind  before  in  that  part  of  the  country.  "  Willingly,"  says 
Madame  Guyon,  "  did  I  enter  into  this  plan.  AVith  no  other 
funds  than  what  Providence  might  please  to  furnish,  and  some 
useless  chambers,  which  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  town  gave  us,  we 
began  our  effort.  We  dedicated  the  place  to  the  holy  child 
Jesus.  God  enabled  me  to  furnish  the  first  beds  obtained. 
Several  other  persons  soon  joined  us  in  this  benevolent  effort. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  not  only  enabled  to  j)lace  in  the  build- 
ing twelve  beds,  but  found  three  very  pious  persons,  who  gave 
thcmselve?^,  without  salaiy,  to  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

"  I  assumed  the  office  of  furnishing  it  with  the  requisite  me- 
dicines, which  were  freely  given  to  such  poor  as  had  need  of 
them.  The  good  ladies  associated  in  this  undertaking,  were  so 
hearty  in  it,  that  through  their  care  and  charity  the  hospital 
was  in  every  respect  veiy  well  maintained  and  served.  They 
joined  together  also  in  providing  for  the  sick  wdio  cordd  not  go 
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to  tlu-  liosjtital  ;  ;ukI  J  j;;ivo  them  sonu'  little  iv^iilatioiis,  sucli 
as  I  luul  soon  iulo}>tod  in  Franco,  which  they  made  the  rules  of 
their  associations,  and  which  they  continued  to  keo])  up  with 
tenderness  and  love." 

Madame  (Juyon  arrived  at  Thonon  about  April  1G82,  where 
she  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  she  experienced  a  severe  sickness,  of  which 
she  has  given  some  account,  which  held  her  for  some  time. 
After  her  recovery  she  found  herself  so  infirm,  that  slie  thought 
it  necessary  to  change  her  residence,  and  to  obtain  one  whicli, 
by  being  a  little  more  remote  from  the  water,  would  be  more 
favourable  to  her.  The  house  which  she  obtained  in  the  s^jring 
or  sununcr  of  1684,  was  in  a  more  healthy  position,  some  miles 
distant  from  the  lake.  It  was  inconvenient,  except  in  its  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  that  neighbourhood  unoccupied, 
which  she  could  obtain. 

"  It  had  a  look,"  she  says,  "  of  the  greatest  poverty,  and  had 
no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen,  through  which  one  was  obliged 
to  pass  to  go  to  the  chamber,  I  gave  up  the  largest  chamber  to 
my  daughter,  and  the  maid  who  took  care  of  her.  The  chamber 
reserved  to  myself,  was  a  very  small  one ;  and  I  ascended  to  it 
by  a  ladder.  Having  no  furniture  of  my  own  except  some  beds, 
quite  plain  and  homely,  I  bought  a  few  cheap  chairs,  and  such 
articles  of  earthen  and  wooden  ware  as  were  necessary.  I  fancied 
everything  better  on  wood  than  on  plate.  Never  did  I  enjoy  a 
greater  content,  than  in  this  hovel.  It  seemed  to  me  entirely 
conformable  to  the  littleness  and  simplicity  w^hich  characterize 
the  true  life  in  Christ." 

The  change  did  not  diminish  her  influence.  It  could  not  well 
be  diminished,,  while  the  conviction  remained  so  prevalent  as  it 
did,  that  she  was  a  woman  taught  of  God.  At  Thonon  her  ad- 
versaries, who  were  in  the  wrong  position  of  fighting  against 
God,  had  been  foiled  at  every  point.  And  what  seemed  to  ren- 
der their  case  the  more  hopeless,  Father  La  Combe,  whose  talents 
and  piety  gave  him  a  prominent  position,  had  returned  after  a 
long  absence  from  Kome,  without  being  condemned  for  his  alleged 
heresies.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  the  adversaries  of  the  reli- 
cion  of  the  heart,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  formal  and 
ceremonial,  and  especially  of  that  higher  and  sanctifying  expe- 
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rience,  which  she  generally  denominated  imre  love,  adopted  a 
new,  and  as  the  result  shewed,  a  more  effective  mode  of  attack. 

They  complained  to  Bishop  D'Aranthon,  and  represented  that 
the  Chm'ch,  especially  in  her  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies, 
was  in  danger.  The  fact  that  La  Combe  had  united  his  influence 
to  that  of  Madame  Gruyon,  had  given  the  new  spiritualism  a 
consequence  which  demanded  attention.  They  said,  that  if  he 
did  not  take  some  repressive  measures  as  bishop,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  doing  his  duty  to  the  Church.  Already  the  evils 
of  novel  opinions,  or  of  actual  schism,  had  been  experienced  in 
Spain.  Already  the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos 
had  announced  doctrines  in  Italy,  which  were  justly  considered 
as  alKed  to  those  of  Protestantism.  How  then  was  it  possible, 
that,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  should  remain  unde- 
cided or  inactive  ? 

Such  considerations  in  a  mind  easily  influenced,  aided  by  his 
sincere  and  strong  attachment  to  the  Church  as  it  then  was, 
aroused  D'Aranthon  to  decisive  action.  He  not  only  required 
all  priests  and  others  under  his  authority  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  new  views,  but  insisted,  that  both  Madame  Guyon  and  La 
Combe  should  leave  his  diocese.  Madame  Guyon  wrote  to  him, 
bat  without  efiect. 

Eeferring  to  some  benevolent  efibrts  she  had  made,  she  says, 
"  All  these  things,  which  cost  but  little,  and  owed  all  their  suc- 
cess to  the  blessing  that  God  gave  them,  drew  upon  me  and  my 
friends  new  persecutions.  Every  day  my  opposers  invented  some 
new  slander.  No  kind  of  stratagem,  or  malicious  device  in  their 
power,  did  they  omit.  They  came  to  surprise  and  ensnare  me 
in  my  words  ;  but  God  guarded  me  so  well,  that  they  discovered, 
in  so  doing,  only  their  own  malevolence.  The  dissatisfliction  of 
Bishop  D'Aranthon  with  me  was  obviously  greater  than  ever, 
especially  when  he  saw  that  my  efibrts,  of  a  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious nature,  which  undoubtedly  he  sincerely  disapproved  in 
some  respects,  rendered  me  beloved  by  others.  He  said  peevishly, 
that  '  I  won  over  everybody  to  my  party.'  Another  remark  im- 
plied, that  he  could  be  patient  with  my  doctrines  if  they  were 
confined  to  myself,  and  were  not  spread  abroad.  And  finally, 
he  openly  declared,  that  '  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  have  me 
in  his  diocese,'  although  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  any- 
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tliiiii;  in  it  l)iit  ixood,  or  rather  Ui)d  hml  iloucgood  by  iiie.  And 
what  roiulerod  my  jiositioii  the  more  trying,  he  extended  his  un- 
kiml  treatment  to  my  irit'iids.  The  jjrioress  of  the  Ursnlines, 
witli  wht>m  T  liad  resick'tl  a  eonsideralile  part  of  my  time  at 
Tlionon,  received  a  hirj^e  share  of  it." 

Wlien  it  is  nnderstood,  that  those  who  are  in  power  and 
anthority,  have  eome  to  the  eonehision,  with  wliatever  justice, 
or  whatever  want  of  justice,  to  crush  those  who  are  weaker,  there 
are  never  wanting  persons  to  aid  in  carrying  the  decision  into 
effect ;  not  oidy  men  from  whom  better  things  conld  be  expected, 
but  especially  rude  men,  men  of  contracted  minds  and  of  selfish 
hearts,  who  resort  to  measures  which  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men  conld  not  approve.  This  sort  of  rude  and  ungenerous  op- 
position was  employed  against  Madame  Guyon.  Slie  resided  at 
some  distance  from  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country,  with 
her  little  daughter  and  one  or  two  female  domestics  ;  but  other- 
wise wholly  unprotected..  She  says,  "  I  was  greatly  contented 
in  my  small  and  rude  residence.  Hoping  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  I  had  laid  in  such  provisions  as  were  necessary  for 
me  ;  but  Satan,  the  great  instigator  of  evil,  did  not  long  permit 
me  to  remain  in  such  sweet  peace. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  acts  of 
unkindness  and  cruelty  which  were  practised  towards  me.  The 
little  garden  near  my  cottage,  I  had  put  in  order.  Persons  came 
at  night  and  tore  it  all  up,  broke  down  the  arbour,  and  overturned 
everything  in  it ;  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by 
a  body  of  soldiers.  My  windows  were  broken.  They  were  dashed 
through  with  stones,  whicli  fell  at  my  own  feet.  All  the  night 
long  persons  were  around  the  house,  making  a  great  noise, 
threatening  to  break  it  in,  and  uttering  personal  abuse.  I  have 
learned  since  who  put  these  persons  upon  their  wicked  work. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  notice  reached  me,  that  I  must  go 
out  of  the  diocese.  The  good  which  God  had  enabled  me  to  do, 
was  condemned  more  than  the  greatest  crimes.  Crimes  were 
tolerated  ;  but  the  work  of  God,  resulting  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  souls,  could  not  be  endured.  All  this  while  I 
had  no  uneasiness  of  mind.  My  soul  found  rest  in  God  ;  I  never 
repented  that  I  had  left  all  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  His 
will.     I  believed  that  God  had  a  design  in  evejything  which 
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took  place ;  and  I  left  all  in  His  handSj  both  the  sorrow  and 
the  joy." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvions  that  she  could  no 
longer  remain.  "  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  that  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  here,  so  long  as  the  bishop  should  be  against  me.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  gain  his  good  will  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  do  it  on  any  other  terms  than  the  engagement  which  he 
demanded  of  me,  and  which  I  knew  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to 
make."  The  union  of  priests,  bishop,  and  people  against  her, 
she  regarded  as  an  obvious  indication  of  Providence,  that,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  she  must  "  shake  off  the  dust  of  her 
feet  against  them,"  and  go  to  another  city. 

And  what  were  the  feelings  under  which  she  was  thus  com- 
pelled, for  a  second  time,  to  leave  her  field  of  labour,  and  to  go 
again,  she  knew  not  whither  ?  "  My  soul,"  she  says,  "  leaving 
all  to  God,  continued  to  rest  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  habitation. 
0  thou,  the  gi-eat,  the  sole  object  of  my  love  !  If  there  were  no 
other  reward  for  the  little  services  which  we  are  able  to  perform 
than  this  calm  and  fixed  state,  above  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
would  it  not  be  enough  7  The  senses,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
ready  to  start  aside,  and  to  run  off  like  truants  ;  but  every  trouble 
flies  before  the  soul  which  is  entirely  subjected  to  God. 

"  By  speaking  of  a  fixed  state,  I  do  not  mean  one  ivMch  can 
never  decline  or  fall,  that  being  only  in  heaven.  I  call  it  fixed 
and  permanent,  in  comparison  with  the  states  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  which,  being  in  the  mixed  life,  and  without  an  entire 
and  exclusive  devotedncss  to  God,  are  full  of  vicissitudes  and 
variations.  S'.ich  a  soul,  one  which  is  wholly  the  Lord's,  may  be 
troubled  ;  but  the  sufferings  which  it  is  called  to  endure,  affect 
only  the  outside,  without  reaching  and  disturbing  the  centre. 
Neither  men  nor  devils,  though  they  discharge  all  their  fury 
against  it,  can  permanently  harm  a  soul  that  is  free  from  selfish- 
ness, and  is  in  union  with  the  divine  will.  No  sufferings  what- 
ever could  ever  affect  it,  neither  more  nor  less,  neither  within 
nor  without,  luei'e  it  not  permitted  for  wise  purposes  from, 
above" 

The  pressure  was  a})plied  with  equal  skill  and  power  to  La 
Combe  also.  Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  relations  between  him 
and  the  bishop,  that  the  wish  of  the  latter,  and  still  more  his 
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iiijum-lioii,  that  ho  hhouKl  (U'piui  iVinu  \\\v  d'uicoso,  rciulcrod  it 
inconslstcMit,  ami  pi'rlia])s  impossiblo  lor  liim  to  remain.  The 
only  char<;e  allei:;oil  ai^aiiist  him,  so  i'ar  as  we  can  ])ere('ive,  was, 
tliat  lie  wius  assoeiatetl  with  j\ladame  Cliiyon,  in  the  dill'usion  of 
!i  sj)irituality,  which  was  both  novel  and  heretical,  namely,  the 
life  oi' CJod  in  the  sonl,  both  in  the  form  of  justification  and  of 
t^anctilication,  ftasfaiiicil  hi/  /(dlh  ((/one  rw  i/s  priinar//  clement. 

Madame  Guyon  wrote  to  the  bishop  it  seems,  without  elfect. 
Tia  Combe  also  wrote  to  him,  as  he  was  about  leavinji;.  The 
letter,  which  is  lonp;,  is  given  in  full  in  the  bishop's  life.  The 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  it,  containing  those  parts  of  it 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  interesting. 

TO  BISHOP  d'aHANTHON. 

"  In  accordance  with  your  desire,  sir,  I  am  about  to  leave  your 
diocese.  Not  merely  because  your  wish  has  been  so  strongly 
expressed,  that  it  naturally  has  the  effect  of  an  injunction,  but 
because  God,  the  Eternal  wisdom,  has  indicated,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  providence,  that  the  time  of  my  dei)aiture  has 
arrived.  I  recognise  the  instrumentality  ;  but  I  do  not  forget 
Him  who  operates  through  the  instrument.  It  was  by  God's 
order  tliat  I  came.     It  is  by  God's  order  that  1  depart. 

"  You  have  known  my  views  on  the  subject  of  Sanctiiication  ; 
for  I  took  an  oppoitunity  to  communicate  them  to  you  in  private. 
And  prompted,  as  I  supposed,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  expressed  a 
strong  wish,  that  they  might  be  blessed  to  yourself  personally. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  treatment,  which,  without 
giving  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  com[)laint,  I  may  justly  charac- 
terize as  unusual  and  hard.  I  will  not  now  underbdie  to  justify 
myself  against  the  persecutions  which  I  have  experienced.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused  for  saying,  however,  that  my  adversaries 
have  professed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  they  have  never 
stutlied,  and  what  they  did  not  understand.  Unacquainted  as 
they  really  were  with  what  they  undertook  to  condenm,  they 
obtained,  neveitheless,  an  access  to  the  ear  of  the  bisho]),  whicli 
was  refused  t(^  us.  If  this  extraordinary  procedure  resulted  in 
injury  and  suffering,  we  have  this  consolation,  which  silences 
every  murmur,  that  God  in  His  wisdom  permitted  it. 

'*  Pardon,  respected  sir,  the  feelings  of  a  poor  ecclesiastic,  who 
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thinks  he  has  known  something  of  the  power  of  the  inward  Hfe, 
if  in  leaving  the  scene  of  his  labours,  in  a  cause  so  dear  as  that 
of  true  holiness  of  heart,  he  drops  a  tear  of  regret  at  the  desola- 
tion which  he  witnesses.  Sad  and  terrible  will  be  the  account, 
which  must  at  last  be  rendered  for  the  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  against  a  cause,  for  which  Christ  shed  His  blood.  A  cause 
dear  to  God,  who  in  His  goodness  had  sent  from  France  to  our 
poor  Savoy,  a  lady  whose  example  and  instructions  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  extend  in  every  direction  the  love  of  holiness. 

"  But  she  and  others,  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  cause, 
are  about  to  leave  these  regions  ;  and  they  will  carry  to  other 
places  those  doctrines  of  the  interior  life,  which  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  churches  over  which  yoii  preside.  Of  what  value 
is  the  Church,  and  of  what  value  are  labours  for  the  Chuich, 
without  the  inward  life,  without  the  religion  of  the  heart  ?  B}^ 
what  uuhappiness  is  it,  respected  sir,  that  you,  who  have  laboured 
for  your  diocese  so  much,  and  in  many  respects  so  successfully, 
have  permitted  this  crown  of  your  labours  to  be  taken  from  you  ? 
I  speak  in  kindness  and  sincerity.  Why  have  the  advocates  of 
experimental  religion  been  banished  ?  Why  have  you  smitten 
me  with  an  ecclesiastical  interdiction, — me,  who  have  been  at- 
tached to  your  interests,  submissive  to  your  orders,  and  jealous 
for  your  authority  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  ask,  as  it  would  be  un- 
availing to  explain.  My  conscience  bears  me  testimony,  that  I 
would  have  given  more  than  one  life  if  I  had  possessed  it,  for 
you  ;  for  the  good  of  your  own  soul,  and  for  the  good  of  those 
under  your  charge.  This  has  been  my  prayer,  and  many  years 
have  I  earnestly  offered  it,  that  you,  and  that  others  through 
you,  nnight  know  the  full  power  of  God's  inward  grace.  In  the 
bonds  of  the  gospel  I  go  hence  to  other  lands.  Times  and  places 
change,  but  the  deep  prayer  of  my  heart,  wdiich  I  trust  will  yet 
be  answered,  remains  unaltered. 

"  Francis  de  la  CoMiiE." 

There  are  various  religious  remarks  of  Madame  Guyon,  made 
from  time  to  time  in  connexion  with  these  events,  which  seem 
to  me  profitable.  On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  a  religious  friend, 
whose  character  was  defective  in  some  respects,  she  says,  ''  for- 
merlv  it  was  with  frreat  difficultv  that  I  could  bear  her  manners. 
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charaotorizeJ  as  thov  wore  by  an  iiiircstraiiioil  vivacity.  15ut 
since  God  lias  i;ivcn  mo  grace  to  repird  everythin<^,  and  to  love 
cvorytliini^  in  its  rvhition  io  IliiiisclJ]  I  find  a  {>;rcat  facility  in 
ltcarin<;  sndi  detects  and  fauUs  ol'niy  neighbour.  The  principle  of 
itenevolcnt  sympathy  has  become  strong,  so  that  I  feel  for  all,  and 
have  a  readiness  to  please  and  oblige  every  one,  and  such  a  com- 
pjission  for  their  calamities  and  distresses  as  I  never  had  before. 

"  I  make,  however,  a  distinction.  I  more  easily  bear  the  de- 
fects of  those,  who  are  beginners  in  the  Christian  life,  and  are 
yet  weak  in  the  faith,  than  of  those  who  are  more  advanced  and 
are  stronger.  Towards  the  first  I  feel  my  heart  enlarged  with 
tenilerness  ;  I  speak  to  them  words  of  consolation.  Towards  the 
latter  I  feel  more  tirnmess  of  ])urpoRe.  When  I  see  defects  in 
advanced  souls,  I  cannot,  without  much  inward  suffering,  forbear 
reproving  them.  The  more  any  soul  is  favoured  with  eminent 
grace,  the  more  easily  is  it  united  to  me ;  the  more  violent,  also, 
is  the  weight  and  suffering  I  feel  for  it,  if  it  slip  or  turn  aside 
ever  so  little.  Such  have  been  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
myself,  that  I  seem  to  discern  with  great  clearness  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  its  principles  ;  so  that  perceiving  where 
it  fails  and  what  it  wants,  I  feel  myself  bound  in  religious  duty 
to  declare  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  find  myself  wanting 
in  kindness  or  condescension  to  souls  of  this  description  ;  but 
duty,  which  in  a  sanctified  mind  acts  almost  with  the  certainty 
of  an  instinct,  requires  more  of  strictness,  and  less  of  mitigation 
and  forbearance,  than  in  respect  to  others. 

"  In  my  ir.tercourse  with  others  I  find  this  also  in  my  expe- 
rience. I  can  converse  much  with  the  weak  ;  but  I  am  not 
inclined  to  converse  much  with  the  strong.  With  those,  who 
are  in  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  life,  and  who  need  instruc- 
tion, the  principle  of  holy  love,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
Providence,  leads  me  to  converse  on  sucli  topics,  and  for  so  long 
a  time  as  seems  to  be  necessary.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  good. 
But  conversation,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  with  those  who 
are  so  advanced  that  they  do  not  need  it,  and  when  the  provi- 
dence of  God  does  not  especially  call  to  it,  is  repugnant  to  me. 
Thehuman  inclination,  which  corrupts  everytliing,is  apt  to  mingle 
with  it.  The  same  things  \vhich  would  be  right  and  profitable, 
when  God,  by  the  intimations  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  draws  us  to 
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them,  become  quite  otherwise  when  we  enter  into  them  of  our- 
selves. This  appears  to  me  so  clear,  that  I  prefer  being  a  whole 
day  with  the  worst  persons,  in  obedience  to  God,  to  being  one 
hour  with  the  best  onh'  from  choice  and  a  human  inclination." 

She  observes,  "  that  a  man  is  far  from  experiencing  the  full 
grace  of  God,  who  desires  martyrdom,  but  is  restless  under  the 
yoke  of  divine  providence,  which  places  martyrdom  beyond  his 
reach,  and  requires  him  to  gloiify  God  in  the  humblest  and  most 
retired  avocations  of  life.  The  true  desire,  the  right  desire,  is 
tbat  which  comes  in  the  divine  order ;  and  the  divine  order  can 
never  be  known  and  appreciated,  except  in  connexion  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  developments  of  the  present  moment.  At  one 
time  the  Apostle  Paul  made  tents  in  God's  order ;  at  another 
time,  he  preached  eloquently  on  Mars'  Hill,  at  Athens,  in  the 
same  divine  order  ;  but  in  both  cases  he  glorified  God  equally. 
If  we  are  right  in  motive,  and  right  in  place,  exercising  all  the 
requisite  faith  in  God  at  the  same  time,  all  will  be  well." 

Acting  on  her  principles,  she  thought  that  the  providence  of 
God,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  her  afflicted  and  wandering 
life  a  wonder  to  herself,  called  her  once  more  to  depart.  The 
following  stanza  from  one  of  her  poems,  may  be  regarded  as 
expressive  of  her  feelings  at  this  time. 

"  Father  adored  !  Thy  holy  will  be  done  ; 
Low  at  thy  feet  I  lie  ; 
Thy  loving  chastisement  I  would  not  sliun, 
Nor  from  thine  anger  fly. 
My  heart  is  weak,  hut  weaned  from  all  beside, 
And  to  thy  will  resigned,  whate'er  betide.'' 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 


Season  of  retirement — Commences  -writing  her  larger  Treatises  on  religious  expe- 
rience— Her  work,  entitled  Spiritual  Torrents — Feelings  with  which  she  com- 
menced this  work — Origin  of  its  name — The  progress  of  the  soul  compared  to 
torrents  descending  from  the  mountains — Abstract  of  some  of  its  doctrines — De- 
grees of  faith — Inward  crucifixion — The  New  Life,  or  the  state  of  the  soul,  when 
it  has  been  subjected  fully  to  the  process  of  inward  crutifi.Yion — Remarks  upon 
the  style  of  tliis  work. 

It  was  in  the  year  1683,  during  her  residence  at  Thonon,that 
Madame  Guyon  first  began  to  add  to  her  other  efforts  attempts 
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at  formal  Tivatisos  on  llu'  subject  of  religious  experience.  Worn 
ilow'n  with  the  fntii;iies  of  contiiniul  ouiiversiitioii,  .she  gave  out 
that  slio  stood  in  need  of  retirement,  and  woukl  not  see  com- 
pany for  a  number  i>f  days.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
])eople  would  consent  to  leave  her  in  repose  even  for  a  short 
time.  In  this  season  of  religious  retirement,  she  had  very  full 
and  joyous  commmiion  with  God.  "  It  was  then,"  she  says, 
*'  that  1  let  myself  be  consumed  with  love  all  the  day  long." 

ilndeavouring  to  ascertain  in  what  way  she  could  most  glorify 
ilim,  who  was  the  sole  object  of  her  love,  it  occurred  to  her,  that 
in  those  ])eriods  when  physical  debility  would  not  allow  labours 
of  a  ditfcrent  kind,  she  might  do  something  more  with  her  pen. 
The  suggestion  caused  her  not  only  serious  deliberation,  but 
some  trial  of  mind.  But  as  soon  as  she  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  God's  will,  she  no  longer  hesitated,  though  she  felt  in  some 
respects  uncpialilied  ior  an  undertaking  so  important.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances,  that  she  commenced  her  religious 
work,  entitled  the  Spiuitual  Torrents. 

"  When  I  first  took  up  my  pen  for  this  purpose,"  she  says, 
"  I  knew  not  the  first  word  I  should  write.  The  subject  was 
daik  and  mysterious  before  me.  But  when  I  began,  it  gradually 
opened  to  my  mind  ;  suitable  considerations  presented  themselves 
readily  and  abundantly.  Feeling  relieved  and  strengthened  in 
relation  to  the  duty,  which  Providence  had  thus  imposed  upon 
me,  I  was  enabled  to  write  an  entire  treatise  on  the  principle  of 
Faith,  consideied  in  its  inward  and  sanctifying  action.  I  illus- 
tiated  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  work,  which  describes  the 
progress  of  the  soul  from  the  commencement  of  its  inward  life 
to  its  union  with  God,  by  a  reference  to  streams  or  torrents 
flowing  from  mountain  tops,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  and 
with  greater  or  less  directness,  and  mingling  at  last  in  the  ocean." 

This  allusion  to  streams  or  torrents,  and  the  illustrations  she 
employs,  gives  name  to  the  work.  The  comparison  is  suggested, 
])artly  by  its  owu  appropiiateness,  and  partly  by  a  passage  in 
Amos  V.  24, — "  But  let  judgment  run  down  as  waters,  cmd 
n't/Jdeousncss  as  a  miglity  stream."  In  the  French  and  Latin 
versions  the  words  Torrkns  and  Torrent  are  used.  "  Let 
righteousness  roll  down  as  a  mifjhty  forrenl." 

Some  of  the  princii^les  of  this  woik,  wiitton  with  great  vigour 
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of  imagination  and  of  language,  although  deficient  in  some  de- 
gree in  logical  development,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Souls,  coming  as  they  do  from  God,  who  is  the  great  ocean 
of  life  that  gives  all  and  receives  all,  have  an  instinctive  and 
strong  tendency,  when  that  element  of  moral  and  religious  life, 
which  they  have  lost  by  the  Fall,  is  restored  to  them  by  divine 
grace,  to  return  again  and  mingle  in  eternal  union  with  that 
divine  source  from  which  they  came. 

2.  And  this  tendency  to  re-union  depends  upon  nature,  as 
well  as  upon  origin.  God,  from  whom  the  soul  came,  and  in 
whose  likeness  it  is  made,  is  holy.  Holiness  loves  holiness.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  fallen  soul 
is  restored  by  divine  grace  and  made  holy,  precisely  in  that  de- 
gree, and  on  the  ground  of  a  likeness  of  nature,  is  there  a  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  God,  who  is  all  holy.  And  the  tendency  is 
mutual ;  existing  on  tlie  part  of  God,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  creature. 

3.  But  the  instinct  of  returu,  which  exists  in  the  soul  so 
soon  as  it  is  truly  the  subject  of  the  divine  operation,  and  resumes 
anything  of  the  divine  nature,  is  different  in  different  persons. 
This  is  illustrated  by  streams  or  torrents,  that  come  down  from 
the  mountains.  From  the  ocean  they  came  ; — to  the  ocean  they 
are  returning.  Righteousness  shall  flow  on  as  a  mighty  stream. 
But  all  streams  do  not  flow  alike. 

4.  Some  torrents,  like  one  class  of  regenerated  souls,  are 
feeble  in  their  beginning.  They  acquire  strength  ;  but  they  do 
it  gradually  and  slowly.  Sometimes  they  meet  with  an  impedi- 
ment, a  rock  or  some  other  obstacle,  which  obstructs  their  pro- 
gress for  a  time,  and  makes  them  no  better  than  a  standing  pool. 
When  they  have  escaped  from  this  impediment,  they  still  retain 
their  former  characteristics  ;  and  wind  onward  circuitously  and 
slowly.  They  are  not  altogether  without  life,  and  without  utility. 
Here  aud  tliere  their  banks  are  green  ;  and  a  few  scattered  flowers 
drink  refreshment  from  their  waters.  After  a  while  they  depart 
from  sight ;  perhaps  their  inconsiderable  waters  are  diasi})ated 
and  drunk  up  in  the  wide  expanse  of  some  arid  plain.  Perhaps 
they  pass  on  and  are  lost  in  some  other  larger  river,  or  are 
mingled  and  lost  in  the  bosom  of  some  lake.  They  do  not  reach 
the  ocean. 
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T).  Oilier  tonviits,  ivnivsoiitiiiL;;  aiiotlicr  class,  seem  to  start 
tVoMi  a  I'lillor  t'ouiitain,  and  iiiori'  rapidly  to  acquire  increase.  As 
liiev  atlvanco  onward  towards  the  mm,  tlioy  oxjiand  into  rivers. 
j\luny  arc  the  vessels.  lari;er  and  s  i:aller,  whi.li  tlioy  bear  ;  rich 
is  the  niorcluuulise  whirli  lloat-;  npon  them  ;  but  freighted  with 
goods  Inith  frcnn  heaven  and  tVoni  earth,  they  seein  to  jOjrow 
sluggish  in  their  own  opulence.  The  impulse  which  bears  them 
on  to  the  great  deej),  slumbers.  And,  winding  here  and  there, 
they  empty  tliemselvcs  at  last  into  some  bay,  or  sound,  or  other 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  there  arc  lost, 

(».  All  have  a  tendency  to  the  sea  ;  but  with  much  variety 
I'f  impulse  and  progress.  And,  accordingly,  she  goes  on  to  state, 
that  there  are  other  torrents  which  represent  another  class, 
namely,  those  who  Jmnger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  who 
cannot  and  will  not  be  satisfied,  till  their  souls  are  brought  into 
the  most  intimate  nnion  with  God.  If  these  torrents  are  turned 
from  their  course  by  any  obstacle,  they  resume  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  the  nearest  possible  direction.  If  they  meet  with 
obstacles  so  extensive  as  to  stop  them  entirely,  they  do  not  be- 
come inert  and  stagnant,  but  they  get  strength  moment  by 
moment,  accumulating  wave  upon  wave,  till  they  pass  trium- 
phantly over  them.  They  bear  their  treasures  ;  but  they  will 
not  stop.  They  nourish  the  flowers  upon  their  banlcs,  but  tliey 
le.ive  them  to  shine  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  pass  on. 
They  are  not  satisfied,  till  they  reach  and  mingle  with  the  great 
ocean.  There  they  are  made  one  with  the  water  of  waters  ;  they 
become  a  part  of  it ;  vast  navies  float  upon  its  bosom  ;  the  world's 
commerce  passes  over  it. 

She  makes  a  distinction  between  a  will  perfectly  harmonious, 
and  a  will  merely  submissive.  A  will  entirely  harmonious  car- 
ries with  it  the  heart  as  well  as  the  conscience.  The  will  of  an 
obedient  servant,  who  does  what  he  is  bound  to  do,  is  submis- 
sive. The  will  of  tlie  affectionate  son,  who  not  only  does  what 
he  is  bound  to  do,  but  loves  to  do  it,  is  not  only  submissive  but 
is  harmonious,  is  not  only  concordant,  but  is  one.  So  that  when 
IMadame  Guyon  insists  so  much  as  she  does  on  a  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  will  as  the  highest  result  of  Christian  experience, 
she  means  somctliing  more  than  that  union  of  the  will,  which 
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consists  in  a  mei'e  cessation  from  rebellion  ;  she  means  an  union 
lohicli  carries  the  heart  with  it. 

And  then  the  question  comes,  How  is  this  harmony  to  be 
brought  about  ;  a  harmony,  which  places  the  centre  of  all 
human  wills  in  the  centre  of  the  Eternal  Will  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  just  in  proportion  as  we  dislodge  the  human  life  from 
its  own  centre,  which  is  Self,  it  has  a  tendency,  by  the  law  of 
its  own  nature,  to  seek  the  True  Centre,  which  is  God.  But 
what  is  it  for  the  human  life  to  be  loosened  and  dislodged  from 
its  own  centre  ?  It  is  to  recognise,  in  everything  which  is  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  to  it,  its  entire  dependence  on  God,  and 
to  be  willing  to  receive  every  such  thing  in  God's  way,  in  God's 
time,  and  on  God's  conditions.  And  in  the  first  place  it  must 
renounce  salvation  from  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  sal- 
vation from  God  through  Christ.  And  then,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  self-renunciation  in  which  it  receives  forgiveness  for 
past  sins,  it  must  be  willing  to  receive  also  its  strength,  its  wis- 
dom, its  moral  and  religious  good,  what  may  be  called  its  cloAly 
sjyirittial  bread,  from  God,  living  upon  the  Divine  Fountain 
which  flows  unceasingly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  life 
from  the  Divine  Life,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  the  soul. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  struggle  begins ;  it  is  here  that  the 
struggle  is  continued.  ^ATien  men  begin  to  see  that  they  are 
lost  out  of  God,  and  when  God  implants  within  them  the  in- 
stinct of  return,  and  they  begin  to  put  forth  their  hands  and  to 
struggle  in  the  right  direction,  they  then  begin  to  feel,  and  not 
till  then,  the  strength  of  the  chains  which  bind  them.  The  first 
struggle  is  to  renounce  all  fondness  and  all  claim  for  agency  and 
merit  in  the  matter  of  their  salvation  from  the  penalty  of  their 
j)ast  sins.  So  that  the  first  crucifixion  of  self  begins  at  the  cross 
of  Chri.^t. 

Terrible  is  the  struggle  oftentimes  at  this  point.  God  can 
never  yield,  because,  being  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  having  till 
truth,  especially  all  moral  truth,  embodied  as  it  were,  and  re- 
alized, and  made  a  true  life  in  Himself,  He  never  can  violate  the 
truth.  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  it  is  an  eternal 
hiw  in  morals, — the  opposite  of  which  is  an  eternal  falsehood,  be- 
cause it  never  was  and  ncvc!-  cm  be  the  law, —  that,  where  there 
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i^^  ciiiiu",  tlu'iv  inusl  ho  sutl'eiiiig  And  siilloiiiii;-  which  atleiuls 
upon  ciinu'.  anil  is  (ho  iiecessari/  result  of  crime,  is  not  inercly 
siitloriiii;,  hut  is  lotrihiition,  is  j>imin?imenf.  This  relation  of  crime 
uiul  puuislunout  (J oil  can  never  ulter,  unless,  by  an  arbitrary 
act,  lie  can  change  right  into  wrong  and  wrong  into  right,  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  God.  God,  there- 
fore, in  the  jierson  of  His  Son,  not  only  knowing  but  realizing  in 
Himself  the  inunntability  of  the  reipiisitions  of  the  law,  took  the 
penalty  of  its  violation  on  Himself,  in  order  that  man,  who  had 
incurred  the  penalty  by  sin,  might  be  forgiven.  And  it  was  not 
merely  an  exhibited  or  apparent  suffering,  which  God,  "  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  endured  ;  not  a  mere  spectacle  ;  but  a  real 
snfleiing.  God,  therefore,  because  He  cannot  possibly  meet  him 
on  any  other  ground  or  in  any  other  place,  unless  he  meets  him 
{IS  a  righteous  judge,  meets  man  in  the  cross  of  Christ ; — He 
meets  him  on  Calvary  and  not  on  Sinai.  And  the  first  act  of 
submission,  the  first  act  in  which  man  recognises  God  as  the 
Givei-  of  the  true  life,  is,  and  must  he  there. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  purchase  of 
forgiveness  in  Christ  is  the  purchase  of  a  neio  life  ;  and  all  ad- 
ditional blessings  flow  through  him.  Man  is  not  only  to  be 
detached  from  his  own  centre  in  the  matter  of  forgiveness  ;  but 
is  to  be  detached  from  the  same  centre,  which  is  Self,  in  every- 
thing else.  As  every  good  thing  really  comes  from  God  ;  so 
every  good  thing  must  be  received  and  recognised  as  coming 
from  him  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  And  it  is  here  that  we  see 
the  necessity  of  inward  crucifixion,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  must  be  conducted.  The  soul  must  be  detached  from  every- 
thing, on  which  it  rests  out  of  God. 

Tiiere  are  two  great  principles  on  which  this  result  depends  ; 
that  by  which,  in  the  language  of  Madame  Guyon,  we  become 
nulltiiKj  in  ourselves,  and  give  ourselves  to  God  entirely ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  we  fully  believe  in  God  as  accepting  the  ofFer- 
inir  which  we  have  thus  made.  And  it  is  here  often  that  we 
find  the  exercise  and  trial  of  our  faith.  Strt)ng  faith  is  requi- 
site. Relying  simply  upon  the  promise,  which  is  given  and 
))ledged  to  all  those  who  are  fully  consecrated,  we  are  to  receive 
God  as  our  God  and  portion,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  in 
all  that  He  now  is,  and  in  all  that  He  can  be  to  us  in  time  to 
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come ;  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  in  the  administration  of  His  pro- 
vidences, and  in  the  "  daily  bread"  of  His  grace,  dispensed  to  us 
moment  by  moment.  And  He  becomes  to  us  in  this  way,  not 
only  all  that  He  is  in  fact,  but  all  that  we  can  desire  Him  to  he; 
because,  relying  on  His  promises  as  virtually  the  substance  or 
realization  of  that  which  is  hoped  for,  we  find  our  desires  already 
fulhlled  by  anticipation  ;  although  His  present  administration 
in  respect  to  us  may  be,  in  some  respects,  mysterious  and  trying. 
The  soul,  therefore,  which  is  represented  by  the  torrent,  that 
rushes  onward  to  the  ocean  as  its  resting-place,  and  is  not  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  or  out  of  the  ocean,  lays  itself  as  it 
were,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Its  language 
is,  "  I  am  thine.  31ake  me  ivhaf,  ivith  thine  assistance,  I  desire 
and  purpose  to  he."  God,  in  accepting  the  gift,  accomplishes 
upon  it  that  for  which  it  was  given. 

At  this  point  Madame  Guyon  begins  to  describe  accurately 
and  minutely,  the  further  progress  of  inward  crucifixion  in  its 
details.  She  does  not  rely  upon  the  statements  of  other  experi- 
mental Avriters,  but  draws  chiefly  from  what  she  herself  had 
passed  through,  and  had  witnessed  in  other  cases. 

And  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  she  shews, 
in  souls  that  are  prepared  for  it  by  divine  grace,  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  Faith  develops  itself  step  by  step,  and  in  higher  and 
higher  degrees,  in  precise  accordance  with  the  process  of  inward 
crucifixion.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  suul  is  smidered  from  the 
ties  which  bound  it  inordinately  to  the  earth,  just  in  that  pro- 
portion, it  increases  in  the  strength  of  its  faith,  and  rises  into 
harmony  with  God.  In  tact,  sundered  from  the  world,  which 
was  its  previous  source  of  life,  it  could  not  live  without  faith  in 
that  which  is  separated  from  the  world.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  general. view,  that  she  describes  the  progress  of  the  inward 
life,  not  merely  by  degrees  of  crucifixion,  but  cliiefly  and  espe- 
cially by  degrees  of  faith. 

The  soul,  in  the  first  degree  of  laith,  has  a  true  life  in  God, 
but  not  a  full  or  perfect  life.  The  soul,  in  this  degree,  loves 
God,  but  it  adheres  too  strongly  and  takes  too  nuich  delight  in 
the  (jifts  of  God  (meaning  here  the  external  gifts,  such  as  the 
conveniences  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  society  and  frien(lshi[),) 
cnrisideied  r^s■  seiwraie  from  (rod,  Himself     It  recognises  and 
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liu-os,  in  i^^'iieral,  llu>  jMoviiloncos  of  God  ;  but  when  tlicy  ap- 
l)ro:u'h  very  iiciir  and  liot'onio  ])ersonally  very  atHictive,  it  is  apt 
to  sliew  soniothini;  of  restU'ssnoss  and  uusubniission.  Combined 
witb  a  disposition  to  do  tlie  will  of  (Jod,  tliero  is  too  nuicii  of 
"  t'lnj^i'csseuicni,"  or  undue  eagerness  to  do  it,  and  not  enough  of 
that  liuniility  and  quietness  of  spirit,  which  waits  for  his  time 
of  doing  it.  It  performs  religious  duties,  and  loves  to  perform 
tliem  ;  but  it  has  a  choice  as  to  time  and  place,  so  fixed  and 
strong,  as  sometimes  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  providential 
arrangements,  and  to  interfere  with  other  duties. 

In  the  second  and  other  higher  degrees  of  faith,  as  she  de- 
scribes the  mind's  sjiiritual  progress,  the  soul,  in  undergoing  the 
process  of  inward  crucili.x'ion,  becomes  detaclied  from  these  faults 
and  sins.  But  there  still  remain  others.  The  soul,  for  instance, 
in  this  stage  of  its  progress,  rests  more  or  less  upon  a  human 
arm  ; — human  opinions,  which  are  adverse  to  its  course,  cause 
it  trouble  ;  human  approbation  and  human  applause  sometimes 
give  it  strength,  wdiich  Avould  be  better  if  it  came  directly  from 
God.  But  God,  operating  by  outward  processes  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  inward  crucifixion,  takes  away  one  proj)  after  an- 
other, smiting  the  arm  of  humanity  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
divine  arm,  till  the  soul  (which  it  cannot  do,  without  an  increase 
of  faith  corresponding  to  the  facts  and  process  of  such  inward 
crucifixion,)  rests  solidly  upon  the  great  Centre,  and  upon  that 
centre  alone. 

Such  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of  this  interesting  work.  The 
terms  in  which  she  describes  the  successive  and  deeply  trying 
steps  of  a  thorough  inward  crucifixion,  remind  one  strongly  of 
her  own  personal  history.  She  describes  in  a  great  degree, 
though  not  exclusively,  from  herself.  And  this,  while  it  contri- 
butes to  the  interest  of  the  work,  constitutes  in  reality  one  of  its 
defects,  considered  as  a  work  to  be  read  and  followed  by  others. 
It  would  not  be  entirely  safe  to  take  the  experience  of  any  one 
individual  in  all  its  particulars,  as  the  precise  mode  of  the 
divine  operation  in  all  other  cases.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
further,  that  she  was  constitutionally  imaginative.  Conse- 
quently viewing  things  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  she  expresses 
herself  more  strongly  than  a  person  with  less  imagination  would 
be  likely  to  do.     Her  expressions,  therefore,  especially  when 
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compared  with  what  she  says,  from  time  to  time,  ia  other 
phices,  ma}''  sometimes  justly  be  received  in  a  modified  sense. 
The  work  may  justly  be  considered,  however,  whatever  criticisms 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  upon  it,  as  a  very  valuable  and 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  documents  of  religious  experi- 
ence, especially  in  the  highest  forms  in  which  it  seems  to  be 
realized  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Leaves  Thonon  for  Turin  in  the  summer  of  1684 — Mount  Cenis — Her  feelings  at 
this  time — Persons  that  accompanied  her — Circumstances  which  led  her  to  go  to 
Turin — Marchioness  of  Prunai — Her  journey  through  the  Pass  of  Mount  Cenis, 
and  her  reception  and  labours  at  Turin — Religious  feelings — Efforts  by  written 
coiTespondence — Letter  of  advice  to  a  young  preacher — Of  Dreams — The  Dream 
of  the  sacred  island. 

She  decided,  for  various  reasons,  to  attempt  to  reach  Turin, 
the  capital  of  Piedmont,  situated  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  south-east  from  Geneva,  and  a  little  more  from  Thonon. 
Its  site  is  on  a  vast  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  Italian 
side,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Po. 

The  route  would  be,  I  suppose,  from  Thonon  to  Chambery, 
through  Geneva  and  Anneci,  and  from  Chambery  through  Mont- 
meillant,  to  the  celebrated  Alpine  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  and 
thence  to  Susa  and  Turin. 

Mount  Cenis  was  not  passable  then,  as  it  has  since  been  render- 
ed by  the  efforts  of  the  French  Government,  for  carriages  ;  but 
those  who  went  ov^er  it  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot  or  on  mules, 
or  were  carried  in  litters  borne  by  porters.  A  journey  along 
frightful  precipices,  and  over  mountains  i)iled  to  the  clouds, 
accompanied  too  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  those  who 
were  prosecuting  it  had  no  home,  no  resting  place,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  trying  to  any  one  whose  mind  was  not  sus- 
tained by  strong  faith. 

"  The  words,"  she  says,  "  which  are  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  were  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind.  '  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  hut  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  ivhere  to  lay  his  head.' 
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"  'I'liis  I  liavo  siiK'o  exitoiiiMiccHl  in  all  its  extent,  having  no 
sure  aluHle.  iu>  reliijife  aiiiDiig  my  iViends,  who  were  asliained  of 
me,  jviul  openly  renouneed  me  at  the  time  when  there  was  a 
great  anil  general  outcry  against  me ;  nor  among  my  relations, 
the  most  o(  whom  declared  themselves  my  adversaries,  and  were 
my  greatest  persecutors  ;  while  others  looked  on  me  with  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  I\Iy  state  Itegan  to  be  like  that  oi' Jol), 
when  he  was  left  of"  all.  Or  ])erhaps  I  might  s<ay  with  David, 
'  For  till/  ,s(ilr  I  Imvi'  home  reproach  ;  nlmme  Itath  covered  my 
/are  ;  I  am  heconic  a  sfrant/cr  to  mij  brethren^  and  an  alien 
unto  my  mothers  children  ;  a  reitioach  to  men  and  despised  of 
the  people.' " 

►She  was  accompanied  by  Father  I^a  Combe,  her  spiritual 
director,  obliged  to  leave  nnder  similar  circumstances ;  by 
another  ecclesiastic  of  high  standing  and  merit,  who  had  been 
for  fomteen  years  a  teacher  in  theology,  whose  name  is  not 
given  ;  and  a  young  lad  from  France,  who  had  been  apprenticed 
to  some  mechanic  trade.  The  females  in  this  little  company 
were  ]\[adanic  CJuyon  and  her  little  daughter,  whom  she  carried 
with  her  froiu  place  to  place,  and  one  of  the  maid-servants 
who  came  with  her  from  France,  a  poor  and  humble  girl,  but 
rich  in  that  unchangeable  faith  which  rests  upon  inward 
renouncement ;  who  recognised  in  Madame  Giiyon  a  spiritual 
mother,  and  with  something  of  a  martyr's  spirit  shared  in  her 
wanderings  and  labours,  and  suffered  with  her  in  her  long 
im])risonments. 

The  men  went  through  the  mountain  passes  on  mules,  the 
females  on  litters.  She,  who  but  a  few  years  before  had 
resided  amid  the  ease  and  elegancies  of  the  capital  of  France, 
was  now  a  wanderer,  with  the  precipice  at  her  feet  and  the 
avalanche  above  her  head.  But  God  is  the  God  of  the  rock  and 
of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  of  the  cultured  field  and  valleys  ; 
and  she  saw  in  these  mighty  and  terrific  piles,  which  the 
lightnings  had  smitten  but  not  destroyed,  which  the  thunders 
had  struck  but  never  removed  from  their  places,  an  emblem  of 
the  strength  of  that  arm,  on  which  her  soul  rested. 

God  had.  prepared  her  a  refuge  in  Turin.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  the  city  of  Turin  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank,  the 
Marchioness  of  Piunai,  distinguislied  alike  by  her  position  in 
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society,  her  powers  of  niiinl,  and  lier  sincere  piety.  Her  brother 
was  at  that  time  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  Marchioness  had  been  a  woman  of  sorrow,  having 
been  left  a  widow  at  an  early  period  of  life.  She  had  quitted  the 
noise  and  splendour  of  the  Court  for  the  more  silent  satisfaction 
of  a  retired  life,  "  This  lady,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  was  one 
of  extraordinary  piety.  With  many  things  in  her  situation 
Avhich  might  have  furnished  inducements  to  a  different  course, 
she  nevertheless  continued  a  widow,  notwithstanding  repeated 
offers  of  marriage.  Her  great  object  in  doing  this  was,  that  she 
might,  with  less  distraction,  consecrate  herself  to  Christ  without 
reserve." 

The  Marchioness  of  Prunai  had  heard  of  Madame  Guyon. 
There  was  a  similarity  in  their  respective  situations  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  her.  The  position  of  Madame  Guyon  in 
society,  her  early  widowhood,  her  entire  consecration  to  Christ's 
cause,  her  self-denying  labours,  corresponding  in  so  many  re- 
spects with  her  own  situation  and  her  own  feelings,  touched  the 
chord  of  heart-felt  sympathy.  Having  heard  of  her  sickness  at 
Thonon,  and  the  troubles  likely  to  await  her  there,  she  sent  her 
a  letter  .by  express,  conveying  her  Christian  and  friendly  sym- 
pathy, and  inviting  her  to  come  to  Turin  and  reside  with 
herself.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  w  hich  repeated  the  invitation 
more  strongly,  she  included  Father  La  Combe. 

"  As  the  invitation  was  given,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  with- 
out any  anticipation  of  it,  and  without  any  design  on  our  part, 
it  was  natural  and  reasonable  for  us,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  believe  that  it  was  God's  will  for  us  to  go.  And  we 
thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  His  appointment,  seeing  our- 
selves chased  on  the  one  side  and  desired  on  the  othei',  to  draw 
us  out  of  the  reproach  and  persecution  under  which  w^e  laboured." 

This  little  company,  with  the  world's  curse  and  with  God's 
blessing,  were  winding  their  way  tlu'ough  the  valleys  of  the 
Maurienne,  and  over  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Cenis,  and  alonu-  the 
baidvs  of  the  Doria.  The  Lord,  who  casts  up  a  highway  for  his 
ransomed  people  to  walk  in,  directed  their  steps.  They  were 
received  at  Tiu-in  by  the  Marchioness  with  all  that  kindness 
and  Christian  affection  which  her  letters  had  led  them  to  expect. 
La  Combe  remained  but  a  short  time.     He  received  an  invita- 
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tion  from  tlio  IMsliop  of  Vorceil,  a  consitlenible  town  of  Pied- 
mont, uliout  forty  miles  clistaiit  iVom  Turin.  To  this  he  thought 
it  liis  duty  to  accede. 

Turin  was  not  iVi;arikHl  by  Madame  Guyon  as  a  permanent 
tield  of  labour.  She  had  gone  there,  because  obliged  to  ieavo 
Savoy  so  suddenly  she  knew  not  where  else  to  go.  It  was  a 
jthice,  therefore,  of  refuge  and  of  rest ;  but  still  in  some  degree 
a  place  of  religious  effort.  Her  hibours  seem  to  have  been 
chielly  with  persons  who  hehl  a  position  of  influence  in  the 
religious  world. 

"  It  pleased  God,"  she  says,  "  to  make  use  of  me  in  the  con- 
version of  two  or  three  ecclesiastics.  Attaclied  to  the  prevalent 
views  and  practices,  their  repugnance  to  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  of  an  inward  life  w^as  at  fiist  great.  One  of  these  persons, 
when  he  first  gained  a  knowledge  of  my  objects,  which  were 
well  know^n  from  letters  which  had  been  received  at  Turin, 
vilified  me  very  much.  But  God  at  length  led  him  to  see  his 
errors,  and  gave  him  new  dispositions." 

The  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  all  in  French,  have  been 
published  in  their  collected  form,  in  forty  volumes.  Some  of 
her  works,  published  separately,  particularly  her  Life,  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  Her  labours  in  writing 
wei-e  not  limited  to  formal  treatises.  Correspondence  was  one 
of  the  means  of  religious  influence  wdiich  she  exercised. 

The  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  Madame  Guyon  wrote,  and 
the  effect  of  what  she  Avrote  upon  numerous  persons,  were  re- 
markable. At  Paris,  at  Ge.x,  at  Thonon,  at  Turin,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  convent  and  the  prison,  her  pen  was  constantly 
employed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a  period  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  when  she  did  not  keep  up  a  wide  cor- 
respondence. All  classes  of  persons,  no  matter  how  high  or  how 
low,  shared  in  her  labours  in  this  way,  if  there  was  any  prospect 
of  doing  them  good.  Five  ])rinted  volumes  remain  to  us.  She 
received  many  letters  from  Paris  during  her  residence  at  Gex  ; 
especially  from  ])ersons  who  had  a  reputation  for  holiness. 
"Among  otheis,"  she  says,  "  I  received  letters  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Lamoignon.  Another  young  lady,  who  had  access  to  my 
answers  to  her,  was  so  moved  with  the  statements  made  in 
them,  that  she  sent  me  a  hundred  pistoles  for  the  Religious 
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House  at  Gex  in  which  I  resided  ;  letting  me  know  at  the  same 
time,  that,  whenever  we  wanted  money,  I  had  only  to  write  to 
her,  and  that  she  would  send  me  all  I  could  desire." 

Among  her  correspondents  we  find,  beside  her  spiritual  Direc- 
tors, M.  Bertot  and  Father  La  Combe,  the  names  of  Poiret,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  especially  in  the  mystic  or 
experimental  theology,  the  Abbe  de  Wattenville  of  the  city  of 
Berne,  Mademoiselle  de  Venoge  of  Lausanne,  M.  Monod,  a  man 
of  some  distinction  both  in  science  and  in  civil  life,  the  Baron- 
Metternich,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  who  for  some  time  was  the 
French  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
Cambray.  To  these,  among  many  others  now  unknown,  it 
would  be  safe  to  add  tlie  four  daughters,  all  of  them  duchesses 
in  rank,  of  the  celebrated  Colbert,  together  with  two  at  least  of 
their  husbands,  the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  what  follows,  we  propose 
to  give  portions  of  her  correspondence.  Dates  and  names  are 
sometimes  gone ;  but  that  does  not  essentially  alter  its  value. 
Her  letters  generally  relate  to  the  subject  of  experimental  reli- 
gion. The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  young  man, 
about  to  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry. 

"  When  the  heart  is  once  gained,"  she  says,  speaking  of 
preachers,  "  all  the  rest  is  soon  amended.  But  when,  instead  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  they  direct  their 
hearers  to  the  practice  of  outward  ceremonies  chiefly,  but  little 
fruit  comes  of  it.  If  those  priests  who  have  charge  of  the 
country  parishes,  were  zealous  in  inculcating  imvard  instead  of 
outivard  religion,  the  most  desirable  results  would  follow.  The 
shepherds  in  tending  their  flocks,  would  have  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Anchorites.  The  ploughman,  in  following  the  plough, 
would  hold  a  blessed  communion  with  God.  Those  who  prac- 
tise the  mechanic  arts,  fatigued  with  their  labours,  would  find 
rest,  and  would  gather  eternal  fruits  in  God.  Crimes  would  ho 
banished ;  the  face  of  the  Church  would  be  renewed ;  Jesus 
Christ  would  reign  in  peace  everywhere.  Oh,  the  inexpressible 
loss,  which  is  caused  by  a  neglect  of  inward  religion  !  What  a 
fearful  account  will  those  persons  be  obliged  to  render,  to  whom 
this  hidden  treasure  has  been  committed,  but  who  have  con- 
cealed it  from  their  people  !" 

r 
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Tlio  lot  tor  to  wliit-li  we  liavo  rolorred,  addrossod  to  a  young 
man  \vhon  ho  \va><  about  ontoriug  tlio  ministry,  is  as  follows."'' 

''  Sir, — The  singleness  of  spirit  and  the  candour  with  which 
you  have  written  to  me,  ])loasc  mc  much.  You  are  about  to 
preach  the  (Jospol  of  Christ.  In  answorinj;  your  letter,  1  will 
avail  myself  of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me,  and  en- 
deavour io  make  one  or  two  sugi^ostions. 

"  And  in  the  first  place,  1  would  observe,  that  a  person  in  the 
responsible  and  solemn  situation  to  which  you  are  called,  should 
never  jn-each  osfcnfatiousli/.  In  other  words,  be  careful  never 
to  ])reach  with  the  purpose  of  shewing  your  intellectual  power, 
your  learning,  and  eloquence.  Preach  in  a  plain,  simple  manner ; 
and  let  mc  add,  that  the  matter  is  still  more  important  than  the 
manner.  Be  careful  trJiaf  you  preach,  as  well  as  how  you  preach. 
Preach  nothing  but  the  Gospel, — the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  permit  me  to  say  fui'ther,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
that  you  should  preach  it  as  a  kingdom  near  at  hand ;  as  some- 
thing, not  a  great  way  off,  but  to  be  received  and  realized  now. 
Aim  at  the  heart.  If  men  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  icithin  them, 
in  the  exercise  of  faith  and  in  right  dispositions,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  in  outward  cevemanies  and  jn-acticesSj  they  will  not  fail  to 
find  it. 

"  Another  remark  I  have  to  make  is  this.  Always  remember 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  designed  to  be  the  Temple  of  the  living 
God.  In  that  temple,  framed  for  eternity.  He  desires  to  dwell 
much  more  than  in  temples  made  with  human  hands.  He 
Himself  built  it.  And  when,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  permit 
Him  to  enter.  He  exercises  there  a  perpetual  priesthood.  God, 
therefore,  is  ready  to  come,  and  to  take  up  His  abode  in  the 
heart,  if  men  are  desirous  of  it.  But  men  themselves  have 
something  to  do.  Teach  those  to  whom  you  preach,  to  disen- 
gage their  minds  from  the  world,  to  be  recollected  and  prayerful, 
and  with  sincerity  and  upriglitness  to  seek,  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  'the  Lord  and  his  strength,  to  seek  his  face  ever- 
more.'    (Ps.  cv.  4.) 

"  Again,  to  render  your  preaching  truly  effective,  it  must  be 
the  product  of  love,  and  of  entire  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 

*  See  a  "  Dissertation  on  Pure  Love/'  bj  the  ArcliLIshop  of  Cambray,  with  an 
Apologetic  Preface.     Dublin,  1739. 
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flowing  from  a  real  inward  experience ;  from  the  fulness  of  a 
believing  and  sanctified  heart.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  your 
sennons  will  not,  I  think,  partake  of  a  controversial  spirit,  which 
is  much  to  be  avoided.  Men  who  are  controversial,  led  away 
by  strong  party  feelings,  are  apt  to  utter  falsehoods,  when  they 
think  they  are  uttering  the  truth.  Besides,  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  so  much  narrows  and  dries  up  the  heart  as  con- 
troversy. 

"  Shall  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  other  suggestion  ?  It  is 
very  desirable,  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  ministry  especially, 
that  you  should  spend  a  portion  of  your  time,  and  that  perhaps 
not  a  small  portion,  in  communion  with  God  in  retirement. 
Let  your  own  soul  first  be  filled  with  God's  Spirit ;  and  then, 
and  not  otherwise,  will  you  be  in  a  situation  to  communicate  of 
that  divine  fulness  to  others.  No  man  can  give  what  he  has 
not ;  or  if  a  man  has  grace,  but  has  it  in  a  small  degree,  he 
may,  in  dispensing  to  others,  impart  to  them  what  is  necessary 
for  himself.  Let  him  first  make  himself  one  with  the  great 
Fountain,  and  then  he  may  always  give,  or  be  the  instrument 
of  giving,  without  being  emptied. 

"  How  wonderful,  how  blessed  are  the  fruits,  when  the  preacher 
seeks  the  divine  glory  alone,  and  lets  himself  be  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  !  Such  a  preacher  can  hardly  fail  of  gaining  souls 
to  Him  who  has  redeemed  them  with  His  blood.  Preach  in 
this  manner,  and  you  will  find  that  your  sermons  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  others.  Far  from  exhausting 
you,  they  will  fill  you  more  and  more  with  God,  who  loves  to 
give  abundantly,  when,  without  seeking  ourselves,  and  desirous 
of  nothing  but  the  promotion  of  His  own  glory,  we  shed  abroad 
what  He  gives  us  upon  others. 

"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  are  the  effects,  when  men 
preach  with  other  views,  and  on  other  principles ; — men,  who 
honour  God  ivith  their  lijys  when  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him, 
And  they  are  not  more  injurious  to  others,  than  they  are  raiser- 
able  in  themselves.  God  has  created  them,  on  purpose  to  make 
them  infinitely  happy  by  possessing  Him,  but  they  make  them- 
selves utterly  miserable  by  striving  to  possess  all  things  out  of 
Him. — I  close  with  simply  adding  my  supplication,  that  God 
may  not  only  instruct  you  in  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned, 
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but,  tnoieovor,  iimy  phue  you  iu  a  situation  wliich  will  l»o  most 
nci'onlant  with  the  ilivino  glory  and  your  own  good. 

'Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

Dreams  generally  have  relation  to  our  waking  thoughts,  being 
of  a  religious  tendency  or  otherwise,  as  the  general  state  of  our 
lieart  is ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  lemaik  of  no  less  a  philosopher 
than  President  Edwards,  that  we  may  profitably  notice  our 
dreams,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them,  in  part,  our  predomi- 
nant inclinations.  Still  they  arc  not  to  be  considered  as  of 
much  account.  And,  accordingly,  but  little  has  been  said  of 
them  hitherto.  One  will  now  be  given,  which  occurred  in  this 
jieriod  of  her  life. 

"  It  was  about  this  time,"  she  relates,  "  I  had  a  dream,  which 
left  a  sweet  impression  on  my  mind.  As  I  dreamed,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  wide  ocean  spread  out  before  me.  Many  were  its 
shoals  and  breakers,  and  its  stormy  waters  roared.  In  the  midst 
of  this  troubled  sea,  there  arose  an  island,  lofty  and  difficult  of 
access,  where  it  touched  the  water ;  but  in  the  interior  where  it 
arose  again  into  a  lofty  summit,  it  was  full  of  beauty.  To  this 
island  and  this  interior  mountain,  I  was  in  some  way  myste- 
riously carried.  They  said  it  was  called  Lebanon.  Forests  of 
cedars,  and  all  beautiful  trees,  grew  there.  In  the  wood  there 
were  lodges,  where  those  who  chose  might  enter ;  and  couches 
of  repose  were  spread  for  them.  Here,  in  this  place  of  divine 
beauty,  all  things  were  changed  from  what  we  see  them  in  the 
natural  world.  All  was  full  of  purity,  innocence,  truth.  The 
birds  sang  and  sported  among  the  branches,  without  fear  that 
insidious  foes  would  watch  and  destroy  them.  The  lamb  and 
the  wolf  were  there  together  in  peace.  So  that  I  was  reminded 
of  that  beautiful  prophecy  of  Isaiah, — '  The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; 
and  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  Holy  Mountain,' 

"  As  I  thus  contemplated,  in  my  dream,  on  this  scene  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  who  should  appear  before  me  but  that 
beloved  one,  the  spouse  of  holy  souls,  the  Saviour  of  men  ! 
He  condescended  to  come  near  me,  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and 
to  speak  to  me.  When  we  had  looked  round  upon  this  divine 
work,  this  new  Paradise,  He  directed  my  attention  to  the  wide 
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waters  which  surrounded  us,  to  its  rocks  and  foaming  breakers, 
and  pointed  out  to  me  here  and  there  one  who  was  struggling 
onward,  with  more  or  less  of  courage  and  hope,  to  this  island 
and  mountain  of  God.  Some  appeared  to  be  entirely  over- 
whelmed, buried  in  the  waves  but  not  yet  wholly  gone,  and 
when  the  Saviour  was  directing  my  attention  to  these,  and  lay- 
ing His  injunction  that  such,  in  particular,  should  receive  from 
me  whatever  sympathy  and  aid  I  could  give  them,  my  spirit 
was  so  much  affected  that  I  awoke.  The  sweet  impression  which 
this  dream  left  upon  my  spirit  continued  many  days." 

Such  a  dream,  without  ascribing  to  it  any  supernatural  im- 
port, was  calculated  to  console  her  feelings,  and  to  confirm  her 
in  her  general  conviction,  that  her  great  business  was  to  aid 
souls,  amid  the  multiplied  perils  which  beset  them,  in  seeking 
the  way  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Circumstances  which  led  to  her  return  to  France — State  of  things  in  Italy  at  that 
time — Some  account  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Guide — 
Opposition  to  his  views — III  treatment  of  liis  followers — Course  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  Yespiniani— Imprisonment  of  Molinos  and  death — Her  return  from  Turin 
in  Piedmont  to  Grenoble  in  France  in  the  Autumn  of  1684 — Reasons  for  going 
to  Grenoble — Advice  of  a  female  friend  resident  there — Her  domestic  arrange- 
ments— Remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Grenoble — Dealings  of  God  with  somo 
indiriduals — Conversion  of  a  Knight  of  Malta — Her  labours  with  the  Sisters  of 
one  of  the  Convents  of  the  city — Establishment  of  a  Hospital  for  sick  persons. 

Madame  Guyon  looked  upon  Turin  as  a  place  of  refuge 
rather  than  a  field  of  permanent  labour.  During  these  few 
months  she  found  something  to  do,  and  her  labours  were  not 
without  effect.  But  whether  it  was  owing  to  Italian  usages  and 
manners,  so  different  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, or  to  the  difference  of  the  language  of  the  country,  which, 
although  she  undoubtedly  had  command  of  it,  must  have  been 
employed  by  her  with  some  embarrassment,  or  to  some  other 
reasons,  she  found  tliat  her  mind  turned  back  to  France.  France 
called  her  to  its  bosom,  nut  merely  because  it  was  the  place  of 
her  birth  ;  not  merely  because  it  was  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
its  natural  aspects,  in  its  valleys  and  rivcr.'^  and  forests  ;  but, 
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more  than  all  ami  aliovo  all,  because  Providonce  seemed  to  ber 
to  iiulioute,  tbat  ber  labours  ami  ber  suilerings  would  be  tbcre. 

Certainly  sbe  nuist  have  felt,  that  it  was  difficult,  under  tho 
cxistinjj^  state  of  tbinj^s,  for  the  true  li<;bt  to  shine  much  in  Ital}'. 
It  is  well  known,  tiiat  the  people  of  the  Italian  states  have  been 
sul)ject,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  a  yoke  of  ceremonial 
bondage,  exceedingly  adverse  to  a  life  of  faith,  although  perhaps 
not  wholly  incompatible  with  it.  In  France,  for  the  most  part, 
nlthough  the  difficulty  has  been  the  same  in  kind,  it  has  been 
less  in  degree. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  what  has  just  been  said  of  Italy,  we 
may  mention  a  few  facts  of  some  historical  and  religious  interest. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  a  man  of  a  respectable  fjimily  and  blameless  life,  made 
his  appearance  in  Italy  as  a  religious  tcaclier  and  reformer.  He 
published  his  views  in  a  work  entitled  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
which  in  a  few  years  passed  through  twenty  editions  in  different 
languages.  The  princii>les  of  the  book,  which  have  been  much 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  were  similar  in  a  number  of 
respects,  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Madame 
Guyon.  He  not  only  insisted  upon  the  possession  of  religion 
experimentally,  but  maintained  also  those  high  doctrines  of 
present  and  eftective  sanctification.  He  attached  comparatively 
but  little  value  to  ceremonial  observances,  but  insisted  much 
upon  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  upon  ftuth  as  its  constituting 
principle.  His  doctrines  were  received  with  great  joy  by  many 
pious  persons,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  But  this  state  of  things 
continued  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  watchful  eye  of  Roman  Catholic  authority  noticed  this 
movement.  Molinos  was  seized  and  shut  up  in  prison.  Some 
hundreds  of  persons  were  subjected  to  the  same  ill  treatment ; 
some  of  them  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  others  distinguished 
for  rank.  Among  these  last  were  the  Count  and  Countess  Ves- 
piniani.  The  Countess,  strong  in  that  power  and  life  of  faith 
of  which  by  God's  grace  she  had  become  the  possessor,  answered 
the  judges  of  the  Inquisition  with  a  firmness  and  decision  which 
quite  astonished  them.  She  averred  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  priests  to  whom,  after  the  manner  (f  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  she  had   made  confession  ;  and  declared  opeidy  and 
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boldly,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an  ignominious  death  before  her, 
that  she  would  never  confess  to  a  priest  again,  but  to  God  onl}-. 
The  Inquisitors,  confounded  at  her  boldness,  and  not  daiing 
to  act  with  rigour  against  persons  of  such  high  rank,  set  the 
Countess  and  her  husband  at  liberty,  with  some  others.  But 
Molinos,  whose  irreproachable  life  and  profound  piety  had  made 
a  general  impression,  was  not  permitted  to  escape.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Spiritual  Guide  were  formally  examined  and 
condemned.  A  circular  letter,  emanating  from  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority,  was  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Italy, 
apprizing  them  that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in  their  dio- 
ceses, where  inadmissible  and  dangerous  errors  were  taught, 
under  the  pretence  of  inculcating  higher  experimental  doctrines. 
It  was  enjoined  upon  them  to  forbid  and  disperse  those  assem- 
blies, and  to  pursue  to  justice  such  as  should  be  found  adopting 
novelties,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regarded  as  here- 
tical and  criminal.  All  suspected  persons  were  closely  examined ; 
the  books  of  Molinos,  when  they  were  found  in  their  possession, 
were  taken  away ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  retain  and  read  any 
other  writings  of  a  similar  character  ;  such,  in  particular,  as  the 
Easy  Method  of  the  Inward  or  Contemplative  Life  by  Francis 
Malaval,*  and  the  Letters  on  the  ^ame  subject  of  Cardinal 
Petrucci,  Efforts  were  made  to  save  Molinos,  but  they  were 
ineffectual.  He  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  after 
many  years  of  close  confinement,  in  which  he  exhibited  the 
greatest  humility  and  peace  of  mind. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Madame  Guyon  knew  much  of  the 
progress  and  results  of  this  movement  at  this  time.  The  greater 
number  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it,  resided  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  But  she  saw  enough  in  the  inordinate  attachment  to 
the  existing  forms,  and  in  the  prevalent  deadness  to  the  life  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  to  convince  her,  that  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  much  success  in  the  labours  of  one  like  herself,  a  woman, 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  unfriended  and  com[)aratively  un- 
known. Some  years  after,  when  her  writings  were  subjected  to 
examination,  they  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  those 

*  Pratique  Facile  pour  elcver  I'Amo  a  la  Contemplation.  TImh  work  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  into  the  Italian  by  Lucio  Labacci. — Sec,  in  reference  to  this 
and  other  similar  works   Bossuet's  Ai.ies  de  fri  ('ondam)wtwn.  dee  Quietisks. 
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of  Moliiios  ;  were  (leiioimoed  as  eciually  heretical;  aiul  tlio 
ecclesiiistical  coiulonniatioii  of  the  propositions  of  the  fSpanisli 
priest  was  urged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  treating  hers  in  a  liko 
manner. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  turned  her  tlioughts  once  more 
to  France.  She  began  to  experience,  more  distinctly  than  she 
had  previously  done,  the  inward  consciousness,  that  God  designed 
to  use  her  as  an  iustnuneut  to  efll'ct  His  purposes.  And  accord- 
ingly, in  connexion  with  this  conviction,  she  could  hardly  fail 
to  see,  jiossessing  powers  the  strength  of  which  she  had  learned 
from  the  contlicts  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  that  her 
labours  would  probably  no  longer  be  in  obscure  and  remote 
places,  and  among  peasantry,  A  mere  instrument  as  she  was, 
and  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  began,  nevertheless,  to  feel  the 
greatness  of  her  personal  responsibility,  and  in  particular,  the 
importance  of  the  mission  to  which  God  had  called  her  ;  a  mis- 
sion, which  was  designed  to  recall  her  people  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified,  from  the  semblance  to  the  possession,  from 
the  ceremonial  to  the  substance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1684  she  left  Turin  for  France.  She 
returned  by  the  route  by  which  she  came  to  Montmeillant. 
Here,  when  it  seemed  Accessary  to  decide  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Grenoble,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Mont- 
meillant ;  and  unless  she  took  a  difl:erent  direction  and  returned 
again  to  Thonon  and  Geneva,  as  she  could  not  now  do  with 
much  propriety,  she  could  hardly  avoid  visiting  it. 

She  was  personally  acquainted  with  a  lady  residing  in 
Grenoble,  who  was  so  situated  as  to  give  her  some  aid  and 
advice.  This  lady,  who  Avas  not  merely  an  acquaintance  but  a 
personal /?'iewcZ,  she  speaks  of  as  "  an  eminent  servant  of  God." 

Grenoble,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
Turin,  is  an  ancient  and  populous  city  of  France,  situated  on 
the  river  Isere,  and  rendered  important  by  its  position,  its 
numbers,  and  its  local  influence.  The  lady  advised  her,  for 
religious  reasons  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  oljjects,  to  go 
no  further,  but  to  take  up  her  residence  for  a  time  in  that  city. 
Her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  subject  before  this  time  ; 
BO  much  so,  that  the  reflections  of  the  day  had  sometimes  given 
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existence  and  character  to  the  dreams  of  the  night.  "  Before  I 
arrived  at  Grenoble,"  sa3's  Madame  Guy  on,  "  the  lady,  my 
friend  who  resided  there,  saw  in  a  dream,  that  our  Lord  gave 
me  a  great  number  of  children,  all  uniformly  clad,  and  bearing 
in  their  spotless  dress  the  emblem  of  their  innocence  and  up- 
rightness. Her  first  impression  was,  as  she  permitted  her  mind 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  that  God  might  in  His  providence 
establish  me  at  Grenoble,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the 
children  of  the  hospital.  But  as  soon  as  she  told  it  to  me,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  another  interpretation,  more  appropriate  and 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  could  be  given  to  it.  The  impression 
left  upon  my  own  mind  was,  that  God  might  so  far  bless  my 
labours  as  to  give  me  a  number  of  spiritual  children  ; — the 
'  little  ones'  of  the  Gospel  ; — children  characterized  by  a  new 
heart,  by  innocence,  simplicity,  and  uprightness." 

It  appeared  to  Madame  Guyon,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  she  should  stop  for  a  time  here.  And  thinking  it 
not  best  to  rely  upon  the  ofiices  of  private  friendshiiD  for  those 
accommodations  which  would  be  necessary  for  her,  she  made 
arrangements  for  herself,  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could. 
And  accordingly  she  came  to  the  conclusion  to  place  her  little 
daughter  and  the  pious  maid-servant,  her  constant  attendant, 
who  had  shewn  her  devotedness  in  thus  twice  crossing  the  Alps 
with  her,  as  boarders  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  city.  She 
herself  took  retired  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow. 

She  did  not  visit  and  make  acquaintances  in  the  first  instance. 
It  had  not  been  her  custom.  Her  unalterable  conviction,  that 
it  indicates  a  want  of  religious  wisdom  and  faith  to  run  in 
advance  of  the  Divine  providences,  required  her  to  wait  and  to 
watch,  as  well  as  to  pray  and  to  act.  And  the  result  shewed 
that  those  who  trust  in  the  Lord  will  find  Him  all  that  their 
faith  expected  and  required  Him  to  be. 

She  sat  in  her  solitary  room  in  the  city  of  Grenoble,  in  silent 
communion  with  God  ;  a  stranger  almost  unknown.  But  God, 
who  gives  all  things  to  him  who  is  so  poor  in  spirit  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  nothing,  honours  and  loves  the  sanctified 
heart.  With  such  a  heart  God  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one.  A 
mighty  power  lives  in  the  very  presence  of  such  persons,  even 
when  outward  appearances  and  appliances  seem  to  be  against 
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thoni.  The  Iani;ua^:;e  of  Him  in  whom  they  trust  is, — "  TJie 
Ihitth'  is  not  i/ourtt,  but  God's.  I'\ar  not,  nor  he  dismayed ;  for 
the  Lord  iri/l  be  icith  you."     (2  Chron.  xx.  15,  17.) 

AhhoiiLijh,  with  the  oxcoptiou  of  a  single  family,  she  had 
scarcely  a  personal  aniuaintanee  at  Grenoble,  it  was  soon  gene- 
rally known,  l»y  being  circulated  from  one  to  another  of  those 
who  had  in  various  ways  heard  something  of  her  history,  that 
^hulame  (iuyon  was  in  the  city.  The  result  was,  (and  she 
speaks  of  it  as  something  as  quite  unexpected.)  that  within  a 
very  few  days  after  her  airival  some  of  the  most  pious  persons  in 
the  city  came  to  see  her.  The  fact  that  she  was  already  regarded 
and  denounced  by  many  as  an  unsettled  fugitive  and  a  heretic, 
(.lid  not  prevent  the  sympathy  of  pious  hearts.  And  many  of 
those  who  thus  visited  her,  came  not  merely  to  express  their 
respect  for  her  character  and  their  sympathy  in  her  trials,  but 
to  receive  that  religious  instruction  which  they  regarded  her  as 
eminently  qualified^  to  give.  It  was  here  as  it  had  been  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  at  Paris,  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  and  at  Turin. 
The  Spirit  of  God  attended  her. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  who  thus  came  to  her,  impressed 
by  the  profound  truths  which  she  uttered,  should  announce  to 
others  the  light  and  the  spiritual  blessings  they  were  thus 
receiving.  And,  accordingly,  the  number  of  those  whose  minds 
were  thus  suddenly  directed  to  this  great  subject,  rapidly 
increased. 

"  People,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  flocked  together  from  all 
sides,  far  and  near.  Friars,  priests,  men  of  the  w^orld,  maids, 
wives,  widows,  all  came,  one  after  another,  to  hear  what  was  to 
be  said.  So  great  was  the  interest  felt,  that  for  some  time  I  was 
wholly  occupied  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  in  speaking  of  God.  From  the  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  aid  myself  much  in  the 
remaiks  I  was  called  upon  to  make,  by  meditation  and  study. 
But  God  was  with  me.  He  enabled  me,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, to  understand  the  spiritual  condition  and  wants  of  those 
who  came  to  me,  and  to  say  to  them  something  which  was  per- 
tinent and  satisfactory.  Many  were  the  souls  which  submitted 
to  God  at  this  time ;  God  only  knows  how  many.  Some 
appeared  to  be  changed  as  it  were  in  a  moment.    Delivered  from 
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a  state  in  which  their  hearts  and  lips  were  closed,  they  were  at 
once  endued  with  gifts  of  prayer,  which  were  wonderful.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  was  this  work  of  the  Lord." 

A  memher  of  one  of  the  Catholic  Religious  Orders,  estahlished 
at  Grenohle,  visited  her  Conferences,  and  seems  also  to  have 
sought  private  interviews.  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  not 
unfrequently  found,  who,  with  the  most  favoui-able  dispositions 
to  become  religious,  fail,  nevertheless,  in  possessing  the  req^uisite 
fidelity  and  courage  to  make  themselves  what  they  have  a  desire 
to  be.  In  this  conflict  and  vacillation  of  mind  between  desire 
and  fixedness  of  purpose,  he  came  to  her,  and  "  laid  open,"  as 
she  expresses  it,  "  all  the  trials  of  his  heart  to  her  like  a  little 
child."  She  gave  him  such  instructions  as  seemed  applicable  to 
his  case  ;  and  God  honoured  her  in  making  her  the  instrument 
of  great  blessings  to  this  sincere  and  humble  man.  "  I  felt," 
she  says,  "  that  this  person,  who  was  emptied  of  self  in  propor- 
tion as  he  received  of  the  Divine  fulness,  was  truly  one  of  my 
spiritual  children,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  closely  united." 

This  good  man  brought  her  a  number  of  his  companions. 
And  they  were  all,  in  like  manner,  led  to  see  their  need  of  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  to  the  experience  of  repentance.  But 
this  result,  so  auspicious  and  glorious,  was  incidentally  the  occa- 
sion of  some  trouble.  The  Superior  of  the  Religious  House  to 
which  these  brethren  belonged,  and  the  Master  of  the  Novitiates, 
were  very  much  offended.  Without  knowing  Madame  Guyon 
personally,  they  nevertheless  declared  themselves  decidedly  and 
strongly  against  her. 

"  They  were  grievously  chagrined,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
"  that  a  ivoman,  as  they  termed  me,  should  be  so  much  flocked 
to,  and  so  much  sought  after.  For,  looking  at  the  things  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  and  not  as  they  were  in  God,  who  not  only 
does  what  pleases  Him,  but  uses  what  instruments  He  pleases, 
they  forgot,  in  their  contempt  for  the  instrument,  to  admire  the 
goodness  and  grace  manifested  through  it.  The  good  brother, 
however,  who  was  first  converted,  persevered  in  his  efforts,  and 
after  a  time  persuaded  the  Superior  of  the  House  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  at  least  to  thank  me  for  the  charities,  of  which  he 
knew  I  had  been  the  agent.  Pie  came.  AVe  entered  into  con- 
versation.    The  Lord  was  present,  and  was  pleased  so  to  order 
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iny  woiiltf,  that  thoy  reached  his  lieart  and  utrected  him.  He 
was  not  only  aftbcted,  but  was  at  last  convinced  and  completely 
gained  over  to  the  views  which  lie  at  iirst  ojiposed.  So  much 
60,  that  ho  bought  quite  a  number  of  religious  books  at  his  own 
expense,  and  circulated  them  widely. 

"  Oh,  how  wonderful  art  thou,  my  God  !  In  all  thy  ways  how 
wise  !  In  all  thy  comluct  how  full  of  love  !  How  well  thou  canst 
frustrate  all  the  false  wisdom  of  men,  and  triumph  over  all  their 
vain  precautions  ! 

"  In  this  Religious  House,"  she  adds,  "  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  who  sustained  the  relation  of  Novitiates. 
The  new  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  man  is  a  sinner,  and  tliat  he  must  be  saved  by  repentanco 
and  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  in  God  through  Christ  sub- 
sequently is,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  inward  life, — the 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry  upon  these  principles  reached  the  eldest 
of  the  Novitiates.  It  was  a  marked  case.  As  he  gave  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  he  became  more  and  more  uneasy,  so 
much  so  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  study,  nor  go  through  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer,  nor  scarcely  do  any  of  his  other  duties. 
The  member  of  this  Religious  House,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  as  having  become  interested  first,  brought  this  Novitiate 
to  me.  We  conversed  together  for  some  time.  In  connexion 
with  what  he  said  to  me,  I  was  enabled,  with  divine  assistance, 
to  judge  very  accurately  of  his  inward  state,  and  to  suggest 
views  which  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  it.  The  result  was 
remarkable.  God's  presence  was  manifested  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  While  I  was  yet  speaking  to  him,  grace  wrought  in 
his  heart ;  and  his  soul  drank  in  what  was  said,  as  the  parched 
ground  of  summer  drinks  in  the  rain.  While  he  was  yet  with 
me,  before  he  left  the  room  where  the  conversation  was  held,  the 
fears  and  sorrows  of  his  mind  departed.  So  far  as  could  be 
judged  at  the  time,  he  was  a  new  man  in  Christ.  He  loved 
God,  and  God  loved  him. 

"  From  that  time  he  discharged  all  the  duties,  which  before 
were  performed  with  great  reluctance,  with  readiness  and  joy. 
He  now  both  studied  and  prayed  readily  and  cheerfully,  and 
discharged  all  other  duties  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  scarce 
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known  to  himself  or  others.  He  was  not  only  changed,  but  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  in  him  a  principle  of  life 
which  made  the  change  permanent.  God  gave  him  his  daily 
bread  spiritually,  as  well  as  temporally  ;  imparting  what  he  could 
not  obtain  before,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  for  it.  Desiring 
to  do  good  to  others,  he  brought  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  all 
the  other  Novitiates.  They  all  of  them  became  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  personal  religious  welfare,  and  were  all  affected 
and  blessed,  though  in  different  degrees.  The  Superior  of  the 
House  and  the  Master  of  the  Novitiates,  ignorant  of  the  instru- 
mentality employed,  admired  very  much,  and  could  not  forbear 
expressing  their  feelings  at  the  change  in  those  under  their 
charge.  Conversing  one  day  with  a  person  connected  with  the 
House,  whose  merit  and  virtues  they  highly  esteemed,  and  ex- 
pressing their  surprise  at  the  great  change  which  they  witnessed 
in  the  Novitiates,  this  person  said  to  them,  '  My  Fathers,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  change.  It  is 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  lady,  against  whom,  without  knowing 
her,  you  formerly  exclaimed  so  much.  God  has  made  use  of  her 
efforts  for  all  this.' 

"  This,  added  to  the  favourable  influences  already  existing, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  marked  effect.  Both  the  Superior 
and  the  Master  were  advanced  in  years.  But  these  things,  com- 
bined with  what  they  had  personally  experienced,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  them,  that  they  condescended,  with  great  humility, 
to  submit  to  such  advice  and  instruction  as  1  was  enabled  to 
give  them.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  this  city,  and  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  those  whose  minds  were  affected  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  related,  that  I  wrote  the  little  book  en- 
titled A  Short  3Te(hod  of  Prayer.  It  seemed  to  me,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  prompted 
me  to  write  it. 

"  The  persons  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  followed  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  that  book.  They  experienced  so  much  benefit 
from  it,  that  the  Superior  said  to  me  at  a  certain  time,  '  I  am 
become  quite  a  new  man.  Prayer,  which  was  formerly  burden- 
some to  me,  and  especially  after  my  intellectnal  faculties  became 
exhausted  and  dull,  I  now  practise  with  great  pleasure  and  ease. 
God,  who  formerly  seemed  to  be  a  great  way  off,  is  now  near  ; 
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mul  the  coaiiuiinioii  1  luivo  with  Iliin,  whicli  is  frequent,  results 
ill  LTivat  sjtiritual  Mossinj^^s.' 

'■  'J'lio  ]\l!istiM-  of  the  Novitiates  saiil  to  tno,  '  I  Imve  been  a 
niemhor  of  a  Monastery  or  llehgious  House  these  forty  years, 
and  as  sueh  have  practised  the  form  of  i)rayer,  and  jicrhaps  in 
something  of  its  spirit  ;  hut  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  never 
practised  it  as  I  have  done  since  1  read  that  little  hook.  And  I 
can  say  the  same  of  my  other  religious  exercises.'  Among  the 
other  pei"sons  who  became  experimentally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  religion  at  this  time,  were  three  monks,  men  of  ability  and 
reputation,  belonging  to  another  monastery,  the  members  of 
which  were  in  general  very  much  opposed  to  me. 

"  God  also  made  me  of  service  to  a  great  number  of  nuns,  of 
virtuous  young  women,  and  even  men  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  were  wrought  upon  at  this  time,  was  a  young  man  of 
rank,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Association  or  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Led  to  understand  something  of  the  peaceful 
nature  and  effects  of  religion,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of 
arms  for  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  became 
a  man  constant  in  prayer,  and  was  much  favoured  of  the  Lord. 
I  could  not  well  describe  the  great  number  of  souls,  of  whose 
spiritual  good  God  was  pleased  to  make  me  the  instrument ; 
married  women  as  well  as  maidens  and  nuns,  monks  and  preach- 
ers, as  well  as  men  of  the  world.  Among  the  number  w^ere 
three  curates,  one  canon,  and  one  grand-vicar,  who  were  more 
particularly  given  to  me.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  sought 
religion  did  not  seek  it  in  vain.  There  was  one  priest,  however, 
for  whom  I  was  interested,  and  for  wdiora,  in  my  anxiety  for  his 
salvation,  I  suffered  much.  He  desired  religion,  while  he  felt 
the  power  of  other  and  inferior  attachments.  He  sought  it,  but 
with  a  divided  heart.  The  contest  was  severe  ;  and  it  w^as  with 
painful  emotions  that  I  saw  him,  after  all  his  desires  and  eflforts, 
go  back  again  to  the  world. 

'■  I  ought  to  add,  perhaps,  that  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
this  remarkable  work,  generally  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
In  the  severe  trials  which  followed,  some  of  them  were  shaken 
for  a  time,  but  returned  again.  The  great  body  were  steadfast 
— immovable." 

These   thinjrs,  which  commenced  soon  after  her  arrival  at 
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Grenoble,  took  place,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1685.  The  following  is  one  of  a  number  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  state  of  things.  "  There  was  a  sister  in  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  city,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  in  a  state  of 
religious  raehxnchol}'.  No  one  seemed  to  understand  her  case  ; 
no  one  was  able  to  give  relief.  I  had  never  been  in  that  con- 
vent ;  for  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  into  such  places  unless 
I  was  sent  for,  as  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  intrude,  but  left 
myself  to  be  conducted  by  Providence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  was  not  a  little  surprised  that,  near  the  close  of  a  long 
summer's  day,  after  setting  of  the  sun,  a  message  was  suddenly 
sent  to  me  from  the  Prioress,  requesting  me  to  visit  this  House. 
As  it  was  not  yet  dark,  and  the  convent  was  not  distant,  I  went. 
On  my  way  there,  I  met  one  of  the  sisters,  who  told  me  the 
occasion  of  my  being  thus  suddenly  summoned.  It  was  the 
afflicted  and  insane  state  of  the  poor  woman  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  her  sorrow  and  distraction  she  had  made  an  attempt 
to  kill  herself.  Her  earnest  desire  to  obtain  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  her  deep  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  it 
by  ceremonial  observances  alone,  had  produced  such  a  conflict  in 
her  mind,  that  its  very  foundations  were  shaken  ;  but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  correct  perception  for 
the  most  part  of  the  time. 

"  A  person  coming  in  to  see  her  about  this  time,  who  had 
known  something  of  my  personal  history,  advised  her  to  converse 
with  me.  Being  thus  made  to  understand  the  general  facts  of 
the  case,  I  laid  it  inwardly  before  the  Lord,  who  enabled  me,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  understand  it  moi'e  fully.  The  fact  was,  that 
for  many  years,  compelled  as  it  were  by  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline which  ascribed  the  highest  results  to  austerities  and  cere- 
monial observances,  she  had  struggled  against  those  inward 
convictions,  which  assured  her  that  there  is  a  better  way.  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  this  resistance  must  cease  ; 
that  she  must  no  longer  rely  upon  her  observances,  or  trust  to 
her  personal  merits,  but  must  trust  in  Christ,  and  resign  herself 
to  Him  alone.  God  was  pleased  to  bless  these  efforts.  Being 
a  woman  of  great  capacity,  slie  appreciated  at  once  the  views 
which  were  presented.  Submitting  herself  to  God  through 
Christ,  and  willing  to  leave  all  things  in  his  hands  in  faith,  she 
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entoroil  !it  oiifo  into  tlio  peace  ot"  i'anulisc.  She  was  so  much 
chaui^ed,  that  she  bocauie  the  ndiniratioii  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Religious  Uoininunitv  in  which  she  resitled.  God's  jiresence 
\viu<  with  her  eoiilinually  ;  and  her  spirit  and  power  of  prayer 
were  wonderful." 

But  the  work  ditl  not  stop  with  this  individual.  A  consider- 
able number  of  persons  in  the  Convent  i^avc  attention  to  the 
great  truths  thus  brought  before  them.  It  was  something  new, 
with  those  who  had  practised  observances  and  austerities  so  long, 
to  hear  of  reconciliation  with  God,  by  the  simple  and  scriptural 
method  of  faith  in  Christ  alone.  And  the  announcement,  coming 
though  it  did  from  woman's  lips,  but  attended  with  what  gives 
the  true  power  to  every  announcement,  namely,  the  Saviour's 
blessing,  brought  consolation  to  many  a  mourning  heart.  The 
thorough  reformation  of  one  of  the  inmates  in  particular,  whoso 
ungovernable  dispositions  had  for  many  years  given  trouble, 
attracted  great  notice.  Madame  Guy  on  remarks,  that  the  won- 
derful change,  which  was  thus  wrought  through  her  instrumen- 
tality in  others,  and  particularly  in  this  individual,  was  the  means 
of  establishing  an  intimate  friendship  between  the  Prioress  and 
herself. 

Her  labours  were  not  limited  to  communicating  religious  in- 
struction. The  Christian  is  required  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  Taking  a  wide  view  of  the 
field  of  Christian  duty,  she  remembered  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
The  efforts  so  happily  made  at  Then  on  to  establish  an  hospital 
for  the  sick,  were  followed  by  similar  efforts  made  at  Grenoble. 
But  she  merely  mentions  it  incidentally,  in  a  subsequent  period. 
"  I  believe  I  forgot  to  say,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Lord 
condescended  to  make  use  of  me  to  establish  an  hospital  in  the 
city  of  Grenoble.  Some  expense  was  necessarily  incurred  in  the 
beginning  ;  but  it  was  established  without  what  are  called  per- 
manent or  vested  funds,  on  the  principle  of  being  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  fund  of  Providence.  My  ene- 
mies afterwards  made  use  of  this  benevolent  effort,  as  an  occasion 
for  speaking  ill  of  me,  alleging  that  I  had  taken  property  for  the 
founding  of  such  institutions,  which  had  been  settled  on  my 
children.  This  was  not  true.  My  children  not  only  fully  re- 
ceived what  was  settled  upon  them,  but  shared  also  in  what  was 
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assigned  to  me.  And  as  to  the  hospitals  referred  to,  instead  of 
ascribing  their  support  to  me  or  any  one  else,  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  that  they  are  supported  only  on  the  fund  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  is  inexhaustible.  But  so  it  has  been  ordered  for 
my  good,  that  all  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  His  glory, 
has  ever  been  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  trials  and  crosses 
for  me.  Many  of  my  trials  I  have  omitted  to  particularize,  for 
the  reason  that  the  number  of  them  has  been  so  great,  that  the 
omission  of  them  has  been  inevitable." 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


Origin  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse — Visited  by  Madame  Guyou — 
Description  of  the  approach  to  it — Conversation  between  Father  Innocentius, 
the  General  or  Prior  of  the  Carthusians,  and  Madame  Guyon — She  meets  with 
opposition  at  Grenoble — Her  method  of  prayer  in  her  religious  Conferences — 
Commences  the  writing  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible — Of  her  spiritual  state  in 
connexion  with  this  work — Remarks  on  her  Commentary  on  the  Canticles — Her 
sympathy  or  communion  of  spirit  with  King  David,  when  occupied  in  writing  on 
the  Books  of  Kings — The  work  entitled  The  Short  Method  of  Prayer — Circum- 
stances attending  its  origin — On  the  writing  of  books  as  a  means  or  instrumeu 
tality  of  good. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Grenoble  is  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  In  the  year  1084,  Bruno,  a  native  of 
Cologne,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Carthusian  monks,  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  came  to  Grenoble,  and  requested  the  bishop 
to  allow  him  to  establish  himself,  for  religious  purposes,  in  some 
place  of  retirement  witliin  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Hugh, 
bishop  of  the  city,  strongly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  few 
pious  persons  with  him,  as  a  place  suitable  to  their  purposes, 
the  neighbouring  desert  of  the  Chartreuse, — a  place  effectually 
precluded  from  intrusion  by  frightful  precipices  and  almost  in- 
accessible rocks.  The  proposition  was  readily  acce|)te(l.  De- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
world,  they  went  into  this  remarkable  retreat ;  and  removed 
almost  from  the  possibility  of  worldly  interruptions,  they  built 
their  places  of  prayer.  Such,  many  centuries  since,  was  the 
oiigin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Cluul reuse. 

Q 
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Tlu  ^niniiial  lulr  iliil  iiol  allow  the  visits  ol'  women.  This 
nilo  was  sulist'((iK'iitly  relaxoil  to  some  extent ;  but  however  tliis 
may  bo,  wr  lin«l  that  I\Ia(liime  CJiiyon,  im|H'llo(l  by  motives  of  a 
religious  nature,  ami  in  accoitlance  undoubtedly  with  the  exist- 
ing; practice,  it'  not  with  the  original  rule,  embraced  some 
favourable  opportunity  to  visit  tliis  celebrated  place.  This,  to 
a  woman  at  least,  ^vas  no  small  undertaking,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  not  great. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  the  Orande  Chartreuse,  he  emerges 
ironi  a  long  and  gloomy  forest,  abruptly  terminated  by  innnense 
mountains.  The  Pass,  through  which  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains is  commenced,  winds  through  stui)endous  granite  rocks, 
which  overhang  from  above.  At  the  end  of  this  terrific  defile 
the  road  is  crossed  by  a  romantic  mountain  torrent,  over  which 
is  a  rude  stone  bridge.  The  road  no  sooner  leaves  the  bridge, 
than  it  turns  suddenly  in  another  direction,  and  thus  presents 
at  once  before  the  traveller  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  flattened 
summit  of  which  the  Cartluisiau  monastery  is  situated,  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  other  mountain  peaks  still  more  elevated, 
whose  tops  are  whitened  with  perpetual  snows. 

"  No  sooner  is  the  defile  passed,"  says  a  traveller  who  passed 
through  it  a  few  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now- 
speaking,  "  than  nothing,  which  possesses  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  is  seen.  No  huntsman  winds  his  horn  in  these  dreary 
solitudes ;  no  shepherd's  ])ipc  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  deep 
repose.  It  is  not  permitted  the  mountaineers  ever  to  lead  their 
flocks  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  even  beasts  of 
prey  seem  to  shrink  back  from  that  dreaded  Pass,  and  instinc- 
tively to  keep  away  from  a  desert  which  neither  furnishes  sub- 
sistence nor  covert.  Nothing,  as  we  passed  upward,  met  the 
eye  but  tremendous  precipices  and  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
diversified  with  glaciers  in  every  passible  fantastic  form. 

"Sometimes  the  rocks, jutting  out  above,  overhung  us,  till 
they  formed  a  complete  arch  over  our  heads,  and  rendered  the 
path  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  see  to  pick  our  way.  Once 
we  had  to  pass  over  a  narrow  pine  plank  which  shook  at  every 
step.  This  was  placed,  by  way  of  bridge,  over  a  yawning  chasm, 
which  every  moment  threatened  to  ingulf  the  traveller  in  its 
marble  jaws.     We  often  passed  close  by  the  side  of  abysses  so 
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profouud  as  to  be  totally  lost  in  darkness  ;  while  the  awful 
roaring  of  the  waters  struggling  in  their  cavities,  shook  the  very 
rocks  on  which  we  trode." 

Such  are  the  terras,  in  which  the  learned  and  justly  celebrated 
Port  Royalist,  Claude  Lancelot,  speaks  of  his  journey  through 
these  sublime  rocks  and  over  these  rugged  ascents  and  preci- 
pices a  few  years  before  the  same  rough  road  was  trodden  by 
the  remarkable  woman  whose  life  and  labours  we  are  narrating. 
From  the  bridge  at  the  termination  of  the  defile  to  the  level 
opening  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  the  monastery  is 
situated,  the  ascent  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  The  monas- 
tery itself  is  a  very  striking  object,  venerable  alike  by  its  massive 
strength  and  its  high  antiquity.  Although  correctly  described 
as  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  is  nevertheless  en- 
closed on  two  sides  by  stupendous  rocks  and  peaks,  of  still 
greater  height,  which  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  and  almost 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  Here  dw^ell  a  company  of  monks, 
about  forty  in  number,  under  the  direction  of  their  General  or 
Prior ;  they  have  a  large  library ;  many  of  them  are  men  of 
extensive  information  and  learning  ;  their  duties  and  austerities 
are  subjected  to  strict  rules ;  their  mode  of  living  is  simple ; 
and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  acts  of  devotion. 

About  a  third  of  a  mile  below  the  monastery,  in  a  little 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  ascent,  is  a  building  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  appendage  to  it,  though  separate  from  it  in  some 
respects.  The  principal  building  at  this  place,  and  the  cells 
around  it^  are  occupied  by  lay  brethren  and  other  persons,  who 
wish  to  be  connected  with  the  members  of  the  Chartreuse,  and 
to  be  under  their  direction,  without  wholly  conforming  to  the 
severity  of  their  rule.  It  was  to  this  place,  probably,  and  not  the 
monastery  proper,  that  Madame  Guyon  ascended  tln'ough  these 
frightful  solitudes.  The  learned  and  venerable  Prior,  Father 
Innocentius,  attended  by  his  monks,  came  down  to  meet  her. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  it  were  possible,  the  precise 
terms  of  the  conversation  between  them.  It  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  relvjious  faitli,  She  proclaimed,  not  authoritatively 
or  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  female  modesty  and  propriety, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
Christian  kindness  and  decorum,  the  indispensable  necessity  not 
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only  ol' justitifution  by  laitli,  hut  vf  faith  its  tin'  J\ni mint 'n>ii  (>/ 
the  ichoJe  inward  Chrit>(ian  life. 

C'lirisliaii  i';imU)iir  compels  us  (o  think  i'uvourably  ol'  tlie  reli- 
gious jtrot'ossions  iind  hoi)i's  of  those  gooil  bivthien,  with  whom 
she  convorsoil  under  these  singular  circumstances.  But  the 
broad  annunciation  of  faith  as  the  foundation  of  everything,  a 
doctrine  which  excludes  all  claims  of  personal  merit,  we  may 
well  suppose,  extracted  from  them,  notwithstanding  their  habits 
of  quietude  and  silence,  marked  ejaculations  of  dotibt  and  asto- 
nishment. ]\Iany  were  their  ceremonial  observances.  Eight 
months  of  the  year,  if  we  may  believe  their  statements,  they 
fasted  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  ate  no  meat !  Was  all  this  to  go  for  nothing  ?  But  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  Faith,  in  connexion  with  its  thoroughly 
sanctifying  results,  which  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Prior.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  on  the  spot,  that  the  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon, 
whatever  might  be  the  defects  or  virtues  of  her  personal  char- 
acter, was  at  variance  with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  heretical. 

''  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,"  says  Father  Innocentius,  in 
allusion  to  this  interview,  "  Madame  Guyon  left  the  city  of 
Grenoble,  and  found  her  way  upward  to  our  solitary  home  in 
the  rocks.  Although  contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  I  thought 
it  an  occasion  on  which  I  might  be  excused  for  conversing  with 
this  lady.  I  took  with  me,  however,  a  number  of  the  brethren, 
as  witnesses  of  what  passed  between  us.  And  they  will  now 
bear  me  testimony,  that,  after  the  conversation,  and  when 
IMadame  Guyon  had  left  us,  I  immediately  expressed  my  suspi- 
cions, in  very  strong  terms,  of  the  soundness  of  her  views."*  It 
was  not  long  before  his  suspicions  ripened  into  convictions,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  writers  in  opposition  to  her.  Thus 
ended  her  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Piobably  never  before 
nor  since  have  those  solitary  rocks  listened  to  the  voice  of  woman, 
coming  among  them  under  such  circumstances,  and  announcing 
to  their  inmates  such  salutary  truths. 

Not  long  after  this  visit  she  experienced  the  begitmings  of 

*  La  Vie  de  Slessirc  Jean  d'Arantlion  D'Alex,  Li  v.  3d,  ch.  4tli. — This  work 
was  publislied  anonymously,  but  the  antliov  of  it  was  Father  Linocentins  himself. 
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that  practical  opposition  from  which  she  had  suffered  in  other 
places.  "  The  lady,  who  was  my  particular  friend,"  she  says, 
"  began  to  conceive  some  jealousy  on  account  of  the  applause 
which  was  given  me ;  God  permitted  that  she  should  be  thus 
tempted  and  afflicted,  in  order  that  she  might  know  herself,  and 
become  more  thoroughly  purified.  Also  some  of  those  jjersons 
who  sustained  the  office  of  Confessors  in  the  Church,  began  to 
be  uneasy,  saying,  that  I  had  gone  out  of  my  place,  and  that  it 
was  not  my  pro[)er  business  to  aid  in  this  manner,  in  the  in- 
struction and  restoration  of  souls. 

"  It  was  easy  for  me,"  she  adds,  "  to  see  the  difference  between 
those  Confessors,  who,  in  the  conducting  of  souls,  seek  nothing 
but  God's  glory,  and  those  other  Confessors,  who  make  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  subservient  to  their  own  personal  interests. 
Those  of  the  first  class  came  to  see  me,  and  approved  of  my 
labours,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on 
their  penitents.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  despise 
the  good,  because  they  contemned  the  instrument  of  it ;  and 
tried  in  a  secret  manner  to  excite  the  town  against  me.  I.  saw 
that  they  would  be  right  in  opposing  me,  if  I  had  sought  my 
own  interests  and  had  obtruded  upon  them  of  myself  But  it 
was  otherwise,  when  I  had  merely  followed  the  leadings  of  divine 
Providence,  and  had  done  only  what  God  required  me  to  do." 

The  appearance  of  an  opposition,  at  first  comparatively  feeble, 
but  continually  increasing  in  violence,  did  not  compel  her  im- 
mediately to  remit  her  labours.  She  still  continued  her  little 
assemblies  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
[)roper  to  refer  a  moment  to  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  her 
mode  of  proceeding  in  reference  to  prayer.  She  conversed  much, 
but  not  without  supplication  mingled  with  it.  When  persons 
were  collected  together,  before  entering  upon  conversation,  and 
from  time  to  time  when  especial  divine  communion  seemed  to 
be  necessary,  it  was  her  practice  to  pray  iyi  silence.  Such  had 
been  her  devotional  habits,  that  she  entered  into  this  state  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  In  a  moment  she  recollected  herself  in 
God.  The  mind  turned  inward  upon  itself.  Her  closed  or  up- 
lifted eye,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  serene  countenance 
al)stractcd  from  worldly  influences  but  lighted  up  with  a  divine 
ray,  left  the  conviction  U[)on  those  who  were  present  with  her 
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and  bolu'Kl  lioi-,  tliat  her  soul  was  in  a  eoininnnion  with  the 
Etoriial  Miiul,  ioo  d(Si\}  fur  tlic  utterance  of  words,  ISuch  a 
conviction  could  hardly  fail  to  react  upon  themselves,  to  check 
the  current  of  their  worldly  alfections,  and  to  produce  the  most 
salutary  religious  impressions. 

The  Holy  Ghost  has  a  language  outward,  as  well  as  inward. 
Within,  it  gives  holy  dispositions;  icHhoid,  it  shews  itself  in 
the  natural  signs  and  expressions  of  peace,  love,  Ibrbearance, 
purity,  desire  for  the  good  of  others  ;  all  elevated  and  sanctified 
hy  that  holy  confidence,  which  results  from  the  knowledge  of 
God's  unchangeable  friendship.  A  countenance,  purified  and 
irradiated  by  the  divine  power  of  this  inward  illumination,  ne- 
cessarily has  something  in  it  which  is  more  angelic  than  human. 

"  There  is  a  light  around  licr  brow, 
A  lioliiiess  in  tliosc  calm  eyes, 
Which  shew,  though  earth  may  claim  it  now. 
Her  spirit's  home  is  in  tlie  skies." 

Before  the  divine  glance  of  that  eye,  before  the  illuminated  ex- 
pression of  that  peaceful  countenance,  jealousy,  and  pride,  and 
malice,  and  impurity,  and  revenge,  and  selfishness,  and  every 
evil  thing,  stand  rebuked  and  condemned. 

At  Thonon,  Madame  Guyon  wrote  the  Spiritual  Torrents. 
At  Grenoble,  she  commenced  her  Commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  experimental  and  practical.  A 
critical  and  exegetical  connnentary  cannot  be  written  to  much 
purpose,  without  a  knowlalge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of 
other  dialects  related  to  it  in  origin.  To  this  knowledge  she 
made  no  pietensions  ;  though,  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  she  was  able  to  avail  herself  of  some  important  helps  in 
that  language,  as  well  as  of  commentaries  in  French  and  Italian. 

Her  method,  for  the  most  part,  was  this, — She  placed  the 
Bible  before  her,  and  studied  it,  it  woidd  seem,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  French  translations,  with  the  simple  object  of  ascertaining, 
in  the  first  place,  what  meaning  it  would  present  to  a  mind, 
humbly  and  honestly  directing  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth. 
In  addition  to  this,  she  adopted  the  idea,  and,  as  there  is  reason 
to  think,  very  con-ectly,  not  only  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  parts  of  one  system,  but  that  the  import  of  the  one 
can.  in  raanv  cases,  best  be  r(>ached  and  understood  l>v  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  related  topics  and  passages  of  the  other.  And 
accordingly  she  studied  them  together,  and  interpreted  the  one 
hy  the  other;  obtaining,  as  she  supposed,  a  better  knowledge  of 
both  by  her  intimate  knowledge  of  each  of  them  separately. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  full  of  truths 
which  cannot  well  be  received  and  appreciated,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  an  inward  experience  corresponding  to  them.  Not 
unfrequently  the  light  of  the  mind,  inspired  by  the  inward 
agency  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  throws  light  upon  the  outward 
letter.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  less  of  that  form  of  exegetical 
knowledge,  which  is  derived  from  an  access  to  the  original 
tongues  of  the  Scriptures,  than  some  others,  she  had  more, 
much  more,  of  that  inward,  spiritual  insight,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  equally  valuable.  It  is  this  inward  power  of  interpre- 
tation, to  which  she  refers,  when  she  says,  "  I  wrote  my  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  night ;  in 
time  that  was  taken  from  sleep.  The  Lord  was  so  present  to 
me  in  this  work,  and  kept  me  so  under  control,  that  I  both 
began  and  left  off  writing  just  as  He  was  pleased  to  order  it ; 
writing  when  He  gave  me  inward  light  and  strength,  and  stop- 
ping when  He  withheld  them.  I  wrote  with  very  great  rapidity, 
light  being  diffused  within  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  found 
I  had  in  myself  latent  treasures  of  perception  and  knowledge, 
of  which  I  had  but  little  previous  conception." 

Her  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  all  been  published  ; 
tliose  on  the  Old  Testament  in  twelve  small  octavo  volumes, 
and  those  on  the  New  Testament  in  eight,  A  part  only  were 
written  at  Grenoble,  Of  these  volumes,  the  most  remarkable, 
that  at  least  which  has  attracted  the  most  attention,  is  the  work 
on  the  Canticles  or  Solomon's  Song.  Taking  the  view  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  critics, 
Madame  Guyon  regards  this  remarkable  poem,  taken  in  its 
higher  or  spiritual  sense,  as  a  conversation  between  the  truly 
sanctified  soul  and  Christ,  In  the  concluding  part  of  her  Com- 
mentary, she  biings  out  very  fully  her  views  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  Christ,  and  with  God  through  Christ,  which  slie  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  highest,  perhaps  tlie  vor\'  liighest  rcstdt  of 
sanctification.  It  was  probably  this  circumstance,  namely,  that 
tliis  work  indicated  s^  distinfllv  aiiil  fullv.  and  T  iliink  I  mav 
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wiv  vhHpiciillif.  the  iloctiiiio  of  a  hourt  wholly  delivered,  il'  not 
Worn  evervlliiiiji;  whieh  ivqiiiros  |)enileiil  Iminiliatiou  and  the 
application  of  Christ's  blood,  yet  delivered  at  least  from  all  known 
vohintnry  sin,  and  thus  made  one  with  Christ  in  love,  as  a 
doctrine  to  he  taught,  i)elieved,  and  realized,  wliieh  made  her 
commentary  on  the  Canticles  the  subject,  not  only  of  special 
attention,  but  of  special  criticism  and  rebuke. 

There  is  one  passage,  illustrative  of  the  operations  of  her  mind 
in  the  preparation  of  her  Commentaiies,  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  repeat  licre.  "  In  writing  my  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of 
Kings,  when  I  gave  attention  to  those  parts  which  had  relation 
t'l  King  David,  I  felt  a  very  remarkable  connnunion  of  spirit 
with  him,  as  much  so  ahnost  as  if  lie  had  been  present  with  rae. 
Even  before  I  had  commenced  writing,  in  my  previous  and  pre- 
paratory contemplations,  I  had  experienced  this  union.  By  a 
remarkable  operation  upon  me,  I  seemed  to  comprehend  very 
fully  the  greatness  of  his  grace,  the  conduct  of  God  over  him. 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  states  througli  which  he  had 
passed.  In  his  cai)acity  of  leader  and  pastor  of  Israel,  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  view  of  him,  as  a  striking  type  of  Christ. 
The  Saviour  and  His  people  are  one.  And  it  seemed  to  be 
nothing  less  than  that  pure  and  holy  union,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously experienced  in  connexion  with  the  Saviour,  which  now 
extended  itself  to  the  king  of  Israel,  his  antitype,  and  embraced 
him  and  also  other  saints.  It  was  in  the  experience  of  this  in- 
timate union  with  Christ  and  with  those  who  are  like  Him,  that 
my  words,  whether  written  or  spoken,  had  a  wonderful  effect, 
with  God's  blessing,  in  forming  Christ  in  the  souls  of  otliers, 
and  in  bringing  them  into  the  same  state  of  union." 

"  Here  I  may  add,"  she  says  further,  "  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready remai-ked  about  my  writings,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
my  comments  on  the  Book  of  Judges  happened  by  some  means 
to  be  lost.  Being  desired  by  some  of  my  friends  to  render  the 
book  complete  in  that  part  which  was  wanting,  I  wrote  over 
again  the  places  which  were  missing.  Afterwards,  when  the 
people  of  the  house  where  I  had  resided  were  about  leaving  it 
for  some  reason,  the  papers  which  had  been  mislaid  there  were 
found.  My  former  and  latter  explications  were  found  on  com- 
parison   \c,   be    ronfoi'mable    to    oaeh   other    with  scarcely  any 
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variation,  which  greatly  surprised  persons  of  knowledge  and 
merit  who  examined  them." 

From  the  connexion  in  which  this  statement  is  introduced, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  she  regarded  the  sameness  of  the  two 
explications  as  resulting  from  a  sameness  in  that  inward  and 
divine  operation,  which  alone  gives  the  true  light.  The  Lord 
guided  her. 

Here  also  she  wrote  her  little  book,  entitled,  A  Short  Method 
of  Prayer.  She  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  this  book  :  "  Among  my  intimate  friends  was 
a  civilian,  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  Avho 
might  be  described  as  a  pattern  or  model  of  piety.  Seeing  on 
my  tal)le  my  manuscript  treatise  on  Prayer,  he  desired  me  to 
lend  it  to  him.  He  read  it,  and  being  much  pleased  with  it,  he 
lent  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  thought  it  might  be  of 
scr\nce.  Others  wanted  copies  of  it.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
have  it  printed.  The  printing  was  begun  and  completed.  The 
proper  ecclesiastical  permissions  and  approbations  were  obtained. 
I  was  requested  to  write  a  Preface,  which  I  did. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  this  book,  which  has  already, 
within  a  few  years,  passed  through  five  or  six  editions,  was 
given  to  the  world.  The  Lord  has  given  a  great  blessing  to 
this  little  treatise ;  but  it  has  caused  great  excitement  among 
those  wlio  did  not  accede  to  its  principles,  and  has  been  the 
l)i"etence  of  various  trials  and  persecutions  which  I  have  en- 
(hu'ed." 

Books  are  God's  instruments  of  good  as  well  as  sermons.  He 
who  cannot  preach  may  talk  ;  and  he  who  cannot  do  eithei', 
may  i)erhaps  write.  A  good  book,  laid  conscientiously  upon 
God's  altar,  is  no  small  thing.  How  abundant  is  the  evidence 
of  this.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  say,  tliat  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  the  Imita- 
tion of  Clirist  by  Kempis,  and  many  other  works  Avhich  might 
be  mentioned,  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  of  the  most  salu- 
tary kind  ;  an  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
]terpetuatod  from  generation  to  generation.  Madanie  Gnyoii 
(Md  not  write  for  fame.  She  placed  her  l)ooks,  as  sh(>  |)Iacod 
luM'self.  upon  (lod's  altar  in  pure  love. 
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CllAi'TEli    XXX. 

Aimlvsis  iif  'I'lui  MoIIukI  of  Prayer — Sense  in  wliii  ]i  tlie  wuiil  I'rayer  is  useil — 
Tliose  wild  arc  withtmt  the  sj)irit  of  prayer ;  in  other  words,  without  religion,  are 
invited  to  seek  it — Directions  to  aid  persons,  even  those  most  ignorant,  in  seek- 
ing it — AiKlitional  ilireetions — Directions  ajiijlicahie  to  persons  of  some  degree  of 
knowK'dge  and  edtication — Of  an  inereased  or  higher  degree  of  religious  experi- 
ence— Of  abandonment  or  entire  consecration  to  Goil  in  all  things — Of  the  test 
or  trial  of  consecration — Inward  holiness  the  true  regulator  of  tlic  outward  life — 
Of  gradual  gi-owth  or  advancement  in  the  religious  life — Of  the  knowledge  of 
our  inward  sins,  when  souls  are  in  this  ailvanced  state — Of  the  maimer  in  wliicli 
we  are  to  meet  and  resist  temptations — Of  the  soul  in  llie  state  of  pure  or  unsel- 
iisli  love — Of  the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence — Of  the  true  relation  of 
human  and  divine  activity — Of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  state  of  divine 
union — Ajipeal  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers. 

As  the  work  on  Prayer  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  was  con- 
sidered so  important  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
coudemnation,  I  give  a  concise  analysis  of  it  in  the  present 
chapter. 

1.  Bemarhs  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  Vraycr. 

"  St.  Paul,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  v.  17, 
has  enjoined  upon  us  to  iiraij  without  ceasing."  Our  Saviour, 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  ]\Iark,  xiii.  33,  requires  us  "  to  take  heed^ 
to  ivatch,  and  to  pray."  But  what  is  that  prayer,  which  all  are 
thus  required  to  practise,  and  which  is  to  be  practised  loithout 
cessation  ?  It  is  obviously  something  more  than  the  formal 
offering  up  of  specific  requests  or  petitions.  I  wish  the  reader 
to  notice,  that  I  use  the  term  prayer  in  a  more  general  sense 
than  this.  The  prayer  of  which  I  speak,  is  that  state  of  the 
heart  in  ivhich  it  is  united  to  God  in  faith  and  love.  The 
heart  that  has  faith  and  love,  is  the  true  praying  heart. 

A  man  who  has  this  heart,  may  pray  at  all  times.  Outward 
employments  do  not  obstruct  this  prayer.  It  is  not  <i  prayer  of 
tlie  understanding  alone.  It  is  the  natural,  the  spontaneous 
flowing  out  of  the  heart,  in  the  issues  of  its  own  moral  and 
religious  life.  All  classes  of  persons,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  situa- 
tions, may  pray.  If  they  have  the  spirit  of  prayer,  how  can 
they  help  praying  ?  If  they  have  the  principles  of  love  and 
faith  in  them,  they  have  that  in  them,  which,  naturally,  and  by 
its  own  law  of  action,  is  appropriate  to  all  times  and  occasions. 
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Prayer,  then,  using  the  term  in  the  more  general  sense,  and 
religion  are  the  same  thing. 

2.  All  ivho  are  loiihout  the  spirit  of  prayer,  in  other  ivords, 
all  ivho  are  ivithout  relic/ion,  are  invited  to  seek  it. 

Come,  ye  famishing  souls,  who  find  nought  whereon  to  feed, 
come,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied  !  Come,  ye  poor  afflicted  ones, 
who  groan  beneath  your  load  of  wretchedness  and  pain,  and  ye 
shall  find  ease  and  comfort !  Come,  ye  sick,  to  your  Physician, 
and  be  not  fearful  of  approaching  Him,  because  ye  are  filled 
with  diseases.  Expose  them  to  His  view,  and  they  shall  be 
healed  !  Children,  draw  near  to  your  Father,  and  He  will  em- 
brace you  in  the  arms  of  love.  Come,  ye  poor,  wandering  sheep, 
return  to  your  Shepherd  !  Come,  sinuei's,  to  your  Saviour  ! 
Let  all,  without  exception,  come  !  for  Jesus  Christ  hath  called 
all.  Yet,  let  not  those  come  who  are  without  a  heart ;  those 
who  are  without  a  heart  are  not  asked  ;  for  there  must  be  a 
heart,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  term  at  least,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  love.  But  of  whom  can  it  be  said,  that  he  is 
really  without  a  heart  ?  Oh,  come,  then,  and  give  this  heart  to 
God,  and  here,  in  following  these  simple  directions,  aided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  learn  how  to  make  the  donation  ! 

3.  Directions  to  a  p)erson  very  ignoixmt  and  without  religion 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  lohich  he  may  properly  seek  it. 

I  will  take,  in  the  first  place,  one  who  is  very  ignorant.  Let 
him  stand  for  a  class  of  persons.  I  will  suppose  that  they 
hardly  know  anything,  or  are  hardly  capable  of  knowing  any- 
thing, except  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  this  is  my  direction  : 
let  them  begin  with  what  they  are  supposed  to  know,  namely, 
the  Lord's  Prayei".  Let  them  say.  Our  Fatiieii,  and  stop  there  ; 
remaining  in  respectful  silence  and  meditation ;  pondering  a 
little  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  especially  upon  the 
infinite  willingness  of  Grod  to  become  their  Father.  And  before 
they  go  further,  let  them  utter  the  petition,  that  He  may  be- 
come to  them  individually  what  He  is  so  willing  to  be. 

I  will  not  go  through  with  all  the  petitions  of  the  prayei', 
tiiough  it  is  very  short,  but  will  take  enough  to  illustrate  what 
i  mean.  Let  them  proceed,  then,  to  the  petition.  Thy  kingdom 
COME.  And  delaying  upon  this  as  before,  until  they  can  imbibe 
its  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  imjtortant  things  in  this  pro- 
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coss,  lot  thorn  Hpi^ly  tho  ]>otitioM,  as  in  the  precedinj^  instiuico, 
to  fhenifichw  ;  bosoeching-  this  Kin<^  of  gloiy  to  reign  in  them, 
juul  oiulouvouiiiig  with  divine  assistance,  to  jield  to  Him  the 
just  claim  Ho  has  oviM-  thoni,  and  to  resign  themselves  wholly 
to  His  divine  goveniiiu'iit.  H",  delaying  upon  this  petition, 
they  lind  their  nn'nds  peaoot'td  and  acquiescent,  let  them  dwell 
upon  the  petition  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Then  lot  them  take  another  petition  ; — Thy  will  be  done 
ON  EAUTH  AS  IT  IS  DONE  IN  HEAVEN.  And  here  let  these  poor 
ignorant  seekers  alter  religion  humble  themselves  before  God  in 
their  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  earnestly  supplicate,  that 
(rod's  will,  His  (cJioIe  will,  may  be  accomplished  in  their  hearts, 
in  them  and  bi/  them  for  ever.  And  knowing  that  God's  will 
is  accomplished  in  us  when  we  love  Him,  it  is  the  same  thing  if 
they  should  }>iay  God  to  enable  them  to  love  Him  with  all  their 
heart.  And  in  doing  this,  however  sinful  and  unworthy  they 
may  be,  let  them  be  calm  and  peaceable ;  not  disturbed  and 
agitated,  as  if  there  were  no  Saviour,  no  Divine  Shepherd,  wlio 
is  the  daily  nourishment  of  His  people,  and  feeds  His  flock,  as 
it  were,  with  Himself;  not  fearful  and  distrustful,  as  if  God 
were  not  merciful  or  might  not  be  true  to  His  ])romises,  when 
He  pledges  forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake.     But  on  the  contrary, 

BELIEVE. 

4.  Additional  directions  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  seek 
religion. 

Two  or  three  remarks  additional  are  to  be  made  here.  The 
first  is,  that  these  persons  are  not  to  overburden  themselves  with 
frequent  repetitions  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  such  as  are  often 
presci'ibed.  Our  Saviour  says,  When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  re- 
petitions, as  the  heathen  do  ;  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speakiiig.  Begin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the 
simi)lest  and  best.  Go  over  it  slowly,  calmly,  believingly  ;  not 
being  in  a  hurry  to  go  over  the  whole  and  then  to  repeat  it,  as 
if  the  result  depended  on  the  repetition,  and  the  number  of  re- 
petitions ;  but  delaying  upon  each  petition,  till  you  begin  to 
feel  the  power  of  it  in  your  heart. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  you  are  to  place  God  before  you  as 
the  Being  to  whom  you  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  from  whom 
you  are  to  receive  all  good.     But  be  careful  not  to  form  any 
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imaye  oftht.  Deity.  The  idea  of  God,  whatever  may  be  some- 
times thought,  can  never  be  represented  and  set  forth  by  any- 
thing which  the  eye  beholds  or  the  hand  touches,  by  anything 
which  exists  in  sculpture  and  painting.  "  God  is  a  Spirit," 
says  the  Saviour,  "  a7id  they  that  ivorship  Hinij  must  worship 
Him  in  sjm^it  and  in  truth."  It  is  enough,  if  we  have  a  general 
idea  of  Grod,  such  as  any  one  may  form,  but  without  specific 
form  or  image ;  and  place  ourselves  in  His  presence  by  a  lively 
faith. 

A  third  remark  is  this.  When  you  say.  Our  Father  ;  or  say, 
Thy  loill  he  done,  or  say,  Forgive  us  our  trespasses ;  do  not 
forget  Him,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  the  Savioui-, 
the  second  person  in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  He  is  the  icay. 
Enter  to  God  through  Him.  Behold  Him  in  the  various  states 
of  His  Incarnation.  You  are  a  man,  with  all  of  man's  feeble- 
ness and  temptations  ; — behold  Him  assuming  humanity  in 
order  that  He  may  sympathize  with  you.  You  are  a  sinner  ; — 
behold  Him  upon  the  cross,  dying  that  you  might  live.  In  the 
Lord's  prayer  God  offers  Himself  to  you.  Uttering  that  prayer 
in  Christ,  who  is  the  mediatorial  way,  you  receive  God  ;  atid  in 
receiving  Him,  you  receive  the  true  and  everlasting  life. 

Persevere  in  this  way,  but  without  violence  or  perturbation  ; 
asking  for  few  things,  and  such  as  are  very  essential,  which  are 
found  in  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  pausing  for  some  time  upon  each 
supplication  with  a  calm  and  silent  looking  up  to  God  through 
Christ ;  ceasing  as  nuich  as  possible  from  your  own  exertion 
and  strength  in  order  that  you  may  find  strength  in  the  Saviour - 
by  faith ;  and  thus,  with  God's  blessing,  which  is  promised  to 
all  who  seek  Him  in  this  way,  you  will  find  the  beginnings  of  a 
true  and  spiritual  existence. 

5.  Directions,  additional  to  those  already  giveii,  applicable 
to  jjcrsons  of  some  degree  ofhnowledge  and  education. 

The  poor  and  the  ignorant  have  the  Gospel  ])reached  to  them. 
In  what  1  have  said,  the  most  ignorant  man  v.ill  find  important 
directions  easily  applicable  to  himself.  There  are  those,  who 
have  more  knowledge,  men  of  reading,  who  may  very  properly 
avail  themselves  of  their  intellectual  position,  in  furthering  this 
great  object.  The  directions  already  given  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  them,  as  well  as  others.     But  in  addition,  let  Ihem 
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wad  books  ow  <  .rjitrliih  ul<i/  ivli^ion,  siuli  ;is  :ii\'  most  tlccidedly 
.so  ;  ivadiiij:;  tlu-m,  liowcvor,  in  tlio  luanner  which  hits  boon  incii- 
tioucil  ;  ileliiyiiij;  upon  the  most  imiiortant  truths,  pondeiiiii; 
upon  them  and  praying  over  them,  till  the  power  which  is  in 
them,  boin^  made  ahve  by  the  Holy  dihost,  is  felt  in  the  heart. 

Meditation  also,  considered  as  distinct  from  reading,  is  to  be 
practised  on  similar  principles.  We  will  suppose  that  God  in 
llis  ])rovidenee  gives  you  a  season  of  retirement,  that  He  per- 
mits you  to  be  alone  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  that  you 
have  an  oi>[)ortunity  of  silently  and  cabnly  recalling  great  moral 
and  religious  priiicii)les.  At  such  times  endeavour,  by  a  lively 
act  of  faith,  to  realize  the  relations  in  which  you  stand  to  God, 
and  to  place  yourself,  as  it  were,  in  his  immediate  presence.  In 
general,  this  is  the  first  great  thought,  upon  which  the  mind 
should  be  occupied ; — God  is ;  God  is  present ;  God  is  our  Father; 
to  Him  we  owe  all.  Let  the  mind  repose  calmly  and  believingly 
upon  these  great  truths,  in  the  manner  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  until  their  power  begins  to  be  felt  inwardly.  And 
the  same  with  other  important  religious  truths,  in  which  there 
is  substance  and  food  for  the  inquiring  mind,  such  as  our  lost 
condition  by  nature,  Christ  our  Mediator,  God  the  inward 
Teacher  of  men  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  Upon  all 
such  leading  truths,  dwell  quietly  and  humbly,  with  the  senses 
and  thoughts  recollected  and  withdrawn  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  Thus  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  strong  desire,  but 
without  agitation.  Such  truths  are  the  appropriate  food  of  the 
mind,  in  its  inquiries  after  God.  When  the  soul,  by  dwelling 
calmly  and  patiently  upon  them,  aided  by  God's  blessing,  begins 
to  taste  them, — that  is  to  say,  begins  to  understand  them,  to 
apply  them,  and  to  feel  them, — then  we  have  reason  to  think, 
that  there  is  a  beginning,  small  though  it  may  be,  of  a  netv  life. 

G.  Of  an  increased  or  higher  degree  0/ religious  exjjerience. 

That  which  was  but  little  in  its  beginning,  soon  becomes 
greater.  The  soul  has,  at  first,  but  a  little  realizing  sense  of 
God.  It  says,  my  Father,  it  is  true,  but  says  it  very  ti^emhlingly . 
But  after  a  time,  and  perhaps  very  soon,  it  gains  strength.  It 
begins  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly,  how  God,  whom  as  a 
sinner  it  feared,  can  be  fully  reconciled.  It  believes  more  fully 
in  God,  because  it  believes  more  fully  in  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
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way  of  access.  In  the  language  of  the  Canticles,  the  name  of 
Christ  becomes  "as  ointment  poured  forth." 

In  this  advanced  state  the  soul  begins  to  recognise  the  great 
truth,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be  without  selfishness,  and 
that  our  will  should  be  perfectly  united  in  His  will.  The  ser- 
vant, who  only  proportions  his  diligence  to  the  hope  of  reiuard, 
renders  himself  unworthy  of  all  reward.  We  must  learn  to 
seek  God  in  distinction  from  His  gifts,  and  God  is  in  His  will. 
Supposing,  then,  that  God  should  smite  you  with  afflictions 
without,  and  with  temptations  Avithin,  and  should  leave  the 
soul,  so  far  as  consolations  are  concerned,  in  a  state  of  entire 
aridity,  what  course  would  it  be  proper  to  take  ?  In  answer  I 
would  say, — Do  what  God  requires  you  to  do,  and  suffer  what 
He  requires  you  to  suffer ;  but  in  everything  be  resigned  and 
patient !  With  humility  of  spirit,  with  a  sense  of  your  own 
nothingness,  with  the  reiterated  breathings  of  an  ardent  but 
peaceful  affection,  and  with  inward  submission  and  quietness 
full  of  the  most  profound  respect,  you  must  wait  the  return  of 
the  Beloved.  In  this  way  you  will  demonstrate,  that  it  is  God 
Himself  cdone  and  His  good  pleasure  which  you  seek,  and  not 
the  selfish  delights  of  your  own  sensations. 

7.  Of  ahandonment  or  entire  consecyxdion  to  God  171  all 
things. 

But  this  cannot  well  be  done  without  the  principle  of  ahan- 
donment; by  which  I  mean  that  act  in  which  we  resign,  abandon, 
or  consecrate  ourselves  entirely  to  God.  To  abandon  ourselves 
or  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  God,  is  to  leave  ourselves  entirely 
in  His  hands.  Those  who  are  consecrated,  have  given  their 
own  wills  into  the  keeping  of  Cxod's  will.  They  renounce  every 
particular  inclination  as  soon  as  it  arises,  however  good  it  may 
appear,  and  however  good  it  may  really  be  in  itself  considered, 
in  order  that  they  may  stand  in  perfect  indifference  with  respect 
to  themselves,  and  only  desire,  choose,  and  will  that  which  God 
Himself  wills.  Such  a  soul  is  resigned  in  all  things,  whether 
for  soul  or  body,  whether  for  time  or  eternity  ;  by  leaving  what 
is  past  in  oblivion  ;  by  leaving  what  is  to  come  to  the  decisions 
of  Providence ;  and  by  devoting  to  God,  without  any  reserve, 
the  jjresent  moinent ; — a  moment  which  necessarily  brings  with 
it  God's  eternal  order  of  things,  and  in  everything,  excepting 
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sill,  is  a  iK'ilaiation  (o  tis  of  His  will  as  (.'crlaiii  and  inrallihk', 
as  it  is  iiievit-al»le  ami  cdiuiuoii  to  us  all. 

Abaiuloiimoiit  or  ciitin.'  conseciatioii,  cannot  oxist  witlunit 
strong  liiitli. 

8.  0/  the  test  or  trial  of  conscvration. 

Our  abandonment  or  entire  consociation  to  God  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  conseciuence,  tluit  God  will  not  fail  to  give  us  oppor- 
tunities to  try  our  test,  wiiether  it  be  a  true  one  or  not.  No 
man  can  be  wholly  the  Lord's,  unless  he  is  wholly  consecrated 
to  the  Ijord  ;  and  no  man  can  know,  whether  he  is  thus  wholly 
consecrated,  except  by  (ribitlation.  That  is  the  test.  To  rejoice 
in  God's  will,  when  that  will  imparts  nothing  but  happiness,  is 
easy  even  for  the  natural  man.  But  none  but  the  renovated 
man,  none  but  the  religious  man,  can  rejoice  in  the  divine  will, 
when  it  crosses  his  path,  disappoints  his  expectations,  and  over- 
whelms him  with  sorrow.  Trial,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
shunned,  should  be  welcomed  as  the  test,  and  the  only  true  test, 
of  a  true  state. 

Beloved  souls  !     There  are  consolations  which  pass  away  ; 
but  ye  will  not  find  true  and  abiding  consolation  exce^jt  in. 
entire  abandonment,  and  in   that  love  which  loves  the  cross. 
He  who  does  not  welcome  the  cross,  does  not  welcome  God. 

9.  Inward  holmess  the  true  regulator  of  the  outward  life. 
When  we  have  the  true  life  2vithin,  we  may  I'easonably  be 

expected  to  have  the  true  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  truly  regulated 
life  ivithout.  "  Love,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  and  do  what  you 
'please."  If  we  have  love  without  selfishness,  it  will  not  fail  to 
work  itself  out  in  appropriate  and  right  issues.  The  inordinate 
action  of  the  senses  arises  obviously  from  the  errors  and  perver- 
sions of  the  inward  state.  The  eye  is  wrong  in  its  exercise, 
because  the  heart  which  directs  it,  is  wrong.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  senses.  Mortify  the  inward  man  ;  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  mortify  and  regulate  the  outward  man. 

The  directions  in  this  part  of  her  work  seem  designed,  and 
were  so  understood  by  the  opposers  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  check 
and  to  reprove  the  tendencies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  that  time,  to  place  religion,  which  can  really  have  its  seat 
nowhere  else  than  in  the  heart,  in  outward  observances  and 
austerities. 
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10.  Of  gradual  groiutli  or  advancement  in  the  religious  life. 
The  soul  that  is  fully  given  up  in  faith  and  love,  is  astonished 

to  find  God  gradually  taking  possession  of  its  whole  being.  One 
of  the  evidences  of  growth  in  grace  is  a  tendency  to  cease  from 
ourselves,  in  order  that  God  Himself,  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  exist  and  act  in  us.  In  growing  in  grace,  the  soul 
becomes  more  and  more  co-operative  with  God,  as  the  principle 
and  strength  of  its  movement. 

This  state  is  the  true  spiritual  preparative  for  the  various  forms 
of  duty.  A  soul  in  this  state  \9, prepared  for  all  times,  places,  and 
occasions  ;  for  society,  for  worship,  for  outward  action.  When, 
through  weakness  of  pui-pose,  or  want  of  faith,  we  become,  as  it 
were,  uncentred,  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  turn  again 
gently  and  sweetly  inward ;  and  thus  bring  the  soul  into  har- 
mony with  the  desires  and  purposes  of  God.  The  more  the  soul 
becomes  like  God,  the  more  clearly  it  discerns  God's  excellences  ; 
and  the  more  distinctly  and  fully  it  feels  His  attracting  power. 

11.  Of  a  knoivledge  of  our  imcard  sins  ichen  souls  are  in  this 
advanced  state. 

If  a  soul,  in  this  intimate  nearness  with  God,  should  be  left 
to  fall  into  any  error  or  sin,  it  would  be  immediately  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion  and  inward  condemnation.  God  be- 
comes the  incessant  examiner  of  the  soul  ;  but  still  in  such  a 
way  that  the  soul,  moving  in  the  divine  light,  can  see  and  exa- 
mine for  itself  And  if  the  soul  be  faithful  in  its  entire  resigna- 
tion to  God,  it  will  discover  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
effectually  inspected  by  an  examination  conducted  in  this  divine 
light,  than  by  the  most  vigorous  scrutiny  carried  on  in  its  own 
strength. 

When  we  fall  into  errors,  and  even  undoubted  sins,  the  rules 
of  inward  holy  living  require  us  not  to  vex  and  disquiet  ourselves  ; 
but  simply  in  deep  humiliation  and  penitence,  to  turn  calmly 
and  believingly,  without  fear  and  without  agitation,  to  Him  who 
forgives  willingly,  to  that  cross  of  Christ,  where  it  can  be  truly 
said,  that  wounded  souls  are  healed.  Great  agitation  and  vexa- 
tion of  mind  are  not  necessarily  penitence  nor  the  result  of  ]icni- 
tence,  but  are  rather  the  result  of  ttnhelicf 

12.  Of  the  manner  iii  ivhich  ive  are  to  meet  and  resist  tempta- 
tions. 
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TomptntioMs  may  Ite  mot  ;intl  n-sistcd  in  two  \v;iys.  Oneway 
is  to  give  tlu'm  our  whole  attention  ;  to  meet  and  resist  litem  in 
II  dincf  coN/t'isY.  I5iit  sueh  are  the  hiws  of  the  mind,  that  when 
we  meet  the  temiitation  in  this  way,  we  neeessarily  withihaw 
the  soul  from  (hat  entire  sympathy  and  union  with  God,  which 
should  over  he  its  principal  occupation. 

The  other  method  is,  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  contera- 
l)lation  of  the  evil  in  its  outward  form,  and  to  keep  it  fixed,  if 
possible,  still  more  closely  and  watchfully  upon  God.  A  little 
child,  on  perceiving  a  monster,  does  not  wait  to  fight  with  it,  and 
will  scarcely  turn  its  eyes  toward  it ;  but  quickly  slirinks  into  the 
bosom  of  its  mother,  in  entire  confidence  of  safety  ;  so  likewise 
should  the  soul  turn  from  the  dangers  of  temptation  to  her  God. 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  she  shall 
not  be  moved  :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early."  Psalm 
xlvi.  5. 

If  we  do  otherwise,  and  in  our  weakness  attempt  to  attack 
our  enemies,  we  shall  frequently  feel  omselves  wounded,  if  not 
totally  defeated ;  but  by  casting  ourselves  into  the  simple  pre- 
sence of  God,  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  shall  find  instant  sup- 
plies of  strength  for  our  support.  This  was  the  succour  sought 
for  by  David.  "  I  have  set,"  saith  he,  "  the  Lord  always  before 
me ;  because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth  ; — my  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope."  Psalm  xvi.  8,  9.  And  it  is  said  in  Exodus, 
"  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace." 

13.  0/ the  soul  in  the  state  of  pure  or  unselfish  love. 

When  we  have  given  ourselves  to  God  in  abandonment,  or  the 
act  of  entire  and  unreserved  consecration,  and  have  exercised 
iaith  in  God  that  He  does  noio,  and  that  He  will  ever,  so  long  as 
we  are  thus  wholly  given  to  Him,  receive  us  and  make  us  one 
with  Himself,  then  God  becomes  central  in  the  soul,  and  all 
which  is  the  o[)posite  of  God,  graduall}'  dissolves  itsclj]  if  one 
may  so  speak,  and  passes  away. 

Self  is  now  destroyed.  The  soul,  recognising  God  as  its 
centre,  is  filled  with  a  love,  which,  as  it  places  God  first,  and 
everything  else  in  the  proper  relation  to  Him,  may  be  regarded 
asjwre.  It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  this  state,  in  the  entire 
destruction  and  loss  of  self,  that  we  acknowlcdjre,  in  the  highest 
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and  truest  sense,  God's  supreme  existence  ;  still  less  do  we,  or 
can  we,  have  Grod  as  a  life  within  its.  But  from  this  time  the 
soul  ascribes  to  God  all  blessing,  power,  honour,  and  glory  for 
ever  ;  and  worships  Him  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

In  experimental  religion  there  are  two  great  and  important 
views,  perhaps  there  are  none  more  important,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  single  terms,  the  All  and  the  Nothing.  We 
must  become  Nothing  in  ourselves,  before  we  can  receive  the  All 
or  Fulness  of  God. 

14.  Of  the  practice  of  the  prayer  of  silence. 

When  the  soul  has  reached  this  degree  of  experience,  it  is 
disposed  to  practise  the  prayer  of  silence,  so  called,  not  merely 
because  it  excludes  the  voice,  which  is  one  form  of  silent  prayer, 
but  because  it  has  so  simplified  and  consolidated  its  petitions, 
which  were  formerly  much  multiplied  in  variety  and  number, 
that  it  has  hardly  anything  to  say,  except  to  breathe  forth,  in  a 
desire  unspoken, — Tliy  loill  he  do7ie.  This  prayer  so  simple, 
and  yet  so  comprehensive,  may  be  said  to  embody  the  whole 
state  of  the  soul.  He  who  utters  this  prayer,  utters  all  ijrayer  ; 
because  he  repeats  and  reflects,  as  it  were,  in  himself,  the  whole 
disposition  and  desire  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  And  believing  tliat 
this  prayer  is  and  must  be  fulfilled  moment  hy  moment^  the  con- 
stant fruition  crowns  the  constant  request,  and  it  rejoices  in 
what  it  has,  as  well  as  in  what  it  seelcs. 

The  soul  in  tliis  divine  prayer  acts  more  nobly  and  more  ex- 
tensively than  it  had  ever  done  before  ;  since  God  Himself  is  its 
mover,  and  it  now  acts  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  is  not  meant  that  we  should  cease  from  action  ; 
but  that  our  action  should  be  in  harmony  with  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  divine  action.  This  is  finely  represented  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  wheels,  which  had  a  living  spirit ; 
and  whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went ;  they  ascended 
and  descended  as  they  were  moved  ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in 
them,  and  they  returned  not  when  they  went. 

Instead,  then,  of  promoting  idleness,  we  promote  the  highest 
activity,  by  inculcating  a  total  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  our  moving  principle  ;  for  it  is  in  Him,  and  by  Him  alone, 
that  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being:." 
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l.'».  {>/ the  true  rdallon  of  hioiuin  (unldlri/ie  (ufirif//. 

Ill  tlio  onily  pi'iiinlsol  his  Christian  expericnoe  m.iii  is  iv(|iiiioil 
to  lal'oiir  much,  wtrivc  nnich,  net  much,  obviuusly  to  coiujiicr 
himscir,  to  MJiite  ami  annul  his  own  scllishnoss,  to  restrain  and 
regulate  liis  own  multi[>lieil  anil  unholy  activity,  in  order  that 
he  may  1)0  rendered  submissive  and  (|uiet  before  God.  While 
the  tablet  is  unsteady,  it  is  obvious  that  the  painter  is  unable  i^y 
delineate  a  true  co})y. 

It  is  thus  in  the  inward  life.  Eveiy  act  of  our  own  unsubduetl 
and  scltish  spirit,  even  while  God  isoi)erating  upon  it,  is  produc- 
tive of  false  and  erroneous  lineaments. 

"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  he  is  a 
new  creature.  Old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new."  But  this  state  of  things  can  be  made  to  exist 
only  by  our  dying  to  ourselves  aud  to  all  our  own  activity,  e.xcept 
so  far  as  it  is  kept  in  suhoixlination  to  divine  grace,  in  oixler 
that  tlie  activity  of  God  may  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  prohibiting  activity,  we  enjoin  it ;  but  we 
enjoin  it  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  that 
the  divine  activity,  considered  as  antecedent  in  action,  and  as 
giving  authoj'ity  to  action,  may  take  the  place  of  the  human, 
"Jesus  Christ,"  we  are  told,  "  hath  the  life  in  Himself;"  and 
nothing  but  the  grace,  which  flows  through  Him  is,  or  can  be, 
the  moral  aud  religious  life  of  His  people. 

16.  Of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  state  of  divine  union, 
or  union  loith  God. 

The  result  of  all  religion  is  to  bring  us  into  union  with  God. 
We  are  made  one  with  Plim  in  understanding,  when  by  renoun- 
cing our  own  wisdom,  we  seek  continually  and  believingly  for 
wisdom  from  on  high ;  one  in  affection,  when  we  desire  and 
love  what  He  desires  and  loves  ;  one  in  will,  when  our  purposes 
are  as  His  are. 

God  is  LOVE.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  His  being  to  desire  the 
hajipiness,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  all  created  things. 
And  all  beings  who  do  not  reflect  the  image  of  God  in  this 
res[)ect,  all  beings  whose  love  is  not  free  from  all  intermixture 
of  selfishness,  are  necessarily  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  discor- 
dant with  Him. 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  divine  will  never  varies 
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and  never  can  vary,  from  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  of  perfect  love  on  the  other.  It  always  and  in- 
variably moves  in  the  line  of  the  highest  love,  regidated  by  the 
highest  justice.  This  is  the  law  of  its  movement,  unchangeable 
as  the  divine  existence.  The  divine  will,  therefore,  without 
ceasing  to  be  active,  is  in  perfect  repose ;  always  moving  in 
simplicity ;  always  bringing  to  pass  quietly,  but  certainly,  its 
purposes  at  the  appointed  time. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  true  moral  union  between  Grod  and 
man,  until  the  human  will  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
divine.  And  the  human  will  can  never  move  in  the  line  of  the 
divine  will,  unless  it  moves  under  the  law  of  pure  or  perfect 
love.  When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  has  not  and  cannot  have, 
any  contest  with  God.  When  it  moves  in  this  way,  it  moves 
not  out  of  the  divine  will,  but  in  it,  and  accomplishes  just  what 
God  would  have  it  accomplish. 

And  this  life  of  union,  which  is  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
result  of  our  being,  is  the  gift  of  God.  A  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  it  is,  that  we  shall  resign  ourselves  to  Him,  that  we  may 
be  His  in  all  things,  and  that  we  may  receive  this  and  all  other 
blessings  at  his  hand.  God  alone  can  accomplish  it.  Still,  the 
creature  must  give  up  his  opposition,  and  consent  to  have  it 
done.  God  loves  His  creatures ;  God  is  the  source  of  light  to 
them  ;  God  in  Christ  is  the  true  Saviour.  But  man  must,  at 
least,  recognise  his  alienation,  and  in  becoming  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  be  saved,  nmst  expand  his  soul  to  the  divine  operation. 
The  creature,  therefore,  mnst  open  the  window  ;  it  is  the  least 
he  can  do ;  but  it  is  the  sun  himself,  the  Eternal  Sun,  that 
must  give  the  light. 

17.  Of  false  pretensions  to  a  state  of  sanctification  and  divine 
union. 

Behold  a  holy  soul !  But  some  will  say,  that  persons  may 
feign  this  state  who  do  not  possess  it.  I  answer  that  a  pei'sou 
may  just  as  well  feign  this  state  and  no  more,  as  the  poor  suf- 
fering man,  who  is  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger,  can 
for  a  length  of  time  feign  to  be  full  and  satisfied.  There  he  is^ 
no  matter  what  his  pretensions  may  be  ;  his  looks,  his  counte- 
nance, show  his  condition.  Some  wish  or  word,  some  sigh,  or 
some  other  sign   will   inevitably  escape  him,   and    betray  his 
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tlunislioil  state.  Men  may  prchml  lo  bo  wlmlly  llio  Jjiu'd's, 
by  hrtiniony  oi"  alfectioii  ami  will,  ami  by  bring  in  entire 
moral  nnion  with  Ilim  ;  but  if  tlicy  arc  not  w,  there  will  cer- 
tainly bo  sonu'thiiii:-  in  loolc,  in  word,  or  in  action,  which  will 
shtuv  it. 

18.  JuiiuirLs  o)i  the  character  o/this  worl'. 

In  the  procoiling  Analysis  we  have  not  followed  precisely  the 
language  of  the  original,  but  have  given  the  idea  with  some 
slight  variations  of  the  original  arrangement.  The  Method  of 
Prayer  is  a  work  i-emarkable,  in  that  age,  as  coming  from  a 
luoman,  and  still  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the 
prevalent  views  and  practices  of  her  Church,  which  tended,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  to  substitute  the  form  for  the  sulistance,  the 
ceremonial  for  the  spirit.  Its  doctrines  are  essentially  Protes- 
tant ;  making  Faith,  in  distinction  from  the  merits  of  works, 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  life,  and  even  carrying  the  power 
of  faith  in  the  renovation  of  our  inwaid  nature  beyond  what  is 
commonly  found  in  Protestant  writers.  She,  however,  always 
insisted  that  the  doctrines  which  she  advanced  were  the  true 
Catholic  doctrines ;  and  that  the  doctrines  and  practices  she 
opposed  were  mistakes  and  perversions.  Her  work,  entitled 
Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  3Iadame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon, 
shews  how  well  qualified  she  was  to  defend  her  position.  • 

19.  Ap^Kal  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers. 

Near  the  close  of  the  work  she  has  some  plain  and  affecting 
appeals  to  religious  pastors  and  teachers.  "  The  cause,"  she 
says,  "  of  our  being  so  unsuccessful  in  reforming  mankind, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  class,  is  our  beginning  with  exter- 
nal matters ; — (referring  to  the  fact,  undoubtedly,  that  almost 
everything  in  religion  liad  assumed  a  ceremonial  shape  ;  obser- 
vances, which  had  relation  to  the  outward  action,  were  greatly 
multiplied,  while  the  spirit  of  religion  declined.)  When  we 
labour  in  this  way,  if  we  produce  any  fruit,  it  is  fruit  which 
perishes.  We  should  begin  with  principles,  which  reach  the 
interior,  and  tend  to  renovate  the  heart.  A  renovation  there, 
reaches  and  improves  the  whole  man,  the  outward  as  well  as 
the  inward.  This  is  the  true  and  the  ready  process ;  to  teach 
men  to  seek  and  to  know  God  in  the  heart — by  affections  rather 
than  by  forms.    It  is  tlius  that  we  lead  the  soul  to  the  fountain. 
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the  source  of  grace,  where  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  spiritual  progress. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  I 
beseech  all,  who  have  the  care  of  souls,  to  put  them  at  once  into 
the  spiritual  way.  Preach  to  them  Jesus  Christ.  He  Himself, 
by  the  precious  blood  He  hath  shed  for  those  entrusted  to  you, 
conjures  you  to  speak,  not  to  that  which  is  outward,  but  to  the 
heart  of  His  Jerusalem.  Oh,  ye  dispensers  of  His  graces,  ye 
preachers  of  His  word,  ye  ministers  of  His  sacraments,  labour  to 
establish  Christ's  kingdom  !  As  it  is  the  heart  alone  which  can 
oppose  Christ's  sovereignty,  so  it  is  by  the  subjection  of  the 
heart  that  His  sovereignty  is  most  highly  exalted.  Employ 
means,  com|X)se  catechisms,  and  whatever  other  methods  may 
be  proper,  but  aim  at  the  heart.  Teach  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
and  not  of  the  understanding  ;  the  prayer  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
not  of  man's  invention. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Continued  and  increased  opposition  at  Grenoble — Conversation  witli  a  distinguished 
preacher — Efi'ect  of  the  publication  of  the  Short  Method  of  Prayer — Conversation 
with  a  poor  girl,  who  had  been  spiritually  aided  and  blessed  through  her  efforts — 
Increased  violence  against  her — State  of  her  feelings — Advised  by  her  friends  to 
go  to  Marseilles — Descends  the  Rhone — Incidents  in  their  voyage  down  the  river 
— Arrives  at  the  city  of  Marseilles — Excitement  occasioned  by  her  arrival  there — 
Kind  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles — Opposition  from  others — Conversion 
of  a  priest — Acquaintance  with  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Malta — Her  interviews 
with  M.  Fran<^ois  Malaval — Leaves  Marseilles  for  Nice — Disappointed  in  going 
from  Nice  to  Turin,  she  sails  for  Genoa — Reflections  made  by  her  in  connexion 
with  her  exposure  on  the  ocean — Troubles  at  Genoa — Depaa'ts  for  A^crceil — Met 
by  robbers — Other  trying  incidents. 

The  opjoosition  to  her  labouis  in  Grenoble  increased.  It 
assumed  different  shapes,  and  was  characterized  by  more  or  less 
of  violence,  as  it  was  prosecuted  by  different  persons.  In  some 
cases  persons  came  to  her  to  expose  her  views  and  counteract 
them  by  argument.  At  one  time  she  was  visited  by  a  distin- 
guished pi-eacher  of  the  city,  a  man  of  profound  learning.  She 
says,  "  he  had  carefully  prepared  himself  on  a  number  of  diffi- 
cult questions,  which  were  to  be  proposed  to  me  for  my  answer. 
In  some  respects  they  were  matters  far  beyond  my  reach  ;  but  I 
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laid  tliem  lu'lore  the  liord,  an  I  IK'  I'liabU'il  mc  to  answer  tliein 
}>ioinptlv  jiiul  satisfactorily,  iiliiiosL  aa  luiicli  .so  as  if  J  had  iiuido 
them  the  subjeettj  of  \ou'^  study.  My  help  was  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  that  wisdom  which  He  gives  to  those  who  fully  trust  in  llim. 
This  ])erson  was  not  only  apparently  a)nvinced  and  satisfied, 
but  went  away,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  with  a  perception 
and  experience  of  the  love  of  God  such  as  he  had  not  known 
before." 

The  excitement  against  her  arose  partly  from  religious  con- 
ferences and  other  personal  religious  efforts,  and  partly,  and 
])erhaps  iu  a  still  higher  degree,  from  her  book  on  Prayer,  This 
work  had  hardly  been  published,  when  some  pious  persons  pur- 
chased fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  distributed  them  in  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  eflfect  was  very  great.  "  God," 
she  says,  "  had  made  me  the  instrument  of  great  good ;  but 
Satan,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  God's  works,  was  greatly  en- 
raged. I  saw  clearly  that  the  time  had  come,  when  he  would 
stir  up  a  violent  persecution  against  me.  But  it  gave  me  no 
trouble.  Whatever  I  may  be  made  to  suffer  by  his  attacks,  I 
am  confident  that  all  will  ultimately  tend  to  God's  glory." 

"  Among  the  subjects  of  the  divine  operation,  during  this 
time  of  religious  interest,  was  a  poor  girl,  who  earned  her  liveli- 
hood by  her  daily  labour ; — a  girl  of  great  truth  and  simplicity 
of  spirit,  and  one  who,  in  her  inward  experience,  was  much 
favoured  of  the  Lord.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, she  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  '  0  my  mother,  what 
strange  things  have  I  seen  ! '  I  asked  what  they  were.  '  Alas,' 
said  she,  '  I  have  seen  you  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  a  troop 
of  fierce  wolves.  I  have  seen  a  frightful  multitude  of  people  of 
all  ranks  and  robes,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  priests, 
fi-iars,  married  men,  maids  and  wives,  \a  ith  pikes,  halberts,  and 
drawn  swords,  all  eager  for  your  instant  destiuction.  On  your 
part,  you  stood  alone,  but  without  surprise  or  fear,  I  looked  on 
all  sides  to  see  whetlier  any  would  come  to  assist  and  defend 
you,  but  I  saw  not  one.' 

"  Some  days  after  this  poor  girl  had  spoken  to  me,  those  per- 
sons, who  through  envy  were  raising  private  batteries  against 
me,  broke  forth  furiously.  Injurious  and  libellous  statements 
began  to  be  circulated.     Some  individuals,  without  any  personal 
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knowledge  of  ine,  wrote  against  me.  Some  said  that  I  was  a 
sorceress,  and  by  some  magic  power  attracted  souls,  and  that 
everything  in  me  was  diabolical.  Others  said,  that  if  I  did  some 
charities,  it  was  because  I  coined  false  money  ;  with  many  other 
gross  accusations  equally  ftilse,  groundless,  and  absurd. 

"  But,  amid  all  this,  my  soul,  full  of  earnest  desires,  thirsted, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  for  the  salvation  of  my  fellow-beings. 
Such  was  my  desire  ;  so  great  that  when  I  could  not  speak,  I 
wrote  ;  and  when  I  could  not  write,  nor  impart  my  strong  desires 
in  any  other  w^ay,  my  system  was  overcome  in  the  strength  of 
my  feehng,  and  I  sank  under  it." 

But  the  providences  of  God  seemed  to  indicate,  that  her  mis- 
sion at  Grenoble,  which  had  been  so  strikingly  characterized  by 
manifestations  of  the  divine  power,  was  ended.  So  violent  was 
the  tempest  of  indignation,  that  even  her  tried  friends,  anxious 
for  her  personal  safety,  advised  her  to  leave.  Camus,  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  was  friendly  to  her.  He 
was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  not  long  after  was  appointed 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  II. ;  hut  he  was  not  able,  though 
obviously  of  favourable  dispositions,  to  restrain  the  hostile  move- 
ment which  now  existed. 

His  Almoner  advised  her  strongly  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
refuge  in  Marseilles,  till  the  storm  should  be  over.  The  Almoner 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Marseilles  was  his  native  place,  that  there 
were  many  persons  of  merit  there,  and  that  he  thought  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  things  she  would  be  favourably 
received.  Looking  to  the  Lord  for  direction,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  comply  with  these  suggestions. 

Leaving  her  daughter  under  the  care  of  her  favourite  maid- 
servant, in  the  Religious  House  where  she  was  placed  on  their 
first  arrival,  and  taking  with  her  another  girl  to  supply  her  place 
about  her  own  person,  she  left  the  city  as  secretly  as  })ossible  ; 
influenced  in  leaving  in  this  manner,  not  more  by  a  desire  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  than  by  a  fear  of  being 
burdened  witli  the  visits  and  lamentations  of  her  friends.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1G8G,  she  thus  finished  her  mission  at 
Grenoble,  and  again  went  out,  not  knowing,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  "  ivhither  she  went"  Accompanied  by  two  females,  one 
of  them  the  girl  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  Almoner  of  Bishop 
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I'amns,  ami  another  vrrv  wDilliy  trclosiaslic,  she  took  llio  route 
jiloni^  the  banks  of  the  river  Isero,  till  it  mingles  with  the  Rhone, 
u  little  ahove  the  ancient  city  of  Valence.  There  they  all  em- 
barkeil  upon  the  Rhone  in  one  of  the  numerous  boats  that  were 
cniployctl  in  navii^atinj;"  its  waters. 

About  three  miles  from  the  city,  they  became  satislied  that 
the  boat,  (whicii  tliey  liad  taken  in  tlic  expectation  of  overtaking 
anotlier  larger  one,)  would  not  answer  their  purpose,  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  returning.  As  the  boat  was  heavily 
laden,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascend  the  river  wdth  it,  the  passen- 
gers all  left  it  and  went  back  on  foot,  except  Madame  Guyon, 
who  was  unable  to  walk  so  long  a  distance,  and  a  young  lad  who 
was  supposed  to  be  competent  to  take  the  boat  back.  Owing 
cither  to  the  violence  of  the  river,  or  his  want  of  skill  and 
strength,  or  perhaps  both,  he  found  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do  it.  At  one  time  he  ceased  his  efforts  entirely ;  and  leaving 
the  boat  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tears,  saying  that  they  must  both  be  drowned.  Madame  Guyon, 
seeing  the  imminent  hazard  to  which  they  were  exposed,  went 
to  him  ;  and  by  remonstrating  with  him  and  encouraging  him, 
induced  him  to  resume  his  efforts.  After  four  hours  of  hard 
labour,  they  reached  the  city  ;  and  her  companions  having  arrived 
by  land,  they  immediately  took  another  boat  more  suited  to  their 
purpose. 

Nothing  is  said  of  their  stopping  at  any  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  cities  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Beaucaire  and 
Tarascon  with  their  wealth  and  activity,  Avignon  with  its  bene- 
volent institutions,  Aries,  with  its  amphitheatre  and  obelisk  and 
other  remains  of  high  antiquity, — all  ceased  to  have  attractions 
for  those  who  felt  that  they  had  no  home  in  any  place  where 
Christ,  preached  in  His  simplicity,  was  likely  to  be  excluded. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rlione,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rivers  in  Europe,  is  quite  difficult.  At  one  place  the  boat  ran 
upon  a  rock  with  such  violence  as  let  in  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  endanger  them.  There  was  great  conster- 
nation on  board ;  but  she  speaks  with  devout  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  mind  with  which  God 
sustained  her  in  this  threatening  danger.  The  Almoner  of 
Bishop  Camus  was  astonished  to  see  that  there  was  no  sudden 
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emotion  of  surprise,  and  no  change  on  her  countenance.  "  What 
caused  my  peace,"  she  says,  "  in  dangers  which  so  terrified  others, 
was  my  resignation  to  God,  and  because  death  is  ranch  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  life,  if  such  were  His  Avill,  to  which  I  desire 
to  be  ever  patiently  submissive." 

They  passed  down,  with  great  diligence  and  rapidity,  nearly 
the  whole  navigable  length  of  the  Rhone,  and  then  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  coasting  a  few  miles  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  they  reached  the  ancient  and  justly  celebrated 
Marseilles ; — a  city  so  well  and  so  favourably  known,  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  that  he  styled  it  the  "  Athens  of  the  Gauls." 
But  this  great  and  learned  city  furnished  no  refuge  for  this  fugi- 
tive praying  woman.  If  an  army  had  come  among  them,  it 
would  scarcely  have  caused  greater  consternation,  "  I  arrived 
at  Marseilles,"  she  says,  "  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
that  very  afternoon  all  ivas  in  wproar  against  me." 

The  occasion  of  this  very  sudden  movement  was  this.  She 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
resident  at  Marseilles,  written  by  one  of  her  intimate  friends  in 
Grenoble,  a  man  of  rank,  but  eminently  pious.  Accompany- 
ing the  letter,  he  sent  the  little  book,  entitled  A  Short  Metliod 
of  Prayer.  Although  a  devout  man  himself,  the  knight  had  a 
chaplain,  whose  opinions  were  not  only  in  oj^position  to  those  of 
Madame  Guyon,  but  who  felt  unusually  zealous  in  exhibiting 
that  opposition.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  bouk  before, 
and  might  perhaps  have  known  what  was  in  it.  At  any  rate, 
he  examined  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  perceiving,  as  he  supposed, 
its  heresies,  he  at  once  went  away  to  stir  up  a  party  both  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  book  and  its  author. 

So  much  interest  was  waked  up,  that  some  went  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  bishop,  stating  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
banish  at  once  the  author  of  a  book  which  contained  thinjxs  so 
much  at  variance  with  what  the  Catholic  Church  considered  the 
truth.  The  bishop,  however,  before  proceeding  to  extremity, 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  the  book  for  himself,  which  he 
did  in  company  with  one  of  his  prebends,  and  he  said  that  he 
liked  it  very  loell. 

Not  only  this,  he  took  the  [)ains  also  to  send  for  individuals 
in  whose  judgment  and  piety  he  had  confidence,  among  others 
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tor  M.  Fr;iii\'ois  Malavnl,  a  man  ol"  i;ivat  \)\v\y  and  of  some 
litcnirv  cminonce,  and  also  lor  a  Father  of"  the  llecollects,  both 
of  wliom  had  known  I\Iadame  Guyon  by  reputation,  and  had 
allied  upon  her  very  soon  after  her  arrival  at  ]\Iarscilles.  They 
frankly  stated  to  him  tlieir  favourable  opinions  of  Madame 
Guyon's  chamcter  and  writin^i^s,  anil  also  what  they  knew  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  violent  opposition  wliich  she  experienced. 
"  In  connexion  with  this  interview,"  says  ]\radame  Guyon,  "the 
bishop  testified  much  uneasiness  at  the  insults  which  were  offered 
me.  He  also  expressed  to  these  persons  a  strong  desire  for  a 
personal  acquaintance  ;  so  jnuch  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  and 
see  him.  He  received  me  with  extraoidinary  res])ect,  and  begged 
my  excuse  for  what  had  happened.  He  invited  me  to  stay  at 
Marseilles  ;  and  assured  me, — notwithstanding  the  unpleasant 
circumstances  existing, — that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
protect  me.  He  even  asked  me  where  I  lodged,  that  he  might 
come  and  see  me." 

"  The  next  day,"  she  adds,  "  the  Almoner  of  the  Bishop  of 
Grenoble,  and  the  other  ecclesiastic,  who  had  accompanied  us, 
went  to  see  him.  He  received  them  kindly,  and  testified  to  them 
also  his  sorrow  for  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  me." 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  a  party  was  formed  against  her, 
with  such  elements  of  strength  and  violence  in  it,  that  she  could 
not  long  remain  in  quiet.  "  Among  other  insults,"  she  says, 
"  these  j)ersons  wrote  to  me  the  most  offensive  letters  possible, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  know  me.  It  seemed  to 
me,  with  these  indications  of  His  providence  before  me,  that  the 
Loid  was  beginning  in  earnest  to  take  from  me  every  place  of 
abode  ;  and  those  words  of  Scripture  were  again  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  ; — '  The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests  ;  hut  the  Son  of  man  has  not  ivhere  to  lay  His 
head:" 

She  remained  at  Marseilles  eight  days  only.  Short  as  was  the 
time,  and  stranger  as  she  was  in  the  place,  she  was  enabled  to 
do  something  for  tliat  cause,  which  was  dearer  to  her  than  re- 
putation or  even  life.  One  day  she  entered  into  a  church,  in 
which  some  religious  services  were  being  performed.  The  priest, 
who  had  the  diiection  of  them,  observed  her ;  and  after  they 
were  concluded,  went  immediatelv  to  the  house  in  which  she 
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ludgecl,  and  stated  to  her,  with  great  simplicity  and  frankness, 
his  inward  trials  aud  necessities.  "  He  made  his  statements," 
she  remarks,  "  with  as  much  humility  as  simplicity.  The  Lord 
assisted  me,  as  an  instrument  in  His  hands,  to  say  and  to  suggest 
those  things  to  this  person  which  seemed  to  be  necessary.  He 
was  enabled,  through  divine  grace,  to  receive  and  understand  the 
truth  in  such  a  manner,  so  clearly  and  so  promptly,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  filled  with  joy,  aud  with  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments to  God.  He  became  a  man  of  prayer,  and  a 
true  servant  of  God." 

Such  was  the  happy  result  in  the  case  of  one,  who  for  some 
years  had  suffered  from  anxiety  of  mind,  naturally  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  he  himself  was  a  minister  at  the  altar ;  seeking, 
undoubtedly,  an  interest  in  Christ ;  but  confused  and  burdened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  ignorant  of 
the  simple  and  sure  way  of  faith.  Madame  Guyou  remarked, 
that  in  all  places  where  she  had  been  subject  to  ill  treatment 
and  persecution,  God  had  sustained  her  by  some  such  striking 
manifestations  of  His  love  and  grace. 

During  her  short  stay,  she  became  acquainted  with  many 
pious  persons,  among  others  the  knight  to  whom  she  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Though  a  member  of  a  military  Order, 
like  the  Roman  centurion  in  the  Acts  ho  was  a  "  devout  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God."  "  Since  I  have  known  him  per- 
sonally," she  says,  "  I  have  esteemed  him  as  a  man  whom  our 
Lord  designed  to  be  of  great  service  to  others.  I  expressed  my 
opinion  to  him,  that  it  w^oidd  be  desirable  for  him  to  reside  at 
Malta  in  closer  union  with  those  w^ith  whom  he  was  associated, 
aud  that  God  would  assuredly  make  use  of  him  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety  into  many  of  them."  In  accordance  with  this 
advice,  he  soon  after  went  to  Malta ;  and  such  was  the  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  his  character,  that  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately ])laced  in  a  position  of  high  authority  and  influence. 
But  we  find  nothing  more  said  of  him. 

Her  interviews  with  M.  Fran9ois  Malaval  must  have  been  in- 
teresting, if  he  were  the  author,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  Treatise  on 
the  Inward  or  Contemplative  Life,'''  already  mentioned.     He 
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was  II  man  oliviously  of  «;roat  iiilcllocliial  pnwci-;  but  laboured 
uiulor  ibo  (lisiulvauta<2;o  of  luivinjTj  bi'ou  blind,  or  nearly  so,  ironi 
an  oarly  |»(.riod  of  lifo.  V>nt  Clod  coinpensaled  for  the  want  of 
outward  li,i!:lit  by  inward  illumination. 

That  hv  was  a  man  of  intclk'clual  power  I  infer,  not  only 
from  what  ho  wrote,  but  becaiise  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
and  critieised  with  earnestness  and  apparent  severity,  in  the 
controvei'sial  writings  of  Bossuet,  who  was  too  conscious  of  his 
own  vast  strenj;th  to  be  likely  to  enter  the  lists  with  ieeble  an- 
tagonists. That  he  was  a  man  of  deep  and  thorough  piety,  I 
believe  his  opponents  did  not  deny. 

Satisfied  from  various  indications  that  ]\[arscilles  w'as  not  to 
be  the  field  of  her  labours,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  she  might  properly  seek  a  place  of  refuge 
again  with  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai.  This  lady,  who  still 
resided  either  at  Turin,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
retained  a  strong  friendship  for  IMadame  Guyon,  and  piobably 
ke})t  u[)  a  correspondence  with  her.  Although  a  considerable 
distance  from  Grenoble,  she  had  not  increased  her  distance  from 
Turin,  and  it  was  a  nearer  and  easier  place  of  refuge  than  any 
other  which  now  presented  itself. 

Accompanied  by  the  same  persons  who  came  with  her  down 
the  Khonc,  except  the  Almoner,  who  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Grenoble,  she  left  Marseilles,  on  the  ninth  day  after  she  arrived 
there,  for  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nice.  This  ancient  and 
pleasant  city,  situated  near  the  Mediterranean  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Var,  lies  in  the  direction  of  Turin,  and  about  eighty 
miles  distant,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Maritime  Alps. 

'•'  I  took  a  litter  at  Marseilles,"  says  ]\Iadame  Guyon,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  once  more  to  the  residence  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Prunai.  I  supposed  that  I  could  reach  her  re- 
sidence by  passing  through  Nice.  But  when  I  arrived  at  Nice 
I  w-as  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  the  litter,  for  some  reasons, 
could  not  pass  the  mountains  which  intervened.  In  this  state 
of  things  I  knew  not  wdiat  to  do,  nor  which  way  to  turn.  My 
confusion  and  crosses  seemed  daily  to  increase.  Alone,  as  it 
were,  in  the  world,  forsaken  of  all  human  help,  and  not  know- 
ing what  God  required  of  me,  I  saw  myself  without  refuge  or 
retreat,  wandering  like  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I 
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walked  in  the  streets  ;  I  saw  the  tradesmen  busy  in  the  shops  ; 
all  seemed  to  me  to  be  happy  in  having  a  home,  a  dwelling- 
place  to  which  tliey  could  retire.  I  felt  sadly  that  there  was 
none  for  me." 

This  was  a  season  of  trial  and  temptation  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  these  expressions  that  her  faith  was  shaken.  Faith 
is  tested  by  trial ;  and  oftentimes  shines  most  brightly  amid 
tears. — "  As  I  was  in  this  uncertainty,  not  knowing  what  course 
to  take,  a  person,"  she  adds,  "  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that 
one  of  the  small  vessels,  which  traded  between  Nice  and  Genoa, 
which  usually  reached  Genoa  within  twenty-four  hours,  would 
sail  the  next  day.  He  added,  that  if  I  took  a  passage  on  board 
the  vessel,  the  captain  would  land  me,  if  I  chose,  at  Savona, 
twenty  miles  this  side  of  Genoa,  but  so  situated  that  I  could 
readily  find  a  conveyance  to  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai's  liou^e. 
To  tljis  I  consented,  as  I  could  not  be  furaished  with  any  other 
means  of  getting  there. 

"  As  I  embarked  upon  the  sea,"  she  says,  "  I  could  not  help 
experiencing  emotions  of  joy.  '  If  I  am  the  dregs  of  the  earth,' 
I  said  to  myself,  '  if  I  am  the  scorn  and  the  offscouring  of  nature, 
I  am  now  embarked  upon  an  element  whicli,  in  its  treachery, 
shows  no  favour.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  pleasure  to  plunge  me  in 
the  waves,  it  shall  be  mine  to  perish  in  them.'  There  came 
upon  us  a  tempest,  in  a  place  which  was  somewhat  dangerous 
for  small  vessels ;  and  what  rendered  our  situation  the  more 
trying,  the  mariners  seemed  to  be  very  wicked  men.  But  still, 
as  the  irritated  waves  dashed  around  us,  I  could  not  help  ex- 
periencing a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  in  my  mind.  I 
pleased  myself  with  thinking  that  those  mutinous  billows,  under 
the  command  of  Him  who  does  all  things  rightly,  miglit  pro- 
Ijably  furnish  me  with  a  watery  grave.  Perhaps  I  carried  the 
point  too  far  in  the  pleasure  which  I  took,  in  thus  seeing  myself 
l^eaten  and  bandied  by  the  swelling  waters.  Those  who  were 
with  rae,  took  notice  of  my  intrepidity  ;  but  knew  not  the  cause 
of  it.  I  asked  of  thee,  my  Lord,  if  such  were  thy  will,  some 
little  cleft  to  be  placed  in,  a  small  place  of  refuge  in  some  rock 
of  the  ocean,  there  to  live  separate  from  all  creatures.  I  figured 
to  myself,  that  some  uninhabited  island  would  have  terminated 
all  my  disgraces,  and  put  me  in  a  condition  of  infallibly  doing 
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thy  will.  Hut,  O  my  IHvine  Lovo,  Thou  d'h^st  tlesi^n  me  ;i 
prison  ijir  tlilVcnMit  iVoni  tiiivt  of  the  rock,  and  quite  another 
biinislinient  than  that  of  the  uninliabited  island.  1'hou  didst 
reserve  me  to  he  battered  by  billows,  more  irritated  than  those 
of  the  sea.  Cahmuiies  proveil  the  outrageous,  unrelenting 
waves,  to  whieh  I  was  to  be  exposed,  in  older  to  be  lashed  and 
tossetl  by  tliem  without  mercy. 

"  By  tlic  tempest  swelling  against  us  we  were  kept  back;  and 
instead  of  a  short  day's  ])assage  to  Genoa,  we  were  eleven  days 
in  reacliing  it.  But  during  all  this  time,  how  peaceable  was 
my  heait  in  S(^  violent  an  agitation  around  me  1  The  swelling 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fury  of  its  waves,  were,  as  I  thought,  only  a 
figure  of  that  swx'lling  fury,  which  all  the  creatui'es  had  against 
me.  I  said  to  thee,  0  my  Love,  arm  them  all ;  make  use  of 
them  all  as  instruments  to  humble  me  for  my  infidelities.  I 
seemed  to  behold  thy  right  hand  aimed  against  me ;  but  know- 
ing that  thy  will  was  never  at  variance  with  the  utmost  recti- 
tude and  ])enevolcnce,  I  loved,  more  than  my  life,  the  strokes  it 
gave  me." 

Owing  to  the  storm  probably,  she  was  carried  to  Genoa. 
About  a  year  before,  the  French,  irritated  by  some  proceedings 
of  the  Genoese,  had  bombarded  their  city.  A  large  naval  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Duquesne,  "re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  language  of  Vol- 
tnire,  "  a  part  of  those  marble  edifices,  which  have  gained  for 
Genoa  the  name  of  the  Superb.  Four  thousand  soldiers  being 
landed,  advanced  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burned  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Peter  d'Arena."  The  Genoese,  from  that  time, 
had  been  exceedingly  irritated  against  the  French.  And  when 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  little  company  landed,  including  the 
ecclesiastic  who  attended  her,  being  recognised  at  once  as  people 
from  France,  they  were  exposed  to  the  marked  insults  of  the 
angry  populace. 

She  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  Genoa  as  soon  as 
])0ssible ;  but  she  was  met  with  another  trial.  The  Doge,  or 
Supreme  Governor,  had  recently  left  the  city  for  some  purpose ; 
and,  with  his  attendants,  had  taken  all  the  litters  which  could 
be  had.  She  was  obliged  to  remain  theie  several  days  at  ex- 
cessive expense ;  the  charges  being  very  much  liigher  than  at 
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Paris.  She  had  but  little  money  left ;  but  ditl  not  forget  that 
her  store  in  Providence  could  never  he  exhausted. 

After  a  few  days  and  much  inquiry,  a  sorry  looking  litter  was 
brought  her,  supported  by  two  lame  mules.  But  here  arose 
another  difficulty.  She  did  not  know  precisely  whether  the 
Marchioness  of  Prunai  resided  at  Turin  or  at  some  place  in  the 
vicinity.  The  owner  of  the  litter  refused  to  make  a  bai-gain 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  offered  to  take  her  to  Verceil, 
which  was  somewhat  nearer  than  Turin,  being  only  two  days' 
journey  distant,  but  in  a  little  different  direction.  She  adopted 
this  alternative  as  the  one  especially  presented  in  Providence, 
And  she  had  this  reason  for  so  doing  among  others,  that  she 
had,  some  time  before,  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly  invited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Verceil  to  come  there.  She  thought  it  proper, 
however,  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  she  should  send 
notice  to  him  of  her  coming.  With  this  oliject,  the  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  attended  her  from  Marseilles,  set  out  first ;  leaving 
Madame  Guyon  and  her  two  female  assistants  to  come  by 
themselves. 

With  Providence  for  their  guide,  these  three  unprotected 
women  set  out  from  Genoa.  "  Our  muleteer,"  she  says,  "  was  one 
of  the  most  brutal  of  men  to  be  met  with.  Seeing  he  had  only 
women  under  his  care,  there  was  scarcely  any  bounds  to  his 
insolence  and  rudeness.  Before  they  had  completed  the  first  day's 
journey,  they  passed  through  a  large  forest,  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  infested  with  robbers,  and  which  was  so  in  fact. 

"  The  muleteer,"  she  adds,  "  was  afraid,  and  told  us,  if  we 
met  any  of  them  on  the  road,  we  should  be  nnirdered,  for  they 
spared  nobody.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  there 
appeared  four  men  luell  armed.  They  immediately  stopped  the 
litter.  The  muleteer  was  exceedingly  frightened.  I  had  no  fear, 
and  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  Providence,  that  it  was  all  one 
to  die  this  way  or  any  other,  in  the  sea  or  by  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers. The  robbers  approached  the  litter  and  looked  in,  I 
smiled  upon  them  and  made  a  slight  bow  of  the  head.  As  soon 
as  I  had  saluted  them  in  this  manner,  in  a  moment  God  made 
them  change  their  design.  Having  pushed  off'  each  other,  as  if 
each  were  desirous  of  hindering  the  others  from  doing  any  harm, 
they  respectfully  saluted  me,  and  with  an  aii'  of  compassion, 
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uiiusuiil  ti)  t-uch  .sorts  ul"  j)ei>uns,  ivtiroil.  i  was  iiumediiitely 
btnick  to  tl»e  heart,  0  my  JjoiiI,  willi  ;i  lull  and  clear  conviction, 
that  it  was  thine  own  esjieiiial  inlliience,  a  stroke  of  thine  own 
riiihl  haiiil,  wlio  hail  other  designs  over  me  than  thus  to  make 
me  die  by  the  hands  of  robbers." 

In  connexion  with  this  time,  and  the  dangers  encountered  in 
repeatedly  crossing  the  Alps,  and  in  visiting  the  Grand  Char- 
treuse, she  exclaims — "  How  wonderful,  0  my  God,  at  this,  as  at 
many  other  times,  has  been  thy  protection  over  me  !  How  many 
perils  have  I  passed  through  in  going  over  mountains,  and  on 
the  edges  of  steep  and  terrible  clitfs  !  How  often  hast  thou 
checked  the  foot  of  the  mule,  already  slipping  over  the  preeii)ice  ! 
How  often  have  I  been  exposed  to  be  thrown  headlong  from 
frightful  heights  into  hideous  torrents,  which  though  rolling  in 
chasms  far  below  our  shrinking  sight,  forced  us  to  hear  them  by 
their  horrible  noise  !  Thou,  0  God,  didst  guard  me  in  such  im- 
minent dangers.  When  the  dangers  were  most  manifest,  then 
was  ray  faith  in  thee  strongest.  In  thee  my  soul  trusted.  I 
felt,  that,  if  it  were  thy  will,  that  I  should  be  dashed  headlong 
down  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  waters,  or  brought  to  the  end 
of  my  life  in  any  other  way,  it  would  all  be  well  ;  the  will  of 
God,  whatever  it  might  be  in  relation  to  me,  making  everything 
equal." 

At  the  close  of  this  day's  journey,  she  found  still  futher  occa- 
sion for  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  patience.  "  The  muleteer," 
she  says,  "  seeing  me'attended  by  only  two  young  women,  thought 
he  might  treat  me  in  any  manner  he  pleased  ;  perhaps  expecting 
to  draw  money  from  me.  We  were  approaching  the  village 
where  we  expected  to  remain,  at  the  village  inn,  during  the 
night.  What  was  our  surprise,  then,  to  hear  the  muleteer  pro- 
pose to  us  to  stop  at  a  mill,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  short  of 
the  village  ;  a  place  at  which  the  muleteers  sometimes  stopped, 
but  at  which  no  female  resided.  In  the  mill  there  was  only  a 
single  chamber,  though  there  were  several  beds  in  it,  in  which 
the  millers  and  muleteers  lodged  together.  In  that  chamber, 
and  in  such  company,  these  persons  ju-oposed  to  have  me  and 
my  maid-servants  stay.  I  remonstrated  ;  and  endeavoinvd  by 
every  possible  argument  to  induce  the  muleteer  to  carry  us  to 
the  inn,  but  without  effect. 
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"  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  therefore,  and  in  a  strange  place,  we 
were  constrained  to  leave  our  conveyance,  and  set  out  on  foot, 
carrying  a  part  of  our  clothes  in  our  hands.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  way  unknown,  and  we  were  ohliged  to  pass  through 
the  end  of  a  forest,  which  was  said  to  he  the  resort  of  plunderers. 
The  muleteer,  seeing  us  go  off  in  this  way,  and  disappointed  in 
his  evil  designs  upon  us,  hooted  after  us  in  a  very  ahusive  man- 
ner. I  bore  my  humiliation  resignedly  and  cheerfully,  but  not 
without  feeling  it." 

They  arrived  safely  at  the  inn.  The  good  people  of  the  house, 
seeing  them  come  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  on  foot,  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  sympathized  in  their  situation,  and 
treated  them  very  kindly.  "  They  assured  us,"  says  Madame 
Gruyon,  "  that  the  place  we  left  was  a  very  dangerous  one  ;  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  recover  us  from  the  fatigue  wo  had 
undergone." 

The  next  morning,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made 
by  the  muleteer,  they  left  the  litter  and  took  passage  in  the  post- 
chaise,  or  more  properly  post-waggon,  which  conveyed  the  public 
mails,  and  passed  along  at  this  time.  In  this  conveyance  they 
reached  Alexandria,  one  of  the  principal  towns  between  Genoa 
and  Verceil.  "  When  the  diiver,  according  to  his  usual  custom," 
says  Madame  Guyon,  "  took  us  to  the  post-house,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly astdCshed,  when  I  saw  the  landlady  coming  out,  not  to 
receive  liim,  but  to  oppose  his  entrance.  She  had  heard  from 
some  person,  that  there  were  women  in  the  carriage,  and  mis- 
taking our  characters,  and  taking  us  for  a  different  sort  of  persons 
from  what  we  were,  she  protested  against  our  coming  in.  On 
the  other  hand  the  driver  was  determined  to  force  his  entrance 
in  spite  of  her.  The  dispute  rose  so  high  between  them,  that 
many  officers  of  the  garrison,  together  with  a  vast  mob  of  other 
persons,  collected  together  at  the  noise,  being  much  surprised  at 
the  odd  humour  of  the  woman  in  refusing  to  lodge  us,  I  sjioke 
to  the  mail  carrier,  and  suggested,  that  it  might  be  well  to  take 
us  to  some  other  house  ;  but,  obstinate  upon  carrying  his  point, 
he  said,  he  would  not.  He  assured  the  landlady,  that  we  were 
not  only  persons  of  good  charactei",  but  persons  also  oF  piety,  the 
evidences  of  which  he  had  seen.  At  last,  by  means  of  his  state- 
ments and  urgency,  he  obliged  her  to  come  and  see  us.     As  soon 
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jis  she  liml  K»okcil  iipiMi  us,  she  aclod  us  the  rol»bcrs  luul  done. 
Slie  relented  at  once,  and  admitted  us. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  alit^hted  IVoni  our  conveyance,  than  she 
said  to  us,  *  Go,  shut  yourselves  up  in  that  chamber  hard  by, 
and  do  not  stir,  that  my  son  may  not  know  you  are  here ;  for  as 
soon  Jis  he  knows  it,  he  will  kill  you.'  She  said  this  with  so 
much  emi^hasis,  which  was  repeated  by  the  servant  maid  who 
attended  her,  that  it"  death  had  not  possessed  many  charms  for 
me,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  die  with  fear.  The  two  girls, 
who  were  with  me,  were  under  frightful  ai)prehensions.  When 
they  heard  any  one  stirring  in  the  house,  and  especially  persons 
coming  to  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  for  any  piu'pose,  they 
thought  they  were  coming  to  cut  their  throats.  In  short,  they 
continued  in  a  dreadful  suspense  between  life  and  death  till  the 
next  day,  when  we  learned  that  the  young  man  had  sworn  to 
kill  any  woman  who  lodged  at  the  house.  The  reason  of  his 
taking  this  extraordinary  course  was  this.  A  few  days  before, 
an  event  had  happened  which  came  near  ruining  him.  A  woman 
of  bad  principles  and  life  had  lodged  at  his  house.  While  there 
she  had,  for  some  reasons,  privately  murdered  a  man  of  some 
standing.  The  result  was,  beside  other  incidental  evils,  that  a 
heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  tlic  house  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have  the  chief  charge 
of  the  establishment,  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  any  more  such 
persons  coming." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Arrives  at  Yerceil — Interview  witli  La  Combe — Interview  with  tlie  Bislirip  of  Vcrceil 
— His  kindness  to  her — Conversation  witli  one  of  the  Superiors  of  the  Jesuits — 
Attacked  with  sickness — Decides  to  return  to  Paris — La  Combe  selected  to  attend 
lier  on  lier  return — Departure  from  Verceil — Visit  to  tlie  Marchioness  of  Prunai 
— Crosses  the  Alps,  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis,  for  the  third  time — Meets  her 
half-brother,  La  Mothe,  at  f'hamberri— Her  reception  at  Grenoble — Departs  from 
Grenoble  fi>r  Paris — Arrives  at  Paris,  after  a  five  years'  absence,  in  July  1C8G. 

She  arrived  safely  at  Verceil,  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
Having  stojjped  at  one  of  the  public  inns,  she  sent  notice  of  her 
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arrival  to  Father  La  Combe,  who  had  come  there  soon  after  he 
was  obh'ged  to  leave  Thonoii.  At  Yerceil,  notwithstandhig  the 
persecutions  experienced  at  Thonon,  La  Combe  was  highly- 
esteemed.  He  exhibited  that  activity  in  the  cause  of  vital  reli- 
gion, which  would  naturally^  be  expected  from  his  established 
character  for  piety.  And  God  had  made  use  of  him  as  an  in- 
strument, in  addition  to  other  successful  results  of  his  labours, 
in  converting  several  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
fortress  at  that  place,  who,  from  being  men  of  scandalous  lives, 
became  patterns  of  piety. 

With  no  small  emotion  he  met  Madame  Guyon  again,  who 
had  been  under  God  the  early  instrument  of  his  spiritual  reno- 
vation, and  had  subsequently  very  much  aided  him  in  his 
religious  progress.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  was 
mingled  with  the  fear,  that  a  meeting  so  unexpected,  and  to 
many  so  inexplicable,  might  furnish  new  occasion  for  calumnies. 
The  knowledge  of  this  danger  had  suggested  itself  also  to 
Madame  Guyon. 

As  soon  as  the  Bishop  of  Verceil  heard  of  Madame  Guyon's 
arrival,  he  sent  his  niece,  who  took  her  in  a  coach,  and  carried 
her  to  her  own  house.  As  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  he 
came  himself  in  a  chaise  to  see  her.  With  some  difficulty 
jVIadame  Guyon  conversed  in  the  Italian,  and  the  Bishop's 
knowledge  of  the  French  was  imperfect.  They  were  able, 
nevertheless,  to  make  each  other  understood  ;  so  that  the  first 
intei-view  was  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  in  making  her  acquaintance  was  subsequently  much  in- 
creased. 

"  The  Bishop,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  loved  God  ;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  love  those  who  had  similar  dis- 
positions. He  could  hardly  have  conceived  a  stronger  friendship 
for  me,  if  I  had  been  his  own  sister.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
favourable  sentiments,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  to 
thank  him  for  having  protected  me  in  the  persecution  there. 
He  wrote  also  with  similar  views  to  Bishop  Camus  of  Grenoble  ; 
and  in  various  ways  expressed  his  interest  and  the  affectionate 
regard  he  felt  for  me.  Thinking  only  of  finding  out  means  to 
detain  me  in  his  diocese,  he  would  not  listen  to  my  going,  at 
pi-escnt,  to  see  the  Marchioness  of  Prunai.     On  the  contrary,  ho 
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wrotL'  t<)  lier  to  i-oine  uiul  srttle  with  iiio  at  Verceil.  He  even 
sent  Fiitlier  La  Combe  to  lur  on  imrpose  to  exhort  her  to  come  ; 
assuring  lier  that  he  wouUl  unite  us,  together  with  some  other 
jtioMs  persons,  in  a  select  Hehgious  Society  or  Congregation, 
established  for  permanent  religious  objects.  Neither  the  Mar- 
chioness nor  her  daughter,  who  was  consulted  in  regard  to  it, 
disapjiroved  of  the  plan  ;  but  she  was  ])revented  from  entering 
into  it  at  jiresent  by  ill  health. 

''  During  the  absence  of  La  Combe,"  she  adds,  "  I  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  superior  officers  or  rectors  of  the  Jesuits  resident 
at  Verceil.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his  knowledge  on 
theological  subjects  was  much  greater  than  mine.  We  con- 
versed together  on  topics  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  proposed  to  me 
several  questions  which  he  wished  me  to  answer.  The  Lord 
inspired  me  to  answer  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  went 
away  not  only  surprised  at  what  was  said,  but  apparently  satis- 
fied ;  so  much  so,  that  be  could  not  forbear  speaking  of  it 
afterwards." 

Soon  after  her  arrival  she  was  attacked  with  sickness.  "  When 
the  Bishop,"  she  says,  ''  saw  me  so  much  indisposed,  he  came  to 
see  me  with  assiduity  and  charity,  when  at  leisure  from  his 
occupations.  He  made  me  little  presents  of  fruits  and  other 
things  of  that  nature."  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  her  the 
matter  of  a  j)errnanent  residence  at  Verceil,  she  says  that  she 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  ])lan  would  not  succeed,  and  was 
not  what  the  Lord  had  required  of  her.  Still,  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  she  thought  it  best  to  let  him  take  what 
measures  he  might  think  proper  for  the  present ;  being  assured 
that  the  Lord  would  know  well  how  to  prevent  arrangements 
which  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  His  will.  The  plan 
was  not  only  delayed  by  her  present  ill  health,  but  entirely 
fi-ustrated  and  given  u]>,  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the  air  of 
the  place  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  her,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians  consulted,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
her  to  remain  there.  The  Bishop,  although  much  afflicted,  did 
not  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  it.  He  remarked,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  son-ow  to  have  her  go,  but  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  her  live  somewhere  else,  though  at  a  distance  from 
him,  than  die  at  Verceil. 
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Her  friends  consulted  together  in  relation  to  the  course  which 
it  would  he  proper  for  her  to  pursue. 

That,  considering  the  influence  she  was  capable  of  exercising, 
it  was  best  for  her  to  return  to  Paris,  as  a  field  of  labour  more 
appropriate  to  the  powers  God  had  given  her,  than  those  remote 
and  rude  villages  where  she  had  expected  to  spend  her  days. 
As  soon  as  it  was  settled,  after  suitable  deliberation  and  prayer, 
that  she  should  return  again  not  only  to  France  but  to  Paris, 
"the  Lord,"  she  says,  '"wrought  in  my  mind  the  conviction, 
that  I  was  destined  to  experience  yet  greater  crosses,  than  had 
hitherto  come  upon  me.  Father  La  Combe  had  the  same  con- 
victions. Nevertheless  he  encouraged  me  to  resign  myself  to 
the  divine  will,  and  to  become  a  victim  offered  freely  to  new 
sacrifices." 

During  the  few  months'  residence  at  Verceil,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  engaged  much  in  what  might  be  called  her  inihlic 
labours.  Her  health  was,  at  present,  not  adequate  to  it.  She 
continued,  however,  the  work  begun  at  Grenoble,  of  writing  ex- 
planations on  the  Scriptures.  Her  remarks  on  the  Apocalypse 
were  written  at  this  time.  She  was  enabled  also  to  keep  up 
an  extensive  written  correspondence.  At  this  time  her  corre- 
spondence commenced  with  the  ])uchess  de  Chevreuse,  a  lady 
eminent  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  position  in  society. 

When  Madame  Giiyon  travelled,  she  was  generally  attended 
by  some  ecclesiastic.  Tiiat  was  the  custom  of  the  times  for 
religious  persons  in  her  situation  in  society.  It  was  obviously 
necessar}^,  for  the  most  part,  that  she  should  have  some  male 
attendant ;  and  a  regard  to  public  opinion  seemed  to  require, 
that  he  should  be  one,  who,  both  by  profession  and  character, 
should  be  above  suspicion.  In  leaving  Verceil,  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  climate  would  not  allow  her  to  remain,  she 
selected  La  Combe,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  her  friends 
and  others  whom  she  thought  it  proper  to  consult,  as  the  person 
most  suitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  go 
with  her.  Perhaps  no  other  suitable  person  could  be  easily 
found,  who  was  ready,  at  a  brief  notice,  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey.  There  was  a  special  reason,  moreover,  for  this  selec- 
tion, additional  to  his  high  personal  character,  his  ecclesiastical 
calling,  and  the  fact  of  his  being,  in  accordance  with  the  insti- 
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tutions  (if  the  Catliolii.-  Clmivli,  her  spirit ii;il  hircctor.  Sonic 
!uraii!j;eiiien(s  of  the  Iveli^ious  Order  or  Association  of  the  Bar- 
njibites,  to  which  lie  l)clono;etl,  arrangeuicnts  which  were  carried 
into  etiect  by  their  Snpcrintciulent  or  General,  reqnired  his 
presence  at  Paris.  The  sno;<;estion,  therefore,  was  favourahly 
received  hy  the  General  of  the  Order,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
consnlt  in  the  case,  as  a  thing  not  only  proper  in  itself,  bnt 
because  the  expenses  of  his  journey  thither,  being  of  course  paid 
by  her,  would  exempt  the  House  of  that  Order  at  Paris,  which 
was  already  poor,  from  an  assessment  to  meet  them.  As  it  was 
necessary,  liowever,  that  La  Combe  should  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness at  the  intermediate  places,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
set  out  some  days  before  her,  and  wait  for  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  as  a  place  where  attendance  and 
assistance  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

After  a  stay,  therefore,  of  a  few  months,  pleasant  in  every 
respect  with  the  exception  of  the  poor  state  of  her  health,  she 
set  out  on  her  return  by  the  usual  route  of  Turin  and  Mount 
Cenis.  "  My  departure,"  she  says,  "  was  a  season  of  trial  to  the 
"Bishop  of  Verceil.  He  was  much  affected.  He  caused  me  to 
be  attended  at  his  own  expense^  as  far  as  Turin,  giving  me  a 
gentleman  and  one  of  his  own  ecclesiastics  to  accompany  me." 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  closed  her  mission  abroad  ;  a 
mission  not  more  interesting  in  its  results  than  it  was  novel  in 
its  nature  ;  and  commenced  her  return  to  Paris.  She  had  occa- 
sion once  more  to  feel  the  force  of  the  sentiment  which  she  has 
so  well  expressed  in  her  poems  ; — 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time; 
My  conntry  is  in  every  clime. 

La  Combe,  before  he  left,  wrote  her  a  letter  for  her  encourage- 
ment under  the  trials  which  he  foresaw  awaited  both  her  and 
himself ;  in  which  he  said,  "  Will  it  not  be  a  thing  very  glorious 
to  God  if  He  should  make  us  serve,  in  the  great  city  of  Paris, 
for  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  men  ?"  "  I  departed,"  she  says, 
"  in  the  spirit  of  scucrifice ;  ready  to  offer  myself  up  to  new 
varieties  and  kinds  of  suffering.  All  along  the  road,  something 
within  me  repeated  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  I  go  bound  in 
the  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  which  shall 
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befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses,  saying, 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  rae  ;  but  none  of  these  things 
move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy.'  I  found  it  my  duty  to  hold 
on  ray  way,  and  to  sacrifice  myself  for  Him  who  first  sacrificed 
Himself  for  me." 

In  her  way  to  Turin,  she  turned  aside  to  visit  the  Marchioness 
of  Prunai,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  "  She  was 
extremely  rejoiced,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  to  see  me  once 
more.  Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  affectionate  than  what 
passed  between  us."  Madame  Guyon  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  kindness  and  piet}^  of  this  distinguished  lady. 
She  did  not  remain  long,  but  leaving  with  the  Marchioness  her 
sweet  words  of  encouragement  in  relation  to  her  benevolent 
labours,  especially  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  bidding  her, 
after  a  few  days'  tarrying,  a  final  adieu,  she  went  on  her  way. 

At  Turin,  accompanied  by  her  two  maids,  she  obtained  a  con- 
veyance, and  travelling  the  usual  route  along  the  Doria  to  Susa, 
she  met  La  Combe  again,  at  some  place  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps. 

Of  the  incidents  attending  her  passage,  she  makes  no  special 
mention.  No  doubt,  as  she  looked  down  from  those  vast  heights 
on  the  land  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  a  land  she  loved,  she 
breathed  forth  the  fervent  prayer  of  lier  heart  for  its  spiritual 
renewal.  This  prayer,  which  she  uttered  alike  in  spoken  words 
and  in  silent  aspirations,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  continually 
arose  from  her  heart,  for  all  lands  and  all  nations. 

"  Ah,  reign,  wherever  man  is  found. 
My  Spouse,  beloved  and  divine  ! 
Then  am  I  rich,  and  then  aboimd. 
When  every  hvinan  heart  is  thine. 

"  A  thousand  sorrows  pierce  my  soul. 
To  think  that  all  are  not  thine  own ; 
Ah,  be  adored  from  polo  to  pole  ; — 

Where  is  thy  zeal  ?    Arise — Be  JcnotcnV 

Having  passed  the  Alps  in  safety,  she  arrived  at  Chamberri, 
the  principal  town  of  Savoy.  Here  she  met  her  half-brother  La 
Mothe,  wliom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  nimd^cr  of  vears.     Husiness 
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ot'  !iii  oa'losia>tic;il  nature  had  called  liiin  llicic  at  this  time. 
Tl>e  incotiiiu,'  was  apparoiitly  cordial,  al(lioii<;li  tlicvo  was  too 
much  reason  to  thiidc  ihat  he  was  deteriuiiied  to  take  a  course 
which  would  be  injurious  to  jMadanie  (Juyon.  La  Cyouibo 
thou<j;lit  it  expedient  to  consult  due  who  sustained  so  near  a 
relation,  on  the  ]u-oiiricty  of  the  arrau<^e)nent  which  required 
him  to  attend  ]\Iadame  Guyon  to  Paris ;  expressing  an  entire 
willingness  and  oven  desire,  in  view  of  circuuistauces  which 
seemed  about  to  develop  themselves,  to  resign  his  place  to  some 
other  person.  La  Mothe,  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  approved  of 
the  arrangement,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  tliat  it  should 
be  carried  through. 

From  Chauiberri  she  proceeded  to  Grenoble,  to  which  one  of 
the  females  who  attended  her  into  Italy  belonged.  Here  she  met 
her  daughter,  now  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  maid-servant,  with 
whom  she  had  left  her  when  she  went  to  Maiseilles.  When  it 
was  understood  in  the  city,  that  she  had  returned,  a  great 
number  of  persons,  whom  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  spiri- 
tually benefiting  when  she  h;ul  formerly  resided  there,  visited 
her,  and  were  filled  with  j(\v  at  seeing  her  again.  But  their  joy 
was  changed  into  sorrow,  when  it  wan  understood  that  she  must 
soon  leave  them.  Their  feelings  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Ephesians,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited 
them  for  the  last  time.  "  They  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  {Jiat  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

Camus,  bishop  of  the  city,  a  man  of  marked  and  high  char- 
acter, manifested  great  kindness  during  her  stay.  Public  opinion 
had  so  much  changed  in  her  favour  since  her  departure,  that  she 
was  now  requested  to  remain,  to  be  em})loyed  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  Hospitals  of  the  city.  To  this  proposition  she  did 
not  accede,  because  she  saw  distinctly,  that  it  was  not  the  place 
where  God  required  her  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  Grenoble  wrote  a  letter  a  year  or  two  after  in 
her  behalf,  when  he  had  been  rais:ed  to  the  Cardiiialship,  to  his 
brother,  a  distinguished  man,  at  that  time  Lieutenant  Civil  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

"  Sir,  — I  cannot  refuse  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of  Madame  de 
la  Mothe  Guyon  the  recommendation  she  desires  me  to  give 
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you,  ill  favour  of  her  family,  in  an  affair  which  is  before  you. 
I  should  have  made  some  scruple  of  doing  it,  if  I  did  not  know 
the  uprightness  of  her  intentions  and  your  integrity.  Admit, 
therefore,  my  solicitations  to  do  her  all  the  justice  that  is  due 
her.  I  request  it  of  you  with  all  the  cordiality  with  which  I 
am  yours,  The  Cardinal  Camus." 

Accompanying  the  above,  he  wrote  the  following  to  Madame 
Guyon  : — 

"  Madame, — It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  if  I  had  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  you  how  great  is  the  interest 
which  I  feel  in  your  welfare  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  I  am 
truly  grateful  that  the  suggestions  I  made  in  relation  to  your 
spiritual  concerns  have  been  found  serviceable.  In  respect  to 
your  temporal  affairs,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  to  engage 
my  brother,  the  Lieutenant  Civil  of  Paris,  to  see  that  entire 
justice  is  rendered  to  you.  Trusting  that  you  will  continue  to 
entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  my  favourable  dispositions 
towards  you,  I  remain,  Madame,  very  truly  and  affectionately 
yours.  The  Cardinal  Camus." 

She  spent  about  a  fortniglit  in  Grenol^le ;  and  then,  with 
Father  La  Combe,  her  daughter,  and  her  female  assistants,  she 
set  out  for  Paris ;  probably  going  through  Lyons,  and  on  the 
main  route  through  those  two  great  cities.  There  is  some  un- 
certainty in  the  dates,  which  are  given  in  this  period  of  her  life. 

She  mi-ived  at  Paris  the  22c?  of  July,  \&SQ,five  years  after 
her  departure  from  the  city. 

She  returned ;  but  not  to  lay  down  her  armour  and  to  take 
her  rest.  She  knew  not  what  the  Lord  had  before  her,  and 
what  He  designed  for  her,  either  in  doing  or  suffering ;  but  the 
true  spiritual  life  was  within  her,  a  life  which  knows  no  com- 
promise, seeks  no  favour,  fears  no  evil.  She  was  now  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age  ;  young  enough,  with  God's  assist- 
ance, to  continue  to  do  effectual  work  in  His  cause,  and  old 
enough  to  have  gained  wisdom  from  experience,  and  strength 
from  trial.  But  in  every  situation,  she  had  one  unalterable 
conviction,  which  was  the  true  source  of  her  power,  that  she  had 
nothinfj  in  herself,  hut  all  in  God. 
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The  tollo\viii«2:  strikinpj  stanzas  iVoin  her  |i()ems  seem  to  me  to 
t'orin  an  appioprialL'  coiu'lusion  to  this  vohnno: — 

"  Vcs  !  J  will  alwai/s  lotv ;  ami,  as  I  oiiglit, 

Tunc  to  tlio  praise  of  love  my  ceaseless  voice  ; 
rrcferring  love,  too  vast  for  human  lliouLjht, 
Tn  spite  of  erring  men,  who  cavil  at  my  choice. 

''  Why  have  I  not  a  thonsanil,  thousand  hearts, 
lAird  of  my  soul!  that  t/ici/  iiiifjJit  all  be  thine? 
If  thou  approve, — the  zeal  thy  smile  imparts. 

How  should  it  ever  fail !  can  such  a  lire  decline  ? 

"  Love,  pure  and  holy,  is  a  deathless  fire ; 
Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  ever  blaze  ; 
Eternal  love,  a  God  must  needs  inspire, 

When  once  he  wins  the  heart  and  fits  it  for  his  praise. 

"  Self-love  dismissed  ; — 'tis  then  we  live  indeed  ; 
In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  is  found  ; 
Come  then,  one  noble  effort,  and  succeed, 
Cast  off  the  chain  of  self,  with  which  thy  soul  is  bound. 

"  Oh!  I tcoidd  cry,  that  all  the  world  might  hear, 
Ye  self -tormentors,  love  yonr  God  alone ; 
Let  his  unequalled  excellence  he  dear, 

Dear  to  your  inmost  soids,  and  make  him  all  your  o^vn." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


Domestic  arrangements  of  Madame  Guyon — Finds  it  necessary  to  form  new  asso- 
ciations on  her  return  to  Paris — Character  of  them — Uuchess  de  Beauviiliers — 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse — Character  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse — Begins  to  labour 
in  this  higher  class  of  society — Labours  of  La  Combe — His  doctrines — Opposition 
formed  against  him  by  La  Mothe,  half-brother  of  Madame  Guyon — Reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  Michael  de  Molinos — The  case  of  La  Combe  brought  before  M.  de 
Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and  subsequently  before  Louis  XIV. — La  Combo 
writes  to  Madame  Guyon — Is  sent  to  the  Bastile — Sympathy  felt  for  him  by 
Madame  Guyon — Their  con-espondence. 

Of  the  domestic  history  of  Madame  Guyon,  for  some  years 
subsequent  to  her  return  to  Paris,  we  know  but  little.  !She 
hired  a  house  in  the  city ;  and  once  more  collected  together  her 
little  family,  consisting  of  her  daughter  and  two  sons.  Her 
leputation  for  piety  necessarily  separated  her  from  fashionable 
society. 
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Many  of  those,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted  before 
she  left  Paris,  had  now  gone.  Her  own  circumstances  were 
much  altered ;  and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
the  associations,  which  she  was  now  called  to  form,  would  be 
new. 

She  never  forgot  the  humble  and  the  poor ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence  seemed  to  call  her  to  labour  with  another 
class  of  people, — a  class  more  elevated  in  the  view  of  the  world, 
but  not  easily  accessible  to  religious  influences. 

It  is  true,  not  "  many  mighty  and  not  many  noble  are  called." 
Their  position  is  in  some  respects  averse  to  the  reception  of  the 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And  yet  in  the  city  of  Berea 
there  were  some  "  Jionourahle  luomen"  and  in  Thessalonica  also 
there  were  not  "  a  few  of  the  chief  women"  who  believed. 

Among  the  acquaintances  which  Madame  Guyon  formed  at 
this  time  was  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  great  Colbert.  Inheriting  no  small  share  of  her  father's 
intellectual  power,  she  was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  com- 
bine fervour  of  piety  with  strength  of  intellect.  By  descent  and 
marriage  in  an  eminent  position  in  French  society,  she  was  still 
more  truly  eminent  by  her  faith  in  God,  her  alms  and  good 
works. 

The  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  resided  a  short  distance  out  of 
Paris.  Madame  Gu}  on  visited  her  soon  after  her  return  ;  and 
there  she  met  with  a  number  of  other  persons,  drawn  together 
by  that  instinct  of  piety  which  never  fails  to  seek  the  company 
of  those  who  are  characterized  by  similar  dispositions.  Madame 
Guyon  formed  a  little  association  of  ladies  of  rank,  among  whom 
were  the  Duchess  of  Beauvilliers,  the  Duchess  of  Bethune,  and 
the  Countess  of  Guiche,  with  whom  she  met  from  time  to  time 
for  religious  objects.  It  was  interesting  to  see  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ladies  of  the  capital  of  France  recognising  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  rejoicing  in  the  experimental  power  of 
piety. 

These  ladies  were  not  ignorant  of  the  reputation  of  Madame 
Guyon.  That  which  was  sj^oken  comparatively  in  secret  was 
uttered  afterwards  upon  the  house-tops.  The  voice  which  was 
uttered  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  A]j)s,  in  tlie 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  amid  the  solitary  and  inaccessible  cliffs 
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of  the  ('hartivusi',  was  ri'pratcl  IVoiu  lUMviiie'C  to  ]n"i>vince,  till 
it  roaclied  the  liiuli  ami  pultlic  places  of  Paiis.  It  was  but 
natural,  tluMvtbiv,  that  thov  should  wish  to  kiKnv  her.  And  it 
was  iVoni  this  tiino  that  wo  hiid  hor  iiaiue  associated,  either  in 
union  or  in  opposition,  with  sonic  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  Fi-ance. 

The  Dukes  of  Beanvilliers  and  Chevreuso,  who  held  some  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  sympathized  with  their  wives  in 
their  religious  tendencies.  They  formed  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  ]\Iadame  CJnyon  ;  made  themselves  familiar  with  her 
religious  views  and  experience ;  and  valued  and  sought  lier 
society.  But  this  could  not  easily  have  taken  place,  if  she  had 
been  a  person  of  inferior  talent,  of  rude  and  unpolished  man- 
ners, or  of  doubtful  piety.  The  individuals  just  referred  to  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  France  at  that  time. 
In  the  anonymous  Life  of  Fenelon,  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1723,  we  liud  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  spoken  of  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  He  had  a  rare  stock  of  knowledge,  an  easy  eloquence,  and 
a  mind  so  fertile  in  resources  as  to  be  capable  of  remounting  in 
everything  to  the  first  principles,  and  of  forming  the  greatest 
designs.  He  had  also  the  courage  to  execute  the  designs  which 
he  foi-med.  In  his  temper  he  was  sweet  and  affable  ;  in  his 
manners,  polite  and  unaffected.  He  was  naturally  a  person  of 
great  vivacity  of  spirit ;  but  had  such  a  control  of  himself  that 
he  always  appeared  equal  and  calm.  He  lived  in  his  family 
with  his  children  like  a  good  friend,  as  well  as  a  good  father. 
In  a  word,  piety  had  united  in  him  the  virtues  human  and 
divine,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  perfect  friend." 

Of  the  other  mentioned,  a  learned  writer,  M.  de  Bausset, 
Bishop  of  Alais,  speaks  as  follows : — "  The  spirit  of  party  may 
refuse  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  the  character  of  a  great 
genius,  because  his  extreme  modesty  and  his  natural  reserve 
rendered  him  habitually  circumspect ;  but  M.  de  St.  Simon, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  prodigal  of  praise,  and  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  says 
of  him  that  he  had  a  very  superior  mind."  He,  as  well  as 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  sustained  an  important  position,  and 
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was  in  high  credit  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  the 
suggestion  and  request  of  BeauvilKers,  wh(i  had  nine  daugliters, 
that  Fenelon  wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Daughters. 

Into  this  class  of  society  Madame  Guyon  was  introduced. 
These  distinguished  persons,  who  were  above  her  in  worldly 
rank,  recognising  the  spiritual  relation  which  God  had  esta- 
blished between  them,  were  ready  to  take  their  appropriate 
position  in  things  which  related  to  the  religious  life,  and  to 
become  her  disciples. 

Nor  was  it  this  class  of  persons  alone  who  valued  and  sought 
her  society.  The  aged  and  pious  Abbe  de  Gaumont,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  prayer,  visited  her  house;  and  among 
her  personal  friends  was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Bureau, 
a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety. 

In  the  meantime.  La  Combe,  her  Spiritual  Director,  laboured, 
in  different  situations  and  under  diiferent  circumstances,  to  effect 
the  same  great  oljjects.  The  religious  views  and  experience  of 
La  Combe  had  become  the  dearer  to  him  the  longer  he  lived. 
His  efforts,  originating  in  sincere  and  fervent  belief,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  high  degree  of  learning  and  eloquence,  were  not 
without  effect ;  so  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  lowly 
as  well  as  the  noble — might  be  said  to  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  tliem.  This  state  of  things,  characterized  by  the  introduction 
of  views  considered  by  many  as  very  novel,  could  not  long  exist 
without  exciting  much  attention.  It  soon  began  to  be  said, 
"  those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come 
hither  also."  In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  the  attention  of  men 
was  continually  arrested,  then  as  now,  by  a  thousand  novelties 
which  have  the  least  possible  connexion  with  religion,  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  profound  and  extensive,  in  order  to 
have  attracted  so  much  notice  in  so  short  a  time.  A  jrear  had 
not  elapsed  before  the  eye  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  sternly  fixed  upon  those  who  were  regarded  as  introducing 
opinions  adverse  to  the  received  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

They  made  faith  the  foundation  of  the  religious  life.  They 
did  not  object,  it  is  true,  to  ceremonial  ol^servances  and  austeri- 
ties when  carried  to  a  certain  degi'ee ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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ivgaiilod  tlii'iii  at  times  as  oxorting  a  liivourable  iullueiice  in 
restraining  the  ajjpetites,  ami  in  breaking  up  injurious  habits, 
whieli  hail  been  previously  formed.  But  they  did  object  very 
strenuously  to  any  system  of  observances  and  worship,  to  any 
and  every  form  and  degree  of  labour  and  sulfering,  as  having 
any  atonimi  merit,  and  as  furnishing  a  justification  for  past  sins; 
insisting  that  salvation  is  by  the  cross  of  Clirist,  and  hy  faith 
alone.  This  was  one  ground  of  offence ;  but  it  was  another 
and  still  greater,  when  they  added,  that  Christ,  received  by 
faith,  can  save  not  only  from  the  penalty  of  past  sins,  but 
from  the  polluting  and  condemning  power  of  present  sins  ; 
that  He  has  power  not  only  to  make  us  holy,  but  to  l-eep  us 
holy. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  La  Combe  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  ]>astile.  It  is  painful  to  relate,  that 
an  agent  in  this  transaction  was  the  half-brother  of  Madame 
Guyon  herself.  Father  La  Mothe  was  himself  a  priest,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Barnabites,  of  which  La  Combe  was  a  mem- 
ber. But  jealous  of  the  relation  which  La  Combe  sustained  to 
his  sister  as  her  Spiritual  Director,  and  offended  at  tlie  religious 
sympathy  which  existed  between  them,  he  became  an  enemy  and 
a  persecutor. 

Madame  Guyon  intimates,  that  one  cause  of  La  Mothe's  jea- 
lousy of  La  Combe  was  the  uncommon  popularity  of  the  latter 
as  a  preacher.  He  expressed  his  belief,  and  })robably  with  some 
degree  of  sincerity,  that  La  Combe  was  heretical. 

A  short  time  before  this,  the  doctrines  of  Michael  de  Molinos, 
already  mentioned  as  a  religious  reformer  in  Italy,  had  been 
subjected  to  an  ecclesiastical  examination,  and  had  been  con- 
demned. Sixty  propositions  were  selected  from  his  writings, 
which  were  pronounced  erroneous  and  heretical.  La  Mothe  and 
others  took  the  ground,  that  the  sentiments  of  La  Combe  were 
similar  to  those  of  Molinos,  and  were  equally  dangerous.  We 
find  in  the  Memoirs  of  D'Angeau  this  remark  : — 

"  1^85,  July  lOth. — I  am  informed,  that  a  Jesuit,  named  Mo- 
linos, has  been  put  into  the  Inquisition  at  Kome,  accused  of 
wishing  to  become  the  chief  of  the  new  sect  called  Quietists, 
ivhose  principles  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Puritans 
in  England." 
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D'Angeau  might  have  correctly  added,  that  Molinos  went 
further  than  was  common  among  the  puritanical  writers  ;  making 
faith  the  foundation  not  only  of  justification  hut  of  sanctification^ 
and  insisting  also  upon  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  heart, 
resting  upon  faith  as  its  basis  in  distinction  from  mere  works,  as 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Christian.  As  this  doctrine  had 
been  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Eomish  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, it  was  urged  by  La  Mothe  and  others,  that  the  doctrine 
preached  by  La  Combe,  which  was  very  similar,  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  same  light. 

Upon  this  basis,  a  hostile  party,  headed  by  La  Mothe,  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  measures  against  La  Combe.  The}^ 
appeared  before  M.  de  Harlai,  the  x^rchbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  great  capacity  and  energy.  The  accoimts,  which  are  given 
of  the  private  character  and  habits  of  the  Archbishop,  are  various 
and  conflicting.  Of  his  zeal  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  exa- 
mined the  subject  vni\\  a  promptness  and  personal  interest  which 
showed  that  dissenters  from  the  established  views  had  but  little 
to  expect  from  him  ;  and  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  laid  it 
before  Louis  XIV. 

During  these  proceedings,  attempts  were  made,  as  is  usual  in 
such  times  of  excitement,  not  only  to  take  away  tlie  personal 
liberty  of  La  Combe,  but  to  injure  and  destroy  his  religious  and 
moral  character.  These  attempts,  which  involved  to  some  ex- 
tent Madame  Gruyon,  signally  failed.  But  he  knew  too  well  the 
dispositions  of  his  opposers,  and  especially  the  exceeding  jealousy 
of  the  king  in  relation  to  everything  which  looked  like  a  devia- 
tion from  the  established  faith,  to  take  much  encouragement. 
In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Madame  Gnyon  at  this  time,  he 
says,  "  The  times  look  heavy.  The  storm  gathers  in  the  sky.  I 
know  not  when  the  thunder  which  threatens  me  will  fall.  But 
recognising,  as  I  do,  the  divine  will  in  all  ray  trials,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  will  be  w'elcome  to  me  from  the  hand  of  God." 
Not  long  after,  meeting  her  on  some  occasion,  he  said,  "  I  feel 
entirely  resigned  to  those  reproaches  and  ignominies,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  am  about  to  suffer.  I  am  desirous  that 
you  should  have  the  same  feeling  of  resignation  ;  and  it  is  my 
wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  sacrifice  me  to  God,  as  I  am 
going  to  sacrifice  myself  to  Him." 

T 
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'rhcftttaclnnontof  Louis  XIV.  to  tlio  Eoniau  Catliolic  Cluircli, 
or  rather  to  tht>  i-lmrch  acrordimj  fo  his  ji)a>7/c«^<ir  vieirs  of  it, 
was  too  stronp:  to  be  consistent  with  a  i)roper  conception  of  the 
truth,  and  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  He  listened 
to  the  statements  aj^ainst  La  Combe  ;  but  without  giving  the 
accused  an  opportunity  to  answer  them.  As  he  believed  him  to 
be  lierctical,  and  of  course  dangerous  to  tlie  established  religion, 
tlie  well-known  instrnment  of  tyranny,  the  lettre  de  cachet,  which 
preceded  cases  of  imprisonment  under  such  circumstances,  was 
issued.  La  Combe  was  suddenly  ari-ested  when  at  dinner,  on 
the  3d  of  October  1687,  and  immediately  shut  up  in  the  Bastile, 

It  was  not  enough  to  put  an  end  to  his  labours  as  a  preacher. 
His  work,  entitled  An  Analysis  of  Modal  Fixiycr,  written  ori- 
ginally in  Latin  and  subsequently  translated  into  French,  was 
submitted  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  was  condemned  by  a 
formal  decree,  issued  not  long  after.  How  long  La  Combe  re- 
mained in  the  Bastile,  that  place  of  terror,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  the  "abode  of  broken  hearts,"  is  not  precisely  known. 
"  In  one  of  the  dungeons  of  that  great  prison,"  says  Madame 
Guyon,  "  he  was  incarcerated  for  life.  But  his  enemies  having 
heard,  that  the  officers  of  the  Bastile  esteemed  him  and  treated 
him  kindly,  they  took  measures  to  have  him  removed  to  a  much 
worse  place."  He  was  sent  after  a  time,  by  the  direction  of  the 
king,  to  a  place  of  confinement  in  the  town  of  Lourde,  in  the 
distant  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  He  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  in  the  well-known  castle  of  Vincennes  near  Paris, 
and  at  a  later  period  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Oleron, 
in  the  isle  of  Oleron.  His  imprisonments  in  various  places  ex- 
tended through  twenty-seven  years.  Thus  terminated  his  earthly 
labours  and  hopes  ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with 
his  preaching  the  doctrines  of  faith.  The  only  favour  which  he 
obtained  fi-om  his  persecutors  was  that  of  being  placed,  just  be- 
fore he  died,  in  the  Hospital  of  Charenton. 

This  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  Madame  Guyon  ;  and 
the  more  so  because  one  of  the  principal  instruments  in  it  was  a 
member  of  her  own  fomily.  She  had  known  La  Combe  at  an 
early  period  of  life  ;  she  had  been,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
instrument,  in  God's  hands,  of  his  conversion  and  of  his  religious 
growth ;  and  had  seen  him,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  ably 
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(lefeuding,  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  printed  writings,  the  doc- 
trines which  were  so  dear  to  her.  And  the  result  of  a  religious 
devotedness  so  thorough  and  single-hearted,  was  banishment 
and  a  prison  ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  hope  of  release.  It 
was  a  great  consolation  to  her,  however,  to  know,  that  he  who 
was  thus  called  to  suffer  so  deeply  and  permanently,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  power  and  hopes,  had  inward  supports,  which  none 
better  than  herself  knew  to  be  invaluable. 

Speaking  of  him  at  this  time,  she  says,  "  God  will  reward 
every  one  according  to  his  works.  There  is  something  in  rae 
which  tells  me,  that  he  fully  recognises  the  will  of  God  ;  he 
knows  who  is  at  the  head  of  events,  whatever  may  be  the  subor- 
dinate instrumentality,  and  is  satisjied." 
•  And  again  she  remarks,  in  connexion  with  these  events  and 
with  great  propriety,  "  One  must  not  judge  of  the  servants  of 
God  by  what  their  enemies  say  of  them,  nor  by  their  being  op- 
pressed under  calumnies  without  any  resource,  Jesus  Christ 
expired  under  pangs.  God  uses  the  like  conduct  towards  His 
dearest  servants,  to  render  them  conformable  to  His  Son  in  lohom 
He  is  always  ivell  pleased.  But  few  place  that  conformity  where 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  in  voluntary  pains  or  austerities,  but 
in  those  which  are  suffered  in  a  submission  ever  equal  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  a  renunciation  of  our  whole  selves  ;  to  the  end  that 
God  may  he  our  all  in  all,  conducting  us  according  to  His  views, 
and  not  our  oivn,  which  are  generally  opposite  to  His.  In  fine, 
all  religious  perfection  consists  in  this  entire  conformity  with 
Jesus  Christ ;  not  in  shining  and  remarkable  things,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  men  are  so  disposed  to  esteem  and  to  publish 
abroad.  It  will  be  seen  only  in  eternity  who  are  the  true  friends 
of  God.  Nothing  pleases  Him  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  icldch 
hears  His  mark  or  character." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  her  nature,  and  still  less  in  her  religious 
principles,  to  forget  one  whose  piety  and  sufferings  so  justly 
rendered  him  dear  to  her.  At  no  small  risk  on  her  part,  she 
not  only  furnished  him  with  money  and  books,  to  render  his 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  continued  to  write  to 
him  while  he  lived.  At  one  time  she  was  obliged  to  use  great 
concealment ;  and  having  written  him  a  letter  without  any  sig- 
nature, and  with  the  authorship  concealed  in  other  resj)ecls  as 
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much  fts  i>ossiblo,  he  n'turned  the  rollowhii;  in  uiiswoi',  which 
bhews  in  some  degree  the  state  i>t'  his  mind  al"ter  some  years  of 
banishment : — 

"  Ti>  ]\1ai>ame  Guyon, — 1  hope  my  unknown  correspondent, 
or  ratlier  my  correspondent  without  a  name,  will  be  assured  that 
I  respond  with  all  my  heart  to  the  honour  which  has  been  done 
me.  The  letter,  which  came  to  me  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  not  more  kind,  than  it  was  religiously  instructive 
and  edifying.  I  rejoice,  in  all  sincerity,  in  tlie  holy  friendship 
which  you  testify  for  me ;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  one  who  thus  feels  for  the  exile  and  the  prisoner  is 
herself  advancing  in  the  life  and  ways  of  God.  I  can  truly  say, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  increase  the  happiness  which  I  feel  in 
knowing,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  the  heart  which  dic- 
tated those  consoling  lines  to  me  is  a  heart  which  is  filled  with 
a  faith  without  fear,  and  a  love  without  selfishness.  It  is  such 
a  heart,  which  is  a  '  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"  The  letter  is  without  a  name,  but  not  without  a  character. 
The  image  of  its  author,  in  its  religious  outlines,  is  too  deeply 
engraven  upon  my  heart,  not  to  be  recognised.  Accept,  from 
the  shades  and  sorrows  of  my  prison,  my  sincere  and  affectionate 
gratitude.  I  look  upon  you  as  one  fully  united  in  God  ;  and  it 
is  in  God  that  my  heart  embraces  you. 

"  In  my  present  situation,  correctly  supposing  me  to  be  unable 
to  do  much  else  for  the  cause  we  love,  you  propose  to  me  to 
meditate  and  to  write.  But,  alas  !  can  the  dry  rock  send  forth 
flowing  fountains  ?  I  never  had  much  power  or  inclination  for 
such  efforts ;  and  this  seclusion  from  the  world,  this  imprison- 
ment, these  cold  and  insensible  walls,  seem  to  have  taken  from 
me  the  power  which  I  once  had.  The  head,  not  the  heai'f, 
seems  to  have  become  withered  and  hard,  like  the  rock  upon 
which  it  has  leaned  so  many  years.  My  harp  hangs  unstrung ; 
the  sound  of  my  viol  is  silent.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  I  sit  down 
by  the  waters  of  my  place  of  exile,  and  hang  my  harp  upon  the 
willows.  It  is  true,  there  has  been  some  mitigation  of  my  state. 
I  am  now  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  my  prison  into 
the  neighbouring  gardens  and  fields,  but  it  is  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  my  labouring  there  without  cessation  from  morning  till 
evening.     What  then  can  I  do  ?     How  can  I  meditate  ?     How 
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cjin  I  think  ?  Except  it  be  upon  the  manner  of  subduing  the 
earth,  and  of  cultivating  plants. 

"  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  have  no  choice  for  myself.  All 
my  desires  are  summed  up  in  one,  that  God  may  be  glorified  in 
me.  And  to  this  end,  may  I  be  permitted  once  more  to  ask  the 
prayers  of  one  who  can  never  cease  to  command  my  highest  re- 
spect, or  my  warmest  Christian  affections. 

"  Francis  de  la  Combe." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Designs  of  those  who  had  imprisoned  La  Combe,  in  relation  to  Madame  Guyon — 
They  propose  to  her  to  leave  Paris,  and  take  up  her  residence  at  Montargis — 
She  refuses — Desire  of  her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  to  become  her  spiritual  Direc- 
tor— Her  opposition  to  it — Her  tranquillity  of  mind — Account  of  a  remarkable 
inward  experience — Her  labours  for  souls,  and  the  success  attending  them — 
Conversation  with  La  Mothe — His  efforts  to  compel  her  to  leave  the  city — Her 
reply — Her  case  brought  before  Louis  XIV. — Position  of  Louis — Her  imprison- 
ment, Jan.  1688,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie — The  treatment  she  experienced 
— Separation  from  her  daughter — Poetry. 

The  objects  of  those  who  had  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  labours 
of  La  Combe,  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  if  Madame 
Guyon  had  been  permitted  to  prosecute  her  labours  in  quiet. 
She  was  in  fact  considered  the  head  of  the  7ieio  spirituality ;  and 
it  would  have  been  hardly  consistent  to  have  prosecuted,  with 
so  much  promptness  and  severity,  the  subordinate  agents,  with- 
out especially  noticing  the  principal.  But  they  had  no  design 
to  involve  in  doubt  their  character  for  consistency  ;  and  had 
already  begun  upon  Madame  Guyon  their  attack,  before  they 
had  completed  it  upon  La  Combe. 

La  Mothe  knew  very  well  how  constant  were  her  labours  and 
how  great  her  influence.  Meeting  her  one  day,  La  Mothe,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  his  measures,  for  the  most  part,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  proposed  to  her,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  relieving  and  quieting  the  apprehensions 
which  existed,  to  leave  the  city,  and  take  up  her  residence  at 
Montargis,  the  place  of  her  birtli.  A  proposition  of  this  kind 
she  could  not  hesitate  to  refuse.  What  security  could  she  have, 
that  she,  who  had  already  been  hunted  from  Paris  to  Gex,  and 
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from  Gex  to  Tlionon,  uml  i'roiu  Thouon  to  (Trenoblo  and  Mur- 
tjoillos,  would  not  expcrionco  at  Montargis  the  same  system  ot" 
rigid  scrutiny  and  violent  oppression  ?  And  besides,  to  flee 
nmler  such  cirounistances,  when  attacks  were  made  upon  her 
character  as  well  as  upon  her  religious  principles,  would  have 
been  an  inii)lied  (confession,  either  that  her  conduct  had  been 
wrong,  or  that  her  j)rinci[)le.s  were  untenable. 

This,  however,  wsus  the  first  mode  of  attack.  And  it  was  not 
diHicult  to  Ibresec,  if  this  should  fail,  that  others  would  be  re- 
sorted to.  Indeed,  it  was  already  understood  as  a  part  of  the 
process  in  o])eration  against  her,  that  Ija  Mothe  should  take  the 
place  of  La  Combe. 

"  La  Mothe,"  she  says,  "  insisted  on  my  taking  himself  for  my 
Spiritual  Director  ;  a  jn'oposition  to  ivMch  I  could  not  possibly 
assent.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  decried  me  wherever  he  went ; 
and  wrote  to  others,  who  were  associated  with  him,  to  do  the 
same.  These  persons,  to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  wrote  to  me  very 
abusive  letters  ;  and  particularly  insisted,  that  if  I  did  not  place 
myself  under  his  direction  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  I  could 
not  fail  to  be  ruined. 

"  These  letters  I  have  still  by  me.  One  Father,  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Barnabites,  whose  dispositions  were  not  wholly  un- 
favourable, advised  me  to  take  the  proposed  course,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  done,  and  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity.  Others  advised  me  to  put  myself  under  his  direc- 
tion in  pretence  merely  ;  a  course  entirely  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings, for  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  disguise  or  deceit.  But 
without  yiekling  to  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  felt  determined, 
whatever  might  be  thought  or  said,  not  to  hazard  my  liberty  or 
])eace  by  assenting  to  any  such  plan. 

"  Amid  the  various  trials  and  temptations  to  which  I  was  ex- 
posed, I  bore  everything  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  without 
taking  any  care  to  justify  or  defend  myself.  Having  faith  in 
God,  I  left  it  with  him  to  order  eveiything  as  he  should  see 
best  in  regard  to  me.  And  in  taking  this  course.  He  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  increase  the  peace  of  my  soul,  while  every  one 
seemed  to  cry  out  against  me,  and  to  look  upon  me  as  an  in- 
famous creatiu'e,  except  those  few  who  knew  me  vvcll  by  a  near 
nnifiii  rif  spirit.     As  T  was  once  seated  in  a  place  of  worship,  I 
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heard  some  persons  behind  exclaim  against  me,  and  even 
some  priests  say,  '  It  was  necessary  to  cast  me  out  of  the  Church.' 
At  this  trying  time  I  left  myself  to  God  without  any  reserve ; 
being  entirely  ready  to  endure  the  most  rigorous  pains  and  tor- 
tures, if  such  were  His  will.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  I  did  not  look  to  earthly  friendships  or  earthly  wisdom  for 
support.  I  chose  to  owe  everything  to  God,  without  any  depen- 
dence for  lielp  on  any  creatnre.  I  would  not  have  it  said,  tliat 
any  hut  God  had  made  Abraham  rich.  (Gen.  xiv.  23.)  To  lose 
all  for  Him  is  my  best  gain  ;  and  to  gain  all  without  Him  would 
be  my  worst  loss." 

During  all  this  time,  w^itnessing  the  excitement  and  opposition 
which  existed,  and  the  severe  treatment  which  La  Combe  had 
experienced,  she  calmly  but  unremittingly  laboured  in  the  good 
cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself.  She  did  this,  foresee- 
ing, beyond  any  question,  that,  in  pursuing  this  course,  she  must 
herself  soon  experience  the  same  severity.  The  outcry  against 
her  was  general.  Tliere  was  no  end  to  what  was  said  of  her 
novelties  and  heresies,  followed  up  by  attacks,  as  ungenerous  as 
they  were  unfounded,  against  her  private  character.  But  not- 
withstanding this  unfavourable  state  of  things,  "  God,"  she  says, 
"  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  me  to  gain  many  souls  to  Himself 
He  was  pleased  to  regard  me  in  great  kindness.  In  the  poverty 
and  weakness  of  His  poor  handmaid.  He  gave  me  spiritual  riches. 
The  more  persecution  raged  against  me,  the  more  attentively 
was  the  word  of  the  Lord  listened  to,  and  the  greater  number 
of  spiritual  children  were  given  me." 

Some  of  these  persons,  who  naturally  sympathized  with  her, 
and  did  what  they  could  in  her  behalf,  were  involved,  more  or 
less,  in  the  trials  she  endured.  A  number  were  banished  from 
the  city,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  having  attended  religious 
conferences  at  her  house  or  in  company  with  her.  One  was 
banished,  she  states,  against  whom  nothing  further  was  alleged 
than  liis  having  made  the  remark,  that  her  little  book,  meaning 
probably  her  book  on  Piayer,  was  a  good  one. 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  met  one  day,  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Paris,  her  half-brother,  La  Mothe,  whose  agency  in 
these  transactions  had  been  conspicuous,  thougli  partially  con- 
cealed in  regard  to  herself  under  the  garb  of  friendshi{>.     "  My 
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sister,"  lie  siul,  "  tlie  time  has  come.  It  is  necessary  for  yuii  to 
decide  to  llee  iroiu  the  city.  There  are  allegations  against  you 
of  such  a  nature,  that  there  seems  to  he  no  other  course.  You 
are  even  charged  with  high  crimes." 

Knowing  as  she  did  that  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies 
would  carry  them  to  any  extent,  hut  conscious  of  her  innocence, 
she  replied,  ''  If  I  a:n  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  are  alleged,  I 
cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  Let  punishment  come.  I 
cannot  flee,  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  way.  There  are  ahundant 
reast)ns  why  I  should  remain  where  I  am.  I  have  made  an 
open  profession  of  dedicating  myself  to  the  Lord,  to  be  His  en- 
tirely. If  I  have  done  things  ofl'ensive  to  God,  whom  I  would 
wish  to  love,  and  whom  I  would  wish  to  cause  to  be  loved  by 
the  whole  world  even  at  the  expense  of  my  life,  I  ought  by  my 
punishment  to  be  made  an  example  to  the  world.  I  am  inno- 
cent ;  and  shall  not  prejudice  my  claims  to  innocence  by  betak- 
ing to  flight." 

La  l\Iothe,  who  probably  did  not  anticipate  so  much  resolution 
of  purpose,  was  angry,  and  turned  away  from  her  with  violent 
threats.  As  her  enemies  had  failed  to  banish  her  by  artijice^ 
the  matter  was  left  to  take  the  usual  course.  The  charges 
against  her  morals,  which  were  fabrications  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  were  given  up ;  her  high  purity  and  integrity  of 
chaiacter  were  recognised  ;  but  the  excellence  of  her  character 
did  not  remedy  or  mitigate  the  fact  of  her  heresy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  render  it  the  more  dangerous.  Accordingly 
her  case,  on  the  grounds  of  heretical  teaching  and  doctrine, 
came  before  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  Archbishop  was 
clear  and  prompt  in  condemning  her,  and  some  time  afterwards 
published  an  Ordinance  and  Pastoral  Instructions  to  that  effect; 
but  he  had  not  authority,  without  the  king's  order,  to  imprison 
her. 

He  accordingly  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  hing  an  or- 
der to  secure  her  person.  The  charges,  as  they  were  laid  before 
the  king,  were  these: — That  she  maintained  heretical  opinions; 
— That,  for  the  purpose  of  inctdcating  these  opinions,  she  held 
private  religious  assemblies,  contrary  to  the  practice  and  rules 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ; — That  she  had  published  a  dangerous 
book,  containing  sentiments  similar   to  those  of  the  Spiritual 
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Guide  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  which  had  been  condemned  by  a 
Papal  decree  ; — And  that  she  kept  up  a  written  correspondence 
with  Molinos,  who  was  now  imprisoned  at  Rome.  It  was  con- 
tended, (such  being  the  character  of  her  opinions,  of  her  eflforts, 
and  of  the  personal  relations  she  sustained,)  that  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  stop  the  circulation  of  her  writings  by  an 
ecclesiastical  interdiction,  but  was  necessary  also  to  restrict  her 
person,  and  to  imprison  her. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  position  of  the  mind  of  Louis. 
Tired  of  heresy  within  his  dominions,  he  had  already  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantz,  and  had  sent  his  dragoons  to  the  various  parts 
of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Protestants.  Not  satisfied  with 
purging  France  from  heresies,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  that 
it  would  be  for  his  glory,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Italy.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  he  had 
employed  the  influence  of  France,  in  the  person  of  the  French 
ambassador,  to  hasten  and  secure  the  condemnation  of  Molinos. 

The  Pope,  Innocent  XI.,  looking  upon  Molinos  as  a  truly 
humble  and  pious  man,  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  his 
opinions,  was  averse  to  taking  extreme  measures.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  King  of  France  decided  the  Pope  to  take  the 
course  which  he  did.  And  accordingly  the  accusers  of  Madame 
Guyon  knew  how  easy  it  would  be  to  excite  the  suspicions  and 
the  indignation  of  Louis,  by  connecting  the  doctrines  which  she 
advocated  with  those  of  Molinos.  Indeed,  although  she  had 
never  seen  Molinos,  and  still  less  had  ever  corresponded  with 
him,  as  had  been  alleged,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  denied, 
that  there  was  a  similarity  in  their  religious  views.  The  real 
objection  against  both  was,  that  their  doctrines,  involving,  as 
they  did,  a  reliance  upon  faith  in  Christ  alone  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  life  in  all  its  extent,  tended  to  subvert 
some  of  the  received  ideas  and  [)ractices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Her  accusers  laid  before  Louis  a  letter,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Madame  Guyon,  which  contained  the  following  passage.  It 
was  a  forged  letter  ;  but  the  king  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  at 
the  time.     The  passage  was  this  : — 

"  I  have  great  designs  in  hand.     But  since  the  imprisonment 
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of  l''atlior  li;i  (\)inl)t',  I  uiu  not  without  tears  that  my  plans  may 
provo  abort ivt.'.  1  am  closely  watched  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, 1  have  left  olY  holding  religious  moetini^s  at  my  own 
luHisc  ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  hold  them  in  other  streets  and 
houses." 

This  letter,  in  which  Louis  thought  he  saw  the  germs  of 
another  Protestantism  springing  up  in  his  own  city  and  under 
his  own  eye,  seems  to  have  brought  him  to  a  decision.  And 
accordingly,  without  further  deliberation,  he  issued  the  requisite 
le.ttre  de  cachet,  or  sealed  order  ;  and  Madame  Guyon,  although 
she  was  but  partially  recovered  from  a  severe  sickness,  was  con- 
tincd  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie,  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Antoine.  This  took  place  on  the  29tli  of  January  1688, 
little  more  than  three  months  after  the  imprisonment  of  La 
Combe. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  sudden  change  in  her  situa- 
tion occurred  without  any  interest  felt  or  any  effort  made  in  her 
behalf  A  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
standing  in  society,  were  banished,  in  consequence  of  their  sym- 
pathy in  her  views  and  in  her  trials.  One  of  these  was  M. 
Bureau,  who  had  visited  her  house  a  number  of  times  with  the 
Abbe  de  Gaumont.  But  under  a  government,  constituted  as  that 
of  France,  there  was  but  little  security  for  truth  and  justice, 
when  powerful  influences  were  arrayed  against  them.  Tiie  mea- 
sures against  her  were  taken  with  so  much  skill  and  promptness, 
that  they  entirely  baffled  all  the  favourable  dispositions  of  those 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  aid  her. 

"  On  the  29th  of  January  1688,"  she  says,  "  I  went  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Marie.  This  convent  was  selected,  because  the 
jMother  Superior  was  known  to  be  particularly  zealous  in  the 
execution  of  the  king's  orders.  I  received  the  summons  which 
reipiired  me  to  go  thither,  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  day.  A  number 
of  hours  were  allowed  me,  before  I  left  my  house,  in  which  I 
received  the  calls  and  sympathy  of  many  friends.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  convent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  I  learnt  that 
1  must  be  sliut  u})  alone  in  a  small  chamber  which  served  as  ujy 
prison ;  and  though  I  was  feeble,  I  was  not  allowed  a  maid  to 
i-ender  me  assistance.  The  residents  of  the  convent  were  pre- 
possessed with  such  frightful  statements  in  relation  to  me,  that 
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they  looked  upon  me,  as  I  appeared  among  them,  with  a  sort  of 
horror.  Those  who  were  the  agents  in  these  transactions  selected 
for  my  jailor  a  nun,  who  they  supposed,  from  the  severity  of  her 
character,  would  treat  me  with  the  greatest  rigour.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  result  verified  their  anticipations. 

"  She  not  only  regarded  me  as  a  heretic,  which  my  enemies 
knew  was  enough  to  ensure  her  ill  will,  but  obviously  looked 
upon  me  as  an  enthusiast,  a  hypocrite,  and  one  disordered  in 
mind.  Grod  alone  knows  what  she  made  me  suffer.  As  she 
sought  to  surprise  me  in  my  words,  I  was  very  careful  in  all  my 
expressions ;  but  the  more  careful  I  was,  the  worse  it  was  with 
me.  I  made  more  slips,  and  gave  her  more  advantages  over  me, 
in  consequence  of  my  care,  besides  the  anxiety  which  w^as  neces- 
sarily occasioned  in  my  own  mind  by  it.  I  then  left  myself  as 
I  was,  and  resolved,  though  this  woman  should  bring  me  to  the 
scaffold,  by  the  false  reports  which  she  was  continually  carrying 
to  the  Prioress  or  Mother  Superior,  that  I  would  simply  resign 
myself  to  my  lot.  And  thus  I  entered  into  my  former  peaceful 
condition." 

Her  family,  which  she  had  once  more  collected  around  her, 
was  again  broken  up.  Amid  various  trials  and  labours,  she  had 
one  consolation,  which  she  valued  much  ; — it  was  the  society  of 
her  little  daughter.  This  daughter,  who  was  now  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  her  age,  had  been  her  constant  companion.  Wherever 
she  had  travelled,  and  whei-ever  she  had  taken  up  her  abode,  on 
the  Seine  and  on  the  Leman  Lake,  at  Gex,  at  Thonon,  and  at 
Grenoble,  she  had  listened  to  her  young  voice,  and  found  a  mo- 
ther's hopes  and  joys  some  compensation  for  the  sorrows  she  was 
not  permitted  to  escape.  She  naturally  expected  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  members  of  her  family  ;  but  she  was  desirous  that 
her  daughter  might  remain  with  her.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose 
that,  in  doing  this,  she  regarded  her  daughter's  happiness  less 
than  her  own  convenience.  There  were  special  reasons  why  her 
daughter  should  not  be  taken  from  her.  And  besides,  she  knew 
how  strongly  the  child's  affections  were  bound  to  herself,  and 
that  a  palace  would  be  lar  less  acceptable  to  her  and  far  less 
dear  than  her  mother's  prison. 

"  I  thought,"  she  says,  "  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jects of  tny  imprisonment,  to  permit  my  daughter  to  be  left  with 
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iiK'.  and  also  onei>f  my  maiil-servanfs,  whose  assistance  I  neodei-l. 
But  in  this  1  was  (lisai>iH)intcd,  I\Iy  daughter  was  most  at  my 
heart  ;  having  eost  nie  nuich  eare  in  her  eihieation.  I  had  cn- 
(Uvivoured,  with  divine  assistance,  to  eradicate  her  faults,  and  to 
dispose  her  to  have  no  will  of  her  own,  which  is  the  host  dispo- 
sition for  a  child.  And  I  naturally  desired  that  the  results  of 
these  labours  might  not  be  lost  by  a  too  early  and  unrestricted 
exposure  to  the  world.  But  they  would  not  let  her  remain.  My 
heart  was  deeply  affected  when  they  took  her  from  me.  She 
was  taken  away,  I  knew  not  whither.  Finding  that  they  would 
not  allow  her  to  remain  with  me,  I  requested  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  stay  in  another  part  of  the  convent,  which  would 
be  some  satisfaction,  although  I  should  not  see  her.  But  this 
was  not  granted ;  nor  would  they  allow  any  person  to  bring  any 
news  of  her.  So  that  I  teas  obliged  to  give  her  up,  and  to  sev- 
er ijice  her,  as  it  were,  as  if  she  icere  mine  no  longer." 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  an  innocent  curiosity,  and  interesting 
for  other  reasons,  to  know  something  more  of  her  place  of  im- 
prisonment. It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  place  which 
was  used  as  the  prison  of  the  convent ;  it  being  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, in  such  institutions,  to  subdue  the  refractory  members, 
and  to  produce  in  them  suitable  dispositions,  by  keeping  them 
shut  up.  It  was  a  small  room  in  an  upper  story  of  the  building, 
■which  was  entered  by  a  single  door,  that  opened  on  the  outside, 
and  was  secured  by  being  locked  and  by  a  bar  across  it.  It  had 
an  opening  to  the  light  and  air  only  on  one  side ;  and  this  was 
so  situated,  that  the  sun  shone  in  upon  it  nearly  the  whole  day, 
which  rendered  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable  in  the  season  of 
summer.  It  was  here  that  she  was  enclosed,  in  solitary  impri- 
sonment for  eight  months. 

Farther  than  what  has  just  been  stated,  Madame  Guy  on  has 
not  said  much  of  the  place.  And  hence  we  know  more  of  the 
placid  resignation  of  the  prisoner,  than  we  do  of  the  attributes 
of  the  prison.  She  herself  has  told  it  in  one  of  her  own  sweet 
songs,  which  is  striking  by  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its  piety  ;  and 
which  we  venture  to  give  to  the  reader  in  a  nearly  literal  trans- 
lation. 
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A  LITTLE  BIRD  I  AM. 


A  little  bird  I  am, 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air  ; 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 

To  Him  who  placed  me  there ; 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  thee. 

Nought  have  I  else  to  do  ; 

I  sing  the  whole  day  loug  ; 
And  He,  whom  most  I  love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song  ; 
He  caught  ami  bound  my  wandering  wing, 
But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear ; 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless  ; 
And,  though  my  notes  were  e'er  so  rude, 

Thou  wouldst  not  hear  the  less  ; 
Because  thou  knowest  as  they  fall. 
That  LOVE,  sweet  love,  inspires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly  ; 
But,  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh  !  it  is  good  to  soar. 

These  bolts  and  bars  above, 
To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore. 

Whose  providence  1  love  ; 
And  in  thy  mighty  will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


CHAPTEE   XXXV. 


Occupations  in  prison — Commences  the  history  of  her  life — Remarks  upon  this  work 
— Her  feelings  in  her  imprisonment — Her  labours  and  usefulness  while  there — 
Letter  to  one  of  her  religious  friends — Visited  by  an  ecclesiastical  Judge,  and  a 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne — E.xamined  by  them — Her  feelings — Poem. 

Her  physical  constitution  was  feeble,  but  her  mental  purpose 
was  strong.     Her  full  heart,  strong  in  faith  and  love,  sustained 
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luMsutloriii';-  lunly.  It  did  nut  loUow,  l)i'c';uise  she  was  a  prisonei', 
that  she  was  idle.  La  (•oinbo,  before  lie  liad  ceased  to  be  lier 
Spiritual  Director,  bad  imposed  on  bcr  the  duty  of  putting  in 
writing  the  incidents  of  her  life.  She  had  probably  made  a  be- 
ginning before  this  time,  but  she  now  began  this  work  in  earnest. 

It  was  not  her  expectation  that  this  work  would  be  published. 
La  Combe  had  required  her  to  be  very  particular ;  and  not 
supposing  it  would  be  seen  by  many  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
personal  friends,  she  was  more  minute  than  would  otherwise 
liave  been  necessary. 

Writing,  too,  almost  solely  from  memory,  and  under  great 
disadvantages,  there  is  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  arrangement, 
besides  frequent  repetitions,  and  it  is  therefore  less  valuable  con- 
sidered in  itself,  than  as  furnishing  materials  for  others. 

When  she  first  received  notice  that  she  was  to  be  shut  up,  no 
sorrow  or  misgiving  entered  her  heart.  On  the  contrary,  God 
was  pleased  to  give  her  not  only  entire  resignation,  but  a  tri- 
imiphant  and  joyful  peace  ;  so  much  so  tliat  it  shone  on  her 
countenance,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  person  who  brought 
the  king's  order,  and  also  of  her  friends  who  were  with  her. 
The  same  delightful  peace  continued  after  her  imprisonment. 

The  doctrines  of  Sanctification,  to  which  she  was  so  much 
attached,  involved  principles  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  a  situation.  They  strike  at  the  root  of  all  earthly  desire, 
as  they  do  of  all  earthly  support.  They  annihilate  times  and 
places,  prosperities  and  adversities,  friendships  and  enmities,  by 
making  them  all  equal  in  the  will  of  God.  They  take  away  the 
differences  of  things  which  are  external,  making  the  crooked 
straight  and  the  rough  plain,  by  a  power  flowing  from  the  unity 
and  permanency  within.  So  that  to  Joseph  the  prison  and  the 
throne  are  the  same,  to  Daniel  the  lion's  den  and  the  monarch's 
palace  are  the  same,  because  they  have  that  in  their  believing 
and  sanctified  hearts,  which  subjects  the  outward  to  the  inward, 
and  because  the  inward  has  become  incorporated  by  faith  in 
that  Eternal  Will,  in  which  all  things  have  their  origin  and 
their  end. 

Her  captivity  was  intended  to  be  very  strict ;  but  still  persons 
were  allowed  to  see  her  from  time  to  time.  And  few  visited  her 
without  being  religiously  impressed  by  her  appearance  and  her 
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conversation.  Many  of  her  poems  also  were  written  dnring  her 
confinement  in  this  prison  ;  and  probably  no  period  of  lier  life 
was  really  more  useful  than  this. 

The  followng  letter,  which  illustrates  the  nature  of  her  efforts 
by  means  of  written  coiTespondence,  when  she  was  not  permitted 
to  labour  in  any  other  way,  was  addressed  to  one  of  these  ladies. 

"  Madame, — I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  witness  the  manifestations  of  God's  mercy  towards  you, 
and  to  see  the  progress  of  your  soul  in  religion.  It  is  my  prayer, 
that  God  may  bring  to  a  completion  the  work  which  Pie  has 
begun  within  you.  No  doubt  He  will,  if  you  continue  faithful. 
Oh,  the  unspeakable  happiness,  Madame,  of  belonging  to  Jesus 
Christ !  This  is  the  true  balm,  which,  sweetens  the  pains  and 
sorrows  that  are  inseparable  from  the  present  life. 

"...  You  v.ill  pardon  me  for  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufiiciently  advanced  in  inward 
experience,  to  practise  silent  prayer  for  a  long  time  together. 
...  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  combine  ejaculatory  prayer 
with  silent  prayer.  Let  such  ejaculations  as  the  following  ; — 
0  my  God.^  let  me  he  wliolly  thine  ! — Let  me  love  thee  purely 
for  thyself,  for  thou  art  infinitely  lovely ! — 0  my  God,  he 
thou  my  all!  Let  everything  else  he  as  nothing  to  me;  and 
other  short  ejaculations  like  these  be  offered  up  from  the  heart. 
But  I  think,  that  such  ejaculations  should  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  intervened,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  short  inter- 
vals of  silence.  .  .  .  And  in  this  way  you  will  be  gradually 
forming  and  strengthening  the  important  habit  of  silent  prayer. 

"And  this  suggests  another  practical  remark.  When  you 
are  reading  on  religious  subjects,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  now 
and  then  for  a  few  moments,  and  betake  yourself  to  meditation 
and  j)rayer  in  silence  ;  especially  when  any  portion  of  what  you 
read  touches  and  affects  you.  The  object  of  this  is  to  let  the 
reading  have  its  appropriate  effect.  Such  reading  will  be  very 
likely  to  edify  and  nourish  the  soul.  The  soul  needs  nourish- 
ment, as  well  as  the  body.  Its  religious  state,  without  something 
which  is  appropriate  to  its  support,  withers  and  decays. 

"  Do  not  resort  to  austerities  or  self-inflicted  mortifications. 
They  may  do  for  others,  but  not  for  you.  Your  feeble  health 
does  not  allow  of  it.     If  it  were  otherwise,  if  you  had  a  strong 
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ami  soiiiul  I'luly.  aiul  os[)oci!illy, — which  is  the  ^roat  point  in 
connexion  witli  }>hysical  mortifications,  if  you  suffered  yourself 
to  be  ruled  by  your  appetites,  I  should  probably  give  different 
advice.  A  system  of  abstinence  and  of  physical  repression  could 
hardly  fail,  in  that  case,  to  be  beneficial. 

"  But  there  is  another  mortilication,  ]\Iadanie,  which  I  must 
earnestly  recommend.  Mortify  whatever  remains  of  your  cor- 
rupt affections  and  your  disorderly  will.  Mortify  your  peculiar 
tastes,  your  propensities,  your  inclinations.  Among  other  things, 
learn  to  suffer  with  patience  and  resignation  those  frequent  and 
severe  pains,  which  God  sees  fit  to  impose  upon  you.  Learn 
also,  from  the  motive  of  love  to  God,  to  suffer  all  that  may 
happen  of  contradiction,  ill  manners,  or  negligence  in  those  who 
serve  you.  In  a  word,  mortify  yourself  by  bearing  at  all  times, 
in  a  Christian  temper,  whatever  thwarts  the  natural  life,  what- 
ever is  displeasing  and  troublesome  to  the  natural  sensibilities  ; 
and  thus  place  yourself  in  union  and  fellowship  wnth  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  By  taking  these  bitter  remedies,  you  will  honour 
the  Cross.  And  especially  if  you  mortify  yourself  and  die,  in 
your  inward  experience,  to  everything  which  is  remarkable  and 
showy.  Learn  the  great  lesson  of  becoming  a  little  one,  of 
becoming  nothing.  He  does  well,  who,  in  fasting  from  other 
things  which  the  appetites  improperly  crave,  lives  upon  mere 
bread  and  Avater ;  but  he  does  better,  who,  in  fasting  from  his 
own  desires  and  his  own  will,  lives  upon  God's  will  alone.  This 
is  what  St.  Paul  calls  the  chxumcision  of  the  lieart. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  receive  the  Eucharist  as  often  as  you 
conveniently  can.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  presented  to  us  in  that 
ordinance,  is  the  bread  of  life,  which  nourishes  and  quickens 
our  souls.  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  you,  when  I  am  wor- 
shipping before  Him;  greatly  desiring  as  I  do,  that  He  may 
set  up  His  kingdom  in  your  heart,  and  may  reign  and  rule  in 

you.  J.  M.  B.  DE  LA  MOTHE  GUYON." 

The  monotony  of  her  prison  was  varied  by  a  number  of  inci- 
dents. She  had  been  in  prison  a  short  time,  when  she  was 
visited  by  Monsieur  Charon,  a  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  Monsieur  Pirot,  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  came 
with  authority  to  subject  her  to  a  formal  examination,  upon  the 
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results  of  which  it  seemed  probable,  that  the  continuance  of  her 
iiu[)risonment  would  depend.  With  this  object,  although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  examinations  had  secret  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  La  Combe,  as  well  as  to  herself,  they  repeated 
their  visit  four  different  times.  We  have  the  substance  of  what 
occurred  at  these  interviews  as  follows : — 

"  Judge. — Is  it  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  when  you  went 
from  France  to  Savoy,  you  went  with  Father  La  Combe,  and 
that  you  went  with  him  as  an  associate  and  follower  ? 

"  3Iadame  Guyon. — To  this  inteiTogation  I  reply,  that,  when 
I  left  France,  La  Combe  was  not  in  France,  and  had  not  been 
there  for  about  ten  years  ;  and  therefore  to  have  gone  with  him 
either  as  an  associate,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

"  Judge. — Was  La  Combe  instrumental  in  teaching  you  the 
doctrines  of  the  inward  life  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon. — In  the  principles  of  religion,  in  their  ex- 
perimental form,  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  taught  in  child- 
hooil,  and  in  early  youth.  I  was  not  taught  them  by  Father 
La  Combe.  I  first  knew  La  Combe  in  the  year  1671,  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  long  before  I  went  to  Savoy.  He 
called  at  my  house  at  that  time,  being  introduced  to  me  by  my 
half-brother.  Father  La  ]\Iothe. 

"  Judge. — Had  not  La  Combo  some  participation  in  the 
authorship  of  the  little  book,  entitled  the  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer  ? 

"  Madame  Guyon. — He  had  not.  I  wrote  it  in  the  city  of 
Grenoble.  La  Combe  was  not  there  at  the  time.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed.  One 
of  my  friends,  a  counsellor  of  Grenoble,  came  into  my  room, 
and,  seeing  it  on  ray  table,  examined  it.  Being  pleased  with 
it,  and  thinking  it  would  be  useful,  he  asked  ray  consent  to  its 
being  published.  I  consented  ;  and  also,  at  his  suggestion, 
wrote  a  Preface  to  it,  and  divided  it  into  chapters. 

^''  Judge. — Are  we  not  to  understand  you  in  that  book  as  dis- 
countenancing the  use  of  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Church, 
and  even  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  '? 

"  Madajuc  Guyon. — So  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  ol 
llio  Lord's  Player,  it  will  })c  ^eel),  on  consulting  the  l)f)ok,  that 

u 
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I  liuve  ox|ilaiiit'd  tlie  iiumiuT  of  usiuj^'  or  repeating  that  prayer 
to  tlie  best  etl'ect.  It  is  true,  that  1  have  cliscouiiteiiaiiced  the 
use  of  the  Lonl's  Prayer,  and  of  all  uther  prescribed  prayers,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  form ^  but  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  not  tho 
mere  repetition  of  })rayers  which  renders  us  acceptable  to  God, 
but  the  possession  of  those  dispositions  of  heart,  which  the  forms 
of  prayer  are  intended  to  express. 

"  Judge. — I  have  before  me  a  letter,  addressed  to  Father 
Francis,  of  the  Order  of  Minims,  in  which  you  express  your 
determination  to  hold  religious  meetings  or  conferences ;  and 
that  finding  it  dangerous,  since  La  Combe's  imprisonment,  to 
hold  them  at  your  own  house,  you  will  hold  them  in  other  streets 
and  houses,  but  in  a  private  maiuu'r. 

"  Madame  Cruyon. — What  1  have  done,  is  probably  well 
known.  What  1  intend  to  do,  is  necessarily  lodged  in  the 
V)osoui  of  Him  whose  will  is  my  only  law.  But  as  for  that 
letter,  it  is  a  forgery. 

"  Judge. — The  letter  nuist  have  been  written  by  some  one. 
By  whom  was  it  written  ?  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think 
that  it  is  a  forgery  ? 

'"Madame  Guyon. — 1  cannot  speak  of  its  authorship  with 
certainty  ;  hut  I  have  my  opinions.  It  is  the  same  whicli  was 
laid  before  our  king  Louis,  and  had  its  effect  in  my  imprison- 
ment. I  suppose  it  was  written  by  the  scrivener  Gautier,  whose 
agency  in  these  transactions  is  not  unknown  to  me.  It  is  not 
in  my  hand- writing,  as  can  be  easily  shewn.  Besides,  it  is 
addressed  to  Father  Francis,  as  being  in  Paris.  But  it  is  known, 
and  can  be  proved,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  Paris,  but 
in  the  city  of  Amiens ;  and  that  he  left  Paris  for  Amiens  on 
the  Ist  of  September.  The  letter  is  dated,  you  will  perceive, 
on  the  30th  of  October.  The  gentleman  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  education  of  my  sons  will  aid  me  in  obtaining  proof  on  these 
points,  if  you  wish  it. 

^\Jud(je. — I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  your  opinions,  those 
which  are  expressed  in  your  writings,  and  those  wdiich  are  ut- 
tered on  other  occasions,  are  regarded  as  heretical.  I  will  not  go 
into  particulars.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  what  has  been  said, 
either  by  quotations  or  by  facts,  but  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  f-ay  on  this  charge,  made  in  this  general  way. 
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'^Madame  Guyon. — To  declare  irie  a  heretic,  does  not  make 
me  one.  I  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
brought  up  in  its  principles,  which  I  still  love.  It  is  hardly- 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  learning  ; 
that  I  am  not  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
I  have  sometimes  uttered  expressions,  which  require  theological 
emendation  ;  and  so  far  I  readily  submit  myself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  proper  authority.  1  am  ready  to 
give  my  life  for  the  Church.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  1  am  a 
Catholic  in  the  substance  and  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  the 
form  and  letter.  The  Catholic  Church  never  intended,  that  her 
children  should  remain  dead  in  her  forms ;  but  that  her  forms 
should  be  the  expression  of  the  life  within  them,  received  through 
fkith  in  Christ.  You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  further,  that,  in 
doing  what  I  have  done,  I  had  no  expectation  or  desire  of  form- 
ing a  separate  party.  But  I  wished  to  see  the  great  principles  of 
the  inward  life  revived.  It  did  not  occur  to  me,  that  I  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  heretic  and  separatist ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be 
permitted,  in  the  sphere  which  Providence  had  assigned  me,  to 
labour  for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  Grod  in  the  soul.  It  was 
ray  design  to  aid  souls,  and  not  to  injure  them. 

^^  Judge. — I  understand,  that,  besides  your  Short  Method  of 
Prayer,  you  have  written  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them. 

"  Madame  Guyon. — I  acknowledge  that  I  have  written  such 
remarks  or  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  not  here.  I  left  them  in  the  care  of  a  person,  whom 
I  do  not  wish  to  mention  at  present.  When  I  am  freed  from 
my  imprisonment,  I  will  obtain  them,  and  place  them  in  your 
hands." 

Such  was  the  substance,  and  for  the  most  part  the  precise 
terms,  of  these  examinations,  so  far  as  they  are  briefly  given  by 
Madame  Guyon.  They  were  probably  designed  in  part,  to 
obtain  something  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  against  La 
Combe,  whose  imprisonment  was  for  life.  They  were  intended 
to  have  a  bearing  also,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  prisoner 
herself  Monsieur  Charon,  who  felt  his  official  responsibility, 
retire<l  in  silence.     The  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  position 
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lierh;ii>i5  uUoweJ  a  little  iiioic  iVecdom,  diupped  u  word  Ikvoiir- 
able  to  Miidaiuo  (.Jiiyou.  Regarding  it  as  God's  will,  that  her 
iiiiprisomuciit  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  the  development 
ol'  human  weakness  and  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Christian  graces  which  God  had  given  her  on  the  other,  she 
found  in  this  view  of  her  situation  a  degree  of  suj)port  and  con- 
solation, which  made  even  her  prison  a  happy  place. 

There  were  alternations  of  feeling  undoubtedly.  Sometimes 
darkness  and  sorrow  settled  in  what  may  be  termed  the  outside 
ot'  her  system,  in  her  shattered  nerves  and  bleeding  sensibilities; 
but  faith  unchangeable,  which  always  brings  God  to  those  who 
have  it,  made  light  and  joy  in  the  centre.  When  none  came  to 
see  her  with  whom  she  might  converse,  she  wrote ;  when  tired 
of  writing  the  incidents  of  her  life,  she  corresponded  with  her 
absent  fiientls  ;  when  o[)[)ortunities  for  doing  good  in  this  man- 
ner did  not  present  themselves,  she  solaced  the  hours  of  depri- 
vation and  solitude  by  writing  poems.  It  is  to  this  period,  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  little  poem,  beginning,  Si 
c'est  un  crime  que  cVaimer.  The  sentiment  of  this  poem,  which 
breathes  a  pleasing  spirit  of  religious  affection,  may  be  found  in 
the  following  stanzas, — 

LOVE  CONSTJTUTES  MY  CllKME. 

l.ove  coiitjtiliitos  uiy  ciiiuc  ; 

Fur  this  they  keep  iiic  here, 
liiijiriHoneJ  thus  so  long  a  time 

For  Him  1  liold  so  dear  ; 
And  yet  I  am,  as  when  I  came, 
The  snhject  ot"  this  liuly  ilaiiic. 

How  can  1  belter  grow  I 

How  from  my  own  lieart  fly  ! 
U'hose  wlio  imprison  me  should  know 

True  love  can  never  die. 
Yea,  tread  and  crush  it  with  disdain. 
And  it  will  live  and  hurn  again. 

And  am  I  then  to  blame? 

He's  always  in  my  sight ; 
And  having  once  inspired  the  fiamc, 

He  always  keeps  it  bright. 
For  this  they  smite  me  and  reprove, 
Because  I  cannot  cease  to  love. 
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Wliat  power  shall  dim  its  ray, 

Dropp'd  burning  from  aliovo  ! 
Etornal  life  shall  ne'er  decay  ; 

fTiid  is  the  life  of  love. 
And  when  its  source  of  life  is  o'er. 
And  only  then,  'twill  shine  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Her  views  in  relation  to  the  continuance  of  her  imprisonment — Her  spirit  of  inwanl 
peace  and  triumph — Inward  trials — Spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  her  enemies — 
Attempts  made  to  involve  her  daughter  in  a  marriage  arrangement — The  King 
favourable  to  the  plan,  but  requires  Madame  Guj-on's  consent — The  subject  pro- 
posed to  her  with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  consent  by  M.  Charon — Her  reply — 
Unfavourable  state  of  things — Writes  to  Pere  La  Chaise — Sickness — Renewed 
trials — Eemarks  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost — A  Poem. 

"  The  Prioress  of  the  Convent,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  asked 
the  ecclesiastical  jiiflge,  who  had  put  to  me  the  questions  of  exa- 
mination, how  the  affair  stood.  He  signified,  that  things  were 
in  a  favourable  way,  and  that  I  should  be  discharged  at  an  early 
period.  And  this  became  the  common  opinion  in  relation  to  it. 
But  as  for  myself,  I  had  a  presentiment  to  the  contrary.  But 
this  did  not  depress  me.  My  mind  was  free.  The  confinement 
of  my  body  made  me  relish  my  mental  liberty  the  better.  The 
satisfaction  and  even  joy,  which  I  had  in  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  suffering  for  Christ,  were  inexpressible. 

"  The  19th  of  March,  in  particular,  was  a  memorable  day. 
On  that  day  the  Xun  who  acted  as  my  jailer,  granted  me  the 
liberty,  as  a  special  favour,  of  going  into  the  garden  attached  to 
the  Convent.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  was  a  little  Ora- 
tory or  place  of  prayer,  which  was  the  more  calculated  to  fiivour 
devotional  feelings  by  having  a  cross  planted  in  it,  with  a  carved 
image  of  the  dying  Saviour  suspended  upon  it.  It  was  there, 
as  I  was  alone  in  acts  of  worship,  that  God  was  with  me,  and 
blessed  me  much.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  my  mind 
had  more  of  heaven  than  nf  earth  in  it.  liangnage  cannot  ex- 
press it." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  she  records  the  existence  of  a  very 
iliflferent  stnto  of  mind,  ]»ut  porha]is  a  state  not  less  piv>fit;il)le. 
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(Juil  was  ploasetl  o\i  tli:it  ilay,  and  lor  a  uinnhor  ol"  ilays  fullow- 
iiig.  to  leavo  hor  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  and  depression. 
Her  lonely  situation,  lu'r  separation  from  her  daughter,  the  op- 
I^o^ition  she  had  met  with,  the  ajiparent  del'eat  of  lier  plans  and 
anticipations  for  the  good  of  souls,  could  not  fail  to  be  present 
to  her  thoughts.  The  pains  which  she  thus  endured  were  pro- 
hahly  enli.ineeil  by  her  physical  sufferings,  from  wdiich,  although 
we  have  said  but  little  respecting  them,  she  was  not  often  exempt 
for  a  long  time  together.  These  suggestions  and  influences  were 
permitted  to  gather  around  her  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
furnish  occasion  for  temptations  severe  and  heavy.  God  saw  tit, 
in  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  Satan  should  try  her  once 
move  All  human  and  all  heavenly  support,  so  far  as  it  was 
]>erceptible  and  consolatory,  was  for  some  days  taken  away.  She 
was  in  the  greatest  sorrow  of  spirit.  But  she  believed  and  was 
trimnphant.  Satan  fled  discomfited ;  and  the  calm  peace  and 
joy  of  her  mind  returned. 

"  I  had  not  any  feeling  of  resentment,"  she  says,  "  against 
my  persecutors.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  sorrows  which  they 
occasioned  me,  nor  ignorant,  as  I  think,  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  vicre  actuated  ;  but  1  had  no  other  feelings  towards  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  than  those  of  foibearance  and  kindness. 
The  reflection,  that  they  did  only  what  God  permitted  them  to 
do,  which  enabled  me  always  to  keep  God  in  sight,  supported 
me  much  When  we  suffer,  we  should  always  remember,  that 
God  inflict^  tiie  blow.  Wicked  men,  it  is  true,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  His  instruments  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  instrumentality 
does  not  diminish,  but  simply  develops  their  wickedness.  But 
when  we  ai-e  so  mentally  disposed,  that  we  love  the  strokes  we 
suffer,  regarding  them  as  coming  from  God,  and  as  expressions 
of  what  He  sees  best  for  us,  we  are  then  in  the  proper  state  to 
look  forgivingly  and  kindly  upon  the  subordinate  instrument 
which  Ho  permits  to  smite  us." 

She  was  not  even  permitted  to  know,  for  a  considerable  time, 
where  her  daughter  was  placed.  Her  feelings,  therefore,  were 
greatly  tried,  when  slie  learned,  after  some  time,  that  interested 
individuals  (it  is  probable  that  her  relative  La  Mothe  was  one 
of  them)  had  got  possession  of  her  daughter's  person,  and  were 
eudeavouiing  to   induce  her,  left  as  she  was  without  the  aid 
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and  advice  of  a  mother,  to  pledge  herself  tliiis  early  iu  life  to  a 
marriage.  In  the  disposition  and  settlement  of  her  father's 
estate,  a  considerable  amount  of  property  had  been  settled  upon 
this  child.  The  hope  of  getting  possession  of  this  property  was 
one  of  the  motives  in  this  imgenei'ous  movement. 

This  beloved  daughter  was  the  child  of  Madame  CTuyon's  reli- 
gious, still  more  than  of  her  natural  expectations  and  hopes. 
Much  had  she  laboured  and  prayed  for  the  renovation  and 
spiritual  ])erfection  of  her  nature.  Her  sorrow,  therefore,  and 
her  trial  of  mind,  must  have  been  greatly  increased,  when  she 
learned,  that  the  individual  who  was  thus  proposed  as  her 
daughter's  husbarid,  was  a  man  who  had  scarcely  a  tincture  of 
Christianity,  being  abandoned  both  in  his  principles  of  belief 
and  in  his  practical  morals. 

The  agents  in  tliis  transaction  carried  the  matter  before  the 
king,  who  frequently,  from  various  motives,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his  subjects.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  jiroposed  betrothment  should  take  place. 
He  was  willing,  also,  that  his  desire  should  be  known,  and  should 
have  all  the  influence  which  would  naturally  result  from  it ; 
but  he  had  so  much  remains  of  kingly  pride  as  to  insist,  that 
Madame  Guyon's  consent  must  first  be  obtained. 

The  king's  views  and  wishes  were  conveyed  to  Madame  Guyon 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Charon,  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  with  whom  the  reader  already  has  some  acquaintance. 
A  number  of  persons  were  present  at  this  interview.  Among 
others  were  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  acted  as  guardian  to  Madame  Guyon's  children. 
Charon  stated  to  her  the  arrangement  proposed  ;  he  urged  the 
desirableness  of  it ;  he  communicated  the  wishes  of  the  king ; 
and  concluded  with  saying,  that,  if  she  would  consent  to  the 
betrothment  of  her  daughter  to  the  gentleman  proposed,  the 
Marquis  of  Chanvalon,  she  .should  be  set  free  from  prison  within 
eight  days.  The  reply  of  Madame  Guyon  is  worthy  of  uotice. 
"  God  allows  suffering,  but  never  allows  wrong.  1  see  clearly 
that  it  is  His  will,  that  1  should  remain  in  piison,  and  endure 
the  pains  which  are  connected  with  it ;  and  1  am  entirely  con- 
tent that  it  should  be  so.  I  can  nevci'  buy  my  libci  (y  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  my  daughter.' 
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At'tiT  tliis,  thinj;-^  looked  in(in>  untUvDumbly.  Coiivcrsiilioii, 
wliich  li;ul  pixHlietod  her  specily  release,  suddenly  assuiued  a 
(UlVorent  eliaracter.  "  I  was  now  told,"  she  says,  "  that  uiy  {)er- 
secutors  had  the  uj^ikm-  hand  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
they  had  sneeeedeil  in  convincinu;  the  king,  that  I  was  guilty  of 
everything  which  had  been  alleged  against  nie.  And  hence  I 
naturally  thought  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner  all  the  rest  of  my 
datjs."  And  it  is  obvious  that  she  had  some  grounds  for  this 
opinion.  The  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  very 
great  and  decisive  in  this  matter,  and  was  entirely  against  her. 
He  declared  openly,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her,  except  in 
the  renouncement  of  her  views,  and  in  repentance  for  the  course 
she  had  pursued.  If  she  would  confess  herself  wrong  and 
criminal,  and  make  retractions  and  confessions,  she  could  be 
freed ;  otherwise  not. 

In  this  state  of  things,  she  wrote  a  letter,  giving  some  account 
of  her  situation,  to  the  celebrated  Pere  La  Chaise,  confessor  and 
religious  adviser  of  the  king,  a  man  of  ability,  and  understood 
to  have  influence  with  his  royal  master.  She  took  this  course, 
not  because  she  herself  anticipated  favourable  results  from  it. 
She  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  the  yoke  of  God,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  she  felt  afraid  to  shake  it  off  by  means  of  any 
mere  human  instrumentality.  Some  of  her  friends  could  not 
understand  fully  this  entire  trust  in  God.  "  A  friend  of  mine," 
she  says,  "  urged  me  to  write  to  Father  La  Chaise,  telling  me, 
that  I  ought  not  to  wait  for  God  to  do  everything,  without  doing 
myself  what  was  proper.  Such  a  course  would  be  tempting 
God."  It  was  out  of  deference,  therefore,  to  others,  and  that 
she  might  not  appear  unduly  regardless  of  their  wishes,  that  slie 
wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

Letter  to  Pkhe  La  Chaise,  Confessor  to  Louis  XIV. 

"  PtEYERENi)  Father, — It  is  not  frequently  the  case,  that  I 
bring  my  troubles  before  others.  And  certain  I  am,  that,  on  the 
jjresent  occasion,  if  my  enemies  hud  limited  their  attacks  to  the 
liberty  of  my  person  and  to  my  reputation,  I  should  have  re- 
mained in  silence.  P>ut  they  have  not  only  shut  me  in  prison, 
and  attempted  to  blast  my  honour,  but  they  have  insisted  that 
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I  have  failed  in  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  tlic  Catholic  Church, 
and  have  denounced  me  as  a  7ie7'efic. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  Reverend  Father,  in  soliciting  your  kind- 
ness and  protection,  that  I  ask  nothing  which  shall  be  found 
inconsistent  with  justice  and  the  truth.  The  judge  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  has  been  in  my  prison  ;  and  has  examined 
the  statements  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  him  against 
me,  and  has  pronounced  them  false.  But  these  related  chiefly 
to  my  private  character.  In  regard  to  my  doctrines,  he  required 
some  explanations ;  but  without  taking  the  responsibility  of 
pronouncing  them  heretical.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  said.  I  offered  also  to  submit  to  his 
inspection  all  my  writings. 

"  Have  I  not  reason,  then,  to  think  that  it  is  something  be- 
sides my  alleged  want  of  Catholic  Orthodoxy,  which  keeps  me 
in  prison  ?  I  am  willing  to  submit  myself  to  a  disinterested 
tribunal ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  my  persecutors,  some 
of  them  at  least,  have  their  private  aims.  Private  interests  have 
mingled  in  those  proceedings  which  have  brought  mo  and  which 
keep  me  here.  I  think.  Reverend  Father,  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  shew  by  incontestable  proofs,  that  this  is  the  case,  if 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
they  come  to  me  with  menaces?  They  ask  my  compliance  and 
consent  in  transactions,  which  my  feelings  as  a  Christian  and  a 
mother  require  me  to  resist ;  and  they  threaten  me  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  my  troubles,  if  I  refuse  to  do  what  my  conscience 
compels  me  not  to  do. 

"  Your  position,  Reverend  Father,  has  led  me  to  appeal  to 
you.  May  I  not  ask,  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  look  into 
this  subject,  and  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  it.  In 
proclaiming  the  seltish  ends  of  some  of  my  enemies,  and  in 
asserting  my  own  innocence,  I  think  I  say  no  more  than  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  evident. 

"  I  can  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  for  any 
attention  and  aid  which  you  may  be  able  to  render  mo. 

"  Jeaxnk  Marie  B.  de  la  Mottie  Guyon." 

She  says,  "  I  never  could  find  that  the  letter  produced  any 
good   effect,   but   ratlu^r  the  reverse.     It  was  naluvjtl   thnt  La 
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Clmiso  shouKl  coiisiilt  witli  the  aiclibislioj).  who  assured  liiin 
that  I  \v;is  very  criminal.  Couuterteit  letters  an<l  papers  also 
were  shown  him,  wiiich  liad  an  nn})ropif.ious  influence.  So  tliat 
this  otVtirt  came  to  nothing." 

At  this  time  a  report  was  circulated,  that  she  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  place  of  imprisonment,  and  placed  under  the 
innnediate  inspection  of  Jja  ]\[othe,  who  was  a  severe  man,  and 
much  incensed  against  her.  This  report  was  calcidated  to  excite 
some  feeling.  ''  Some  of  my  friends,"  she  says,  "  wept  bitterly 
at  the  hearing  of  it ;  but  such  was  my  state  of  acquiescence  and 
resignation,  that  it  failed  to  draw  any  tears  from  me.  My  state, 
so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  might  perhaps  be  described  in 
those  expressions  of  Scripture,  whicii  require  Christians  to  be 
careful  for  nothing.  An  ignominious  death,  ■with  which  I  have 
so  often  been  threatened,  makes  not  any  alteration  in  me. 
Sometimes  the  idea  crosses  my  mind,  that  it  is  possible,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  that  I  may  still  be  cast  oiBf  from  God's  pre- 
sence ;  but  even  this  thought,  teirible  and  overwhelming  as  it 
is,  does  not  take  away  the  deep  peace  and  satisfaction  which  I 
feel  in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will." 

It  was  now  the  month  of  June,  1688.  The  small  room  iu 
which  she  was  shut  up,  admitted  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  "  The  air  of  the  place,"  she 
says,  "  where  I  was  enclosed,  was  so  confined  and  heated,  that 
it  seemed  like  a  stove."  Her  feeble  constitution  sunk  under  it, 
and  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  The  guardian,  a  counsellor 
in  law,  stated  her  situation  to  the  archbishop.  Harlai,  offended 
at  what  he  considered  her  obstinacy,  received  the  application 
with  indifference  and  almost  with  ridicule.  "  Very  sick,"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  very  sick,  indeed,  I  suppose,  at  being  shut  up 
within  four  walls,  after  what  she  has  done."  He  granted 
nothing. 

She  was  favoured,  however,  after  a  time,  through  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the  convent, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  maid-servant,  and  also  the  aid  of  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  violation  of 
the  orders  of  her  imprisonment.  But  Madame  Guyon  remarks, 
"It  was  God  who  put  it  into  their  hearts,  and  gave  them  the 
determination  to  do  it;  for  had  T  remained  as  I  was,  without 
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any  proper  attendance  and  assistance,  I  must  have  died.  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  may  call  the  treatment,  which  I  experienced 
under  these  circumstances,  unkind  and  unprecedented.  My 
enemies  were  numerous  and  clamorous,  and  seemed  to  rejoice 
iu  the  anticipation  of  my  death.  It  was  not  merely  death 
wliich  was  before  me,  but  disgrace.  My  friends  were  afraid  lest 
I  should  die ;  for  by  my  death  my  memory  would  have  been 
covered  with  reproach,  and  my  enemies  would  have  triumphed  ; 
but  God  would  not  suffer  them  to  have  that  joy.  After  bring- 
ing me  down.  He  was  pleased  to  raise  me  up  again." 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  hei'  was,  that  she  did  not 
worship  the  Saints,  and  particularly  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  what 
principles  she  maintained  the  consistency  of  her  Roman  Catholic 
profession  with  her  refusal  to  worship  Saints  and  the  Virgin,  is 
not  entirely  obvious, — but  undoubtedly  she  was  able  to  do  it  to 
her  own  satisfaction  ;  regarding,  as  she  did,  the  Church  at  that 
time,  as  being  in  some  things  perverted  and  in  others  remiss, 
though  not  hopelessly  so.  She  refers  to  the  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "One  day,"  she  says,  "  considering  in  my  mind 
why  it  was  that  I  could  not,  like  others,  call  upon  any  of  the 
saints  in  prayer,  though  closely  united  to  them  in  God,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  that  domestics,  in  other  v;ords,  those  in 
a  merely  justified  state,  the  beginners  in  the  Christian  life,  the 
servants  rather  than  the  sons  of  God,  might  possibly  have  some 
need  of  the  influence  and  intercession  of  the  saints  ;  while  the 
spouse  obtains  everything  she  needs  without  such  helps.  God, 
regarding  such  a  soul  as  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
as  brought  into  union  with  Himself,  and  sustained  in  union  by 
Christ's  merits,  neither  seeks  nor  accepts  any  other  influence,  or 
any  other  intercession.  It  is  His  nature  to  bless  her,  because 
she  is  made  a  partaker  of  Himself.  His  infinite  spiiit  of  love 
is  poured  out  upon  those  who  are  thus  in  divine  union.  Oh  ! 
how  little  known  is  the  holy  Author  of  all  good  !" 

Soon  after  her  recovciy  from  her  sickness  she  experienced  an- 
other trial.  The  proposition  of  her  daughter's  betrothment 
was  renewed.  Again,  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  in 
her  room.  She  names  Charon,  Monsieur  Pirot,  La  Mothe,  and 
the  guardian  of  her  children.  The  terms  of  the  renewed  pro])ORi- 
tion  were  the  same  as  before  :  but  her  answer  was  the  same,  that 
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.s7/('  H'otihl  ttot  piin'/idst  Ik  r  lUn  rtji  id  /he  cvpoisi'  of  KUcvljiciini 
her  ihfK/hter.  Tlio  answer  (mmiIiI  not  tail  to  bo  iinj»loasant  and 
unsatisfartory  to  those  who  were  so  ninch  interested  in  carrviiig 
this  arranuenient  tlirough  ;  hut  they  ])aid  lier  the  compliment 
of  sayini::,  that  Ium-  treatment  of  them,  under  circumstances  so 
omharrassinjjc,  was  el)araet(M-iz(^d  l)y  tlie  highest  propriety  and 
courtesy. 

An  etVort,  also,  was  once  more  made  hy  her  enemies  to  draw 
from  her  some  retiaetion  of  her  o])inions,  and  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  wrong-doing.  "  They  wanted  sucli  retractions  and 
confessions,"  she  says,  ''  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
proof  of  my  guilt  to  posterity.  Anything  of  this  kind,  under 
my  own  hand,  would  be  an  evidence,  that  they  ivere  right  in 
imprisoning  me.  And  that  was  not  all.  Any  such  papers, 
drawn  up  as  they  wnshcd  them  to  be  drawn  up,  would  tend  to 
vindicate  their  sullied  reputation  in  another  respect,  and  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  they  had  properly  and  justly  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Father  la  Combe.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
make  alluring  ])romises  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  use  violent 
threats  on  the  other,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  write,  that  La 
Combe  was  a  deceiver.  Neither  their  threats  nor  promises  had 
the  influence  which  they  desired.  I  answered  that  I  was  con- 
tent to  suftcr  whatever  it  should  please  God  to  order  or  permit ; 
and  that  I  would  sooner  not  only  be  imprisoned,  but  would 
rather  die  upon  the  scafifold,  than  utter  the  falsehoods  they 
proposed." 

She  makes  some  remarks  in  connexion  with  these  transactions, 
which  involve  a  distinction  in  religious  things  which  is  not  often 
made.  "  During  the  period,"  she  says,  "  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensations,  there  were  several  of  the  Lord's  martyrs  who 
sufifered  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God,  and  for 
trusting  in  Him.  The  doctrine  of  the  one  true  God,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  was 
the  test  by  which  conflicting  opinions  were  tried ;  and  in  sup- 
porting which  there  were  some  who  were  martyrs  to  this  im- 
portant truth. 

"  At  a  later  period  another  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that 
oi'  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  sinners. 

"  At  the  present  time,"  she  says,  "  there  are  those  who  are 
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Diartyrs  of  the  Holy  Ghoaf.  lu  other  words,  there  are  those 
who  suffer  foi-  proclaiming  the  great  truth,  that  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men  has  come ;  and  especially  for 
proclaiming  their  personal  and  entire  dependence  on  His  divine 
presence  and  influence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  as 
the  Life  of  our  own  life,  which  is  to  he  the  test  of  spiritual  per- 
ception and  fidelity  in  the  present  and  in  future  times.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Joel,  is  to  be 
poured  out  upon  all  flesh. 

"  Those,  who  have  suffered  for  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified  for  the  loorld's  sins,  have  been  truly  glorious  in  the 
reproach  and  sorrows  they  have  endured  ;  but  those  who  have 
suffered,  and  are  destined  to  suffer,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
ing and  of  the  triumphant  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  iu  men's 
souls,  will  not  be  less  so.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice  is  essentially  triumphant.  Satan  has  ceased, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  exercise  his  power  against  those  who  receive 
and  believe  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  attacked  and  will 
attack,  both  in  body  and  iu  spirit,  those  who  advocate  the 
dominion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  have  felt  His  celestial 
impulse  and  power  in  their  own  hearts.  0  Holy  Spirit,  a  Spirit 
of  love  !  let  me  ever  be  subjected  to  thy  will ;  and  as  a  leaf  is 
moved  before  the  wind,  so  let  my  soul  be  influenced  and  moved 
by  the  breath  of  thy  wisdom.  And  as  the  impetuous  wind 
breaks  down  all  that  resists  it,  even  the  towering  cedars  which 
stand  iu  opposition  ;  so  may  the  Holy  Ghost,  operating  within 
me,  smite  and  break  down  everything  which  opposes  Him," 

The  recognition  of  God,  as  one  God,  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry, 
— How  does  this  one  God,  who  in  being  one  combines  in  Himself 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  how  must  He,  from  His  very  nature, 
regard  all  sin  ;  and  on  what  principles  does  He  forgive  it  ?  The 
question  is  solved  in  the  announcement  of  the  other  doctrine  to 
which  she  refers,  namely,  that  of  Christ  crucified.  "  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  "  He  was  luounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities."  God 
not  only  hates  sin,  but  He  punishes  it.  He  lias  no  njore  moral 
light  or  [xjwer  to  detach  suffering  from  sin.  than  Hu  lias  to  de- 
tach peace  and  joy  from  holiness.    The  connexion  between  them 
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is  tixoil,  iii.^opanihle,  and  can  no  more  cliaiij.:;o  tluui  the  Jivino 
uataro  can  change.  Where  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  suffer- 
ing ;  and  suffering  llowing  from  sin,  and  in  consequence  of  sin, 
is  something  more  than  snU'ering  ;  it  is  iminishment.  But  in 
tlie  mystery  of  the  mission,  person,  and  sufferings  of  His  Son,  (a 
mystery  which  even  tlie  angels  unavailingly  desire  to  look  into,) 
God  has  so  taken  tliis  sutieiing  upon  Himself,  that,  without  any 
violation  of  the  claims  of  unchangeable  rectitude,  He  can  now 
extend  forgiveness  to  His  rebellious  creatures,  take  them  once 
more  to  His  bosom,  and  bid  them  live  for  ever.  This  great 
doctrine  also  has  had  its  martyrs. 

But  there  is  another  great  truth  ; — namely,  that  of  God,  in 
the  person  of  the  inward  Teacher  and  Comforter,  dwelling  in 
the  hearts  of  His  people,  and  changing  them  by  His  divine 
operation  into  the  holy  and  beautiful  image  of  Him  who  shed 
His  blood  for  them.  Christ,  received  by  faith,  came  into  the 
world  to  save  men  from  the  penalty  of  sin ;  but  He  came  also 
to  save  them  from  sin  itself.  The  voice  has  gone  forth — Put 
away  all  sin  ;  Be  like  Christ ;  Be  ye  holy. 

We  may  introduce  here,  as  illustrative  further  of  her  labours 
in  prison,  a  few  passages  from  the  letters  which  she  wrote,  while 
she  was  thus  shut  uj). 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  HER  PRISON. 

"  To .     I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter  ;  and  1  can 


assure  you,  that  it  has  comforted  me  in  what  I  may  }»erhaps  call 
my  jplace  of  exile.  Sometimes  I  can  apply  to  myself  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  found  himself  among  those  with 
whom  he  had  no  similarity  of  spirit :  Wo  is  me  that  I  sojourn 
in  Mescch  ;  that  I  divell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  ;  my  soul  hath 
long  dwelt  loith  him  that  hateth  peace.  (Ps.  cxx.  5,  6.) 
While  I  am  kept  here  by  the  power  of  my  enemies,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  those  who  need  spiritual  instruction.  What  a 
mysterious  providence  it  is,  which  keeps  me  out  of  my  place  of 
labour,  out  of  my  element !  It  looks  to  me,  as  if  there  were 
great  numbers  of  chikiren  who  were  asking  for  bread,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  bi"eak  it  to  them." 

"  To  .     It  is  no  news  to  you,  that  1  am  a  prisoner,  and 
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always  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  room  in  which  I  am 
shut  up,  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one  cither  within 
or  without,  unless  it  be  by  a  special  arrangement.  I  am  afflicted, 
although  I  have  tirm  trust  and  rest  in  God.  And  will  not  one, 
who  I  know  is  not  indifferent  to  my  situation,  impart  to  me  the 
great  consolation  of  knowing,  that  she  has  given  her  wliole  heart 
to  the  Saviour ! 

"  Oh  !  how  sad  it  is  to  see  hov/  much  o2)position  there  is  to 
the  religion  of  the  heart !  I  see  and  hear  so  much  of  it,  that  I 
am  sometimes  overwhelmed  and  confounded,  and  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying  or  doing.  I  have,  however,  the  consolation 
which  is  given  to  every  heart  that  has  truly  found  God. 

"  In  regard  to  yourself,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 
sometimes  feel  a  degree  of  solicitude  on  your  account.  I  must 
confess,  that  I  have  some  fears,  lest  at  your  tender  age  you  may 
be  exposed  to  temptations,  and  may  turn  away  from  God.  But 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  I  have  but  one  resource  ; — 1  must 
resign  you  into  God's  hands,  never  cea-ing  to  entreat  Him,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  for  the  good  of  your  soul.  Oh  !  what 
a  happiness  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  resigned  to  Providence  ! — a 
resignation  which  constitutes  the  true  repose  of  life. 

"  I  have  one  word  more  to  say.  When  I  came  here,  my 
daughter  was  taken  from  me.  Those  who  took  her  do  not 
allow  me  to  know  where  she  is.  You  will  permit  me,  if  you 
can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  her  situation,  to  ask  your  friendly 
interest  in  her  behalf.  If  I  were  a  criminal  condemned  to 
death,  they  could  not  easily  give  more  ligorous  orders  concern- 
ing me." 

"  To  ■ ■.    It  seeuiS,  then,  that  M.  ,  of  whom  we  had 

hoped  better  things,  has  become  unstable.  The  temptations  of 
the  world  have  shaken,  and  have  even  overcome,  his  reliiirious 
purposes.  The  more  1  see  of  the  want  of  firmness  and  stability 
in  men,  the  more  I  am  bound  and  fastened,  as  it  weie,  to  God, 
who  is  without  change. 

"  1  must  confess,  if  the  heart  of  lier  to  whom  I  now  write, 
were  not  more  fully  fixed  in  God,  1  should  be  much  concerned 
and   grieved  at   it.     Oh    my   friend  !   aim    higher  and  higher. 
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What  \\"i»iiKl  1  iu>l  siill'iM-  to  .see  yon  wiidlly  delivered  iVoin  tin; 
inward  jtiiwer  ot"  sin  !  I  can  assure  you,  tliat  without  ceasing  1 
|)ray  to  Ciod  in  your  behjilt",  that  lie  uniy  dehver  you  froui  the 
lil'e  oi'  self  in  all  its  tonus  ;  that  He  Hiinseltmay  be  your  way 
and  Tur  rn  and  like,  and  tiiat  lie  may  establish  you  in  the 
blessedness  of  pure  love. 

*'....  Was  not  our  beloved  Saviour  looked  U[)on  and  de- 
nounced in  the  saiue  manner  ?  Is  it  a  hard  matter  to  walk  in 
His  footsteps,  and  to  suffer  as  He  suffered  ?  When  I  am  thinking 
upon  these  things,  I  sometimes  lind  my  heart,  in  its  per})lexity, 
looking  up  and  saying,  Judica  me,  Deus,  et  discerne  causam 
MEAJi  ; — Judge  one,  0  God  !  and  plead  my  cause." 

We  find  the  following  memorandum,  inserted  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Third  Part  of  her  Life  : — 

''  Completed  thus  far,  on  this  the  22c?  of  Augnsf,  1G88.  /  am 
now  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  prison  ;  a  place  tuhich  I  love 
a7id  cherish,  as  I  find  it  sanctified  by  the  Loi-d." 

The  following  is  one  of  her  poems.  It  is  selected  and  re- 
arranged from  a  longer  one  ;  and  is  one  of  those  translated  by 
Cowper. 

god's  glory  and  goodness. 

Iiiliiiite  Clod  !  tliou  great,  unrivalled  one  ! 
Whose  liglit  eclipses  that  of  yonder  sua  ; 
('(.luipared  with  tliiiie,  how  dim  his  beauty  seems  ! 
How  quenohed  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams  ! 

O  God  !  thy  creatures  in  one  strain  agree  ; — 

All,  in  all  times  and  places,  speak  of  thee  ; 

jtJvcn  J,  wHh  tr&mhliiig  heart  and  sluuiuteriug  toiKjiic, 

Attenqjt  thy  praUe,  and  join  the  <jciierul  son;;. 

Almighty  ^'urmei'  of  this  wondrous  plan 
Faintly  reflected  in  thine  image,  man  ; 
Holy  and  just !  The  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  sujiports  this  universal  frame  ! 

Diffused  throughout  infinitude  of  space, 
Who  art  thyself  thine  own  vast  dwelling-place  ; 
Soul  of  our  soul !  whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns,  eluding  our  most  active  powers  ; — 

Encircling  shades  attend  thine  awful  throne  ; 
That  veil  thy  face,  and  keep  thee  still  unknown  : 
Unknown,  though  dwelling  in  our  inmost  pait, 
Lord  of  the  thoughts,  and  Sovereign  of  the  heart. 
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Thou  art  my  bliss  !  tlie  light  by  which  I  move 
In  thee,  0  God  !  dwells  all  that  I  can  love. 
Where'er  I  turn,  I  see  thy  power  and  grace, 
Which  ever  watch,  and  bless  our  heedless  raco. 

Oh  !  then,  repeat  the  truth,  that  never  tires  ; 
No  God  is  like  the  God  my  soul  desires  ; 
He,  at  whose  voice  heaven  trembles,  even  He, 
Great  as  He  is,  knoivs  how  to  stoop  to  me. 

Vain  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu  ! 
I  have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you  ! 
Rich  in  God's  love,  I  feel  my  noblest  pride 
Spring  from  the  sense  of  having  nought  beside. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Efforts  of  her  friends  for  her  release  unavailing — Madame  de  Miramion — She  visits 
the  Convent  of  St.  Marie — Becomes  acquainted  with  Madame  Guyon — Makes 
known  her  case  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  intercedes  for  her  with  Louis 
XIV. — Madame  Guyon  released  from  her  first  imprisonment  by  the  king's  order, 
in  October  1688,  after  being  imprisoned  eight  months — Resides  with  Madame 
de  Miramion — Maniage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Count  de  Vaux — Notices  of  his 
family — Goes  to  reside  with  her  daughter — Letters — A  Poem. 

Her  prospects  of  an  immediate  release  varied.  Her  friends 
seem  to  have  done  everything  which  propriety  would  warrant. 
As  the  ear  of  the  king,  however,  was  reached  in  other  quarters 
and  controlled  by  other  influences,  they  were  not  able,  at  present, 
to  effect  anything  in  her  behalf.  Her  imprisonment  continued, 
till  it  was  terminated  in  the  following  manner. 

There  was  a  lady  in  Paris,  Madame  de  Miramion,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  her  piety  and  good  works.  This  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished woman  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  visit  the 
convent  of  St.  Marie.  The  Prioress  and  the  Nuns  gave  her  a 
favourable  account  of  Madame  Guyon,  so  as  to  do  away  the 
unfavourable  impressions  received  from  the  current  reports  cir- 
culated by  her  enemies.  Not  satisfied,  she  sought  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Madame  Guyon ;  and  learned  more  fully  from 
her  own  lips,  those  lessons  of  the  inward  life,  upon  which  slie 
herself  had  already  entered.  She  needed  no  ftu'ther  evidence 
than  that  which  was  thus  presented  before  her.     She  felt  tiiat 

X 
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her  piety  mtlu-r  than  her  ciiiues,  luul  lioeii  the  real  source  of  the 
uspei'sions  east  upon  Iut,  ami  the  sorrel  cause  whieh  had  hi'oii^ht 
her  to  a  prison. 

This  hvily  convei"seil  with  Maihuue  de  Maiuteuon,  whose  pecu- 
liar hut  iiitiuential  position  at  that  time  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  French  history,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  the  treatment  she  had  experienced.  The  account, 
which  she  felt  herself  justified  in  giving,  made  a  favourable 
iinj>ression,  which  was  sustained  and  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
Madame  do  ]\Iaisonfort,  a  distant  relative  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  also  by  the  Ducliesses  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse.  The 
inlluence  of  Madame  de  Maintenou  with  Louis  XIV.,  to 
whom  she  was  at  this  time,  or  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  pri- 
vately mariied,  was  very  groat.  This  influence  she  now  felt  it 
her  duty  to  exert  in  favour  of  Madame  Guyon,  as  she  had  re- 
peatedly done  in  other  instances  for  those  who  had  innocently 
suffered.  She  had  previously  felt  doubts,  and  had  perhaps  en- 
tertained some  prejudices  ;  but  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  ladies  we  have  mentioned  entirely  decided  her. 
Embracing  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  she  laid  the  subject 
before  Louis  ;  but  she  found  his  mind  so  fully  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  heresies  of  Madame  Guyon,  that  she  desisted  for  a 
time  from  her  benevolent  effort. 

With  that  clear  discernment  which  characterized  her,  she 
sought  another  opportunity,  when  she  would  be  likely  to  bring 
a  more  powerful  influence  to  bear.  At  this  time,  availing  herself 
of  all  the  information  she  had  obtained,  she  succeeded  in  her 
efforts.  The  king,  either  convinced  by  her  statements,  or  yield- 
ing to  her  importunity,  gave  orders  that  Madame  Guyon  should 
be  freed  from  imprisonment.  The  information  was  communi- 
cated to  her  by  the  Prioress  of  the  Convent.  The  guardian  of 
her  children  was  present  at  this  interesting  moment.  They  both 
testified  great  joy  at  this  pleasing  event.  She  was  released  early 
in  October  1G88  ;  having  been  imprisoned  a  little  more  than 
eight  months. 

Madan}e  Guyon  was  not  insensible  to  a  change  so  propitious  : 
and  while  she  blessed  God  on  her  own  account,  she  sympathized 
deeply  and  sincerely  in  the  joy  of  her  friends.  But  her  own  joy 
was  mitigated  and  tranquillized  Ijy  the  principles  of  her  higher 
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experience.  Her  enemies  liad  gone  just  so  far  as  God  permitted. 
It  was  God  who  liad  imprisoned  her  ;  it  was  God  who  had  given 
her  deliverance  ;  and  as  she  entered  her  prison  with  cahu  peace 
and  joy,  so  she  left  it  with  the  same  feelings. 

From  the  place  of  her  imprisonment  she  went  to  the  house  of 
Madame  de  Miramion,  who  received  her  with  a  joy  increased  by 
the  fact  that  God  had  made  her  an  instrument  in  the  event 
which  occasioned  it.  She  there  met  another  distinguished  lady, 
Madame  de  Mont-chevreuil.  She  was  once  more  promptly  re- 
ceived into  the  distinguished  flxmilies  with  which  she  had  been 
associated  previously  to  her  imprisonment.  Those  who  had 
known  her  and  loved  her  before  her  imprisonment,  did  not  re- 
spect and  love  her  the  less  afterwards.  In  a  short  time  she  had 
an  interview  at  St.  Cyr  with  Madame  Maintenon,  who  expressed 
in  strong  terms  the  pleasure  which  she  felt  in  seeing  her  at 
liberty  ;  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  which  had  some 
important  results. 

Among  tiie  persons  present  at  this  interview  were  the 
Duchesses  Bethune,  Beauvilliers,  and  Chevreuse,  and  the  Princess 
d'Harcourt ;  a  circumstance  which  indicates  more  distinctly  the 
class  of  society  to  which  she  was  admitted,  and  some  portion  of 
the  field  of  her  religious  influence.  She  was  introduced  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  by  the  Duchess  Bethune,  a  lady  personally 
known  to  her  from  childhood,  and  very  friendly  to  hei'. 

Not  long  after  this,  she  had  an  interview  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  expressed  a  desire,  as  if  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  that  she  would  say  as  little  as  possible  of 
what  had  taken  place.  The  opinion  had  already  begun  to  pre- 
vail, that  interested  motives,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  the  church, 
had  exercised  a  share  of  influence  with  him.  It  was  his  own 
nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Chanvalon,  who  had  been  proposed  as 
the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Guyon. 

As  it  was  not  convenient  to  re-establish  her  family  imme- 
diately, she  took  up  her  residence  with  Madame  de  Miramion. 
And  as  her  imprisonment  had  neither  broken  her  courage  nor 
perplexed  her  faith,  she  immediately  resumed  her  labours  in  the 
cause,  more  dear  to  her  than  any  other,  of  the  rc-.ti nation  of 
souls.  The  watchfulness  of  her  opposers  rendered  it  somewhat 
difficult  for  her  to  continue  her  religious  conferences  or  meetings 
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fur  prayer  ami  religious  convei'sation  ;  but,  too  devoteil  and 
ix^rseverini]^  to  l)e  foiled  by  ordinary  obstacles,  she  neither  ceased 
to  make  ofVorts,  nor  did  her  eiVorts  cease  to  \)o  availing;. 

At  this  period  her  labonrs  assnniod  a  more  limited  and  perhaps 
a  more  exclusive  form.  In  Ihe  earlier  [)eriods  of  her  life,  she 
had  laboured  to  do  good  in  various  ways.  But  at  this  time  the 
question  of  a  hit^her  inward  life,  the  (picstion  of  sanctification, 
(perhaps  more  frequently  expressed  by  the  ])hrase  pure  love,) 
was  agitated  very  widely,  and  with  great  interest  among  many 
persons.  Persons  in  this  situation  especially  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance and  assistance  of  Madame  Guyon,  And  such  cases  had 
become  so  much  multiplied,  that  she  now  thought  it  her  duty 
to  give  to  them  her  special  and  perhaps  exclusive  attention. 

"  What  sufferings,"  such  is  the  import  of  some  remarks  which 
she  makes,  "  have  I  not  endured  in  labouring  for  the  souls  of 
others  ! — sufferings,  however,  which  have  never  broken  my 
courage,  nor  diminished  my  ardour.  When  God  was  pleased  to 
call  me  to  Christ's  mission,  which  is  a  mission  of  peace  and  love 
to  the  sinful  and  the  wandering,  he  taught  me  that  I  must  be 
willing  to  be,  in  some  sense,  a  partaker  in  Christ's  sufferings. 
For  this  mission,  God,  who  gives  strength  equal  to  the  trials  of 
the  day,  prepared  me  by  the  crucijixion  of  self. 

"  When  I  first  went  forth,  some  supposed  that  I  was  called 
to  the  work  of  gaining  exterior  proselytes  to  the  church.  But  it 
was  not  so.  I  had  a  higher  calling.  It  was  not  a  calling  to 
build  up  a  party,  but  to  glorify  God  ;  it  was  not  a  designation 
to  make  Catholics,  but  to  lead  persons,  with  God's  assistance,  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christ. 

"  And  now-  I  think  I  can  say  further,  that  God  does  not  so 
much  design  me,  in  my  laboius  hereafter,  for  the  first  conversion 
of  sinners,  as  to  lead  those  who  are  already  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  into  what  may  be  jierhaps  called  a  perfect  con- 
version." 

She  remained  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  as  nearly 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  till  the  early  part  of  the  year  1690. 
The  project  of  the  Marquis  of  Chanvalon  was  given  up.  Provi- 
dence had  opened  the  way  to  other  domestic  arrangements,  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  It  was  at  this  time  that  her 
daughter  was  mariied  to  Louis  Nicholas  Fouquet,   Count  de 
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Vaiix.  Her  consent,  which  under  other  circumstances  siie  refused, 
she  now  readily  gave.  She  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him  at  the  residences  of  some  of  her  distinguished  friends  ;  and 
such  was  the  favourable  impression  she  received  of  his  character 
and  morals,  that  she  thought  her  daughter  might  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  his  bands.  They  were  married  at  the  house  of  ]\Iadame 
de  Miramion,  who  sympathized  with  Madame  Guyon  in  an  event 
of  so  much  interest.  As  her  daughter  was  quite  young,  being 
scarcely  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  thought  she  consulted  her 
duty,  as  well  as  her  personal  happiness,  in  leaving  her  present 
residence,  and  in  going  to  reside  with  her  a  little  distance  out 
of  the  city. 

Of  the  family  and  personal  history  of  the  Count  de  Vaux  we 
know  but  little.  He  was  connected,  however,  with  the  family 
of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  with  whom  Madame  Guyon  had 
formed  an  acquaintance.  His  fether  was  Nicholas  Fouquet, 
Marquis  of  Belle-Isle ;  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  who  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eiglit  held  the  important  post  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Finances  of  France.  Falling  for  some  reasons, 
public  and  private,  under  the  displeasure  of  his  monarch,  he  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  This 
punishment  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  imprisonment 
in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol.  The  common  statement  is,  that  he 
died  in  this  citadel  in  1680.  But  Voltaire,  who  has  given  a  few 
interesting  particulars  of  him,  says  that  he  was  assured  by  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Countess  de  Vaux,  that  he  was  released 
before  his  death,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  an  estate  belonging 
to  his  wife.  Of  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  piety,  and  of  merit 
in  other  respects,  we  have  a  short  notice  in  Dangeau. 

Fouquet,  it  seems,  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Vaux,  where, 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  large  possessions,  and  had 
built  a  splendid  palace.  Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted 
with  Monsieur  Fouquet,  uncle  of  her  son-in-law,  who  subse- 
quently shewed  her  various  acts  of  kindness,  and  with  whom 
she  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letter.  He  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  position  than  for  his  ardent  piety.  Under- 
standing Madame  Guyon's  views  fully,  he  approved  and  defended 
them  ;  and  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  lived  in  them,  but  to 
have  died  in  them.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  again. 
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01  till'  ^•ll^vivilll;  sous  ot"  JMiulanic  (iiiyoii,  lh(.'  cklcst,  Anuaiul 
«ln(HU\s  (iiiyoii,  settled  at  I'lois.  The  second  received,  about 
this  time,  an  aiipoiiittneiit  as  an  ollicer  in  tlie  French  Guards. 
So  that  there  was  less  necessity  than  there  had  tbrnierly  been, 
ot'  her  kee[>inj;  up  a  separate  family  establishment. 

The  Ibllowing  is  extracted  from  one  of  her  letters  : — 

TO  om:  \\i\n  iiAii  Tin;  e.VKi;  oi-  ^ori.s. 

''  SiH, — The  great  thing  to  be  kept  in  view  by  religious  pastors 
nt  the  present  time,  is  the  distinction  between  outward  or  cere- 
monial leligion,  and  inward  religion  or  that  of  the  heart.  Re- 
ligion, in  its  full  development,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  inward 
kingdom  or  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  this  inward  or  spiritual  reign  can  never  be  established  by 
outward  ceremonies  and  obseivances  alone. 

"  It  can  bo  nothing  new  to  you,  sir,  when  I  remark,  that  the 
religion  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ  was  characterized  by 
being  imcard.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  soul.  The  Saviour 
made  an  announcement  of  imspeakable  importance,  when  He 
said, — It  is  cx2:)edient  fo7'  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Coviforter  icill  not  come  unto  you.  He  seems  to  have 
intended  by  this  announcement,  in  part  at  least,  to  turn  their 
attention  from  outward  things,  and  to  prepare  their  hearts  to 
receive  the  fulness  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  wdiich  He  looked  upon  as 
the  one  thing  necessary. 

"  The  form  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  thing.  I  may,  perha]is, 
give  offence  in  saying  it,  and  am  certainly  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  but  still  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  may  even  be  such  a 
thing  as  onticarcl  praying,  or  praying  in  the  form  without  the 
spirit ;  a  sort  of  praying  which  does  but  little  or  no  good.  It 
is  true  the  Saviour  gave  a  form  of  prayer,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
wliicli  is  a  very  wonderful  one.  Nevertheless,  he  rebukes  long 
and  ostentatious  prayers,  and  disapproves  of  frequent  repetitions 
in  prayer.  He  tells  the  disciples,  tliat  they  are  not  heard  for 
their  much  speaking  ;  and  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  their  heavenly 
Father  knows  what  they  want  before  they  ask  Him.  He  says, 
When  thou  prnyest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy  Father 
v:ho  seeth  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reicard  thee  opeMly. 
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"  Oh,  sir  !  how  much  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  persona, 
getting  beyond  mere  outward  supports,  may  have  their  life /ro?n 
Grod  and  in  God  !  Such  a  day  will  certainly  come  to  pass.  We 
see  already  some  evidences  of  its  approach  in  the  lives  of  those, 
who,  in  having  no  will  but  Christ's  will,  live  by  faith  ;  whose 
whole  joy  is  in  having  dispositions  that  axe  from  God  and  with 
God  ;  and  who  regard  all  outward  things  as  the  mere  transient 
signs  and  incidents,  and  not  the  reality  of  life. 

"  It  is  with  earnestness,  therefore,  that  I  conjure  you,  sir,  to 
aid  souls  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  their  spiritual  progress ; 
so  that  they  may  not  stop  short  of  God's  inward  i-eign.  The 
subjection  of  human  selfishness  by  holy  love,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  human  will  by  union  with  the  divine  will ; — it  is  these 
which  constitute  a  truly  renovated  nature,  and  which,  because 
they  thus  constitute  the  same  nature  with  Christ's  nature,  may 
be  said  to  make  Christ  within  us.  Christ,  in  some  future  years, 
will  come  visibly  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  and  in  some  respects  in  the  more  important  sense,  He  may 
come  NOW  ;  He  may  come  to-day.  Oh  !  let  us  labour  for  His 
present  coming  ;  not  for  a  Christ  in  the  clouds,  but  for  a  Christ 
in  the  affections;  not  for  a  Christ  seen,  but  for  a  Christ  felt; 
not  for  a  Christ  outwardly  represented,  but  for  a  Christ  inwardly 
realized.  '  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  0  God!  they  are 
created;  and  thou  reneivest  the  face  of  the  earth.'    (Ps.  civ.  30.) 

"  On  this  subject  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  feelings, 
so  strong  are  the  desires  which  exist  in  me.  When  will  men 
renounce  themselves,  that  they  may  find  God  ?  Willingly,  full 
willingly,  I  would  shed  my  blood,  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  if 
I  could  see  the  world  seeking  and  bearing  Christ's  holy  image. 
— I  remain  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marje  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

She  had  a  brother,  Gregory  de  la  Mothe,  apparently  a  sinceie 
and  pious  man,  connected  with  the  Carthusians.  To  hira  she 
writes  : — 

TO  M.  (iUEGOIRE  BOUVIERES  DE  LA  MOTHE. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  received  a  letter  from  you  not  long 
since.  It  is  always  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  receive  any 
tidings  from  you ;  but  your  last  letter  gave  me  more  satisfaction 
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tliau  any  invvioiis  ones.  ^\)U  arc  the  only  surviving;  lucnibor 
of  our  family  who  apjioars  to  understand  the  dealings  of  God 
with  nio,  and  to  appreciate  uiy  situation.  I  receive  your  letter, 
my  dear  brother,  as  a  testimonial  of  Christian  union  and  sym- 
jiathy  ; — a  sympathy  which  I  think  you  could  not  feel,  if  you 
liad  not  somcthinsj  of  the  same  experience.  This  state  of  mind 
can  never  be  easily  and  fully  understood,  without  a  correspondent 
experience  in  the  heart. 

"  The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless  me  much  in  the  labours  for 
a  revival  of  inward  religion.  This  was  especially  tlic  case  in 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  where  the  work  was  very  wonderful. 

"  I  speak  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  without  reserve ;  and, 
supposing  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  learn  something  of  my 
spiritual  condition  at  the  present  time,  I  will  freely  state  it  to 
you.  And,  in  the  first  place,  my  soul,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
united  to  God  in  such  a  manner  that  ray  own  will  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  divine  will.  I  live,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can  express 
it,  out  of  myself  and  out  of  all  other  creatures,  in  union  with 
God,  because  I  am  in  union  with  His  will ;  that  will,  which, 
though  it  is  essential  and  co-cternal  with  Himself,  is  revealed 
and  brought  out  of  Himself,  and  made  in  contact  and  in  har- 
mony with  holy  minds  moment  by  moment.  It  is  thus  that 
God,  by  His  sanctifying  grace,  has  become  to  me  All  in  all. 
The  self  which  once  troubled  me,  is  taken  away  ;  and  I  find  it 
no  more.  And  thus  God,  being  made  known  in  things  or 
events,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  I  Am,  or  Infinite 
Existence,  can  be  made  known,  everything  becomes,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  God  to  me.  I  find  God  in  everything  which  is,  and 
in  everything  which  comes  to  pass.  The  creature  is  nothing ; 
(I  speak  now  of  myself;)  God  is  All. 

"  And  if  you  ask  why  it  is,  that  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bless 
me  in  my  labours,  it  is  because  He  has  first,  by  taking  away  my 
own  will,  made  me  a  notlnng.  And  in  recognising  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  I  think  I  may  well  speak  of  God's  agency  physically 
as  well  as  mentally ;  since  He  has  sustained  me  in  my  poor 
state  of  health  and  in  my  physical  weakness.  Weak  as  I  have 
been,  He  has  enabled  me  to  talk  in  the  day,  and  to  write  in  the 
night. 

"After  the  labours  of  the  day,  1  have,  for  some  time  past. 
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spent  a  portion  of  the  night  in  writing  remarks  or  commenta- 
ries on  the  Scriptures.  I  began  tliis  at  Grenoble  ;  and  tliough 
my  labours  were  many  and  my  health  was  poor,  the  Lord  en- 
abled me,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  to  write  such  remarks, 
more  or  less  extended,  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  I  am  willing,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  to  commit  all  to 
God,  both  in  doing  and  suffering.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  height 
of  blessedness  to  cease  from  onr  own  action,  in  oi'der  that  God 
may  act  in  us.  He  who  is  in  that  high  state  of  submission  and 
faith,  that  he  has  no  desire,  no  inclination,  no  wisli  for  anything 
but  what  he  now  has,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  who, 
in  being  thus,  possesses  God  Himself,  because  he  is  perfectly  in 
God's  will,  is  of  all  men  the  most  happy. 

"  And  this  statement,  my  dear  brother,  expresses  my  own 
condition,  as  it  is  my  prayer  that  it  may  express  yours. 

"  In  such  a  state,  riches  and  poverty,  and  sorrow  and  joy, 
and  life  and  death,  are  the  same.  In  such  a  state  is  the  true 
heavenly  rest,  the  true  Paradise  of  the  spirit. 

"  In  the  hope  and  prayer  that  we  may  always  be  thus  in  the 
Lord,  I  remain,  in  love,  your  sister, 

"  Jeanne  Maeie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon. 

"Dec.  12,  1689." 

GOD  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LOVE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

[From  her  Poems,  Churchill's  Edition.] 

I  love  my  God,  but  with  no  love  of  mine. 

For  I  have  none  to  give  ; 
I  love  thee,  Lord ;  but  all  the  love  is  thine. 

For  hy  ihy  life  Hive. 
I  am  as  nothing,  and  rejoice  to  be 
Emptied,  and  lost,  and  swallowed  up  in  thee. 

Thou,  Lord,  alone,  art  all  thy  children  need. 

And  there  is  none  beside  ; 
From  thee  the  streams  of  blessedness  proceed  ; 

In  thee  the  bless'd  abide. 
Fountain  of  life,  and  all-abounding  grace. 
Our  source,  our  centre,  and  our  dwelling-place. 
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CHAPTKK   XXXVlll. 

Fenclon,  Anlibishop  of  Canibrny — Ilia  character — His  oarly  desij^ns — Interesting 
letter — Sent  by  Louis  XIV.  as  a  niissionarv  to  Poitou — Learns  something  of  the 
eharacter  and  religious  labours  of  JIailame  Guyoii — On  his  return  from  Poitou,  in 
1688,  he  passes  through  Moiitargis,  anil  makes  some  inquiries  in  relation  to  lier 
— Meets  her  for  the  first  tinu*  at  tlie  country  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Charost, 
at  Beinc — They  return  to  Paris  together — Letters  which  passed  between  thum. 

At  this  period  ]\Iiulainc  Guyon's  history  becomes  interwoven 
witli  that  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  remarks,  however,  of  the  Chancellor  D'Agues- 
seaii  on  Fenelon,  in  the  IMeraoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  Father,  seem 
to  me  so  striking  as  well  as  just,  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
them  here. 

"  Fenelon,"  says  the  Chancellor,  "  was  one  of  those  uncommon 
men  who  are  destined  to  give  lustre  to  their  age ;  and  who  do 
equal  honour  to  human  nature  by  their  virtues,  and  to  literature 
by  their  superior  talents.  He  was  affable  in  his  deportment, 
and  luminous  in  his  discourse ;  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which 
were  a  rich,  delicate,  and  powerful  imagination  ;  but  which 
never  let  its  power  be  felt.  His  eloquence  had  more  of  mildness 
in  it  than  of  vehemence  ;  and  he  triumphed  as  much  by  the 
charms  of  his  conversation  as  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents. 
He  always  brought  himself  to  the  level  of  his  company  ;  he 
never  entered  into  disputation  ;  and  he  sometimes  appeared  to 
yield  to  others  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  leading  them. 
Grace  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  He  discussed  the  greatest  subjects 
with  facility  ;  the  most  trifling  were  ennobled  by  his  pen  ;  and 
upon  tlic  most  barren  he  scattered  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The 
peculiar,  but  unaffected  mode  of  expression  which  he  adopted, 
made  many  persons  believe  that  he  possessed  universal  know- 
ledge, as  if  by  inspiration.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  almost 
said,  that  he  rather  invented  what  he  knew  than  learned  it. 
He  was  always  original  and  creative ;  imitating  no  one,  and 
him.self  inimitable.  A  noble  singulaiity  pervaded  his  whole 
person  ;  and  a  certain  undefinable  and  sublime  simplicity  gave 
to  his  appearance  the  air  of  a  prophet." 

The  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  his  contemporary,  the' 
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Duke  de  St.  Simon,  is  also  striking.  "  Fenelon,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  was  a  tall  man,  thin,  well  made,  and  with  a  large  nose.  From 
his  eyes  issued  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  mind  like  a  torrent ; 
and  his  countenance  was  such  that  I  never  yet  beheld  any  one 
similar  to  it,  nor  could  it  ever  be  forgotten  if  once  seen.  It 
combined  everything,  and  yet  with  everything  in  harmony ;  it 
was  grave,  and  yet  alluring ;  it  was  solemn,  and  yet  gay ;  it 
bespoke  equally  the  theologian,  the  bishop,  antl  the  nobleman. 
Everything  which  was  visible  in  it,  as  well  as  in  his  whole 
person,  was  delicate,  intellectual,  graceful,  becoming,  and,  above 
all,  noble.  It  required  an  effort  to  cease  looking  at  him.  All 
the  portraits  are  strong  resemblances,  though  they  have  not 
caught  that  harmony  which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and 
that  individual  delicacy  which  characterized  each  feature.  His 
manners  were  answerable  to  his  countenance.  They  had  that 
air  of  ease  and  urbanity,  which  can  be  derived  ordy  from  inter- 
course with  the  best  society,  and  which  diffused  itself  over  all 
his  discourse." 

Fenelon,  who  added  ardent  piety  to  the  highest  order  of 
talents,  and  to  the  graces  of  expression  and  manner  which  so 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  historians  and  biographers  of  his 
times,  had  formed  the  purpose  to  live  and  act  solely  for  the  cause 
of  God.  His  first  plan  was  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Canada,  at 
that  time  a  pi'ovince  of  France,  and  one  which  could  not 
possibly  furnish  any  attractions  to  a  person  of  his  turn  of  mind, 
separate  from  religion.  In  the  simplicity  and  love  of  his  heart, 
he  was  willing  to  spend  the  splendid  powers  which  God  had 
given  him,  in  instructing  a  few  ignorant  savages  in  the  way  of 
life. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  Greece ; 
and  he  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  miglit  be  permitted  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  a  land  which  could  not  fail  to  be  endeared  to  him 
by  many  classical  and  historical  recollections.  There  is  a  letter 
extant,  writtcm  at  this  time,  which  would  be  interesting  if  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  memorial  of  the  youthful  Fenelon,  in  which 
the  warmth  of  his  heart  blends  with  the  vividness  of  his  imagi- 
nation. It  is  dated  at  Sarlat,  and  was  probably  addressed  to 
Bossuet.     The  following  is  a  part  of  it : — 

"  Several  trifling  events  have  hifherfn  pievenled  my  ret  urn 
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io  Paris  ;  but  1  shall  ut  length  sot  out,  vsir,  uiul  I  shall  aliuost 
fly  thither.  l>ut,  comparetl  with  this  journey,  I  meditate  a  nuich 
pjreater  one.  The  whole  of  CJreecc  ojjens  before  nie,  and  the 
Sultan  llies  in  terror  ; — the  Peloponnesus  breathes  again  in 
liberty,  and  the  Church  of  Corinth  shall  flourish  once  more ; — 
the  voice  of  the  Apostle  shall  be  heard  there  again.  I  seem  to 
be  trans})orted  among  those  enchanting  places  and  tbose  inesti- 
mable ruins,  where,  while  I  collect  the  most  curious  relics  of 
antiquity,  I  imbibe  also  its  spirit.  I  seek  for  the  Areopagus, 
where  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  sages  of  the  world  the  unknown 
God.  I  kneel  down,  0  happy  Patnios  !  upon  thy  earth,  and 
kiss  the  steps  of  the  Apostle  ;  and  I  shall  almost  believe  that  the 
heavens  are  opening  on  my  sigbt.  Once  more,  after  a  nigbt  of 
such  long  darkness,  the  dayspring  dawns  in  Asia.  I  behold  the 
laud  which  has  been  sanctified  by  the  steps  of  Jesus,  and  crim- 
soned with  His  blood.  I  see  it  delivered  from  its  profaneness,  and 
clothed  anew  in  glory.  The  children  of  Abraham  are  once  more 
assembling  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  over 
which  they  have  been  scattered,  to  acknowledge  Christ  whom 
they  pierced,  and  to  shew  forth  the  Lord's  resurrection  to  the 
end  of  time." 

In  this  plan  also  he  was  disappointed.  There  was  work  for 
him  in  France. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  religion  ;  and  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  that,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  difficult  plan,  he  needed  the  aid  of  distinguished 
men.  As  a  preliminary  step,  Louis  had  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  This  edict,  promulgated  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.,  em- 
bodied principles  of  toleration,  which  furnished  for  many  years 
a  considerable  degree  of  protection  to  the  French  Protestants. 
Intoxicated  with  power,  and  ignorant  of  that  sacred  regard  which 
man  owes  to  the  religious  rights  and  principles  of  his  fellow-man, 
he  had  commenced,  previously  to  its  revocation,  a  series  of  hostile 
acts  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  principles  of  the 
edict  of  Henry.  The  sword  was  drawn  in  aid  of  the  Church  ; 
blood  had  already  been  shed  in  some  places ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that,  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  protecting  edict,  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  families,  holding  their  religion  more  precious 
to  them  than  worldly  prosperity,  left  France. 
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So  desirous  was  the  French  monarch  of  making  the  Roman 
Cathohc  the  exckisive  religion  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  united 
together  different  and  discordant  systems  of  proselytism,  and 
added  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion  to  the  argument  of  the 
sword.  There  were  men  among  the  Protestants  who  could  never 
be  terrified,  but  might  possibly  be  convinced.  And  knowing 
their  tenacity  of  opinion,  if  not  the  actual  strength  of  their 
theological  position,  he  was  desirous  of  sending  religious  teachers 
among  them,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  ability,  mildness, 
and  prudence.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  with  these 
views,  that  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon. 

The  young  Abbe  waited  upon  the  king.  He  received  from 
the  monarch's  lips  the  commission  which  indicated  the  field  and 
the  nature  of  his  labours.  The  labour  assigned  him  was  the 
difficult  one  of  shewing  to  the  Protestants,  whose  property  had 
been  pillaged,  whose  families  had  been  scattered,  and  whose 
blood  had  been  shed  like  water,  the  truth  and  excellencies  of  the 
religion  of  their  persecutors.  Fenelon,  who  understood  the  im- 
perious disposition  of  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  an  instinc- 
tive aversion  to  the  violent  course  he  was  pursuing,  saw  the 
difficulty  of  his  position.  He  consented,  however,  to  undertake 
this  trying  and  almost  hopeless  embassy  on  one  condition  only  ; 
a  condition  which  shews  the  benevolence  of  his  character  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  at  this  early  period  of  his  life ; — 
namely,  that  the  armed  force  should  he  removed  from  the  pro- 
vince to  which  he  should  he  sent  as  a  missionary^  and  that  mili- 
tary coercion  shoidd  cease. 

In  the  distant  province  of  Poitou,  which  Louis  had  assigned 
him  as  the  field  of  his  missionary  labours,  Fenelon  first 
heard  of  Madame  Guyon.  He  became  acquainted  with  the 
remarkable  story  of  her  missionary  labours,  of  her  writings  on 
religion  and  religious  experience,  and  of  the  high  and  somewhat 
peculiar  character  of  her  piety.  Nor  did  it  escape  his  notice, 
that,  even  in  this  remote  province,  her  enemies  had  scattered 
abroad  tlieir  misrepresentations.  His  dcsii'e  to  know  something 
more  of  a  woman,  whose  great  mental  power  and  laborious  piety 
had  made  her  one  of  the  religious  reformers  of  her  age,  had  not 
ceased,  when,  after  nearly  a  three  years'  residence,  he  had  com- 
pleted the  labours  of  his  mission  in  Poitou  ;  a  mission  in  which 
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ho  oiniiHMitly  socmvel  the  ivs|)oc't  and  alVectioii  of  those  IVoni 
wligin  lio  ililleivd  in  opinion. 

On  liis  lotuni,  in  the  hitter  part  of  1GS8,  he  passed  thronj;h 
Montar<;is,  the  early  scene  of  Madame  Guyon's  life.  Thinking 
it  ])roper  to  learn  all  that  he  conveniently  conld  of  her  character, 
before  he  fornietl  that  more  intimate  acquaintance  which  he 
evidently  designed  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made  at  Mon- 
targis  all  those  inquiries  wliich  seemed  to  he  necessary,  "  Ques- 
tioning several  persons  respecting  her,"  says  M.  de  Bausset, 
"  persons  who  had  witnessed  her  conduct  during  her  early  years, 
and  while  she  was  married,  he  was  interested  by  the  unanimons 
testimonies  wliich  he  heard  of  her  piety  and  goodness." 

At  Paris,  lie  learned  more  distinctly  the  facts  which  had 
reached  him  in  the  distant  field  of  his  missionary  labours.  He 
learned  also,  that  she  was  in  disgrace  with  the  monarch,  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  important  mission  of  Poitou,  and  contemplated 
placing  him  in  still  more  responsible  situations.  It  is  true,  that 
at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  had  released  her 
from  prison  ;  but  he  neither  then,  nor  ever  afterwards,  expressed 
anything  but  distrust  of  her  opinions,  and  either  indifference  or 
aversion  to  her  person.  Had  Fenelon,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
jealous  and  imperious  tendencies  of  the  mind  of  Louis,  consulted 
merely  worldly  interest,  he  would  have  avoided  her.  But,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  his  own  benevolent  heart,  and  of  that 
silent  voice  which  God  utters  in  the  souls  of  those  who  love  Him, 
he  did  otherwise. 

Fenelon  met  Madame  Guyon,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  liouse 
of  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  who  had  a  retired  establishment  at 
the  village  of  Beine,  a  few  miles  beyond  Versailles  and  St.  Cyr, 
where  Madame  Guyon  made  frequent  visits.  It  was  a  nephew 
of  this  lady  to  whom  Mademoiselle  Guyon  was  afterwards 
married. 

It  would  somewhat  save  appearances,  therefore,  if  Fenelon 
could  meet  her  here.  And,  accordingly,  their  meeting  at  this 
place  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  private  arrangement. 
They  were  already  mutually  acquainted  by  reputation  ;  and 
the  leading  motive  was  a  j^urely  religious  one.  They  con- 
versed together  at  much  length,  not  on  worldly  subjects,  for  that 
was  foreign  to  their  feelings  ;  not  on  tlie  external  arrangements 
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and  progress  of  the  Church,  for  that  was  a  subject  which  had 
been  familiar  to  them  from  childhood ;  but  on  a  subject  vastly 
more  important  than  either,  that  o^  inicard  religion.  The  im- 
mense importance  of  the  subject,  the  correspondence  between  the 
doctrines  of  a  transforming  and  sanctifying  spirituality  and  the 
deeply  felt  needs  of  his  own  soul,  the  presence  and  fervid  elo- 
quence of  a  woman,  whose  rank,  beauty,  and  afflictions  could  not 
fail  to  excite  an  interest  exceeded  only  by  that  of  her  evangelical 
simplicity  and  sanctity,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Fenelon,  which  remained  with  him  ever  after. 

After  spending  a  part  of  the  day,  they  both  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  same  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  young  female  attendant, 
whom  Madame  Guyon  kept  with  her  ;  which  gave  them  still 
farther  opportunity  to  prosecute  this  interesting  conversation, 
and  to  explain  more  particularly  her  views  of  religious  experience 
and  growth.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1688  ,  at 
Avhich  time  she  resided  with  Madame  de  Miramion.  From  that 
time  they  Avere  intimate  friends. 

It  would  seem  that  they  saw  each  other  the  next  day.  "  Some 
days  after  my  release  from  prison,"  she  says,  "  having  heard  of 
the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  my  mind  was  taken  up  with  him  with 
much  force  and  sweetness.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  the  Lord 
would  make  me  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good  to  him ;  and 
that,  in  the  experience  of  a  common  spiritual  advancement,  he 
would  unite  us  together  in  a  very  intimate  manner.  I  inwardly 
felt,  however,  that  this  interview,  without  failing  to  increase  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Interior  Life,  did  not  fully  satisfy 
him.  And  I,  on  my  part,  experienced  something  which  made 
me  desire  to  pour  out  my  heart  more  fully  into  his.  But  there 
was  not  as  yet  an  entire  correspondence  in  our  views  and  expe- 
rience, which  made  me  suffer  much  on  his  account. 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  day  that  I  saw  him 
again,  (at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Bethune.)  My  soul  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  all  that  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  be. 
We  remained  together  for  some  time  in  silent  })rayor  ;  and  not 
without  a  spiritual  blessing.  The  obscurity  which  had  hitherto 
rested  upon  his  spiritual  views  and  exercisQi  began  to  disappear; 
but  still  he  was  not  yet  such  as  I  desired  him  to  be.  During 
eight  whole  days  he  rested  as  a  burden  on  my  spirit.     During 
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tlial  time  luy  soul  sulVeivtl  ami  wrcsdeil  lor  him  ;  and  thou  tho 
agony  of  my  spirit  passing  away,  I  loiiinl  inwanl  rest.  Since 
that  timo,  looking  upon  him  as  one  wliolly  givcMi  to  the  Lord,  I 
havo  Ic'lt  mysi'if  united  to  him  without  any  obstacle.  And  our 
union  of  spirit  with  each  other  has  increased  ever  since,  after  a 
maimer  pure  and  inefMile.  My  soul  has  seemed  to  be  united 
to  his  in  tho  bond  of  divine  love,  as  was  that  of  Jonathan  to 
David.  The  Lord  lias  given  me  a  view  of  the  great  designs  He 
has  upon  this  person,  and  how  dear  he  is  to  Him." 

During  those  interviews,  some  reference  was  made  to  her 
writings.  The  Short  Method  of  Prayer,  and  the  work  entitled 
the  Torrents,  had  already  been  published.  She  had  other  writ- 
ings in  manuscript,  and  was  desirous  that  Fenelon  should  see 
them.  The  following  letter  appears  to  have  been  the  first  tliat 
passed  between  them  : — • 

"  Paris,  November  1688. 

"  To  THE  Abbe  de  Fenelon, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you 
some  of  my  writings.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  should  act  the 
part  of  a  censor  in  regard  to  them.  Maik  with  your  disapproval 
everything  in  them,  which  comes  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
creature  rather  than  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  have  other  writ- 
ings, which,  if  I  did  not  fear  to  fatigue  you,  it  would  please 
me  much  to  bring  under  your  notice,  to  be  preserved  or  to  be 
destroyed  as  you  might  think  them  worthy  of  preservation  or 
otherwise.  If  I  should  learn  that  you  do  not  consider  those 
which  are  now  sent  as  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  may  send 
the  others  at  some  future  time.  As  I  send  them  in  the  spirit 
of  submission  to  your  theological  and  critical  judgment,  and 
with  entire  sincerity,  I  count  upon  it  that  you  will  spare  no- 
thing which  ought  not  to  be  spared.  When  you  shall  have 
read  the  sheets  which  I  have  sent  to  you,  you  will  do  me  a 
favour  by  returning  them  with  your  corrections. 

"  Permit  me  to  expect  that  you  will  deal  with  me  without 
ceremony.  Have  no  regard  to  me,  separate  from  what  is  due 
to  truth  and  to  God's  gloiy.  God  has  given  me  great  confidence 
in  you  ;  but  He  does  not  allow  me  to  cause  you  trouble.  And 
you  will  tell  me  frankly  when  I  do  so.  I  am  ready  to  keep  up 
some  correspondence  with  you.  If  God  inspires  you  with  dif- 
ferent views,  let  me  know  without  hesitation.     I  readily  submit 
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myself  to  you.  I  have  already  followed  your  advice  in  the 
matter  of  confession. 

"  And  now  I  will  turn  to  another  subject.  For  seven  days 
past  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  continual  prayer  for  you.  I  call 
it  prayer,  although  the  state  of  mind  has  been  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. I  have  desired  nothing  in  particular  ;  have  asked  nothing 
in  particular.  But  my  soul,  presenting  continually  its  object 
before  God,  that  God's  will  might  be  accomplished  and  God's 
glory  might  be  manifested  in  it,  has  been  like  a  lamp  that  burns 
without  ceasing.  Such  was  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
is  the  prayer  of  the  Seven  Spirits  who  stand  before  God's  throne, 
and  who  are  well  compared  to  seven  lamps  that  burn  night  and 
day.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  designs  of  mercy,  which  God 
has  upon  you,  are  not  yet  accomplished.  Your  soul  is  not  yet 
brought  into  full  harmony  with  God,  and  therefore  I  suffer. 
My  sufi'ering  is  great.     My  prayer  is  not  yet  heard. 

"  The  prayer  which  I  offer  for  you  is  not  the  work  of  the 
creature.  It  is  not  a  prayer  self-made,  formal,  and  outward. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  uttering  itself  in  the  soul,  an 
inward  burden  which  man  cannot  prevent  nor  control.  The 
Holy  Ghost  prays  with  effect.  When  this  inward  voice  ceases, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  grace  which  has  been  supplicated  is  sent 
down.  I  have  been  in  this  state  of  mind  before  for  other  souls, 
but  never  with  such  struggle  of  spirit,  and  never  for  so  long  a 
time.  God's  designs  will  be  accomplished  upon  you.  I  speak 
with  confidence  ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  You  may 
delay  the  result  by  resistance  ;  but  you  cannot  hinder  it.  Op- 
position to  God,  who  comes  to  reclaim  the  full  dominion  of  the 
heart,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  and  prolong  the 
inward  suffering.  Pardon  the  Christian  plainness  with  which  I 
express  myself  J.  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

It  was  thus  that  a  correspondence  commenced  which  continued 
a  number  of  years.  They  had  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other 
both  at  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  still  it  was  not  convenient, 
and  perhaps  was  not  proper,  that  they  should  see  each  other 
very  often.  But  the  deep  interest  felt  by  Madame  Guyon  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  many  questions  which  Fenelon  found  it 
necessary  to  propose  to  her  higher  experience  on  the  other, 
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reiuK'ivd  it  iktcssuit  that  ihoy  slimiM  coiies|)()ml  with  each 
othi'i'.  The  vi'iy  nrxt  day  she  wrote  auutlier  letter,  which  wc 
i,'i\t.'  ill  part : — 

"  I'Aiiis,  yoremher  1G88. 

"  To  THK  AiuiK  i)E  Fenelon, — 1  tlid  myself  the  pleasure  to 
write  to  yoii  yesterday  morning.  I  mentioned  the  interest 
whieli  my  soul  I'elt  lor  yours.  That  interest  still  continues,  St) 
deeply  absorbing  has  been  the  aj)i)lication  of  my  soul  to  God  on 
your  account,  that  1  have  slept  but  little  during"  the  past  night. 
And  at  this  moment  1  can  give  an  idea  of  my  state  only  by 
saying,  that  my  spirit,  in  the  interest  which  it  feels  for  your 
entire  renovation,  burns  and  consumes  itself  within  me. 

'"  I  have  an  inward  conviction,  that  the  obstacle,  which  has 
hitherto  separated  you  from  God,  is  diminishing  and  passing 
away.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  soul  begins  to  feel  a  spiritual  like- 
ness and  union  with  yours,  Avhich  it  has  not  previously  felt. 
God  appears  to  be  making  me  a  medium  of  conmiunicating 
good  to  yourself,  and  to  be  imparting  to  my  soul,  graces,  which 
are  ultimately  destined  to  reach  and  to  bless  yours.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  say,  however,  that,  while  He  is  blessing  and 
raising  you  in  one  direction,  He  seems  to  be  doing  that  which 
may  be  the  means  of  protitable  humiliation  in  another,  by 
making  a  woman,  and  one  so  unworthy  as  myself,  the  channel 
of  communicating  His  favom-s.  But  1  too  must  be  willing  to  be 
wliere  God  has  placed  me,  and  not  refuse  to  be  an  instrument 
in  His  hands.  He  assigns  me  my  work.  And  my  work  is  to  be 
an  instrument.  And  it  is  because  1  am  an  instrument,  which 
He  employs  as  He  pleases,  that  He  will  not  let  me  go.  Never- 
theless, He  makes  me  happy  in  being  His  prisoner.  He  holds 
me  incessantly,  and  still  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  His  pre- 
sence. And  my  business  there  is  to  present  you  before  Him, 
that  His  will  may  be  accomplished  in  you.  And  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  will  of  God  is  shewing  itself  in  mercy,  and  that 
you  are  entering  into  union  with  Him,  because  I  find,  that  my 
own  soul,  which  has  already  experienced  this  union,  is  entering 
into  union  with  you  through  Him;  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
no  one  can  well  explain,  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  it. 

"  I  have  strong  contidence  in  the  opinions  which,  from  time 
to  time,  I  express  to  you.     These  opinious,  as  I  cannot  doubt, 
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are  forined  uiuler  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
still  they  have  all  the  api)earance  of  being  purely  natural  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  my 
mind  does  not  form  its  conclusions  by  the  extraordinary  methods 
of  dreams,  inward  voices,  and  spiritual  lights  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
mind.  ...  So  easy,  so  natnral,  so  prompt,  are  the  decisions 
of  the  sanctified  soul  on  all  moral  and  religious  subjects,  that  it 
seems  to  reach  its  conclusions  intuitively. 

"  This  instrumentality,  which  may  be  applied  to  some  extent 
when  we  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial,  provided  there  is  a  proper  correspondence  on  your 
part.  Do  not  be  deceived.  Do  not  regard  this  humble  instru- 
mentality a  useless  thing.  It  is  certainly  no  unreasonable  thing 
that  God  requires  of  you  an  humble,  teachable  spirit,  as  one  of 
those  forms  of  experience  which  are  involved  in  your  entire 
union  in  Him.  Be  so  humble  and  childlike  as  to  submit  to 
the  dishonour,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  receiving  blessings 
from  God  through  one  so  poor  and  unworthy  as  myself;  and 
thus,  the  grace  which  God  has  imparted  to  ray  own  heart  flow- 
ing instrumentally  into  yours,  and  producing  a  similarity  of 
dispositions,  our  souls  shall  become  like  two  rivers,  mingling  in 
one  channel,  and  flowing  on  together  to  the  ocean.  Receive, 
then,  the  prayer  of  this  poor  heart,  since  God  wills  it  to  be  so. 
The  pride  of  nature,  in  one  in  your  situation,  will  cry  out  against 
it ;  but  remember  that  the  grace  of  God  is  magnified  through 
the  weakness  of  the  instrumentality  He  employs.  Accept  this 
method  in  entire  contentment  and  abandonment  of  spirit,  (as  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will,)  simply  because  God  luills  it.  And 
be  entirely  assured,  that  God  will  bless  His  own  instrnmentality, 
in  granting  everything  which  will  be  necessary  to  you. 

"  1  close  by  repeating  the  deep  sympathy  and  correspondence 
of  spirit  which  I  have  with  you. 

"Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 
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CllAL'TKrv    XXXIX. 

Rttligiuiis  Ntato  (if  i'Viii'li'M — His  iiilirc  coiisociiitioii  to  liiul — Pciploxities  connected 
witli  lus  inwanl  ixporiiiKc — His  loiicspondi'iKc  witli  Miulanie  Guyon — Intercst- 
iug  IctU'r  written  by  Iiiiu  in  answer  to  one  loeeiveJ  from  her — On  the  various  and 
successive  stops  of  inward  crucifixion — Of  unfavourable  and  sellish  liabits  of  tho 
will,  and  of  the  necessity  of  correctinj^  them — Of  the  principle  of  faith  in  its  rela- 
tion to  rciison. 

Thosk  who  arc  iic(iu;iinted  with  tho  personal  history  ot"  Feiie- 
lon,  know  how  fully  ho  combined  greatness  of  intellect  with 
humility  and  benevolence  of  temper  ;  so  that  it  was  not  ditficult 
for  him  to  associate  with  others,  or  even  to  receive  instruction 
in  those  [)articulars  in  which  his  own  experience  was  defective. 
And  accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  frankly  those  points 
in  which  lie  needed  advice.  He  was  already  a  religious  man  in 
a  high  sense  ;  but  still  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  all  that 
he  ought  to  be,  and  not  all  that  with  divine  aid  he  could  be. 
He  panted  for  higher  advancements.  He  could  not  rest,  until, 
in  the  possession  of  victory  over  the  natural  evils  of  the  heart, 
he  had  become  one  with  Grod  in  freedom  from  selfishness,  and 
in  purity  and  perfectness  of  love. 

Tlio  first  struggle  of  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  point, 
whether  he  shoidd  make  to  God  that  entire  and  absolute  conse- 
cration of  himself  in  all  things,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  those  higher  results  should  be  realized,  to  which  his  mind 
was  now  directed.  In  a  mitigated  sense  he  had  already  done 
it ;  but  there  was  something  more  :  it  must  now  be  formal, 
decisive,  entire,  and  for  ever. 

Having  taken  this  first  and  great  step,  he  awaited  the  dealings 
of  God  with  submission,  but  not  without  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity. The  way  was  new  ;  and  it  baffled  in  his  case,  as  it 
generally  does  in  others,  all  the  conjectures  of  merely  human 
wisdom.  The  matter  of  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  our 
Saviour  from  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  was  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  that  of  holy  living,  that  of  being  kept  moment  by 
moment,  in  distinction  from  forgiveness  in  the  first  instance, 
presented  itself  as  a  problem  attended  with  different  incidents, 
and  perhaps  involving  new  principles.  For  two  years  they  kept 
nj)  a  frequent  intercourse  by  letter, — a  correspondence  iu  which 
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it  is  easy  to  see  her  untiring  patience  and.  her  deep  religious 
insight.  It  was  hard  for  him  at  first  to  understand,  and  to 
realize  in  practice,  the  great  lesson  of  living  by  faith  alone. 
Even  at  the  end  of  some  six  or  eight  months  after  their  corre- 
spondence commenced,  he  had  questions  to  propose,  and  difficul- 
ties which  required  to  be  resolved. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  she  wrote  to  him  a  long 
letter,  in  which  she  gives  a  general  view  of  the  process,  in  which 
the  soul,  that  is  entirely  consecrated  to  God,  undergoes  the 
successive  steps  of  inward  crucifixion  and  of  progressive  confor- 
mity, until  it  realizes  the  highest  results.  She  took  great  pains 
with  it.  The  communication  now  referred  to  does  not  now 
appear  in  her  works  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  is  usually  printed 
as  a  separate  treatise.  It  is  entitled,  A  Co7icise  Vieiv  of  the 
Soul's  Return  to  God,  and  of  its  He-union  with  Him. 

To  this  long  paper,  we  find  a  well-digested  answer,  at  some 
length,  from  Fenelon,  of  which  the  fallowing  is  a  summary  : — 

'■'  [Paris.]  Aug.  11,  1689. 

"  To  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon, — I  think,  Madame,  that 
I  understand,  in  general,  the  statements  in  the  last  paper  which 
you  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  me  ;  in  which  you  describe  the 
various  experiences  which  characterize  the  soul's  return  to  God 
by  means  of  simple  or  pure  faith.  I  will  endeavour,  however, 
to  recapitulate  some  of  your  views,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  learn  from  you.  whether  I  correctly 
understand  them. 

"  I.  The  first  step  which  is  taken  (at  least  such  would  be  the 
natural  order)  by  the  soul  that  has  formally  and  permanently 
given  itself  to  God,  would  be  to  bring  what  may  be  called  its 
external  powers,  that  is  to  say,  its  natural  appetites  and  propen- 
sities, under  subjection.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  consecrated 
soul  to  avoid  doing  this.  This  would  naturally  be  the  first 
strife,  the  first  place  and  occasion  of  struggle,  in  that  series  of 
mward  and  outward  contests  which  is  destined  ultimately  to 
bring  the  whole  man  into  subjection.  The  religious  state  of  the 
soul  at  such  times  is  characterized  by  that  simplicity  which 
shews  its  sincerity,  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  faith.  So  that, 
in  the  contest  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  soul  does  not 
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act  of  itsolt"  iilono,  lnit  follows  jiiul  co-oporalcs,  \vi(h  all  its  power, 
with  that  grace  wlii^-h  is  >j;iveu  it.  It  <;ains  tlu^  victory  tlirout^h 
taith. 

•■  11.  Tlio  secoiul  step,  in  the  process  of  actually  realizing  in 
iiiwanl  experience  what  is  })rospectively  and  virtually  involved 
in  the  act  of  entire  consecration  to  Goil,  is  to  cease  to  rest  on 
the  pleasures  of  inward  sensibility.  The  struggle  here  is,  in 
general,  more  severe  aiul  j)rolongeil  than  in  tlu^  first  contest.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  die  to  these  inwanl  tastes  and  relishes,  which 
make  us  feel  so  happy,  and  which  (^od  usually  ])ermits  us  to 
erijoy  and  to  rest  upon  in  our  first  experience.  When  we  lose 
our  inward  hai)piness,  that  is  to  say,  that  inward  buoyancy  and 
exhilaration  of  spirit  which  depends  upon  numerous  circum- 
stances, we  are  very  apt  to  think  that  we  lose  (xod  ;  not  consi- 
dering that  the  moral  life  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in  pleasure, 
but  in  union  with  God's  will,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  victory 
here  also  is  by  faith  ;  acting,  however,  in  a  little  different  way. 

"  III.  Another  step  in  the  process  is  that  of  entire  crucifixion 
to  any  reliance  upon  our  virtues,  either  outward  or  inward.  The 
habits  of  the  life  of  self  have  become  so  strong,  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  in  which  we  do  not  take  a  degree  of  compla- 
cency. Having  gained  the  victory  over  its  senses,  and  having 
gained  so  much  strength  that  it  can  live  by  faith,  independently 
of  inward  pleasurable  excitements,  the  soul  begins  to  take  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  which  is  secretly  a  selfish  one,  in  its  virtues, 
in  its  truth,  its  temperance,  its  faith,  its  benevolence,  and  to  rest 
in  them  as  if  they  were  its  oivn,  and  as  if  they  gave  it  a  claim 
of  acce])tance  on  the  ground  of  its  merit.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  inconsistent  with  entire  acceptance  with  God,  and  is 
wrong.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  inwaixl 
crucifixion,  that  we  should  die  to  our  virtues.  It  is  not  meant, 
however,  that  we  are  to  be  dead  to  the  practice  of  them.  That 
would  be  a  great  error  ;  but  we  are  to  be  dead  to  them  as  self- 
originated  vii'tues,  as  our  oicn  virtues.  We  are  to  be  dead  to 
them,  considered  as  coming  from  ourselves  ;  and  alive  to  them 
only  as  the  gifts  and  the  power  of  God.  We  are  to  have  no  per- 
ception or  life  in  them,  in  the  sense  of  taking  a  secret  satisfaction 
in  them  ;  and  are  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  Giver  of  them  only. 

"  IV.  A  fourth  stej)  in  this  process  is  this.     It  consists  in  a 
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cessation  or  death  to  that  repugnance  which  men  naturally  feel 
to  those  dealings  of  God  which  are  involved  in  the  process  of 
inward  crucifixion.  We  must  die  to  our  aversions,  as  well  as  to 
our  desires.  The  blows  which  God  sends  upon  us,  when  we  are 
renovated  in  this  respect,  are  received  without  those  feelings  of 
opposition  which  once  existed,  and  existed  oftentimes  wdth  great 
power.  The  soul,  when  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  resists  no- 
thing ;  it  is  offended  at  nothing.  So  clear  is  its  perception  of 
God's  presence  in  everything  ;  so  strong  is  its  faith,  that  those 
apparently  adverse  dealings,  which  were  once  exceedingly  trying, 
are  now  received,  not  merely  with  acquiescence,  but  with  cheer- 
fulness.    It  kisses  the  hand  that  smites  it. 

"  V.  When  we  have  proceeded  so  far,  we  may  say  with  a  good 
deal  of  reason,  that  the  natural  man  is  dead.  And  then  comes, 
as  a  fifth  step  in  this  process,  the  new  life  ;  not  merely  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  but  a  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
terms,  the  resurrection  of  ihe  life  of  love.  All  those  gifts  which 
the  soul  before  sought  in  its  own  strength,  and  which  it  perverted 
and  rendered  poisonous  and  destructive  to  itself,  by  thus  seeking 
them  out  of  God,  are  now  richly  and  fully  returned  to  it,  by  the 
great  Giver  of  all  things.  It  is  not  the  design  or  plan  of  God 
(His  nature  will  not  allow^  of  any  such  design  or  plan)  to  deprive 
His  creatures  of  happiness,  but  only  to  pour  the  cup  of  bitterness 
into  all  that  happiness,  and  to  smite  all  that  joy  and  prosperity 
which  the  creature  has  in  anything  ont  of  himself.  There  is  a 
moral  law  of  happiness,  which  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  un- 
changeableness  of  moral  principles.  He  smites  the  false  happi- 
ness, or  happiness  founded  on  false  principles,  which  is  only  the 
precursor  of  real  and  permanent  misery,  in  order  that  he  may 
establish  the  true  and  everlasting  happiness,  by  bringing  the  soul 
into  perfect  communion  and  union  with  Himself,  and  by  enabling 
it  to  drink  the  living  water  from  the  Everlasting  Fountain.  And 
the  soul  has  this  new  life,  and  all  the  good  and  happiness  in- 
volved in  it,  by  ceasing  from  its  oicn  action,  and  letting  God  live 
and  act  in  it. 

"  VI.  And  this  life,  in  the  sixth  place,  becomes  a  truly 
transformed  life,  a  life  in  union  with  God,  when  the  will  of  the 
soul  becomes  not  or)ly  conformed  to  God  practically  and  in  fact, 
but  is  conformed  to  Him  in  everything  in  it,  and  in  the  relations 
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it  susUiins.  wliu-li  may  bo  ciiUod  a  (IisjHi.si/io)i  or  tendency.  It 
i'^.  ihon,  that  thoio  is  such  a  hannony  hctweou  tlio  Iniinan  aiul 
ilivinc  will,  that  tiiey  may  proi)erly  bo  regarded  as  having  be- 
come one.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  state  of  St.  Paul,  wlien 
he  says,  '  7  live  ;  yd  not  7,  hut  Christ  livcth  in  me!  That  is  to 
say,  thro\igii  the  power  of  fiith  in  (Jotl  through  Christ,  he  was 
what  Christ  would  liave  been  in  his  situation  ;  he  had  Christ's 
spirit ;  he  had  tlie  same  simi)licity  of  motive,  the  same  union 
with  (lod's  will.  And  thus  llie  soul,  which  had  first  died  to  its 
own  or  self-originated  action,  and  dying  again,  as  it  were,  to  its 
own  inactivity^  takes  a  new  life,  by  acting  no  longer  from  itself, 
but  in  co-operation  with  God. 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  passive  under  God's  dealings. 
Passivity,  or  the  spirit  of  entire  submission,  is  a  great  grace ; 
but  it  is  a  still  higher  attainment  to  become  Jiexible  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  move  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  inward  repug- 
nance, in  God's  movement,  and  just  as  He  would  have  us  move. 
This  state  of  mind  miglit  perhaps  be  termed  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, or  of  divine  co-operation.  In  this  state  the  will  is 
not  only  subdued  ;  but,  what  is  very  important,  all  tendency  to 
a  different  or  rebellious  state  is  taken  away.  It  may  suffer  in  its 
outward  relations ;  it  may  suffer  for  others  ;  there  may  be  suf- 
fering in  various  degrees  in  the  natural  sensibilities ;  but  all 
selfishness,  and  all  tendency  to  selfishness,  being  taken  away,  it 
no  longer  suffers  in  its  interior  and  central  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  true  centre  of  the 
renovated  soul,  sends  out  such  pure  and  rejoicing  consolations 
as  to  counterbalance  all  painful  influences.  Of  such  a  soul, 
which  is  described  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  Him- 
self is  the  inhal)itant  and  the  light. 

"  This  transformed  soul  does  not  cease  to  advance  in  holiness. 
It  is  transformed  without  remaining  where  it  is  ;  new  without 
being  stationary.  Its  life  is  love,  aJt  love  ;  l)ut  the  capacity  of 
its  love  continually  increases. 

"  Such,  jMadame,  if  I  understand  them,  are  essentially  the 
sentiments  of  the  letter  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me. 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  me,  whether  the  statement  which  I  have 
now  made,  corresponds  with  wliat  you  intended  to  convey. 

"I  would  make  one  or  two  remarks  further  in  explanation  of 
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what  has  been  said.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
process  of  inward  restoration  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  the 
will.  This  I  have  ah-eady  alhided  to,  but  it  is  not  generally 
well  understood.  A  man  may,  perhaps,  have  a  new  life ;  but 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  'perfectly  transfort'M.d  life,  a  life 
brought  into  perfect  harmony  with  God,  until  all  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  former  habits  are  corrected.  When  this  takes  place,  it 
is  perhaps  not  easy  to  deterniiue  ;  but  must  be  left  to  each  one's 
consciousness.  This  process  must  take  place  in  the  will,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  mind.  Tlie  action  of  the  will  must  not 
only  be  free  and  right,  but  must  be  relieved  from  all  tendency 
in  another  direction  resulting  from  previous  evil  habits. 

"Another  remark  which  I  have  to  make,  is  in  relation  to 
faith.  That  all  this  great  work  is  by  faith,  is  true  ;  but  I  think 
we  should  be  careful,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  faith,  not  to 
place  it  in  opposition  to  reason.  On  the  contrary,  we  only  say 
what  is  sustained  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  when  we 
assert,  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable  tiling  to  believe.  Faith  is  a 
difierent  thing  from  mere  physical  and  emotive  impulse ;  and 
it  would  be  no  small  mistake  to  confound  those  who  walk  by 
faith  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms,  with  thoughtless  and  im- 
])ulsive  persons  and  enthusiasts. 

"  Faith  is  necessarily  based  upon  antecedent  acts  of  intelli- 
gence. By  the  use  of  those  powers  of  perception  and  reasoning, 
which  God  has  given  us,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  God.  It  is  by  their  use  also,  that  we  know  that  God  has 
spoken  to  us  in  His  revealed  word.  In  that  word,  which  we 
thus  receive  and  verify  by  reason,  we  have  general  truths  laid 
down,  general  precepts  comnumicated,  applicable  to  our  situa- 
rion  and  duties.  But  thete  truths,  coming  from  Him  who  has 
a  right  to  direct  us,  are  authoritative.  They  command.  And 
it  is  our  province  and  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Ilim  who  issues  the  command,  to  yield 
obedience,  and  to  go  wherever  it  may  lead  us,  however  daik  and 
mysterious  the  path  may  now  appear.  It  is  thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  tliat  we  walk  in  the  ol)Scurity  or 
night  of  i'iixih ',  doing  without  knowing  what  we  do,  and  going 
witliout  knowing  where  we  go.  But  such  faith,  although  it  is 
not  identical  with  reason,  is  still  not  in  opposition  to  it,  but 
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ratlior  ivsts  upon  it.  Tliosi'  who  walk  l»y  taitli,  wallc  in  obscu- 
rity ;  liut  tlioy  know  that  tlieie  is  a  lii^lit  above  tliem,  wliich 
will  make  all  dear  and  brigiit  in  its  ap})ropriate  time.  We 
trust ;  but,  as  St.  Tanl  says,  we  hioic  in  ichom  we  have  trusted. 

"  1  illustrate  tiie  subject,  IMadame,  in  this  w^ay.  I  suppose 
niyseir  to  be  in  a  stranj^e  country.  There  is  a  wide  forest  before 
nie.  with  whit'h  1  am  totally  unacquainted,  although  I  must  pass 
through  it.  I  accordingly  select  a  guide,  whom  1  suppose  to  be 
able  to  conduct  me  through  these  ways  never  betbre  trodden  by 
me.  In  following  this  guide,  I  obviously  go  hy  faith;  but  as  I 
know  the  character  of  my  guide,  and  as  my  intelligence  or 
reason  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  exercise  such  faith,  it  is  clear 
that  my  faith  in  Him  is  not  in  opposition  to  reason,  but  is  in 
accordance  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  refuse  to  have  faith 
in  my  guide,  and  undertake  to  make  my  way  through  the  forest 
by  my  own  sagacity  and  wisdom,  I  may  propei'ly  be  described 
as  a  person  without  reason,  or  as  unreasonable  ;  and  should  pro- 
bably suffer  for  my  want  of  reason  by  losing  my  way.  Faith 
and  reason,  therefore,  if  not  identical,  are  not  at  variance. 

"  Fully  subscribing,  with  these  explanations,  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith  as  the  life  and  guide  of  the  soul,  I  remain,  Madame, 
yours  in  our  common  Lord,  Francis  S.  Fenelon." 


CHAPTER   XL. 

Itemarks  on  Fenelon — Letter  from  IMatlame  Guyon  to  liim — Her  remarks  on  faith 
— Remarks  on  the  disappropriation  or  entire  consecration  of  the  will — Incident 
in  her  past  experience  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  faitli — Fenelon  appointed,  in 
August  16S9,  preceptor  to  the  Puke  of  Burgundy — Ciiaracter  of  the  Uuke — Of 
the  labours  of  Fenelon  in.  his  education — The  writings  of  Fenelon — The  influence 
of  Madame  (iuyon  upon  him — Her  lettei-  on  his  appointment — Revival  of  religion 
at  Dijon. 

TuE  principles  of  the  inward  life  commended  themselves 
entirely  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon.  It  is  true  that  these  princi- 
ples, saying  nothing  of  the  sup})ort  they  have  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  found  with  slight  variations  in  many  of  the  Mystic  writers ; 
in  Kerapis  and  Thauler,  in  Ruysbroke,  in  Cardinal  Bona,  in 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  in  John  of  the  Cross,  and  others ;  but 
Fenelon,  although  it  was  very  different   with  him  at  a  later 
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period,  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance  with 
these  writers  at  this  time. 

.Although  they  were  thus  introduced  to  his  notice  through  the 
instrumeutahty  of  a  woman,  who,  though  greatly  accomplished 
in  other  respects,  possessed  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  theolo- 
gical writings,  and  had  learned  them  not  so  much  from  books 
as  from  the  dealings  of  God  with  herself  personally,  they  were 
nevertheless  sustained  by  an  inward  conviction  of  their  sound- 
ness. His  enlightened  and  powerful  mind,  uninfluenced  by  the 
various  prejudices  which  often  prevent  a  correct  perception,  saw 
at  once  that  they  bore  the  signatures  of  reason  and  truth.  And 
letting  them  have  their  ftdl  power  upon  himself,  and  endeavour- 
ing v;ith  divine  assistance  to  be  what  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
be,  he  stood  forth  to  the  world,  not  merely  a  man,  hut  a  man 
in  the  image  of  Christ ;  not  more  commended  by  the  powers  of 
his  intellect  and  the  perfection  of  his  taste,  than  by  his  simpli- 
city of  spirit,  his  purity,  and  benevolence. 

It  is  in  this  inward  operation,  brought  about  under  these 
circumstances,  that  we  find  the  secret  spring  of  that  justice  and 
benevolence,  which  impart  unspeakable  attractions  and  power 
to  his  writings.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  and  to  be  bathed  in  ])urity  and  love.  And 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  sentiment,  that.»o  person  reads  the 
writings  of  Fenelon  without  feeling  that  h6  was  an  eminently 
good  and  holy  man. 

On  receiving  the  letter  of  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon  wrote  a 
letter  in  reply,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"To  THE  Abbk  de  Fenelon, — Tt  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
perceive,  sir,  that  you  have  a  clear  understanding,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  sentiments  which  I  wished  to  convey  ;  and  it  gives 
me  satisfaction  also  to  notice  the  remarks  you  have  added.  I 
agree  with  you  entirely,  that  faith  and  reason,  though  different 
j)rinciple8  of  action,  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  He,  how- 
ever, who  lives  by  faith,  ceases  to  reason  on  selfish  principles 
and  with  selfish  aims ;  but  submits  his  reason  to  that  higher 
reason,  which  comes  to  man  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  con- 
ductor of  souls.  He  who  walks  in  faith,  walks  in  the  highest 
wisdom,  although  it  may  not  appear  such  to  the  woild.  The 
world  do  not  more  clearly  understand  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
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tho  lili'  oi  lliitli,  tliim  llu'  aiuiciil.  Jews  luulcrstood  the  divine 
but  unostentatious  beauty  wliieh  slione  in  llie  lile  of  CMu'ist.  A 
worldly  mind,  lull  vi'  the  maxims  oi"  a  worldly  lite,  is  not  in  a 
situation  to  estimate  the  pure  and  simple  spirit  of  one  whose 
heart  is  eonfonued  to  the  })recepts  of  divine  wisdom. 

"  In  endeavoming  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  transformation  whieh  the  holy  soul  undergoes, 
you  will  notiee,  that  I  use  the  term  disajipropriation,  and  the 
})hrase  enfin'  disaj)2>ro2^yi(iti<>n,  as  convenient  exjjressions  for 
freedom  from  all  sellish  bias  whatever.  The  phrase,  perhaps,  im- 
})lies  no  more,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  than  that  of 
pure  love  ;  although  it  is  rather  a  moi'e  precise  and  appiopriate 
mode  of  expression,  when  we  are  spealcing  of  the  loill.  I  per- 
ceive that  you  understand  and  appreciate  entirely  the  idea  which 
I  endeavoured  imperfectly  to  ex[)re.ss ;  namely,  that  the  lUsaj)- 
"propriation  or  unselfishness  of  the  will  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect,  merely  because  the  will  is  broken  down  and  submissive 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  no  repugnance  whatever  to  anything 
which  God  in  His  providence  may  see  fit  to  send.  It  is  true, 
this  is  a  very  great  grace.  In  a  mitigated  sense,  the  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  dead ;  but,  in  the  true 
and  absolute  sense,  there  is  still  in  it  a  lingering  life.  There 
still  remains  a  secret  tendency,  resulting  from  former  selfish 
habits,  which  leads  it  to  look  back,  as  it  were,  with  feelings  of 
interest  upon  Avhat  is  lost :  in  other  words,  it  puts  forth  its  pur- 
poses a  little  less  promptly  and  powerfully  in  some  directions, 
than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  required  to  act  in  others. 
Thus  Lot's  wife  had  determined  to  leave  the  city  of  Sodom  :  she 
vigorously  purposed,  in  going  forth  from  the  home  where  she 
had  long  dwelt,  to  conform  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which 
required  her  departure  ;  but  still,  as  she  passed  on,  in  her  flight 
over  the  plain,  tliere  was  a  lingering  attachment,  a  tendency  to 
return,  which  induced  her  to  look  back.  Her  will,  though 
strongly  set  in  the  right  direction,  did  not  act  in  perfect  freeness 
and  power,  in  consequence  of  certain  latent  reminiscences  and 
attachments,  which  operated  as  a  hinderance.  In  like  manner 
the  Jews,  when  they  left  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  w^ere  on  their 
way  to  the  better  country  which  the  Lord  had  promised  them, 
often  thought  with   complacency  of  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
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and  of  what  they  enjoyed  tliere.  So  that,  while  their  purpose 
was  fixed,  it  was  not  so  inflexible,  and  so  easily  and  promptly 
operative,  in  the  direction  it  had  taken,  as  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  former  evil  habits. 
When  the  affections  and  the  will  are  entirely  surrendered  to 
God,  and  the  secret  influences  of  former  evil  tendencies  and 
habits  are  also  fully  done  away,  the  soul  may  be  regarded  as 
sanctified  in  the  higher  sense,  and  as  having  become  the  subject 
of  a  divine  union.  Such  was  the  meaning  I  intended  to  con- 
vey ;  and  I  believe  you  have  received  and  appreciated  it,  as  I 
intendetl. 

"  In  regard  to  the  principle  of  faith,  I  will  farther  say,  that 
it  sometimes  lies  latent,  as  it  were,  and  concealed  in  the  midst 
of  discomfort  and  sorrow.  I  recollect,  that  in  the  former  pe- 
riods of  my  experience  I  once  spent  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  depression  and  deep  sorrow,  because  I  supposed  I  had 
lost  God,  or  at  least  had  lost  His  favour.  My  grief  was  great 
and  without  cessation.  If  I  had  seen  things  as  I  now  see  them, 
and  had  understood  them  then  as  I  now  understand  them,  I 
should  have  found  a  principle  of  restoration  and  of  comfort  in 
the  very  grief  which  overwhelmed  me.  How  could  I  thus  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  God's  presence,  or  rather  Avhat  seemed  to 
me  to  be  such  loss,  if  I  did  not  love  Him  ?  And  how  could  I 
love  Him,  without  faith  in  Him  ?  In  my  sorrow,  therefore,  I 
might  have  found  the  evidence  of  my  faith.  And  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  in  reality,  whatever  may  at  times  be  the  ap- 
pearance,  God  never  does  desert,  and  never  can  desert,  those 
who  believe. 

"  Desiring  to  receive  from  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  sug- 
gestions as  may  occur,  and  believing  that  your  continued  and 
increased  experience  in  religious  things  will  continually  develop 
to  you  new  truth,  I  remain,  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

About  this  time,  Fenelon,  selected  in  preference  to  able  com- 
petitors, received  from  Louis  XIV.  the  appointment  of  Tutor  to 
his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heii-  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Fenelon  was  recommended  to  Louis  to  fill 
this  place  by  the  Duke  de  Bcauvilliers,  who  held  at  this  time 
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tlio  otlkx'  ol'^ovonior  to  tlio  i;riuulchiUlr(.'u  ul"  llic  Uiiig,  ul'  whom 
tlie  Duke  of  Bnr<;umly  was  the  clilest. 

*'  Louis  XIV.,"  says  M.  ile  Baiissct,  in  remarkiiif;  n[)oii  these 
iippoinliuentSj  "  had  not  hesitated  tor  a  luouient  as  to  whom  he 
sliould  seleet  as  a  governor  for  his  grandson  ;  nor  did  Monsieur 
Beaiivilliors  hesitate  a  single  moment  as  to  the  choice  of  a  ])re- 
ceptor.  lie  nominated  Fenelon  t*)  that  oliiee  on  the  17th  of 
August  1G89,  the  very  day  after  he  had  received  his  own  ap- 
pointment." Tlie  king  ap[)roved  the  nominal  ion,  apj)arently 
with  entire  cordiality ;  and  the  choice  was  greatly  ap[)laudetl 
in  Franco,  We  have  the  recorded  testimony  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,  who  subsequently  came  into  painful  collision  with  Fene- 
lon, how  satisfactory  and  gratifying  it  was  to  hiu). 

The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  to  Fenelon  ; 
and  he  certainly  received  it  without  any  solicitation.  The  duty 
which  was  especially  assigned  him,  was  to  train  up  the  young 
prince,  who  was  expected,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  fill  the 
throne.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  responsibility  of 
such  an  undertaking  ;  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  decline  it.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  September  following. 

His  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  but  few  of  the  elements 
requisite  in  one  destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  great  people.  In 
liis  natural  dispositions  he  was  proudj  passionate,  and  capricious; 
tyrannical  to  his  inferiors,  and  haughty  and  disobedient  to  those 
who  had  the  control  of  him. 

"  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  says  Monsieur  de  St.  Simon,  "  was 
by  nature  terrible.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  gave  occasions  for 
fear  and  dread.  He  was  unfeeling  and  irritable  to  the  last 
excess,  even  against  inanimate  objects.  He  was  furiously  im- 
petuous, and  incapable  of  enduring  the  least  opposition,  even 
of  time  and  the  elements,  without  breaking  forth  into  such  in- 
temperate rage,  that  it  was  sometimes  to  be  feared,  that  the 
very  veins  in  his  body  would  burst.  This  excess  I  have  frequently 
witnessed." 

These  unhappy  traits  of  disposition,  which  all  the  historians  of 
that  period  agree  in  ascribing  to  him,  were  rendered  the  more 
dangerous  by  being  found  in  combination  with  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  intellect.  It  was  such  a  character,  with 
intellectual  powers  so  great,   and   passions  so  excessive,  that 
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was  committed   to  Feueloii   to   be   trained,  corrected,   and  re- 
modelled. 

To  this  great  task,  upon  the  biiccess  of  which  apparently  de- 
pended the  hopes  and  happiness  of  France,  Fenelon  brought 
great  powers  of  intellect,  a  finished  education,  and  above  all, 
the  graces  of  a  pure,  humble,  and  believing  heart.  It  was  this 
last  trait,  perhaps  more  than  the  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers. 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  desire,  that  the  young  prince,  while 
he  had  other  advantages  and  means  of  culture,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  those  connected  with  a  religious  example  and  with 
religious  impressions.  Such  an  example,  and  such  religious  im- 
pressions and  influences,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  find 
in  Fenelon. 

Fenelon  undertook  this  ditficult  task,  therefore,  which  he  knew 
required  something  more  than  mere  intellectual  culture,  as  a 
man  of  faith  and  iwayer.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  labours.  It  shews  with  how  much 
devotedness  he  engaged  in  them,  that  he  wrote  for  the  special 
insti'uction  of  this  prince  his  well-known  Fables  and  Dialogues, 
Each  of  the  Fables,  and  also  each  of  the  Dialogues,  was  written 
on  particular  occasions  and  with  particular  objects  ;  having  been 
composed  for  the  most  part,  when  the  teacher  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  his  pupil  of  some  faults  which  lie  had  committed,  and 
to  inculcate  upon  him  the  duty  and  the  methods  of  amendment. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  celebrated  work,  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus,  which  was  published  many  years 
afterwards,  was  also  Avritten  at  this  time,  and  with  the  same 
general  object.  In  this  remarkable  work,  we  have  a  striking 
combination  of  sound  judgment  with  great  resources  of  imagi- 
nation ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  political  and  moral  maxims, 
or  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  imagery. 

But  here  it  is  natural  to  make  the  inquiry : — What  one, 
among  all  the  biograi)hers  of  Fenelon,  has  thought  of  ascribing 
the  truth,  purity,  and  love,  which  appear  in  these  remarkable 
writings,  and  still  more  in  his  religious  writings,  the  most  of 
which  appeared  at  a  later  period,  to  fhe  influence  of  INIadame 
Guyon  ?     At  this  very  time  he  was  receiving  i'rom  her  private 
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roiivoi-salions  aiul  oonvspondoiifo,  iullueuccs  iiiul  ])riucipk'S 
\\hifh  can  novor  ilie.  Witli  scarcely  an  exco})tioii,  the  bio- 
*;ra])liors  of  I'Vuoloii  notice  this  ciivnnistanco  very  slightly;  and 
in  the  littU'  tliey  have  to  say,  speak  less  of  the  aid  he  received, 
than  of  the  dan<;crs  he  is  snpposed  to  have  escaped.  But  it  is 
due  to  trnth,  and  the  character  and  tlio  fame  of  woman,  that 
the  facts  ^honld  he  known  ;  and  it  onght  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  it  was  a  woman's  mini],  o[)erating  upon  the  mind  of  their 
author,  from  which  no  small  portion  of  the  light  which  pervades 
and  embellishes  them  tirst  proceeded. 

Tliis  is  another  among  the  many  facts,  which  go  to  shew  the 
vtist  extent,  as  well  as  the  great  diversity,  of  woman's  influence. 
She  not  only  forms  man  in  childhood  and  youth,  by  that  maternal 
influence  which  exceeds  all  other  influence  in  wisdom,  as  well  as 
iu  efficiency ;  but  in  maturer  years  her  power,  though  less  ob- 
vious, perhaps,  does  not  cease  to  exist.  ]\Iany  are  the  minds, 
whose  controlling  energy  is  felt  in  the  movements  and  the  destiny 
of  nations,  and  whose  names  are  imperishable  in  the  monuments 
of  history,  that  have  been  sustained  and  guided  in  their  seasons 
of  action  and  endurance,  in  the  origination  of  plans  of  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism,  and  in  the  fortitude  which  carried  them 
into  efiect,  by  the  inspirations  of  woman's  genius  and  the  gener- 
ous purity  of  her  alfections. 

And  none  need  this  influence  more  than  truly  great  men. 
None  are  so  great  in  this  life  as  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  support ; 
and  there  is  something  in  our  nature  which  proclaims  that  the 
kind  of  support  which  they  most  frequently  and  most  deeply 
need,  is  to  be  found  here.  Occupied  with  great  conceptions, 
l)laced  in  tiying  and  hazardous  situations,  burdened  with  anxieties, 
and  pressed  with  peculiar  temptations,  who  need  more  than  they 
the  consolations  of  her  sympathy  and  the  suggestions  of  her 
prudence  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Madame  Guyon,  in  all  her  labours, 
appreciated  rehitions  and  effects.  The  soul  of  Fenelon,  in  itself 
considered,  was  not  more  dear  to  her  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  But  when  she  considered  the  relations  in  which  he  stood, 
and  the  influence  which  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  she  felt  how 
necessary  it  was  that  he  should  be  delivered  from  inferior  motives, 
and  he  should  act  and  live  only  in  the  Lord. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  on  the  very  day  after  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  the  suhstance  :  — 

"  Paris,  Aitrjust  18,  1689. 

"  To  THE  Abbk  de  Fenelox, — I  have  received  without  sur- 
prise, but  not  without  sincere  joy,  the  news  of  your  appointment, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  his  majesty  has  done  no  more  than 
respond  to  your  just  claims.  For  some  time  past  I  have  had  but 
little  doubt  that  it  would  devolve  upon  yourself 

"  The  last  time  in  which  I  attended  the  mass,  at  which  you 
administered,  I  had  an  impression  without  being  able  to  tell 
why,  that  I  might  not  hereafter  have  so  frequent  opportunities 
to  unite  with  you  in  this  service.  The  secret  prayer  arose  from 
my  heart, — Oh  that,  amid  the  artifices  of  the  world  to  lohich  he 
is  exposed,  he  may  ever  he  a  man  of  a  simple  and  childlil-e 
spirit !  I  understand  now,  better  than  I  did  then,  why  it  was 
that  the  Lord  gave  me  such  earnest  desires  in  your  behalf. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,  sir,  if  you  should  experience  some 
degree  of  natural  distaste  and  repugnance  to  the  office,  but  you 
will  commit  yourself  to  the  Lord,  who  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come all  such  tiials,-  and  render  all  other  necessary  aid.  Act 
always  without  regard  to  self  The  less  you  have  of  self,  the 
more  you  will  have  of  Grod.  Great  as  are  the  natural  talents 
which  God  has  given  you,  they  will  be  found  to  be  useful  in  the 
employment  to  which  you  are  now  called,  only  in  proportion  as 
they  move  in  obedience  to  divine  grace. 

"  You  are  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  aid  and  to  superin- 
tend in  the  education  of  a  prince  ; — a  prince,  too,  whom  with  all 
his  faults  God  loves,  and  whom,  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  designs 
to  restore  spiritually  to  Himself.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  believing,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  office,  you 
will  feel  it  your  duty  to  act  in  entire  dependence,  moment  by 
moment,  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  has  chosen 
you  to  be  His  instrument  in  this  work  ;  and  He  has  chosen  you 
for  this  purpose,  while  He  has  passed  by  others,  because  He  has 
enabled  you  to  recognise  and  appreciate,  in  your  own  heart,  the 
divine  movement.  Although  you  may  not,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  prince,  see  immediately  those  fruits  of  )our 
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laliuuis  wliirli  v*>n  wmiKl  ii;i(iir;illy  dosiiv,  still  (Id  not  bo  dis- 
roumi^eil.  l>ie  to  ytmrsolt"  in  your  liopca  ami  expectations,  aa 
well  as  ii\  othi'V  thiui^s.  Ijoavo  all  with  God.  Do  not  doubt 
that  tljo  IViiit  will  come  in  its  season  ;  and  that  God,  through 
the  faith  of  those  that  love  Him  and  labour  for  Him,  will  build 
up  that  which  is  now  in  ruins.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  what 
1  have  already  intimated,  my  conviction  in  view  of  the  divine 
providences,  that  God  has  very  merciful  and  favourable  designs 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  prince  ;  and  perhaps 
Von  will  be  made  a  blessinc;  to  the  kinar,  his  sirandfather,  also. 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  see  each  other,  or  to  write  to  each 
other,  so  often  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
those  Chri.'^lian  sympathies  which  have  sprung  up  between  us 
will  be  broken. 

"  This  morning,  in  particular,  my  mind  was  greatly  exercised. 
And  as  I  was  thinking,  in  connexion  with  your  character,  and 
your  position  in  society,  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  had  felt, 
and  which  I  continued  to  feel,  the  thought  arose  in  my  heart, 
lyjn/  is  it  thus  ?  why  does  the  heavy  responsihility  of  thvs 
tcafchtng  and  praijing  rest  upon  me,  and  consume  me  '^  /  arii  hut 
a  little  child,  an  infant.  But  a  voice  seemed  to  utter  itself  in 
my  heart,  and  to  reply  : — Say  not  that  thou  art  a  little  one.  I 
have  put  my  ivord  in  thy  mouth.  Go  lohere  I  shall  send  thee  ; 
speak  u-hat  I  shall  command. 

"  I  speak,  then,  because  I  must  do  what  the  Lord  has  appointed 
me  to  do,  and  because  the  Lord  employs  me  as  an  instrument, 
and  speaks  in  me.  Already  my  prayer  is  in  part  answered. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  and  when  I  see,  in  the  full  sancti- 
tication  of  a  soul  which  is  so  dear  to  me,  all  that  I  have  looked 
for,  and  all  that  T  have  expected,  then  shall  I  be  able  to  say, 
Noio,  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depai^t  in  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have 
.'<r€n  thy  salvation. — T  remain,  yours  in  our  Lord, 

"  Jeaxne  M.vniE  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guvon." 

In  the  early  [lart  of  168LI,  a  few  months  before  the  events  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  some  [iriests  and  theological  doctors 
made  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Dijon  and  its  neighbourhood.  And, 
a))jiavently  to  their  great  surprise,  Ihcy  found  a  considerable 
rt'ligious  movement  in  piogress,  of  which  Madame  Gnyon  was 
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the  reputed  author,  and  which  was  evidently  sustained  by  tlie 
fi-ee  circulation  of  her  writings.  In  her  return  from  Grenohle  to 
Paris  in  1686,  she  took  Dijon  in  her  way,  and  spent  a  day  or 
two  there.  The  time  she  spent  there  was  very  short ;  but  she 
left  a  deep  impression  on  a  few  persons,  especially  Monsieur 
Claude  Guillot,  a  priest  of  high  character  in  the  city.  The  seed, 
which  was  thus  sown  in  conversations,  enforced  by  a  single  ser- 
mon from  La  Combe,  sprung  up  and  bore  fruit ;  so  that  in  1GS9 
the  new  religious  principles  excited  much  attention.  The  persons 
who  visited  Dijon  at  this  time,  coming  with  some  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  interposed  to  stop  this  state  of  things. 
Among  other  things  they  collected  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
ivork  of  Madame  Guy  on  on  Prayer,  and  caused  them  to  he  pub- 
licly burned. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 


1692 — Labours  of  Madame  Guyon  with  otliers — Interviews  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon — Unhappiness  of  the  latter — Establishment  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Cyr — 
Interviews  there  between  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  Guyon — Labours 
of  Madame  Guyon  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Cyr — Letters 
to  them — IMadame  Guyon  visited  by  Sister  Malin,  resident  alvllam — Public 
attention  thus  directed  to  her  again — Her  interview  with  the  learned  Peter 
Nicole — Interview  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  brother  of  the  poet  of  that  name — 
Writes  at  his  suggestion  the  small  work  entitled,  A  Concise  Apology  for  the 
Short  Method  of  Prayer — Poisoned  by  one  of  her  servants — Temporary  conceal- 
ment— Friendship  of  M.  Fouquet — His  sickness  and  death. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Madame  Guyon  and  Fene- 
lon,  the  greater  part  of  them  during  this  period  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years,  or  at  most  three  years,  occupy  nearly  a  fnll 
volume  of  her  printed  correspondence.  Nor  was  the  influence 
limited  to  her  letters.  The  same  great  objects  led  them  also  to 
seek  each  other's  company,  with  a  view  to  a  more  direct  in- 
terchange of  opinions.  These  interviews  at  one  period  were 
(Vcqncnt. 

She  resided  with  her  daughter  till  tlie  year  1G92.  Here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  Fenelon  had  interviews  with  lier  at 
tliis  period. 

"The  family,"' she  says,  •' into  wliic'li  my  dangliloi   married. 
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beiui;  of  the  nmnlior  ot"  the  Ahbe  Foneloii's  IVioiids,  1  had 
IVoinkMit  opportiniitios  c>f  seoiiii!;  him.  At  sncli  times  our  con- 
versations turned  u]uin  (he  subjcet  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
life.  From  time  to  time  he  made  objections  to  my  views  and 
experience,  which  I  endeavoured  to  answer  with  sincerit}^  and 
simplicity  of  spirit.  The  doctrines  of  Michael  dc  Molinos,  which 
were  much  conversed  about  at  that  time,  were  so  generally  con- 
denmed,  that  the  plainest  things  began  to  be  distrusted  ;  and 
the  terms,  used  by  writers  on  the  spiritual  life,  were  for  the 
most  part  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  were  set  aside.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  I  was  enabled 
so  fully  to  explain  everytliing  to  Fenelon,  that  he  gradually 
entered  into  the  views  which  the  Lord  had  led  me  to  entertain, 
and  finally  gave  them  his  unqualified  assent.  The  persecutions, 
which  he  has  since  suffered,  are  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief." 

But  while  she  was  thus  labouring  and  praying  to  renovate 
and  to  mould  anew  the  mind  of  that  remarkable  man,  Avhose 
benign  influence  has  been  felt  by  millions,  perhaps,  who  have 
known  nothing  of  her,  she  found  time  and  disposition  to  labour 
for  others.  During  her  residence  at  the  house  of  her  daughter, 
where,  besides  frequent  interruptions  from  company,  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  claims  and  duties  of 
her  near  relationship,  her  religions  labours,  it  is  true,  were 
somewhat  circumscribed.  But,  as  soon  as  the  new  relations 
and  interests  of  her  daughter  would  permit,  she  felt  that  the 
claims  of  the  great  cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself, 
required  her  to  alter  her  situation.  And  accordingly,  after  the 
lapse  of  about  two  years,  she  once  more  hired  for  her  residence 
a  private  house  in  Paris,  where  she  could  more  readily  pursue 
the  objects  of  the  mission  to  which  her  Saviour  had  called  her. 

In  1692,  as  I  suppose,  her  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon  became  somewhat  intimate.  This  celebrated  woman, 
although  for  political  reasons  she  was  not  publicly  acknowledged 
as  such,  had  been  privately  married  to  Louis  XIV.  She  had 
his  confidence  as  w^ell  as  his  affections ;  and  for  many  years  the 
most  important  affairs  of  France  depended,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  her  cognizance  and  concurrence.  Her  power  was  felt  to 
be  hardly  le.ss  than  that  of  the  king.     The  greatest  men  of  the 
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kingdom  paid  her  homnge.  Everything  which  wealth  or  art 
could  furnish,  was  put  in  requisition  to  meet  her  wishes,  and  to 
render  her  happy.  But  still  there  was  a  void  within  her  which 
the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world  could  not  supply. 

Her  letters,  which  shew  her  talents,  and  which  discover  many 
excellent  points  of  character,  disclose  also  a  sorrow  of  mind  which 
she  felt  could  have  no  balm  but  in  religion.  It  is  not  the  world 
which  can  heal  the  wounds  it  has  itself  made. 

Writing  to  Madame  de  la  Maisonfort,  she  says : — "  Why  can 
I  not  give  you  my  experience  ?  Why  can  I  not  make  you  sen- 
sible of  that  uneasiness  which  preys  upon  the  great,  and  the 
difficulty  they  labour  under  to  employ  their  time  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  that  I  am  dying  with  melancholy,  in  a  height  of  fortune 
which  once  my  imagination  could  scarce  have  conceived  ?  I 
have  been  young  and  beautiful,  have  had  a  high  relish  of  plea- 
sure, and  have  been  the  universal  object  of  love.  In  a  more 
advanced  age,  I  have  spent  years  in  intellectual  pleasures  ;  I 
have  at  last  risen  to  favour ;  but  I  protest  to  you,  my  dear 
Madame,  that  every  one  of  these  conditions  leaves  in  the  mind 
a  dismal  vacuity."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  sought  and  valued  the  com- 
pany of  Madame  Guyou.  She  needed  the  intercourse  and  advice 
of  persons  of  piety ;  but  such  was  her  refinement  and  position 
in  life,  that  she  naturally  exercised  some  discrimination.  There 
was  something  in  the  person  and  manners  of  Madame  Guyon 
which  attracted  her ;  and  still  more  in  that  divine  aspect  of 
purity  and  quietness,  which  announced  a  soul  in  harmony  with 
God  and  at  rest.  She  saw  her,  from  time  to  time  afterwards ; 
and  at  this  time  she  went  so  far  as  to  invite  her  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Versailles ;  and  felt  it  no  dishonour,  as  she  certainly 
felt  it  a  great  satisfaction  and  relief,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  her 
misrepresented  and  persecuted  visitant  the  story  of  a  Saviour's 
condescension,  of  the  remedy  for  sin,  and  of  the  victory  which 
Christ  can  give  over  the  ills  of  our  fallen  nature. 

Among  the  objects  which  occupied  much  of  the  time  and 
affections  of  Madame  de  Mainteuon,  was  the  celebrated  Female 
Institution  of  St.  Cyr,  established  in  1686.  She  was,  in  fact, 
the  foundress  of  it.     It  was  a  charitable  Institution,  combining 

*  See  Voltaire's  Life  of  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  ii.  ..hnp.  1(\. 
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lioth  literary  and  R'li;j;ii)iis  objorls,  lU's'iL^iieJ  lor  Llic  sujiport  ami 
I'lluaitioii  of  iiulii^eiit  young  hulics,  at  any  period  under  twenty 
years  ol'  ai^e  ;  the  ilaui^hters  of  persons  who  had  snfVered  losses 
or  siu'iit  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Two  hundred 
and  tifty  young  ladies,  many  of  them  from  illustrious  but  unfor- 
tunate families,  were  assembled  tiiere. 

Tired  of  the  splendour  anil  cares  of  Versailles,  and  attracted 
by  the  (piiet  and  benevolence  of  an  institution  founded  on  such 
})riiu-iples,  ]\Iadanic  de  Maintenon  si)ent  much  of  her  time,  at 
this  period,  at  tSt.  Cyr.  It  was  here  that  Madame  Guyon  !uet 
her  still  more  frequently  than  at  Versailles.  St.  Cyr  not  only 
furnished  better  o{)portunities  for  private  and  protracted  conver- 
sations, but  was  rendered,  by  its  retired  and  less  worldly  aspects, 
more  appropriate  to  the  objects  which  called  them  together. 

And  not  only  that,  they  could  meet  there  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  Louis,  who  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure 
at  everything  which  had  the  least  appearance  of  heresy.  There 
were  reasons,  which  would  account  for  the  presence  of  Madame 
Guyon  at  St.  Cyr,  which  would  not  apply  to  her  visits  at  Ver- 
sailles. Madame  de  la  Maisonfort,  her  friend  and  relative,  was 
employed  at  this  time  as  an  instructress  in  the  institution.  In 
her  visits  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Duchess  of  Charost,  at 
her  residence  at  Beine,  to  whom  she  was  now  related  by  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  she  Avas  accustomed  to  take  a  route 
which  led  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cyr.  So  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances she  found  it  not  more  agreeable  to  her  feelings,  than 
it  was  entirely  convenient  for  her,  frequently  to  visit  there. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  pleased  and  edified  by  the  conversa- 
tions and  instructions  of  Madame  Guyon,  gave  her  liberty  to 
visit  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institution,  and  to  converse  with 
them  on  religious  subjects.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  such  a  labour,  for  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  especially  fitted  her.  The  results  corresponded  to  her 
wishes  and  expectations.  The  divine  presence  and  blessing 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  her  in  other  places,  did  not 
desert  her  here.  "  Several  of  the  young  ladies,"  she  says,  "  of 
the  House  or  Institution  of  St.  Cyr,  having  informed  Madame 
Maintenon,  that  they  found  in  my  conversation  something 
which  attracted  them  to  God,  she  encouraged  me  to  continue 
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my  inslructions  to  them  ;  and  by  the  great  change  in  sonic  ol' 
them,  with  whom  she  had  previously  not  been  well  satisfied, 
she  found  she  had  no  reason  to  repent  it." 

It  was  something  new  to  the  members  of  this  institution, — 
some  of  whom  were  from  fashionable  though  reduced  families, 
while  others  of  a  more  serious  turn  probably  had  nothing  more 
than  Si  form  of  godliness, — to  hear  of  redemption,  and  of  perma- 
nent inward  salvation  hy  faith.  Probably  all  of  them,  without 
any  exception,  had  been  accustomed,  more  or  less,  to  the  cere- 
monials of  religion  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them^to  con- 
found the  ceremonial  with  the  substance,  the  sign  with  the 
thing  signified.  This  might  not  have  been  the  case  in  all  in- 
stances ;  but  generally  they  regarded  their  acceptance  with  God 
as  depending,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  on  a  number  of  outward 
observances,  rather  than  on  inward  dispositions ;  and  least  of 
all  did  they  understand  the  nature  of  a  life  which  had  its  begin- 
ning and  its  end,  its  centre  and  its  circumference,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  simple  princiiyle  of  faith. 

Turned  by  the  conversation  of  Madame  Guyon  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward,  led  to  reflect  upon  their  own  situation  and 
wants,  they  saw  that  there  is  something  better  than  worldly 
vanity ;  and  began  to  seek  a  truer,  sincerer,  and  higher  position. 
They  understood  and  felt  deeply  for  the  first  time,  that  religion, 
something  more  than  the  mere  ceremonial,  is  a  life  ;  and  that 
they  only  are  wise,  and  true,  and  happy,  who  live  to  God.  How 
far  this  moral  and  religious  revolution  went  in  this  institution 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  general.  A  serious- 
ness pervaded  it,  such  as  had  not  existed  there  before :  there 
was  a  general  recognition  of  the  claims  of  God ;  and  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  prayer,  of  purity  and  of  true  benevolence,  took,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  place  of  thoughtless  scepticism  and  of  frivo- 
lous gaiety. 

Not  unfrequently  she  received  from  some  of  them  letters, 
proposing  inquiries  on  inward  experience  and  practical  duty. 
She  sometimes  wrote  to  them  on  special  occasions,  without  being 
invited  to  it  by  formal  inquiries.  The  following  extracts  will 
illustrate  her  labours  in  this  way  : — 

"  Mademoiselle .     I  have  heard  of  your  sickness,  not 

without  being  sensibly  affected  by  it ;  but  it  has  been  a  great 
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satisfaction  to  find,  that  CinJ  lias  been  present  with  you,  and 
tliat  your  outward  sorrows  have  had  an  iinvanl  reward.  Alllic- 
tions  are  the  allotiuont  of  the  })resent  life  ;  and  happy  will  it  be, 
i\Iademoisello,  if  you  shall  learn  the  great  lesson  of  always  im- 
proving them  arij^ht.  This,  I  think,  you  will  be  able  to  do,  if 
you  are  faithful  \o  the  inicard  voi'cr. 

''  The  inwainl  voice,  or  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  not  an 
audible  voice,  as  the  name  nii>;ht  seem  to  imply  ;  but  simply  an 
act  of  the  jud>;inent,  an  internal  and  silent  decision  of  the  mind. 
But  it  is  God's  decision  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  it  is  God's  voice  ; 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  conditions  on  which  we  can 
have  this  inward  divine  utterance,  is  this, — The  soul  must  be  in 
perfect  shupJiciti/.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  free  from  all  the 
varieties  of  human  prejudice  and  passion.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  dwells  in  and  guides  the  soul, 
which,  in  looking  at  God's  will  alone,  is  in  simpUcitxj  ;  but  He 
leaves  the  soul  which  is  under  any  degree  of  selfish  bias. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  interests  of  our  own.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  possess  a  mind,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  equilibrio  ;  that 
is  to  say,  balanced  from  motives  of  self  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other. 

"  Not  doubting  that  you  will  receive  the  suggestions  of  this 
letter  as  the  result  of  my  sincere  affection,  and  of  my  earnest 
desire  for  your  religious  good,  I  remain  yours, 

"  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  to  a  married 
lady  ;  but  probably  one  with  whom  Madame  Guyon  had  pre- 
viously become  acquainted  at  St.  Cyr.  This  correspondent  was 
evidently  one  of  those  who  looked  to  her  for  advice  and  in- 
struction. 

'■'  Madame .     Our  friend  N has  departed.     She  was 

a  choice  and  excellent  young  woman  ;  and,  in  leaving  a  world 
where  she  endured  so  many  trials,  she  has  received  the  recom- 
pense of  her  labours  and  sufferings. 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,  in  saying  that  it  is  not  common 
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for  US  to  meet  with  such  treasures  of  grace.  They  are  indeed 
more  rare  than  can  be  expressed.  Few,  very  few,  go,  as  she  did, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

"  The  great  majority  of  those  who  profess  an  interest  in  reh- 
gious  things — rehgious  teachers  and  guides,  as  well  as  seekers  of 
religion — stop  short,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  outside  and 
surface  of  things.  They  ornament  and  enrich  the  exterior  of 
the  ark,  forgetting  that  God  commanded  Moses  to  begin  with 
the  inside  and  overlay  it  with  gold,  and  afterwards  to  ornament 
the  outside.  Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but  leave  the  inside  impure.  In 
other  words,  while  they  endeavour  to  make  a  good  appearance 
to  men  outwardly,  they  are  inwardly  full  of  self-love,  of  self- 
esteem,  of  self-conceit,  and  of  self-will.  How  different  the  reli- 
gious state,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  these  persons  from  that 
of  our  departed  friend  ! 

"  Why  do  you  make  a  difficulty,  Madame,  in  speaking  to  me 
about  your  dress  ?  Should  you  not  be  free,  and  tell  me  all  ? 
You  have  done  well  in  laying  aside  the  unnecessary  ornament 
to  which  you  refer.  I  entreat  you  never  to  wear  it  again.  I 
am  quite  confident  also,  that,  if  you  would  listen  to  the  secret 
voice  which  speaks  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you  would  find 
more  things  to  put  off.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  you  must 
regard  your  husband's  feelings  as  well  as  your  own.  This  is 
true  ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that,  in  his  present  favourable  dis- 
positions, you  will  please  him  as  much  by  laying  aside  those 
ornaments  as  by  wearing  them, 

"  Consider  what  you  owe  to  God,  and  promptly  crucify  all 
the  pretexts  of  nature.  You  will  never  make  any  such  cruci- 
fixion of  the  desires  and  pretensions  of  the  natural  life,  without 
drawing  down  some  returns  of  divine  grace  upon  you.  He  who 
promised  a  recompense  even  to  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  for 
His  sake,  will  not  fail,  on  the  same  princi[)le,  to  regard,  and  to 
recompense  with  His  favour,  the  self-denial  of  His  children,  even 
in  the  matter  of  dress. 

"  A  Christian  woman  should  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
a  neat  and  modest  dress,  but  not  ,by  a  dress  so  affected  and  or- 
namented as  to  attract  attention.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  lay  down  an  invariable  rule.    You  should  wear  apparel  suited 
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tt)  yoiir  sitiirttion  in  lilo  ;  l)u(  yoii  will  jKirdoii  nie  lor  BUj^gostiiig 
tlio  i>ro|uioty  ami  iluty,  Ucsiilos  the  alteration  to  wliich  1  liave 
already  releriXHl,  of  puttiiii;  oil'  those  ssupeilluous  ribbons.  1  am 
oonliilent  thai,  in  so  doing,  you  will  not  be  less  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  ol'  yonr  husband  ;  and  that  you  will  be  much  more  so  in 
the  eyes  of  llim  whom  you  wish  to  please  above  all. 

"  1  am  desirous,  wlieu  you  write  to  me,  that  you  should  feel 
the  greatest  confidence  and  freedom.  13o  not  bo  afraid  to  i)ro- 
pose  questions  to  me  upon  things  which  the  workl  migiit  regard 
as  trilling.  So  far  from  lessening  my  esteem  for  you,  it  will 
have  quite  a  dilferent  effect,  because  I  infer  from  yoiu'  anxiety 
in  such  particulars,  that  you  have  a  disposition  to  give  your- 
self wholly  to  God.  It  is  a  sign,  I  think,  that  God,  in  mak- 
ing you  attentive  and  carefid  in  the  smallest  things,  is  laying 
the  foundations  of  His  inward  work  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
heart. 

"  Most  earnestly  I  beseech  you  to  be  fiiithful  to  Ilim.  In 
following  the  divine  guidance,  and  in  doing  the  divine  will,  you 
will  find  a  thousand  times  more  satisfaction,  than  in  the  plea- 
sures which  the  world  can  impart  to  you. 

"  Thus  desiring  that  you  may  be  guided  and  kept,  I  remain 
yours  in  our  Lord,  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

Such  an  institution  as  that  of  St.  Cyr  was  naturally  a  centre 
of  influence.  And,  accordingly,  such  a  religious  movement 
could  not  well  take  place  without  being  extensively  known.  It 
was  thus  that  public  attention  was  directed  to  her  again.  Her 
opposers,  who  seem  to  have  supposed  that  her  zeal  would  be 
checked  by  the  discipline  of  her  first  imprisonment,  and  who 
had  somewhat  relaxed  their  watchfulness  for  a  year  or  two  past, 
were  once  more  on  the  alert. 

It  was  not  only  at  Paiis,  at  Dijon,  at  Versailles,  and  St.  Cyi-, 
that  her  influence  was  felt ;  but  there  began  to  be  evidences  of 
it  in  other  places.  A  single  incident  will  illustrate  this: — A 
sister  Malin,  (females  united  in  spirit,  by  being  devoted  to  a 
religious  life,  were  called  sisters,)  resident  at  Ham  in  the  then 
province  of  Picardy,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  religious  instruction  on  principles  different  from  those  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  that  she  came  to  Paris  for  the 
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sole  puipose  of  obtaiuiug  such  instruction  from  Madame  Guyon. 
She  had  charge  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  girls  ;  and 
seemed  desirous  to  learn  the  truth  for  others  as  well  as  herself 
To  cases  of  this  kind,  Madame  Guyon  always  gave  a  prompt 
and  earnest  attention. 

Persons  also  sought  her  society  who  had  no  faith  in  her  doc- 
trines, but  were  either  anxious  to  obtain  further  information,  or 
to  make  her  a  convert  to  their  own  views.  There  were  many 
such  ;  and  among  them  was  the  celebrated  Peter  Nicole,  known 
extensively  by  a  multiplicity  of  writings  on  various  subjects,  and 
as  the  friend  and  literary  associate  of  Arnauld,  the  Port-Royalist. 
"  There  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,"  she  says,  "  an  intimate 
friend  also  of  Monsieur  Nicole,  who  had  often  heard  him  speak 
against  me.  This  person  thought  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  remove  the  objections  and  prejudices  of  Nicole,  if  we  could 
be  made  personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  have  oj)por- 
tunities  of  conversation.  He  thought  this  important,  because 
many  who  were  opposed  to  the  views  I  entertained,  had  received 
their  impressions  from  him.  Accordingly,  although  with  some 
reluctance  on  my  part,  we  met. 

"  After  some  little  conversation,  he  referred  to  my  book, 
entitled  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer,  and  made  the 
remark  that  it  was  full  of  errors.  Upon  this  I  proposed  to  him, 
that  w^e  should  read  the  book  ovei"  together ;  and  I  desired  him 
to  tell  me  frankly  and  kindly  those  things  in  the  book  which 
seemed  to  him  objectionable  ;  expressing  the  hope,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  might  be  able  to  meet  and  answer  them.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  well  satisfied  with  the  proposition  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  read  the  book  through  together  with  much  attention, 
chapter  by  chapter. 

"  After  we  had  read  it  partly  through,  I  asked  him  to  specify 
his  objections ;  but  he  replied,  that,  so  far  as  we  had  read,  he 
had  none.  After  we  had  completed  the  book,  and  after  he  had 
looked  here  and  there  carefully  for  a  long  time,  I  re])eatcd  the 
question.  Madame,  said  Nicole,  I  find  that  my  talent  is  in 
writing,  and  not  precisely  in  personal  discussions  of  this  kind. 
If  you  have  no  objections,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  learned  and 
good  friend  of  mine,  Monsieur  Boileau.  You  will  find  him  at 
the  Hotel  de  Luines.     He  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  impeifec- 
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tions  of  the  book,  wluitevor  tlu-v  in:iy  be  ;  aiul  |HMli;ips  you  will 
be  able  to  prolit  by  bis  siigi:;cstioiis/' 

Nicole  was  a  very  leanieil  man,  and  a  great  master  of  reason- 
ing, lint  be  bail  juobabiy  never  read  tlie  book,  and  bence  bis 
peeidiar  and  uvi  very  creditable  position  at  tbis  time.  A  year 
or  two  alterwards,  iiowever,  be  publisbed  a  book,  in  wbicb  be 
strongly  attacked  tbo  opinions  beld  by  Madame  Guyon,  and 
otbers.  or  ratber  tbeir  oi)inions  as  lie  understood  ihem:'' 

A  lew  days  alter  tbis  interview,  sbe  saw  bis  friend.  Monsieur 
Boileaii,  a  brotber  of  tlie  Frencb  poet  and  satirist.  "  He  intro- 
duced tbe  subject,"  sbe  says,  "  of  my  little  book  on  Prayer.  I 
told  bim  tbe  state  of  mind  in  wbich  I  wrote  it,  and  also  tbe 
inward  dispositions  in  which  I  then  was.  He  remarked  to  me, 
that  be  was  entirely  persuaded  of  tbe  sincerity  of  my  intentions  ; 
but  be  said  that  tbe  book  was  liable  to  fall  into  the  bands  of 
some  who  might  misapply  it.  I  asked  him  the  favour  to  [)oint 
out  the  passages  in  it,  which  caused  this  anxiety  ;  to  wbich  he 
assented.  And,  accordingly,  we  looked  over  the  book  together  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  such  passages,  I  gave  explanations,  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  him.  We  went  through  with  the  whole  book, 
delaying  more  or  less  upon  the  places  ;  while  I  endeavoured  on 
my  part  to  illustrate  them  from  my  own  thoughts  and  experiences 
in  a  simple  manner. 

"  When  we  had  tinished,  he  said,  '  Madame,  all  that  is  want- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  raisa})prehensions  in  relation  to  your 
book,  is  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  explanation.'  And  he  pressed 
me  very  much  to  write  something  additional  and  explanatory, 
which  I  agreed  to  do.  A  few  days  after,  I  completed  what  be 
wished  me  to  write,  and  sent  it  to  him  for  examination  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  well  satisfied.  I  revised  it  once  or  twice  ;  and  he 
urged  me  much  to  print  it." 

It  was  not  printed  at  this  time,  but  some  time  afterwards,  and 
is  entitled,  A  concise  Apology  for  the  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer.  Although  concise,  it  contains  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

Constantly  labouring  in  the  cause  of  religion,  blessed  in  those 

*  Refutation  des  Principcdes  Erreurs  des  Qiditistes,  confenues  dans  les  Uvres 
cpivsures par  Vordonnance  de  Monseignevr  V Archeveque  de  Paris,  {De  TTarlai,)  du 
16  Ociobre  1694. 
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labours  continually  to  an  extent  seldom  witnessed,  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  the  ignorant,  and  criticised  or  attacked 
by  the  learned,  her  name  came  once  more  into  general  notice, 
and  excited  a  general  hostility.  The  outcries  were  loud,  deep, 
and  revengeful.  Her  enemies,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  quenching 
the  light  of  her  j)iety  by  any  ordinary  means,  resorted  to  the 
most  dreadful  measures.  Attempts  were  made,  through  one  of 
her  servants,  who  seems  to  have  been  bribed  for  that  purpose, 
to  put  her  to  death  by  poison.  She  refers  to  this  painful  incident 
very  briefly. 

"  One  of  my  servants,"  she  says,  "  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
me  poison.  After  taking  it,  I  suffered  such  exquisite  pains,  that, 
without  speedy  succour,  I  should  have  died  in  a  few  hours.  The 
servant  immediately  ran  away,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
At  the  time,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  was  poisoned,  until 
my  physicians  came  in,  and  informed  me  that  such  was  the  case. 
My  servant  was  the  immediate  agent  ;  but  I  am  in  possession  of 
circumstances  which  go  strongly  to  show,  that  others  originated 
it.     I  suffered  from  it  for  seven  years  afterwards." 

So  great  was  the  excitement  that  she  thought  it  prudent  to 
live  in  entire  concealment  for  some  months.  No  one  knew  where 
she  was,  except  Monsieur  Fouquet,  the  nncle  of  her  son-in-law, 
who  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  He  knew  where  she  was 
concealed  ;  obtained  by  authority  which  he  had  from  her,  the 
funds  necessary  for  her  support ;  and  kept  her  advised  of  the 
movements  of  her  enemies. 

Madame  Guyon  hoped,  by  retiring  for  a  time  altogether  from 
notice,  there  would  be  some  cessation  to  these  attacks.  But  she 
was  mistaken.  As  soon  as  she  disappeared,  the  report  was  cir- 
culated, that  she  had  gone  into  the  provinces  to  disseminate  her 
doctrines  there  ;  so  that  her  retirement  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  to  allay  the  ferment.  Under  these  circumstances  she 
thought  it  best  to  return  home,  and  to  enter  again  upon  her 
ordinary  duties,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 

Soon  after  this,  occurred  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  friend 
and  relative.  Monsieur  Fouquet.  In  tliis  good  njan  she  found 
one  who  not  only  sympathized  in  her  religious  views  and  feelings, 
but  aided  her  much  as  an  adviser  in  her  affairs,  and  as  a  personal 
friend.     Madame  Guvon  seems  to  have  had  entire  confidence. 
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not  only  in  his  roli<;ionsoxporioncc,  l)u(  in  his  practical  prmlcnco 
and  in  his  tVicmlly  dispositions.  And  in  conscqueucc  of  the 
t'aniilv  connexion  now  oxistiny;  between  them,  she  conld  consnlt 
him,  and  receive  his  advice  and  assistance,  withont  being  snb- 
jectcd  to  the  suspicions  and  misinterpretations  which  might  have 
attended  the  presence  and  aid  of  other  well-disposed  persons. 
His  la.st  moments  were  moments  of  trinmphant  peace.  The 
following  letter  was  written  to  him  by  Madame  Guyon,  a  short 
time  before  his  death  : — 

"  To  j\IoNSiEUR  FouQUET. — I  liavc  thought  for  some  time, 
that  you  would  not  survive  your  pi-esent  sickness.  It  has  even 
seemed  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  live  be- 
yond the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

"  Regarding,  therefore,  your  departure  as  near  at  hand,  1 
ttinnot  help  saying  that,  in  losing  you,  I  lose  one  of  my  most 
faithful  friends  ;  perhaps  I  may  add,  that  I  lose  the  only  friend 
in  whom,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  can  repose  with  entire 
confidence  in  all  things.  I  feel  my  loss  ;  but  the  sorrow  which 
T  experience  does  not  prevent  my  rejoicing  in  the  liappiness 
which  is  yours.  It  is  not  your  situation  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  rather  that  of  those  who  ai'e  left  behind,  God,  who  has 
maile  us  one  in  spirit,  has  announced  the  hour  of  separation. 
j\Iay  the  blessing  of  our  Divine  Master  rest  upon  you  ! 

"  Go  then,  happy  spirit  ; — go,  and  receive  the  recompense 
reserved  for  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  Lord  in 
a  love  which  is  pure.  As  we  have  been  united  in  time,  may  we 
be  united  in  eternity.  Let  your  parting  prayer  be  for  her  who 
is  left  behind,  and  for  the  spiritual  cliildren  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  her,  that  in  all  time,  and  in  all  things,  they  may  be  faith- 
ful to  His  adorable  will. 

"  Farewell ; — and,  as  you  ascend  to  the  arms  of  Him  who  has 
prepared  a  place  for  you,  be  an  ambassador  for  me,  and  tell  Him 
that  my  soul  loves  Him. 

"  Jeanne  M.  P>.  pe  la  Mothe  Guyon." 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

Efforts  made  in  her  behalf — She  objects  to  the  course  her  friends  propose — Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux — Eemarks  on  his  character  and  position — He  becomes  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrine — Obtains  an  interview  with  Madame  Guyon  at 
Paris  in  September  1693 — Second  interview,  30th  January  1694 — Some  account 
of  the  conversation — Effect  of  it  upon  Madame  Guyon — Correspondence  between 
them — Attacked  with  a  fever. 

In  this  state  of  things,  some  of  the  friends  of  Madame  Guyon 
undertook  some  measures  in  her  hehalf.  Fearing  either  some 
acts  of  personal  violence,  or  some  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
those  in  authority,  which  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  renewed  im- 
prisonment, they  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  incidents  of  her  life 
and  of  her  motives  of  action,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  and  to 
protect  her.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  thought  it  pro- 
])er,  before  it  was  employed  in  the  way  which  was  intended,  to 
show  it  to  Madame  Guyon. 

"  This  paper,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  although  it  was  a  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  kindness  of  those  who  had  a  share  in  framing 
it,  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  I  had  some  doubts  whether  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be  protected  and  vindicated  in  tliat 
manner.  I  was  jealous  of  myself,  lest  I  should  be  found  impro- 
perly resting  upon  a  human  ann,  or  too  eager  to  be  relieved  from 
that  burden  of  trial,  which  God's  wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  impose. 
Such  were  my  feelings  on  this  point,  that  I  earnestly  requested 
my  fi-iends  not  to  take  this  course  ;  but  to  leave  me  to  the  na- 
tural developments  of  providence,  to  be  vindicated  or  to  suffer, 
as  my  heavenly  Father  might  see  best.  They  respected  my 
wishes  ;  and  the  memorial  was  accordingly  suppressed.' 

In  connexion  with  these  circumstances,  the  new  spirituality, 
as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  first  particularly  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  at  this  time  confessedly 
the  leader  of  the  French  church.  And  if  we  estimate  him  chiefly 
by  his  intellectual  strength,  I  think  we  may  well  say,  that  he 
deserved  to  be  so.  Possessed  of  vast  learning  and  not  greater 
in  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  than  in  the  [towers  wliidi  origin- 
ated and  eonti-olled  il,  he  l)ionght  to  the  investigation  of  idigions 
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subjects,  whotlior  tlieoloi^ical  or  practical,  the  combined  liglits 
and  ornaments  oi'  research,  ot"  reiisoning,  and  of  rich  imagination. 

By  his  «j;reat  woric,  entitled,  A  History  of  the  Variations  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Informed  Churches,  in  which  he  had  sub- 
jected the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  the  other  Protestant  re- 
fennel's  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  he  had  not  only  acquired  a  splendid 
reputation,  but  had  i)laced  himself  in  a  position  which  led  him 
to  be  regarded  by  Catholics  as  emphatically  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  This  reputation  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  had  for  many 
yeai*s,  as  if  by  stiong  instinct,  fixed  his  w'ithering  eye  on  the 
slightest  heretical  deviations.  He  knew  w'ell  what  was  going  on 
in  France.  But  he  who  had  broken  the  spear  with  the  strongest 
intellects  of  the  world,  felt  some  reluctance  to  entering  the  lists 
with  a  icoman. 

It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  Madame  Guyon,  whatever 
might  be  her  talents  and  personal  influence,  could  produce  an 
impression,  either  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  church.  And  if  it  were  so,  was  it  not  enough,  that 
D'Aranthon  and  Father  Innocentius,  men  of  distinguished  ability 
and  of  great  influence,  had  already,  in  the  early  and  distant 
places  of  her  influence,  set  in  motion  measures  of  opposition  ; 
measures  which  were  sustained  at  Paris  by  the  efforts  of  La 
Mothe  and  De  Harlai,  of  Nicole  and  Boileau,  aided  by  a  multi- 
tude of  subordinate  agencies  ? 

But  the  result  did  not  correspond  with  his  anticipations.  If 
such  distinguished  men  as  the  Dukes  of  Beauvilliers  and  Chev- 
reuse,  and  more  than  all,  if  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  on  whom  the 
hopes  of  France  had  fastened  as  its  burning  and  shining  light, 
had  come  under  this  influence,  to  what  w^ould  these  things  lead  ? 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  might  be  in  all  this.  He  is  not  wise  who  thinks  lightly  of 
the  influence  of  a  woman  who  has  the  great  intellectual  ])0wers, 
the  accomplished  manners,  and  the  serious  and  deep  piety  of 
Madame  Guyon.  But  suppose  it  to  have  been  otherwise.  Sup- 
pose her  to  have  been  fiinatical  in  feeling  and  weak  in  judgment, 
as  her  enemies  chose  to  represent  her.  Is  it  not  true,  that  God 
has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty  ?  Has  He  not  declared,  and  has  He  not  sus- 
tained the  declaration  by  the  history  of  spiritual  movements  in 
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all  ages  of  the  world,  that  he  has  selected  "  things  luhicli  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  tilings  that  are?" 

God  will  so  work,  and  employ  such  instrumentality,  as  to 
glorify  Himself.  It  was  not  Madame  Guyon,  but  God  in  her, 
who  produced  these  results.  She  had  undergone  those  deeply 
searching  and  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
consume  the  pride  and  power,  "  the  hay  and  the  stubble"  of 
nature,  and  leave  the  subject  of  it  nothing  in  himself.  When 
she  thought  of  herself,  she  could  find  no  term  which  so  exactly 
expressed  her  situation  as  the  word  Nothing : — "  I  am  nothing." 
But  it  was  a  favourite  idea  with  her  also,  that  the  All  of  God 
— His  presence,  wisdom,  and  power — dwells,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  in  the  nothing  of  the  creature.  This,  which  Bossuet  seems 
not  fully  to  have  understood,  was  the  source  of  her  influence. 

The  case  of  Fenelon,  in  particular,  troubled  him  ;  Fenelon, 
whose  talents  he  knew,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  and  of  whose 
piety  and  influence  he  had  the  highest  hopes.  He  determined, 
therefore,  though  with  some  reluctance,  to  put  forth  his  own 
great  strength,  and  to  risk  his  own  splendid  reputation,  in  the 
attempt  to  extinguish  this  new  heresy.  But  he  had  known 
Madame  Guyon  only  by  report ;  and  he  thought  it  due  to 
charity  and  truth,  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  as  a  means 
of  more  distinctly  ascertaining  her  views.  He  accordingly 
visited  her,  for  the  first  time,  at  her  residence  in  Paris,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse. 

This  interview  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  September  1693. 
The  conversation  was  at  first  of  a  general  character.  Bossuet 
remarked,  that  he  had  formerly  read,  with  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, her  Treatise  on  Prayer,  and  also  her  Commentary  on  the 
Canticles.  Tlie  Duke  of  Chevreuse  directed  the  attention  of 
Bossuet  to  the  work  of  Madame  Guyon,  entitled.  The  Torrents. 
He  immediately  took  the  work,  and  cast  his  eye  rapidly  over 
some  passages.  When  he  had  looked  at  it  a  few  moments  in 
this  manner,  he  remarked,  without  condemning  anything,  that 
there  were  some  things  in  it  which  required  explanation. 

Bossaet  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  the  necessity  and 
reality  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life,  whicli  were  liighly  grati- 
fying to  Madame  Guyon.  Tho  interview  tenninated  with  a 
proposition  on  the  part  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  was  accepted 
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l>y  lk)S8iiot,  tliiit  he  should  ohtiiin  aiid  oxiunine  at  his  leisure  all 
her  writings,  and  make  known  more  delinitely  his  opinions  upon 
them. 

A  second  mei'ting  took  place  some  four  or  five  months  after- 
wards, Jamiarv  30, 1G04.  In  the  interval,  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse, 
with  the  iiermission  of  ]\radame  Guyon,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
full  view  of  her  history  and  character,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Bossuet  the  manuscript  of  her  Autohiography.  He  read  it  care- 
fully, and  ]>()litely  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  expressive  of  the 
interest  he  felt  in  it. 

All  her  printed  works  also  were  submitted  to  him,  so  that 
when,  after  some  months,  they  had  the  ()p[)ortunity  of  meeting 
again,  Bossuet  felt  prepared  to  state  to  her  some  of  the  objections 
which  he  felt  to  her  views,  as  he  understood  them. 

At  the  request  of  Bossuet,  both  this  and  his  previous  interview 
were  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  reason  he  gave  was,  that 
the  relations  existing  between  him  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  was  probably  jealous  of  his  supeiior  knowledge  and  reputa- 
tion, were  such  as  to  render  it  desirable.  At  his  request,  also, 
he  met  her,  not  at  her  own  house,  but  at  that  of  one  of  his  own 
friends,  the  Abbe  Jannon,  who  lived  in  the  street  Cassette,  near 
the  Convent  or  House  of  the  religious  association,  called  the 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  conference  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  was 
present,  and  probably  some  other  persons, 

A  small  part  of  the  conversation  is  given  by  Madame  Guyon 
in  her  Autobiogiaphy.  What  is  wanting  can,  I  think,  be  found 
and  made  up,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  her  subsequent 
correspondence  with  Bossuet,  and  from  her  work  entitled,  A 
concise  Apology  for  the  Short  Method  of  Prayer.  With  these 
aids  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  following  conversation,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  substance  of  what  passed  between  them,  without 
attempting  to  give  the  precise  terms  of  it.  It  is  a  conversation 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  nature  of  the  topics,  and  by  the 
relation  of  tlie  paities ;  and  I  tliiuk  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
here,  that,  while  Madame  Guyon  stood  foremost  among  women 
of  intellect  as  well  as  piety,  Bossuet  was  at  that  time  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  theologians  of  Europe. 

Bossuet. — The  doctrines  which  vou  advance,  Madame,  involve 
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tlie  fact  of  an  inward  experience  above  the  common  experience 
of  Christians,  even  those  who  have  a  high  reputation  for  piety. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  hope,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an 
offence,  if  I  indulge  the  hope  and  belief,  that  a  higher  experi- 
ence, even  a  much  higher  one,  is  practicable  than  that  which 
we  commonly  see. 

Bossuet. — Certainly  not.  But  when  we  see  persons  going  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  a  love  to  God  without  any  regard  to  self,  of 
the  entire  sanctification  of  the  heart,  and  of  divine  union,  have 
we  not  reason  to  fear  that  there  is  some  illusion  ?  AVe  are 
told  that  there  is  "  none  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not." 

Bladame  Guyon. — There  is  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Saviour,  who  has  not  sinned  ;  and  no  one  who  may  not  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sinner.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  now,  and  will 
not  always  be,  entirely  unworthy.  Even  when  there  is  a  heart 
which  divine  grace  has  corrected  and  has  rendered  entirely  up- 
right, there  may  still  be  error's  of  perception  and  judgment, 
which  will  involve  relatively  wrong  and  injurious  doing,  and 
render  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  continually  to  the  blood 
of  Christ.  But,  while  I  readily  concede  all  this,  I  cannot  forget, 
that  we  are  required  to  be  like  Christ ;  and  that  the  Saviour 
Himself  has  laid  the  injunction  upon  us  to  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  to  be  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  My 
own  experience  has  added  strength  to  my  convictions. 

Bossuet. — Personal  experience  is  an  important  teacher.  And 
as  you  have  thus  made  a  reference  to  what  you  have  known 
experimentally,  you  will  not  think  it  amiss,  Madame,  if  I  ask 
the  question,  whether  you  regard  youi-self,  as  public  report 
asserts  to  be  the  case,  as  being  the  subject  of  this  high  religious 
state,  and  as  possessing  a  holy  heart  ? 

Madame  Guyon. — If  you  understand  by  a  holy  heart  one 
which  is  wholly  consecrated  and  devoted  to  God,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  deny  the  grace  of  God,  which  has  wronght  in  me, 
as  I  think,  this  great  salvation. 

Bossicet. — The  Saviour,  Madame,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
man  who  went  up  into  the  tenq)lc,  and  smote  upon  his  bosom, 
and  said,  *'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinnei." 

Madame  Guyon. — It  is  very  true,  Sir,  that  this  man  was  a 
sinner;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  he  prayed  that  Ciod  would  be 
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iiUMvit'iil  til  liini  ;  ami  (itnl,  who  is  a  hoaror  of  prayer,  did  not 
niiH'k  oitlior  liis  sornnvs  or  his  ])otitions,  but  granted  his  ro([iK'sl. 
1 1'  1  nmv  be  allowod  to  ppoak  of  niyself,  I  think  1  may  say,  tliat 
I  too  have  uttered  the  same  prayer;  I  too  have  smitten  upon 
my  bosom  in  tlie  deep  anguish  of  a  rebelHous  and  convicted 
spirit.  1  can  never  forget  it.  Months  and  years  witnessed  the 
teal's  whidi  1  shed  ;  but  deliverance  came.  My  wounds  were 
healed  ;  my  teal's  were  dried  uj) ;  and  my  soul  was  crowned, 
and  1  think  1  can  say  with  thankfulness,  is  now  crowned  with 
purity  and  peace. 

Bossuct. — There  are  but  few  persons  who  can  exi)rc83  them- 
selves so  strongly. 

Madame  Guyon. — 1  regret  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  faith.  Men  pray  to 
God  to  be  merciful,  without  believing  that  He  is  willing  to  be 
merciful ;  they  pray  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  for  full  sancti- 
fication,  without  believing  that  provision  is  made  for  it ;  and 
thus  insult  God  in  the  very  prayer  which  they  ofler.  Can  it  be 
l)0ssible,  that  one  like  youiself,  who  has  studied  the  Scriptures 
so  long  and  so  profitably,  can  doubt  of  the  rich  provisions  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  matter ;  and  deny,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the 
saints  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  any  of  them  have  been 
sanctified  ? 

Bossuet. — I  am  not  disposed,  Madame,  to  deny,  that  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  when  jiroperly  understood,  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  cannot  forget  the  rich  examples 
which  are  found  in  a  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  in  a  St,  Theresa,  and 
in  the  celebrated  Catharines.  But  I  cannot  deny,  that  I  am 
slow  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  great  blessing  in  individual 
cases.  The  evidence  should  be  very  marked.  This,  j'ou  will 
admit,  is  a  proper  precaution.  And  conceding  that  the  pro- 
mises of  God  are  adequate  to  these  great  results,  and  admitting 
the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  I  must 
still  offer  inquiries  which  involve  very  serious  doubts  in  ic- 
lation  to  some  of  its  aspects,  as  they  are  presented  in  your 
wii  tings. 

Madame  Chiyon. — I  have  always  been  ready,  Sir,  to  confess 
my  ignorance;  and  having  no  system  to  maintain,  and  no  object 
,to  secure,  separate  from  the  doing  of  God's  will  and  the  mani- 
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lestatiou  of  His  glory,  I  have  uo  reluctance  in  subniiUiiig  what 
I  have  i^aid  to  your  correction. 

Bossuet. — In  looking  over  the  manuscript,  which  gives  some 
account  of  your  own  personal  history,  in  which  I  have  generally 
been  interested  and  satisfied,  I  was  somewdiat  surprised  to  see, 
that,  in  a  certain  passage,  you  speak  of  yourself  as  the  woman 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  recollect  that  there  is  something  of  this 
kind.  As  I  read  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  speaks 
of  the  woman  who  fled  into  the  wilderness,  I  must  confess,  as  I 
thought  of  myself  as  driven  from  place  to  place  for  announcing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  it  did  seem  to  me,  that  the  expres- 
sions might  be  applied,  not  as  x>vophctic  of  me,  hut  as  iUustrative 
of  my  condition.  There  are  some  things  in  the  account  of  my 
life  which  probably  are  of  no  consequence,  and  would  not  have 
been  written,  had  it  not  been  for  the  urgency  of  my  confessor, 
who  required  eveiything  to  be  inserted. 

Bossuet. — I  am  willing  to  accept  your  explanation  in  this 
particular  entirely,  and  will  proceed  now  to  some  things  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  essential.  It  is  not  merely  my  object  to  criti- 
cise, but,  in  part  at  least,  to  obtain  explanations,  that  I  may 
understand  the  subject  more  fully,  and  know,  in  the  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed,  what  course  it  is  proper  to  take.  You 
will  excuse  me,  therefore,  for  asking  in  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry, 
what  you  mean  by  being  in  the  state,  which  is  variously  deno- 
minated the  state  of  holiness,  of  pure  love,  and  of  Oiuistian 
perfection  ? 

Mada/ue  Guyon. — This  question  might,  I  suppose,  be  answered 
in  vaiious  ways.  But  as  some  of  these  terms,  in  their  ap[)lica- 
tion  to  human  natm-e,  are  in  some  degree  odious,  and  are  at 
least  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  I  will  say  here,  that  I  under- 
stand, by  being  in  the  state  to  which  you  refer,  nuich  the  same 
thing  as  I  understand  by  being  in  the  state  of  entire  self-renun- 
ciation. He  who  is  nothing,  he  who  is  lost  to  himself,  he  who 
is  dead  to  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  strength,  and  who,  in 
the  renouncement  of  his  own  life,  lives  in  God's  life,  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  holy  man  ;  and,  in  a  mitigated  sense  of  the 
term,  may  i)erhaps  be  called  a  perfect  man.  True  lowliness  of 
spirit,  as  1  have  now  cxpluined  it.  acci'iiipanied  by  such  failh  in 
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(toil  as  \^ill  su|)[ily  the  notliiii^iiess  of  the  creature  from  the 
diviiK'  tnliu'ss,  iiivulves  (he  leiuhiij;  idea  of  wliat,  in  experimental 
writoif5.  is  ilenominated  Christian  perfection.  Perhaps  some 
other  name  woukl  express  it  as  well. 

Jiossucf. — I  am  s;lad  to  find,  Madame,  that  you  entertain 
such  views  of  Christian  perfection  as  are  consistent  witli  lowli- 
ness of  spirit.  The  Saviour  Himself  .says,  " //e  that  is  least 
among  i/oii  all,  the  s((mc  shall  he  great."  And  the  Apostle  to 
the  (iontiles,  eminent  as  he  was  in  sanctity,  describes  hiniself  as 
the  "  least  of  the  apostles."  (Luke  ix.  48  ;  1  Cor.  xv,  9.)  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  eminently  holy  persons  feel  their  depend- 
ence and  nothingness  more  entirely  than  others. 

But  is  it  a  mark,  Madame,  of  Christian  lowliness  to  disregard 
the  principles  and  practices  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  many  ages  ?  In  your  Short  Method  of 
Prayer  there  are  some  expressions  which  seem  to  imply,  that 
the  austerities  and  mortifications  which  are  practised  in  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  necessary. 

Madame  Guijon. — I  admit  that  my  views  and  practices  differ 
in  this  particular  from  those  of  some  other  persons.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  now,  with  tlie  views  I  have  of  the  power  and 
applications  of  faith,  attach  that  im})ortance  to  austerities  and 
})ractices  of  physical  mortification,  which  I  once  did.  My  view 
now  is  this.  Physical  sufferings  and  mortifications,  which  tend 
to  bring  the  appetites  into  subjection,  and  to  restore  us  in  that 
respect  to  harmony  with  God,  arc  of  great  value ;  they  are  a 
part  of  God's  disciiiline,  which  He  has  wisely  instituted  and 
rendered  operative  in  the  })resent  life :  but  then  they  should 
not  be  self-sought  or  self-inflicted,  but  should  be  received  and 
submitted  to,  as  they  come  in  the  course  of  God's  })rovidence. 
In  other  words,  crosses  are  good ;  our  rebellious  nature  needs 
them  ;  not  tliose,  however,  which  are  of  merely  human  origin, 
but  tliose  which  God  Himself  makes  and  imposes. 

Bossuet. — I  am  dou])tful  whether  your  views  on  this  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  satisfactory.  But  we  will  leave  them 
for  the  present,  to  be  further  examined,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
time. 

I  might  ask  again.  Is  it  consistent  with  Christian  humility, 
with  true  lowliness  of  s[iirit,  to  lay  down  the  principle,  as  I  find 
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you  have  done  in  the  work  entitled  The  Torrents,  that  souls 
in  the  highest  religious  state  may  approach  the  Sacramental 
Communion,  and  may  partake  of  the  sacred  element  which  is 
offered  in  it,  without  special  preparation  ? 

Madame  Guyon. — I  am  entirely  confident,  Sir,  that  the  highest 
religious  experience  is  not  opposed,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  opposed,  to  the  truest  humility.  I  say  further,  that  I  fully 
appreciate  the  great  importance  of  a  careful  and  thorough  pre- 
paration for  the  occasion  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  But  still  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  a  soul,  wholly  devoted  to  God  and  living 
in  the  divine  presence,  moment  by  moment,  if  it  should  be  so 
situated  as  not  to  enjoy  the  ordinaiy  season  of  preparatory  re- 
tirement and  recollection,  would  still  be  in  a  state  to  partake  of 
the  sacramental  element,  and  would  be  accepted  in  it.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  in  this  religious 
state,  to  conceive  of  what  I  now  say  ;  but  their  inability  of  per- 
ception does  not  alter  the  fact,  if  the  fact  be  such  as  I  suppo:^e 
it  to  be. 

Bossuet. — If  you  design,  Madame,  to  limit  the  remark  made 
in  The  Torrents  to  some  extreme  case  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
regarded,  I  suppose,  as  less  objectionable  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  I  have  no  other  desire  or  object  than  that  of  ascertaining 
what  is  true.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,  or  of  Pure  Love,  or  whatever  other  name 
may  be  given  to  it,  when  considered  in  its  general  form  ;  but  I 
have  serious  objections  to  particular  views  and  particular  forms 
of  expression  sometimes  connected  with  it.  I  find,  from  time 
to  time,  in  your  works,  modes  of  expression  which  strike  me  as 
peculiar.  Without  delaying,  therefore,  on  the  general  features 
of  the  doctrine,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  number  of  things  which  characterize  it,  in  part,  as  it  appears 
in  your  writings.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  find,  in 
expression  at  least,  what  strikes  me  as  very  peculiar,  that  you 
make  God  identical  icitli  events.  You  say,  in  nearly  so  many 
words,  particularly  in  the  work  entitled  The  Torrents,  that  to 
the  sanctified  soul  everything  which  exists,  with  the  exception 
of  sin,  is  God. 

Madame  Guyon. — In  reply  to  this  remark,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  doctrines  of  sancti- 
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fication  are  somotimos  errunoously  or  iniperfectly  ro[irosontcel  in 
consequence  of  tlie  iinpertection  of  lanj^uage.  As  they  are  the 
iloctrnios  of  a  life  whicli  is  ahnost  uni^novvn  to  the  worKl,  it  is 
l»ut  natural  that  tlioy  should  have  no  adequate  terms  and 
l)hi-ases  ;  so  that  we  readily  admit,  that  we  express  ourselves 
awkwardly  and  with  dilhculty.  Is  it  unreasonable,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  ask  the  favour  of  a  candid  and  charitable 
interpretation  ? 

]h>ssuv(. — I  admit,  ^Madame,  the  existence  of  the  dilHculty  to 
which  you  refer,  and  think  it  should  be  considered. 

Madame  Guyon. — With  this  concession  on  your  part,  I  pro- 
ceed to  admit  on  mine,  that  the  assertion,  taken  just  as  it  stands, 
namely,  that  every  event  is  God,  is  not  true  ;  even  when  made 
with  the  exception  of  those  things  which  are  sinful.  But  I  still 
affirm,  that  the  expression  has  a  definite  and  important  mean- 
ing to  the  truly  sanctified  soul.  Such  a  soul,  in  a  manner  and 
degree  which  ordinary  Christians  do  not  well  understand,  re- 
cognises the  fiict,  that  God  sustains  a  definite  relation  to  every- 
thing which  takes  place,  God  is  in  events  ;  and,  if  lie  is  the 
centre  and  controller  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  be  out  of  them. 
The  sanctified  soul  not  only  speculatively  recognises  the  relation 
of  God  to  events,  but  feels  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  brought  into 
a  practical  and  realized  communion  with  God  through  them. 
You  will  find  this  form  of  expression  in  the  writings  of  Catha- 
rine of  Genoa.  She  says,  that  everything  which  took  place  was 
God  to  her  ;  because  she  found,  in  a  sense  which  the  world  did 
not  and  could  not  understand,  that  God  was  in  everything. 

Bossuet. — I  notice  also,  as  another  illustration  of  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  your  writings  to  which  I  have  just  now  referred, 
tliat  you  sometimes  speak  in  them,  as  if  the  will  of  God,  as  well 
as  outward  events,  were  identical  with  God  Himself  I  think, 
Madame,  you  will  perceive  on  reflection,  that  such  statements, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  defence  of  them,  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  not  strictly  true. 
I  illustrate  my  meaning  thus.  We  always  use  the  term  man 
as  including  the  whole  of  man,  and  of  course  as  including  some- 
thinjr  more  than  the  mere  will  of  man.  In  like  manner  we  use 
the  term  God  as  expressive  of  the  whole  of  God,  His  intellect 
and  affections,  as  well  as  His  will.     So  that  to  speak  of  the  will 
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of  God,  which  is  but  a  part,  as  identical  with  God,  which  is  the 
whole,  is  necessarily  erroneous. 

Madame' Guy  on. — I  have  no  disposition,  as  I  should  not  have 
good  grounds  to  do  it,  to  object  to  the  correctness  of  your  re- 
mark. But  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  and  natm-ally  supposed 
that  I  should  be  understood  in  that  manner,  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  will  of  God  as  identical  with  God  Himself,  I  used  the 
terms  in  a  mitigated  or  approximated,  and  not  in  a  strict  or 
absolute  sense.  But,  while  1  make  this  concession,  I  am  still 
inclined  to  say,  in  this  case  as  in  the  other,  that  practically  and 
religiously  we  may  accept  the  will  of  God  as  God  Himself,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  some  practical  benefits. 

Certain  it  is,  that  God  is  manifested  in  His  will  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  We  can  more  easily  make  a  distinction  between  God 
and  His  power,  and  between  God  and  His  wisdom,  than  we  can 
between  God  and  His  ivill.  The  will  or  purpose  of  God,  in  a 
given  case,  necessarily  includes  something  more  than  the  mere 
act  of  willing :  it  includes  all  that  God  can  think  in  the  case, 
and  all  that  God  can  feel  in  the  case.  And  I  must  confess, 
that  the  will  of  God,  whenever  and  wherever  made  known, 
brings  out  to  my  mind  more  distinctly  and  fully  the  idea,  and 
presence,  and  fulness  of  God,  than  anything  else.  This  is  so 
much  the  case,  that,  whenever  I  meet  with  the  will  of  God,  I 
feel  that  I  meet  with  God ;  whenever  I  respect  and  love  the 
will  of  God,  I  feel  that  I  respect  and  love  God  ;  whenever  1 
unite  with  the  will  of  God,  I  feel  that  I  unite  with  God.  So 
that  practically  and  religiously,  although  I  am  awaie  that  a 
difference  can  be  made  philosopliically,  God  anil  the  will  of  God 
are  to  me  the  same.  Ho  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
loill  of  God,  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  God  Himself,  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  being  to  be.  The  very  name  of  God's  will  fills 
me  with  joy. 

Boss^iet. — I  notice  that  the  terms  and  phrases  which  you  em- 
ploy, sometimes  differ  from  those  witii  which  I  frequently  meet 
in  theological  writings.  And  perhaps  the  reason,  which  you 
have  already  suggested,  explains  it  in  part.  But  still,  I  repeat, 
they  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  to  lead  into  error;  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant.  You 
sometimes  describe  what  you  consider  the  hidiest  state  of  reli- 
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^ious  oxporioiuv  iis  ;i  stuti'  of  juiKsin'///  ;  ami  at  oilier  times,  I 
believe,  sju-ak  oi'  it  as  pa:<i<ivcli/  active.  I  coiiless,  IMadanie, 
that  I  am  afraid  of  expressions  whicli  I  do  not  fully  understand, 
and  whieh  have  the  aiipearanoe  at  least  of  being  somewhat  at 
variance  with  man's  moral  agency  and  accountability. 

Madame  (I'liifon. — I  am  not  surprised,  Sir,  at  your  reference 
to  these  exiiressions  ;  and  still  1  hardly  know  what  other  ex- 
pressions to  em]>loy.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain.  In  the  early 
periods  of  man's  religious  experience,  he  is  in  what  may  be  called 
a  mixed  life  ;  sometimes  acting  from  God,  but  more  frequently, 
until  he  has  made  considerable  advancement,  acting  from  him- 
self. His  inward  movement,  until  it  becomes  corrected  by 
divine  grace,  is  self-originated,  and  is  characterized  by  that 
perversion  whicli  belongs  to  everything  coming  from  that 
source.  But  when  the  soul,  in  the  possession  of  piu-e  or  per- 
fect love,  is  fully  converted,  aud  everything  in  it  is  subordi- 
nated to  God,  then  its  state  is  always  either  passive,  or  passively 
active. 

But  I  am  willing  to  concede,  which  will  perhaps  meet  your 
objection,  that  there  are  some  reasons  for  preferring  the  term 
passivclij  active  ;  because  the  sanctified  soul,  although  it  no  longer 
has  a  will  of  its  own,  is  never  strictly  inert.  Under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  cases,  there  is  really  a  distinct  act  on  the  part 
of  the  soul,  namely,  an  act  of  co-oj)eration  loiili  God  ;  although, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  a  simple  co-operation  with  what  now  is,  and 
constitutes  the  religious  state  of  submissive  acquiescence  and 
patience ;  w^hile  in  others  it  is  a  co-operation  with  reference  to 
what  is  to  be,  and  implies  future  results,  and  consequently  is  a 
state  of  movement  and  performance. 

Bossuet. — I  think,  Madame,  I  understand  you.  There  is  a 
distinction,  undoubtedly,  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,  which  you 
have  just  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  term  passively  active  will  apply 
to  both  of  them,  I  think  it  is  to  be  preferred.  You  use  this 
complex  teiTn,  I  suppose,  because  there  are  two  distinct  acts  or 
operations  to  be  expressed,  namely,  the  act  of  preparatory  or 
prevenierd  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  co-operative  act  on 
the  part  of  the  creature  ;  the  soul  being  passive,  or  mei'ely  per- 
ceptive, in  the  former;  and  active,  although  always  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  leading,  in  the  other. 
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3Iadame  Guyon. — That  is  what  I  mean,  Sir  ;  and  I  feel  obh'ged 
to  you  for  the  explanation. 

Bossuet. — Is  your  doctrine,  then,  in  this  particular,  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  antecedent  or  prevenient  grace,  which  we 
generally  find  laid  down  in  theological  writers,  and  which  implies, 
in  its  application,  that  there  is  no  truly  good  act  on  the  part  of 
the  soul,  except  it  be  in  co-operation  with  God  ? 

3Iadame  Guyon. — I  do  not  know  that  the  difference  is  great ; 
perhaps  there  is  none  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  theological  writers. 

Bossuet. — Would  it  not  be  desirable,  Madame,  that  those  who 
exercise  the  function  of  public  teachers,  should  have  such  an 
acquaintance  ?  As  women  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  through 
with  a  course  of  theological  education,  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  dispense  with  public 
missions,  till  they  are  in  a  situation  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
higher  intellectual  culture. 

Madame  Guyon. — I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  that  your  remark  is 
well  meant.  The  want  of  such  qualifications  as  those  to  which 
you  refer,  has  frequently  been  with  me  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration, and  of  some  perplexity.  Nevertheless  I  sincerely 
believe,  that  it  is  God  who  has  given  me  a  message,  in  an  humble 
and  proper  way,  to  my  fellow-beings  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  its 
imperfect  utterance.  But,  in  His  great  wisdom.  He  sometimes 
makes  use  of  feeble  instruments.  And  I  have  thought,  as  He 
condescended,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  employ  a  dumb  animal 
to  utter  His  truth.  He  might  sometimes  make  use  of  a  woman 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Bossuet. — I  merely  refer  to  the  subject,  without  wishing  to 
press  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  which  would  imply 
a  limitation  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God. 

Another  thing  which  I  have  noticed  in  your  writings  is  this. 
You  speak  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  unselfish  or  pure  love, 
which  I  suppose  you  regard  as  the  highest  religious  state,  as 
contemplating  the  pure  Divinity  ;  implying  in  the  remark  that 
they  contemplate  God  in  a  different  way  from  what  is  common 
with  other  Christians. 

Madame  Guyon.— Wh-dt  I  mean  is  this.  Tiicrc  are  two  ideas 
of  God  ;  the  comi'Licx,  and  the  simple  or  pruMARV.     In  thcoidor 
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III' nu'iital  (K'voloj)inoiit,  tlio  oomplox  is  liist ;  hiiL  in  tlio  order 
of  iiiitinv,  the  siin)>Io  or  priiiuiry  idcji  is  (ir«t.  The  complex  ideji 
is  that  which  eiuhraees  Ciioil,  not  so  iiuich  in  Ilimselt"  as  in  His 
attrihutos,  —  Jlis  power,  wistk)ni,  goodness,  and  truth.  Tlie 
heginneis  in  the  rehgions  Hfe  arc  very  apt  to  stop  and  rest  in 
this  idea  ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  lose  hy  it.  To  think  of 
Gods  power,  making  His  power  a  distinct  and  special  snhjcct  of 
attention,  iti  iiol  io  Ihink  o/(ro<f.  To  think  of  God's  henevolence 
also,  in  this  speeitic  and  intlividualizing  manner,  is  not  to  think 
of  God  ;  but  is  merely  to  think  of  a  certain  attribute  which 
pertains  to  Him.  It  is  well  understood,  1  suj)[)Ose,  that  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  matter,  in  distinction  from  the  attributes  of 
matter  ;  and  that  we  may  form  an  idea  of  mind,  in  distinction 
trom  the  attributes  of  mind  ; — a  notion  or  idea,  wdiieh  is  simple 
and  nndetinable,  it  is  true,  but  which  has  a  real  existence.  And 
in  like  manner  we  may  form  an  idea  of  God,  in  distinction  from 
the  attributes  of  God.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  do  this,  but  it 
is  impos:<ible  not  to  do  it,  on  the  appropriate  occasions  of  doing 
it.  The  very  idea  of  an  attribute  implies  an  idea  of  a  subject 
to  which  the  attribute  belongs.  To  speak  of  tlie  attributes  of 
the  human  mind  or  of  Gud,  independently  of  the  idea  of  such 
mind  or  of  God  considered  as  distinct  from  such  attributes,  would 
be  an  absurdity.  There  are  two  ideas  of  God,  therefore ;  the 
one  of  God  as  a  subject,  the  primary  idea,  which  is  simple  and 
undefinable  ;  the  other  of  God  as  a  combination  of  separate 
divine  attributes,  which  is  complex,  and  is  consequently  suscep- 
tible of  analysis  and  definition.  God,  revealed  in  the  first  idea, 
and  considered,  not  as  a  mere  congeries  of  attributes,  but  as  the 
subject  or  entity  of  such  attributes,  is  what  I  call,  and  I  think 
not  without  some  reason,  the  Pure  Divinity.  Persons  in  the 
sanctified  or  unitive  state,  in  distinction  from  the  meditative  or 
mixed  state,  geneially  receive  and  rest  in  God  as  develo[)ed  in 
the  first  or  primary  idea.  It  is  natural  to  them  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  not  more  natural  than  it  is  appropriate  and  profitable.  When 
they  depart  from  that  idea,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  indulge  in  meditative  and  discursive  acts,  which  tend  to 
separate  them  from  the  true  centre  ;  and  they  thus  lose  that 
consciousness  of  oneness  with  God,  which  they  have  when  their 
hearts  unite  with  Him  as  a  God  simple. 
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Bossuet — Permit  me  to  ask,  ]\Iadame,  whether  you  mean  in 
tliese  remarks  to  discourage  meditative  and  discursive  acts,  such 
as  are  imphed  in  an  analysis  and  due  consideration  of  the  divine 
attributes  ? 

Bladame  Guyon. — Not  at  all.  Such  acts  are  very  important ; 
but  they  have  their  appropiiate  place,  and  are  much  more  suited 
to  lower  states  of  experience  than  that  purified  and  contemplative 
state  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Bossuet. — The  distinctions  you  have  made,  and  the  explana- 
tions you  have  given,  although  not  obvious  without  considerable 
reflexion,  seem  to  me  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  But  I  must 
confess,  that  I  cannot  allege  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
experience  which  unites  the  soul  with  God  as  He  is  developed 
in  the  primary  or  elementary  idea. 

Bladame  Guyon. — I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss, 
when  I  say,  that  I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  thus  to  speak 
of  a  defect  of  personal  experience.  The  theology  of  the  head  is 
often  obscure  and  uncertain,  without  the  interpretation  of  the 
higher  theology  of  the  heart.  Tlie  head  sometimes  errs  ;  but  a 
right  heart  never. 

Bossuet. — I  hope,  Madame,  that  I  have  experienced  something 
of  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  arrived  at  what  you  and  other  writers  who  sympathize  with 
your  views,  call  the  fixed  state.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  one 
should  believe,  that  Christians,  however  devoted  they  may  be, 
will  arrive  at  a  state  in  the  present  life,  where  there  are  no 
vicissitudes,  and  where  there  is  perpetual  sunshine  ?  This  is 
another  point  on  wdiich  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
obtain  your  explanations. 

Madame  Gniyon. — In  using  this  form  of  expression  and  others 
like  it,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  said,  that  the  sanctified  soul  is  not 
characterized,  in  its  experience,  by  any  vicissitudes  whatever. 
But  still,  when  the  soul  has  experienced  this  great  grace,  tbo 
mind  is  comparatively  at  rest.  Is  a  fixed  state,  understanding 
the  terms  in  this  manner,  less  desirable  than  an  unfixed  state  ? 
Is  there  anytiiing,  wliich  is  to  be  especially  connnended  in  the 
changes,  in  the  alternations  of  energy  and  of  weakness,  of  faith 
and  of  unbelief,  wliich  characterize  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians ?  All  that  is  meant  by  the  fixed  state  is  a  state  wliich  is 
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estul>lislu>il,  wliirli  is  c  iiiipanifivfly  liiiu,  wliirli  is  based  mow 
upon  principle  lliaii  upon  loclin^,  iind  lives  more  by  iailh  llian 
by  omolion.  Those  who  live  by  faith,  who  see  God  ecpially  in 
the  storm  and  the  snnshine,  and  who  rejoice  ecpially  in  both, 
know  whal  1  mean  ;  while  those  who  do  not  thus  live,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  per])lexed. 

Bossiu'f. —  I  will  })roceed  now  to  menlion  one  thing,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  form  of  religious  experience,  which  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  special  notice.  Those  who  arrive  at  the  highest 
religious  st<ate  are  so  far  above  the  common  wants,  or  rather 
suppose  themselves  to  be  so  far  above  such  wants,  as  not  to  re- 
cognise and  urge  them  in  acts  of  snjijdication.  At  least,  such  is 
often  understood  to  be  the  fiict.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  to  you,  that  the  Scriptures  command  us  to  pray  always,  to 
l)ray  without  ceasing.  The  language  of  the  Saviour  is,  "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you." 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear,  that  prayer  is  a  thing  not  only  of 
perpetual  command,  but  of  perpetual  obligation. 

lifadame  Guyon. — I  am  pleased,  Sir,  tliat  you  have  introduced 
this  subject.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  it,  that  persons  who  have 
experienced  the  blessing  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  cease  to  pray, 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they  })ray  always. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  prayer  is  always  in  their  hearts,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  spoken.  We  sometimes  call  this  state  of 
mind  the  2y'>'0-Uer  of  silence.  It  is  perhaps  a  prayer  too  deep  for 
words  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  no  j^rayer. 
Do  you  state  your  difficulty  precisely  as  you  wish  to  have  it  un- 
derstood ? 

Bossuet. — It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  understand  what  prayer  is, 
unless  it  be  specific.  And  in  order  to  give  my  difficulty  a  precise 
shape,  I  will  attach  that  epithet,  and  say,  that  the  system  of 
present  sanctification,  or  pure  love,  seems  to  exclude  specific 
requests,  prayers  for  particular  things. 

Maflame  Guyon. — And,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  which  is  not  the 
case,  is  that  state  of  mind  to  be  thought  lightly  of,  which  does 
not  ask  for  particular  things  ? — which  says  to  the  Lord  conti- 
nually, I  do  not  ask  for  this  or  that,  I  have  no  desire  or  petition 
for  anything  in  particular,  but  desire  and  choose  for  7ny self  only 
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ivhat  God  desires  and  chooses'^  I  admit  that  this,  in  general, 
is  the  state  of  mind  in  those  who  have  experienced  the  hlessing 
of  a  perfectly  renovated  life.  As  a  general  thing,  their  state  of 
mind  is  one  of  praise  rather  than  of  petition.  They  have  asked, 
and  they  have  received.  If,  at  a  given  time,  they  ask  for  nothing 
more,  ask  for  nothing  in  particular,  it  is  hecause  they  are  full  now. 

It  is  well  to  state,  perhaps,  that  persons  in  this  state  of  mind 
cannot  easily  separate  God's  will  from  ivJiat  now  is.  What  God 
gives  them  now,  He  ivills  to  give  them  now ;  and  in  that  will, 
which  always  excludes  sin,  hut  often  permits  temptation  and 
suffering,  they  are  satisfied  ;  they  want  nothing  more  ;  they  rest. 
They  experience  in  themselves  the  fulfilment  of  those  blessed 
directions  of  the  Saviour,  which  none  but  a  holy  heart  can  fully 
receive  and  appreciate  : — 

"  Wlierefore,  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or, 
what  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clotlied  .^  (for 
all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek ;)  for  your  heaveidy  Father 
knoweth  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself." 

In  these  words  there  is  to  my  mind  a  divine  meaning,  such 
as  the  world  does  not  understand.  Take  my  own  situation,  my 
own  case.  My  wants  are  already  supplied,  richly,  abundantly, 
and  running  over.  What  have  I,  then,  to  ask  for  ?  What  can 
I  ask  for  when  my  soul  rests  in  God,  and  is  filled  with  the  ful- 
ness of  God  ;  and  when  He  leaves  me  neither  time  nor  strength 
for  anything  but  to  receive  His  favours,  and  to  bless  Him  ? 

Bossuet. — AVill  you  permit  me  to  ask,  in  connexion  with  one 
of  your  remarks,  whether  you  mean  literal  fulness  ? 

Madame  Guyon. — I  do  not  know.  Sir,  that  I  understand  the 
precise  import  of  your  question. 

Bossuet. — I  am  led,  Madame,  to  ask  the  question,  by  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  suggested  by  your  expressions.  In  reading  your 
Life,  I  notice  that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  you  speak  of 
such  efi'usions  of  grace,  that  your  very  physical  system  dilated, 
as  it  were,  and  enlarged  with  them,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  relieve  yourself  by  some  readjustments  of  your  apparel. 
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Afiidium  (f  1(1/0)1. —  1  ivcollcc't  tliuL  tiicro  wiis  ii  lime  in  my  iv- 
lis];itms  oxperii'nco,  wlion  my  emotions  were  so  strong,  that  my 
physical  system  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  very  much  affected ; 
so  much  so,  that  1  obtained  some  relief  in  the  way  which  you 
have  mentioned.  And  as,  in  writing  my  Life,  my  religious 
director  required  me  to  ho  very  i)articular  and  to  write  every- 
thing, I  thought  myself  bound  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
which  you  allude.  Nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  very 
astonishing  in  the  fact,  or  inipn)])er  in  the  statement  of  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  remarkable  etfects  are  sometimes  ])roduccd 
upon  the  physical  system  by  excited  natural  emotions,  as  well 
as  by  those  which  are  religious.  I  was  quite  overcome,  I  well 
recollect ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  my  friends  to  render  me  some 
assistance  in  such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  proper  and  best ; 
but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  do  not  consider  emo- 
tive excitement  as  always  identical  with  true  religious  experience, 
and  still  less  with  the  highest  kind  of  experience.  Great  phy- 
sical agitation,  originating  in  strong  emotions,  is  generally  con- 
nected, either  directly  or  indiiectly,  either  at  the  time  or  at  some 
antecedent  period,  with  a  high  degree  of  inward  resistance.  'But, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  experience,  all  such  resistance  is  taken 
away ;  tlie  whole  soul  is  in  harmony  both  with  itself  and  with 
God  ;  and  thei'e  is  quietness,  such  as  the  world  does  not  know  ; 
a  great  inward  and  outward  calm, 

Bossuet. — This  is,  in  part,  a  digression.  Let  us  return  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  were  speaking.  We  were  speaking  upon 
prayer.  If  I  undei'stand  you,  your  soul  rests :  that  is  the  term 
you  employ.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  satisfied  with  what  it  now  has 
in  God  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  pray  for  in  2)cirticulai\ 

Madame  Guyon. — I  think  the  term  rest  expresses  this  state 
very  well.  It  is  the  rest  of  faith.  But  such  a  state  does  not 
exclude  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  the  sanctified  soul  is,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  sanctification,  the  continual  subject  of  that  prayer 
which  includes  all  other  prayer,  namely.  Thy  ivill  he  done. 
When  tlie  whole  Chui'cli  can  utter  that  prayer  with  one  heart 
and  a  true  hoait,  the  world  will  be  renovated.  I  wish,  however, 
to  correct  what  may  perhaps  be  an  error  in  your  view  of  the 
subject. 

This  la-ayei-,  in  which  the  holy  soul  rests,  as  in  its  pleasant 
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and  perpetual  home,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  si^ecijic 
prayer.  God,  who  has  a  regard  to  our  situation  and  to  the 
relations  w^e  sustain,  and  who  has  the  control  of  the  mind  that 
has  given  all  up  to  Himself,  does  not  fail  to  inspire  the  conse- 
crated soul  with  specific  desires  appropriate  to  times,  places,  and 
persons,  though  always  in  suhordination,  as  they  ought  to  he,  to 
His  holy  will. 

Bossuet. — You  will  notice,  that  it  is  not  so  much  my  object 
to  criticise  your  explanations,  as  to  receive  them  ;  and,  where  I 
do  not  regard  them  as  entirely  satisfactory  at  present,  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  future  meditation.  I  proceed,  then,  to  say 
without  any  further  remarks  on  the  matters  which  have  already 
been  suggested,  that  the  state  of  mind  which  you  advocate  is 
supposed  to  lead  to  inaction. 

Madame  Guijon. — I  do  not  readily  see.  Sir,  how  such  a  state- 
ment could  well  apply  to  myself,  who  have  hardly  known, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  my  mind,  what  it  is  to  rest  outwardly 
and  physically. 

Bossuet. — I  think,  Madame,  it  will  not ;  but  such  an  impres- 
sion could  hardly  arise  without  some  foundation  for  it.  And  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
valence of  an  idea,  which  is  certainly  an  unfavourable  one. 

Madame  Gnyon. — The  foundation,  Sir,  of  this  idea  is  in  the 
fact,  I  suppose,  that  the  truly  holy  soul  ceases  from  all  action, 
which  has  its  origin  in  merely  human  hnpidse.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  souls,  which  are  in  this  state,  that  they  move  as  they  are 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  (Rom.  viii,  14.)  They 
move,  therefore,  in  God's  order ;  neither  falling  behind  by  in- 
dolence, nor  precipitated  by  impetuosity.  They  move  in  God's 
Spirit,  because  they  are  sustained  by  faith ;  benevolent,  just, 
immutable  in  their  purpose,  so  far  as  immutability  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  anything  that  is  human,  but  always  without  violence. 
Such  sometimes  appear  to  be  inactive,  because  their  action  is 
without  noise.  But  they  are  God's  worlcmen  ;  the  true  builders 
in  His  great  and  silently  rising  temple  ;  and  they  leave  an  im- 
pression, which,  although  it  is  not  always  marked  and  observable 
at  the  time,  is  deep,  operative,  and  enduring.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  I  think  we  may  say,  that  they  are  formed  in  the  divine 
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likeness.  (u>d  is  tlic  ;;ro;it.  opiMalur  ol'  the  imivevso  ;  hut  wliiit 
Ho  (loos,  is  <;onor;illy  clone  in  sileiioe.  Tlio  true  king-doin  of  Clod 
comos  "without  ohsorvtition." 

Bossud. — I  will  not  pursue  these  inquiries  farther  at  present, 
except  in  i>ne  particular.  Theie  are  some  exi)ressions,  Madame, 
in  your  wriliu'^s, — and  it  is  the  same,  1  sui)pose,  in  other  writ- 
ings of  a  similar  character, — which  seem  to  imply  the  extinction 
of  all  desire.  Man  is  a  perceptive  and  sentient  being;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  extinction  of  all  desire,  so  far  from 
rendering  him  more  religious,  would  render  him  a  brute. 

^f(lda)uc  Gnyon. — This  dilliculty  is  almost  identical  with  one 
which  has  already  been  considered;  still  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  it  a  separate  notice.  I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  those  who 
have  gained  the  inward  victoiy,  very  frequently  sjjcak  of  the 
extinction  of  desire  as  a  characteristic  of  this  state,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  it.  How  can  those  desire,  who  already  have  every- 
thing ?  How  can  those  be  in  want,  w-ho  are  already  full  ?  But 
I  sujipose  that  their  meaning  is,  and  can  be,  only  this.  They 
have  lost  all  natural  or  unsanctified  desire.  They  do  not  desire 
anything  in  themselves  and  of  themselves;  anything  out  of  God, 
in  the  sense  of  being  in-espective  of  His  will. 

Bossnef. — Why,  then,  do  they  not  say  what  they  mean  ?  The 
form  of  expression,  as  we  frequently  tind  it,  is  certainly  a  pecu- 
liar one. 

Madame  Guyon. — In  the  first  place.  Sir,  if  their  meaning  is 
understood  as  I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  he  by  most  persons, 
the  more  concise  expression  is  the  preferable  one.  But  there  is 
perhaps  a  special  reason  for  their  expressing  themselves  in  the 
manner  they  do.  The  state  in  which  they  are  is  not  only  one 
of  right  or  sanctified  desire,  bat  of  very  strong  faith.  Their 
faith  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  believing,  that  everything  in 
their  situation,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  is  in  accordance  with 
God's  will,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Consequently  all  their 
desires  are  met,  and  perfectly  met,  in  the  occurrences  of  each 
moment ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  so  perfectly  but  so  quickly, 
that  the  desire  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  are  not  very  dis- 
tinct in  the  consciousness,  but  seem  to  be  mingled  together ;  so 
much  so  that  the  person  does  not,  in  general,  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  desire.     Hence  it  is  natural  for  such  persons. 
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for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  all  unsanctified  desires  are  in 
reality  dead,  to  speak  of  their  being  without  desire.  In  this 
manner  the  expressions  originate. 

A  number  of  other  topics  were  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation.  One  was  the  transmission  of  divine  grace  from 
herself  to  others,  which  she  had  spoken  of  in  her  writings,  as  if 
it  were  a  perceptible  or  sensible  transmission  ;  adding  that  the 
divine  power  or  influence,  which  was  transmitted  through  her- 
self as  an  instrument,  retui'ued  back  with  all  its  blessedness  into 
her  own  soul,  when  it  was  not  received  by  others.  The  difficulty 
in  these  passages  of  her  writings  is,  that  she  describes  things  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  and  not  as  they  really  are ;  and  thus  gave  to 
the  spiritual  operation  a  sensible  or  material  chai-acter,  which  is 
not  appropriate  to  it. 

When,  for  instance,  she  was  in  the  company  of  persons  seri- 
ously disposed,  but  still  without  religion,  her  mind  was  not  only 
prayerful,  but  sad  and  burdened  on  their  behalf.  When  she 
witnessed  in  these  persons  a  disposition  to  receive  the  truth,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  yielding  and  changing  spirit,  she  at  once 
experienced  relief  in  her  own  mind  ;  her  prayer  was  answered  ; 
the  burden  was  removed.  So  that  apjjarently^  and  looking  at 
the  subject  in  the  merely  human  light,  something  seemed  to 
pass  sensibly  and  literally  from  herself  to  others.  And  describ- 
ing the  thing  according  to  the  ajjpearance,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  fact,  she  justly  gave  occasion  for  the  inquiries  and 
criticisms  of  Bossiiet. 

Another  matter  of  inquiiy  was  this.  While  she  freely  spoke, 
when  occasion  rendered  it  proper,  of  the  subjection  of  her  natural 
selfish  life,  and  of  her  renovation  and  union  of  spirit  with  the 
divine  life,  there  were  some  passages  in  her  writings  which  Bos- 
snet  called  to  her  attention,  which  seemed  to  iuiply,  that  there 
was  such  a  want  of  anything  remarkable  in  her  state,  that  she 
found  it  difficult  to  describe  it  or  speak  of  it.  She  says,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  passage  of  her  Autobiography,  "  ]\[y  state  has 
become  simple,  and  without  any  variations.  It  is  a  profound 
anniliilation.  I  find  nothing  in  myself  to  whii-h  I  can  give  a 
name." 

She  explained  these  passages  by  saying,  that  they  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  comparative  sense.     Begiiincis  in  the  religious 
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lilo  arc  iKVi>s;uily  in([uisitivo,  uj^ilalfd,  active,  but  often  spas- 
modic and  varialilc  in  their  action,  and  lull  of  various  kiuds  of 
emotion.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  abnost  every  day  and 
Ijour  presents  something  in  their  experience,  which  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  notice  and  of  interesting  conversation.  But 
the  soul,  in  a  higher  state  of  experience,  has  reduced  the  multi- 
plicity and  agitations  of  nature  to  the  one  simple  i)rinciple  of 
union  with  God's  will.  It  is  united  to  God's  will  by  fiiith.  God 
is  immutable  ;  therefore  there  is  a  centre  of  rest. 

We  may  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  child, 
finiling  its  parents  out  of  the  house,  runs  about  with  great 
noise  ;  its  inquiries  and  cries  are  heard  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  but,  as  soon  as  its  parents  are  found,  it  sits  down  quietly. 
It  makes  less  noise,  but  it  has  more  peace ;  it  is  less  talked 
about,  but  it  is  more  hapjty. 

The  beginners  in  science,  in  the  mathematics  for  instance, 
advance  from  step  to  step  with  great  effort.  Their  efll)rts  attract 
notice,  because  they  are  made  in  various  ways,  antl  under  a 
variety  of  motives  and  excitements.  When  they  miss  in  their 
calculations,  they  are  depressed  with  sorrow.  When  they  aie 
successful,  and  find  their  problems  fully  solved,  they  run  to  tell 
their  neighbours,  and  sometimes  shout  with  joy.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  great  masters  of  the  science,  a  Newton  for  instance. 
These  last,  while  they  are  inwardly  tlioughtful  and  operative, 
are  nevertheless  always  calm,  and  often  silent ;  because  they  are 
not  seekers  and  progresscrs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms, 
but  have  the  mathematics  in  themselves.  And  so  in  relation  to 
anything  else  ;  religion  among  other  things.  The  more  we  know 
and  possess  of  it,  the  greater  is  our  simplicity  and  rest  of  spirit. 

On  this  subject  Madame  Guyon  frequently  used  this  illustra- 
tion. All  fountains  and  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  the  ocean. 
They  oftentimes  flow  with  great  violence  ;  overcoming  obstacles, 
dashing  against  rocks,  but  foaming  and  rushing  around  them 
with  great  noise ;  but  when  they  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
mighty  ocean,  all  is  peaceful,  because  they  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  rest. 

It  was  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  such  illustrations  as  these, 
that  she  endeavoured  to  explain  her  own  state.  The  life  of  faith, 
when  faith  is  perfect,  is  a  veiy  simple  one.     The  principle  of 
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faith  is  to  tlie  soul,  considered  in  its  relation  to  God,  what  the 
principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  ph)- sical  universe  ;  uniting  all, 
harmonizing  all,  hut  always  without  confusion  and  noise,  and 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  operation. 

In  giving,  in  this  remarkahle  conversation,  some  account  of 
her  own  state,  she  uses  an  illustration  which  is  worthy  of  some 
notice,  although  I  am  not  sure,  that  it  is  in  all  respects  an  ap- 
propriate one.  Bossuet  was  examining  her  on  the  point  of  her 
inability  to  originate,  by  her  own  movement,  distinct  inward  acts. 
In  explaining  herself  on  this  subject,  she  said  that  the  truly 
purified  soul,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  temper  and  in  its  relations 
to  God,  seemed  to  her  to  be  like  the^J2«'e  loater. 

"  Nothing,"  she  says,  "  is  more  simple  than  water  ;  nothing  is 
more  pure.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
the  holy  soul.  But  this  is  not  all.  Among  other  things,  water 
has  the  property  of  yielding  readily  and  easily  to  all  impressions 
which  can  be  made  upon  it.  And  here  we  have  another  striking 
incident  of  resemblance.  As  water  yields  with  inconceivable 
readiness  to  the  slightest  human  touch,  so  does  the  holy  soul 
yield,  without  any  resistance,  to  the  slightest  touch  of  God  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  slightest  intimations  of  the  divine  will.  Again, 
water  is  without  colour  ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  all  colours.  So 
the  holy  soul,  colourless  in  itself,  reflects  the  hues,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  emanate  from  the  divine  countenance.  Again, 
water  has  no  form  ;  but  takes  the  form  of  the  vessels,  almost 
endless  in  variety,  in  which  it  is  contained.  So  the  holy  soul 
takes  no  position  or  form  of  itself,  but  only  that  which  God 
gives  it." 

And  these  statements  she  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  herself 
They  illustrated  the  state  of  her  own  soul.  Her  soul,  fulfilling 
its  mission  in  its  simple  co-operation  with  divine  grace,  had  no- 
thing of  itself.  It  had  its  form,  its  brightness,  and  its  movement 
in  God.  What  God  desired,  she  desired  ;  what  God  willed,  sh<3 
willed  ;  what  God  said,  she  said.  Her  business  was  co-operation, 
not  origination.  There  was  a  voice  in  her  spirit,  inaudible  but 
always  heard,  or  rather  inaudible  to  men,  but  always  heard  by 
Him  who  inspired  it,  which  responded,  in  harmony  with  all  holy 
beings,  with  a  universal  and  eternal  Amen. 

This  conference,  30lh  of  January  1694,  continiied  the  whole 
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attoriuton  aiul  evi'iiiiig.  We  luivc  nut  uiulcrtiikeu  to  repeat 
evorvtliing  which  was  prubahly  said  ;  but  have  detailed  enough, 
perhaps,  to  «^iYO  the  reader  a  i;eneral  and  correct  idea  of  the 
rehitive  position  and  views  of  tiie  two  parties.  It  was  a  trying 
day  to  Madame  Gnyon.  The  acute  and  discriminating  miud  of 
Bi>ssuet,  ft)rmed  to  grapple  with  the  most  dillicidt  subjects, 
subjected  her  to  an  exiuuination,  both  intellectually  and  reli- 
giously,  such  as  she  had  never  passed  throngh  before.  But  he 
had  (he  sivtisfaction  of  linding  her,  to  a  degree  beyond  his  anti- 
cipations, ready  to  acknowledge  where  she  was  wrong,  to  ex[)liiin 
where  she  was  obscure,  and  to  defend  herself,  beyond  the  ordinary 
power  either  of  man  or  woman,  where  she  knew  and  felt  herself 
to  be  right.  But  still  it  was  a  trying  season  to  her  ;  a  season 
which  required  quickness  of  thought,  entire  purity  of  intention, 
and  religious  patience. 

Bossuet,  who  had  been  an  instructor  of  princes,  was  no  stranger 
to  the  French  court,  and  to  the  presence  and  intercourse  of  polite 
and  courtly  men  ;  but  still  he  was  more  addicted  to  books  than 
to  society,  and  thought  more  of  arguments  than  of  manners.  He 
was  a  great  man,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  those  who  see 
things  out  of  their  relation  to  God ;)  but,  accustomed  to  the 
supremacy  of  his  intellectual  power,  he  was  apt  to  be  dictatorial 
and  rough  in  his  greatness.  And  this  ponderous  roughness  of 
manner,  which  corresponded  well  with  the  weighty  and  strong 
movement  of  his  intellectual  action,  was  but  little  conciliated 
and  softened  by  the  presence  and  the  finer  sensibilities  of  woman. 

Madame  Guyon  refers  to  this  peculiarity  of  Bossuet,  not  in 
the  way  of  complaint,  but  merely  in  explanation  of  what  she 
endured  in  this  and  some  subsequent  conferences.  "  He  was 
evidently,'"  she  says,  ''  unfavourably  affected  towards  me  by  the 
secret  efforts  of  some  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  we  met.  He  spoke  almost  with  violence,  and  very  fast, 
and  hardly  gave  me  time  to  explain  some  things  which  I  wished 
to  explain.  I  was  so  agitated,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by  his 
authoritative  and  apparently  dictatorial  manner,  that  I  entirely 
lost  my  recollection.  We  parted  from  each  other  very  late  in 
the  evening ;  and  I  returned  home  so  wearied  and  overcome 
with  what  had  passed  between  us,  that  I  was  sick  for  several 
davs." 
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Bossuet  seeins,  in  general,  notwithstanding  his  unfavourable 
prepossessions,  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  interview.  But 
there  were  some  things  in  her  writings,  or  in  what  she  said  at 
this  time,  which  he  did  not  yet  fully  understand.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  the  corresponding  inward  experience. 
"  The  light,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  This  is  as  true  of  the  partially 
sanctified  as  it  is  of  the  beginners  in  the  religious  life.  They 
sometimes  treat  lightly,  and  perhaps  entirely  reject,  the  problems 
of  sanctification  ;  because,  through  the  want  of  personal  expe- 
rience, they  do  not  comprehend  them. 

"  As  there  were  some  things,"  she  says,  "  which  he  could  not 
understand,  or  to  which  he  could  not  reconcile  himself,  I  wrote 
several  letters  to  him  after  this  interview,  in  which  I  endeavoured, 
in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  to  elucidate  these  difficulties.  He 
was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  long  letter  in  return  of  more  than 
twenty  pages,  from  which  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  he  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  newness  of  the  subject,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  impeifect  knowledge  he  had  of  the  interior 
ways  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  none  are  able  to  judge  except 
from  experience." 

I  am  aware,  that  this  suggestion  of  Madame  Guyon,  which 
implies  a  want  of  intellectual  perception  on  the  j^art  of  Bossuet, 
arising  from  a  want  of  inward  experience,  may  sound  strange  to 
those  whose  ftivourable  associations  with  that  distinguished  man 
have  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exceptions.  And  truth  i-equires 
us  to  Hay,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidences  of  a  serious  and 
consistent  life,  that,  if  he  was  eminently  learned  and  intellectual, 
he  was  also  decidedly  moral  and  religious.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  entirely  evident,  I  think,  that  he  would  have  understood 
and  appreciated  his  opponents  better,  particularly  Madame 
Guyon,  if  he  had  stood  in  the  same  rank  in  the  gradations  of 
inward  experience.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  philosophize 
correctly  on  the  natural  passions,  who  has  had  no  knowledge  of 
them  himself  And  it  is  the  same  in  religion.  In  order  to  de- 
scribe religion,  we  must  first  know  it ;  and  to  describe  it  and 
elucidate  it  in  its  different  degrees,  wc  must  know  it  in  those 
degrees.  And  it  was  in  connexion  with  such  views  as  thes'.', 
that  she  rcrpiesteil  Bosiiuet,  in  the  course  of  the  conference  be- 
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twoen   tlioin,   to  JiuIl^c   her   by   the   licait   lathur   than   by   the 
hetitl, 

A  short  time  after  this  interview  with  Bossnct,  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever.  It  continued  forty  days.  It  seemed  i)robable 
that  she  woidd  not  recover.  Her  soul  rested  calmly  in  God  ;  never 
more  so  than  when  the  great  change  ap[)cared  near  at  hand. 
She  wiv-^  enabled  to  dictate  a  few  letters,  to  be  sent  to  her  reli- 
gions friends.  In  them  she  expressed  the  earnest  prayer,  that 
"  (lod  would  fmish  in  those  to  whom  she  thus  wrote,  the  good 
work  whieli  lie  had  begun."  She  said,  "  if  she  had  been  the 
instrument  of  any  good  to  them,  she  was  merely  an  instrument, 
and  the  honour  belonged  to  God  alone  ;  and  it  was  her  prayer, 
that  He  might  fully  accomplish  and  i)rese)'ve  that  which  was  His 
own,  namely,  the  spirit  of  an  entire  renunciation  of  themselves. 
She  exhorted  them  to  bear  the  cross  patiently,  and  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  with  hearts  tilled  with  His  pure  love.  If  she  should  be  taken 
from  them  now,  she  wished  them  to  look  upon  it  as  an  event  illus- 
trating anew  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  ;  and  was  desirous, 
while  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  hearts  to  Him  as  tlui  source 
of  all  truth  and  all  good,  that  they  would  cease  to  think  of  her, 
and  would  let  her  pass  from  their  memory  as  a  thing  unknown." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

1695— Opposition  to  her  doctrines  continues — Louis  XIV.  appoints  three  conimis- 
sioners,  Bossuet,  De  Noailles,  and  Tronson,  to  examine  tliem — Their  character — 
Slie  prepares  and  lays  heforc  them  the  work  entitled  Justifications — Account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners — Exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Chevreusc 
from  the  meeting — Course  taken  by  Bossuet — She  has  interviews  suhscqnently 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Monsieur  Tronson — No  condemnation  passed 
upon  her  at  this  time — Of  the  articles  of  Issy — She  retires  for  a  time  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mary  in  Meaux — Her  remarks  ou  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  made 
against  her — A  Poem. 

Whatever  impressions  might  have  been  left  upon  the  mind 
of  Bossuet  by  these  conferences,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  public. 
Madame  Guyon  was  almost  universally  considered  as  the  teacher 
of  a  new  doctrine.  Her  character  was  assailed,  as  well  as  her 
doctrine.  She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  re- 
questing that  a  number  of  suitable  persons  might  be  selected, 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  judging  both  of  her  doctrine  and  her  morals  ; 
and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to  any  degree  of  con- 
finement and  restraint,  until  it  should  please  the  king  to  appoint 
such  persons. 

To  this  request  Madame  de  Maintenon  returned  an  answer 
to  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  instructed  to  inform  Madame 
Guyon,  that  she  had  laid  the  subject  before  the  king,  who  not 
only  approved  of  a  new  examination  of  her  writings,  but  thought 
tliat  persons  eminent  for  their  virtues  and  talents  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  occasion.  And,  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  he 
appointed  three  commissioners,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  Mon- 
sieur Tronson,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  and 
Monsieur  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  Chalons,  to  make  inquiries,  and 
to  do  what  they  thought  proper  in  the  case. 

The  persons  were  all  eminent  men.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons 
was  afterwards  appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  subsequently 
a  Cardinal.  The  Superior  of  St.  Sulpitius  was  a  man  eminent 
alike  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  Of  Bossuet  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak. 

Whether  we  consider  their  learning,  their  position  in  the 
Church,  or  their  general  character,  no  objection  could  reason- 
ably be  made  to  these  persons.  The  selection  of  such  distin- 
guished men,  was  itself  a  marked  tribute,  at  least  to  the  great 
intellectual  power  and  personal  influence  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Madame  Guyon  sent,  at  their  request,  the  manuscript  of  her 
Autobiography,  so  far  as  it  was  then  written,  her  book  on  Prayer, 
The  Torrents,  and  manuscript  Commentaries.  At  this  time  she 
prepared  with  great  labour  her  valuable  work,  entitled,  Justiji- 
cotions  of  the  Doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon.  In  this  work  she 
endeavours  to  sustain  and  justify  her  views,  by  quotations  from 
a  multitude  of  writers  on  experimental  religion ;  not  omitting 
even  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  She  sustains  herself,  in 
particular,  by  i-eferences  to  the  writings  of  St.  Dionysius,  Cassien, 
St.  Bernard,  John  Climacus,  Catharine  of  Genoa,  John  of  the 
Cross,  St.  Theresa,  Horny  Suso,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Gerson, 
Ruysbroke,  Thauler,  John  de  S.  Samson,  Ilarphius,  Blosius, 
Ruis  de  Montoya,  and  others. 

She  writes,  "  In  order  to  facilitate  the  examination  which  1 
expected  to  undergo,  and  to  spare  the  commissioners  as  much 
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time  atul  tii)ul»lo  as  1  couUl,  I  collocteil  together  a  j;reat  miinber 
of  jiivssjigos  out  of  approved  spiritual  writers,  for  the  purijose  of 
shewiuLT,  tliat  my  own  statements  and  views  were  in  accordance 
with  those  of  such  writers,  and  with  the  Holy  Hcriptures.  It 
was  a  large  work.  Having  written  it  out,  1  caused  it  to  be 
Iranscribod  on  separate  quires  of  paper,  and  sent  in  this  manner 
to  the  three  commissioners.  By  remarks  appended  to  these 
extracts,  I  endeavoured  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  and  obscure 
passages  in  Tuy  writings.  When  I  first  wrote,  the  troubles  in 
relation  to  Michael  de  IMolinos  had  nut  broken  out ;  so  that  1 
used  less  j)recaution  in  exi)ressing  my  thoughts  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  not  iuiagining  that  my  expressions  would 
be  turned  into  an  evil  sense.  This  work  was  entitled  the  Justi- 
fications. It  cost  me  fifty  days'  labour ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
sufficient  to  clear  up  and  establish  ray  case." 

The  lirst  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  appointed  in 
August  1694,  at  the  house  of  Bossuet.  Probably  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  in  Meaux.  At  the  appointed  time,  Madame  Guyon 
went  there,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse.  The  Bishop 
of  Chalons  came  also  ;  but  Tronson  was  sick,  and  did  not  come. 

Bossuet  was  not  at  home  when  they  arrived,  and  did  not 
come  till  some  hours  afterwards.  This  gave  Madame  Guyon  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  explain  her  sentiments  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  who  was  a  man  of  candour  as  well  as  piety.  He 
listened  kindly  and  patiently  to  her  remarks  ;  uniting  the  civility 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  Christian  with  a  sincere  disposition  to 
do  justice. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Bossuet  came  in.  After  a  little 
time  spent  in  general  conversation,  he  opened  a  packet,  appa- 
rently containing  papers  in  relation  to  their  meeting.  He  then 
turned  to  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  and  observed  that  the  affair, 
having  relation  to  matters  of  doctrine,  was  entirely  ecclesiastical ; 
and  as  the  decision  of  such  cases  belonged  exclusively  to  bishops, 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  one  who  was  not  a  bishop  to  be 
present.  The  presence  of  any  person,  not  a  memljer  of  the 
commission,  would  tend  to  interrupt  and  diminish  their  free- 
dom. The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  was  not  a  man  either  to  resist 
such  an  intimation,  or  to  be  offended  at  it,  and  very  readily 
withdrew. 
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Madame  Guyon  was  somewhat  affected  at  this  incident.  The 
general  principle  of  Bossuet  seemed  to  her  not  ap])licable  under 
the  present  circumstances.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  not 
60  much  to  settle  doctrines  for  the  Church,  as  to  estimate  and 
pronounce  upon  the  opinions  and  character  of  an  individual. 
And  recollecting  how  much  she  had  suffered,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  in  her  former  interviews  with  Bossuet,  she  thought 
she  needed  the  presence  and  assistance  of  some  one  who  under- 
stood both  her  character  and  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse, 
in  compliance  with  her  earnest  request,  had  kindly  consented  to 
render  his  aid.  De  Noailles  seems  to  have  had  no  objection  to 
his  being  present,  but  did  not  openly  advocate  it ;  Bossuet  was 
entirely  decided,  and  would  not  consent  to  it. 

"  I  was  greatly  surprised,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  at  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Duke.  I  must  confess  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  exclusion  seemed  to  me  rather  a  pretence,  than  a  reason 
assigned  in  good  faith.  I  could  not  but  think,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  was  unwilling  to  have  present  a  man  of  such  an  esta- 
blished character,  who  might  afterwards  be  a  witness  to  the 
world  of  what  passed  between  us.  Why  should  he  not  have 
been  there,  as  I  requested  him  to  be  ?  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  presence  of  a  person  so  eminent  in  the  world, 
so  famous  both  for  piety  and  learning,  so  greatly  interested  in 
the  clearing  up  of  these  matters,  that  both  he  and  others  might 
be  undeceived,  if,  against  my  intention,  I  had  instilled  notions 
into  them  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  ?  Such  a  witness 
might  have  served  to  confound  me,  if  I.  had  spoken  differently 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  me  speak.  lie 
might  have  been  undeceived  himself,  and  been  instrumental  in 
undeceiving  others,  if  in  these  peaceable  conferences  I  had  been 
convicted  of  errors.  This  was  one  of  the  things  })roposed  and 
anticipated,  when  the  measure  of  appointing  commissioners  to 
examine  me  was  first  suggested.  But  why  do  I  thus  allude  to 
subordinate  instruments,  as  disappointing  my  expectations  ? 
We  are  apt  to  look  at  men  and  at  men's  doings.  It  was  God 
ivho  did  not  permit  them." 

In  this  interview,  as  in  the  former  one  in  the  early  [)art  of 
the  year,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  Bisho})  of  Meaux  ex- 
hibited his  characteristic  vivacity  of  expression  and  manner;  so 
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mtu'h  so,  jis  soinetiinos,  in  tlie  oi)inioM  itf  Madame  Giiyon,  to 
violate  the  onlinary  rules  oi'  kiiulness  and  eivillty.  For  instance, 
she  obscn'es,  "  I  was  then  proceedinijf  to  sliew  the  bishop  that 
the  doctrines  in  my  writini^^s  were  in  conformity  with  those 
whieli  appear  in  other  api)roved  writers  on  inward  experience. 
He  replied  to  my  remarks,  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  my 
ignomuee.  And  not  satislied  with  distinctly  asserting  my  want 
of  knowledge,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  ridicule  upon  my  modes 
of  expression  ;  and  obviously  endeavoured  to  darken,  and  to 
turn  into  mere  jargon,  everything  which  I  said  ;  especially  when 
he  observed  that  Monsieur  dc  Noailles  began  to  be  touched  and 
affected  by  the  turn  of  our  conversation.  When  I  am  treated 
in  this  violent  manner,  I  am  apt  to  become  confused  and  for- 
getful. And,  accordingly,  1  thought  it  proper  to  drop  the  dis- 
course with  Bossuet,  and  said  nothing." 

"  De  Noailles,"  she  adds,  "  treated  me  with  all  possible  civility. 
When  I  directed  my  conversation  to  him,  he  took  the  pains  to 
write  down  some  of  my  answers.  Noticing  the  rough  manner 
of  Bossuet,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  ward  off  the  blows 
from  me,  as  much  as  he  could." 

After  this  conference,  she  aids,  "  I  went  to  see  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons  again.  I  found  him  alone,  and  had  a  free  conversation 
with  him.  Although  some  persons  had  tried  to  prejudice  him 
against  me,  he  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied,  and  repeated  several 
times  that  he  saw  nothing  which  required  to  be  changed,  either 
in  my  views  of  prayer,  or  in  anything  else.  He  suggested, 
however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it 
might  be  well  for  me  to  live  in  a  manner  as  retired  as  possible, 
but  that,  in  other  respects,  I  should  go  on  as  I  had  done ;  and 
said,  that  he  would  pray  to  God  to  augment  His  goodness 
towards  me." 

She  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  other  commissioner.  Monsieur 
Tronson.  It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  that  she  should 
visit  him  at  his  country  residence  at  the  village  of  Issy,  not  far 
from  Paris.  She  was  attended  there  by  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse. 
Unrestrained  by  that  agitation  and  confusion  of  spirit  which 
troubled  her  in  the  too  animated  and  violent  conversations  of 
Bossuet,  she  says,  "  I  conversed  with  Monsieur  Tronson  with  all 
the  freedom  imaginable.     He  was  very  particular  and  exact  in 
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his  examinations,  more  so  than  the  others.  Formal  questions 
were  put,  and  answers  corresponding  to  them  were  given,  which 
were  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  Dnke  of  Chevreuse.  When 
the  examination  was  completed,  the  Uuke  made  the  remark  to 
Monsieur  Tronsou,  '  You  cannot  fail  to  see,  Sir,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  evidences  of  her  sincerity  and  uprightness/  He  an- 
swered, '  I  feel  it  well/  And  that  expression,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  was  not  unworthy  of  this  distinguished  ser- 
vant of  God,  who  judged,  in  relation  to  the  matter  before  him, 
not  only  by  his  understanding,  but  by  the  feelings  of  Ids  heart. 
I  then  took  my  leave,  with  the  consolation  of  believing,  from 
his  appearance  at  least,  that  Monsieur  Tronson  was  well  satis- 
fied, although  a  forged  letter  against  me  had  been  sent  to  him/' 

Although  Bossuet  was,  in  general,  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ments and  explanations  which  were  made  in  his  previous  and 
private  interviews  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  was  not  entirely  so. 
There  were  some  things  in  which  the  parties  were  distinctly  at 
variance  with  each  other.  She  says  expressly,  in  reference  to 
what  took  place  at  those  interviews,  "  The  sincerity  of  spirit,  of 
which  I  made  a  profession,  did  not  allow  me  to  hide  from  him, 
that  there  were  some  things  in  which  I  could  not  obey  him, 
how  great  a  desire  soever  I  had  to  do  it."  And  at  the  present 
time  also,  and  after  these  more  recent  conferences,  they  did  not 
yet  fully  agree ;  perhaps  less  so  than  ever  before. 

But  such  were  the  favourable  sentiments  of  De  Noailles  and 
Tronson  towards  her,  that  no  condemnation  of  any  kind  was 
passed  at  this  time.  Still  tlie  public  voice,  generally  clamorous 
beyond  what  is  just,  was  not  silenced. 

"  After  these  successive  examinations,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
"  which  resulted  in  proving  nothing  against  me,  it  would  have 
been  a  natural  supposition  that  my  opposers  would  leave  me  at 
peace.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise.  So  far  from  being  })ropi- 
tiated,  either  by  the  defect  of  evidences  against  me,  or  by  the 
evidences  in  my  favour,  they  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  new 
energy  in  their  hostile  efforts.  Nothing  was  proved  ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  to  me  best  to  propose  to  him  to  put  myself 
for  a  time  under  his  more  immediate  inspection.  I  made  the 
offer  to  take  up  my  residence  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  in 
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soiMO  religions  lumso  or  i-oininimily,  in  onler  lliat  lio  iiiiglil. 
becomi'  tlio  ln'tttM-  !ici|uainte(l  with  \\\o.  He  scorned  pleased 
\\\t\\  the  plan,  and  jaoposed  that  1  should  become  for  a  time  a 
temporary  resident  or  boarder  in  the  Convent  of  St.  IMary,  in 
the  town  of  i\leaux.  Perhaps  bis  readiness  to  accept  tbis  pro- 
])osal  was  not  altogether  disinterested.  Supposing  tbat,  if  it 
were  carried  into  elfect,  it  would  tend  to  allay  the  existing 
excitement  and  alarm,  be  remarked  to  Mother  Elizabctb  Pick- 
ard,  the  prioress  of  the  convent  into  wbicb  I  entered,  tbat  it 
would  be  as  good  to  bira  as  tbc  Arclibishopric  of  Paris  or  a 
cardinal's  bat.  When  sbe  told  me  of  it,  I  replied,  God  will  not 
permit  bira  to  bave  either  the  one  or  the  otber." 

The  result  verified  tbe  remark.  It  seemed  to  the  commis- 
sioners, tbat  something  further  remained  to  be  done.  Tbe 
king,  at  least,  would  expect  something  more.  They  agreed, 
tberefore,  after  tbey  bad  finisbed  tbeir  business  witb  Madame 
Guyon,  to  continue  tbeir  meetings  for  tbe  purpose  of  consider- 
ing sucb  topics,  in  tbe  bopes  that  something  nugbt  be  agreed 
upon,  wbicb  should  furnish  a  common  basis  of  belief  and  action. 

On  account  of  tbe  ill  bealtb  of  Monsieur  Tronson,  tlieir  con- 
ferences were  continued  at  bis  country  residence,  in  tbc  village 
of  Issy.  Tbey  met  a  number  of  times.  The  result  of  tbeir 
deliberations,  wbicb  came  before  tbe  public  in  tbe  course  of  a 
few  moutbs,  was  the  document,  which  was  afterwards  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  debates  of  that  period,  under  the 
denomination  of  tbe  Articles  of  Issjj. 

These  celebiated  articles,  thirty-four  in  nnnd:)er,  indicate,  so 
far  as  tbey  go,  tbe  views  of  the  authors  of  tliera  on  the  subject 
of  PURE  LOVE,  which  was  tbe  expression,  at  tbat  period,  for  the 
highest  inward  experience.  Tbey  are  drawn  up  with  care,  and 
express,  in  a  manner  unexceptionable,  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
in  the  doctrines  of  a  holy  life.  If  tbey  are  defective,  it  is  not 
so  much  by  what  they  say,  as  by  what  tbey  leave  unsaid.  Tbey 
express  tbe  truth,  but  not  tbe  ivltole  trutb.  Tbat  is  to  say,  there 
are  some  points  in  inward  experience  wbicb  tbey  do  not  reach  ; 
nor  do  they  profess  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  bave  been  witb  this 
view  of  them,  tbat  Madame  Guyon  gave  her  assent  to  them, 
when  tbey  were  presented  to  her  some  time  after  tbis. 

Tbe  ancient  town   of  Meaux   is  situated  twenty-five  miles 
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north-east  from  Paris,  on  the  river  Marne.  For  that  place 
Madame  Gruyon  set  out  in  January  1G95,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  maid-servant,  La  Gautiere,  who  had  shared  in  her 
labours  and  travels  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  The  weather 
was  unpropitious,  the  season  severe.  The  conveyance  in  which 
they  travelled  became  involved  in  the  snows,  and  conld  not  at 
once  be  extricated  ;  so  that  they  were  detained  some  hours,  and 
suffered  ranch  from  the  cold. 

Being  obliged,  to  leave  the  carriage,  "  we  sat  upon  the  snow," 
she  says,  "  resigned  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  expecting  nothing 
but  death.  The  snow  melted  upon  our  garments  ;  and  both  of 
us,  the  girl  and  myself,  were  exceedingly  chilled ;  but  I  never 
had  more  tranquillity  of  mind.  My  poor  maid  was  also  entirely 
submissive  and  quiet,  although  we  saw  no  likelihood  of  any  one 
coming  to  our  succour,  and  were  sure  of  dying  if  we  remained 
there.  Occasions  like  these  are  such  as  shew  whether  we  are 
perfectly  resigned  to  God  or  not.  At  length  some  waggoners 
came  up,  who  with  difficulty  drew  us  through  the  dritt.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Meaux.  The  people  of 
the  convent,  who  had  received  some  notice  of  our  cominor,  had 
given  over  expecting  us,  and  had  retired  to  rest." 

After  considerable  delay,  the  nuns  were  called  up,  the  bishop 
was  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  they  were  formally  admitted. 

In  speaking  of  Bossuet,  Madame  Guyon  says,  "  He  had  his 
good  intervals,  but  he  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  personal  and 
interested  motives.  And  in  regard  to  myself,  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  persons  who  endeavoured  to 
excite  him  against  me." 

In  this  remark  she  probably  had  in  mind  an  observation 
said  to  have  dropped  from  him,  that  her  coming  to  Meaux  so 
promptly,  and  in  such  uncomfortable  weather,  was  a  mere 
artifice;  indicating  a  readiness  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes,  and 
to  take  a  proper  course,  which  did  not  really  exist. 

The  charge  of  ai-tifice,  oi'  rather  of  hypocrisy,  coming  from  a 
man  of  so  high  character,  naturally  arrested  her  attention.  It 
was  perhaps  a  false,  or  at  least  an  exaggerated  I'cport ;  but  she 
believed  it,  at  the  time,  to  be  true.  Siie  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  it  : — 

"  Those  men,  who  look  at  the  tree;  witli  an  evil  eye,  account 
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its  fruits  to  be  t'vil.  1  am  said  to  h^  cliargcd  with  being  a 
hypocrite.  But  hy  \vliat  evidence  is  the  charge  supported  ?  It 
is  certaiidy  a  strange  hypocrisy,  which  vohmtarily  spends  its  Hfe 
in  sullering ;  which  endures  the  cross  in  its  various  forms,  the 
cahimny,  the  poverty,  the  persecution,  and  every  kind  of  alHic- 
tion,  without  any  reference  to  worldly  advantages.  1  think  one 
has  uever  seen  such  an  hypocrisy  as  this  before. 

"  80  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  hypocrites  iiave  generally 
two  objects  in  view:  one  is  to  acquire  money,  the  other  is  to 
acquire  popularity.  If  such  are  the  leading  elements  involved 
in  hypocrisy,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  disclaim 
any  acquaintance  with  it.  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  would 
not  have  endured  what  it  has  been  my  lot  to  endure,  if  by  so 
doing  I  could  have  been  made  empress  of  the  whole  earth,  or 
have  been  canonized  while  living.  It  was  not  earth,  but  God, 
that  called  me.  I  heard  a  voice  which  I  could  not  disobey.  I 
desired  to  please  God  alone  ;  and  I  sought  Him,  not  for  what  He 
might  give  me,  but  only  for  Himself.  I  had  rather  die,  than  do 
anything  against  His  will.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  my  heart ; 
a  sentiment  which  no  persecutions,  no  trials,  have  made  me 
alter. 

"  It  is  true,  that  my  feeble  nature  has  sometimes  been  greatly- 
burdened.  Sorrows  have  come  in  upon  me  like  a  flood.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  All  thy  leaves  and  tliy 
hilloios  have  gone  over  me;  and  with  Jeremiah,  Thou  hast  caused 
the  arroiis  of  thy  quiver  to  enter  info  my  reins.  Being  accounted 
by  every  body  a  transgressor,  I  was  made  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  my  suffering  Saviour,  who  was  condemned  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  by  the  chief  priests,  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  the 
judges  deputed  by  the  Romans.  But  the  love  of  God  rendered 
my  sorrows  sweet.  His  invisible  hand  has  supported  me.  l^y 
purpose  has  remained  unchanged.  Happy  are  they  who  are 
sharers  with  Christ  in  suffering." 

THE  ACQUIESCENCE  OF  TURE  LOVE. 

[From  tlie  Translations  of  her  Poems  by  Cowper.] 

Love  !  if  thy  destined  sacrifice  am  T, 

Come,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 

Plunf^ed  in  thy  dejiths  of  mercy,  let  me  die 
The  death,  wliich  every  soul  that  lives,  desires. 
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T  watch  my  hours,  and  see  tlieni  fleet  awaj- ; 

The  time  is  long  that  I  have  languish'd  here ; 
Yet  all  my  thoughts  thy  purposes  obey, 

With  no  reluctance,  cheerful  and  sincere. 

To  me  'tis  equal,  whether  love  ordain 

M)j  life  or  death,  appoint  me  pain  or  ease  ; 
My  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  pain  ; 

In  ease  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 

One  good  she  covets,  and  that  good  alone, 

To  choose  thy  will,  from  selfish  bias  free  ; 
And  to  prefer  a  cottage  to  a  throne, 

And  grief  to  comfort,  if  it  pleases  thee. 

That  we  shonld  bear  the  cross  is  thy  command, 

Die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  self  no  more  ; 
Suffer,  unmoved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand  ; 

When  shipwreck'd  pleased,  as  when  upon  the  shore. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

1 695 — Sickness — Visited  by  Bossuet  at  the  convent — Singular  conversation  between 
them — Reference  to  a  sermon  of  Bossuet — Madame  Guyon  receives  recommenda- 
tions from  him  and  from  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  convent — Leaves  Meaux  for 
Paris — E.Kcitement  occasioned  by  her  return — Conceals  herself  for  five  months — 
Is  seized  by  order  of  the  king,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes — State 
of  her  mind — Poems. 

In  the  convent  of  St.  Maiy  at  Meanx,  she  remained  six  months 
as  a  voluntary  resident.  It  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  that  it 
might  be  desirable  for  her  to  remain  there  three  months  ;  but, 
further  than  tliat,  there  was  no  limitation  of  time  either  made 
or  suggested  ;  but  she  was  left  free  to  leave,  whenever  she  pleased. 
From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  last  of  February,  slie  was  sick. 
After  her  recovery  Bossuet  came  one  day  to  the  convent,  and 
shewed  to  her  a  Pastoral  Ordinance  and  Letter,  (the  same  im- 
doubtedly  which  is  usually  prefixed  to  his  work,  entitled,  Instruc- 
tions on  Prayer,)  in  wliicli  he  had  noticed  and  condemned  some 
of  the  prevalent  religious  errors,  as  he  considered  them. 

He  asked  her  to  a^ld  her  signature  to  the  letter,  accompanied 
by  certain  statements  which  would  involve  the  idea  that  she  had 
fnllen  into  the  very  errors  named  in  it.  To  this  she  very  natur- 
ally objected.     She  said,  however,  that  she  wouM  add  at  tlie 

2  c 
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luittotu  of  his  jKisloral  let  tor  whatovcr  she  coukl  properly  place 
there.  She  accordingly  wrote  a  lew  words,  expressive  jirobably 
of  her  desire  aiul  intention  to  know  and  to  teach  the  truth  only, 
and  of  her  readiness  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  church, 
and  added  her  name.  Bossuet,  taking  up  the  paper,  said  it  was 
very  well,  with  the  exception  that  she  did  not  say,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  that  she  was  a  heretic  ; — adding,  that  it  was  his 
desire  and  expectation,  that  she  would  acknowledge  herself 
guilty  of  all  the  errors  condemned  in  the  Pastoral  Letter. 

"  I  am  (piite  certain,  Sir,"  replied  j\Iadamc  Guyon,  "  that  you 
say  this  merely  to  try  my  feelings.  I  came  into  your  diocese, 
and  placed  myself  under  your  care,  in  order  that  you  might  the 
more  readily  and  fully  ascertain  my  character  and  life.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  prelate  will  so  abuse  the  good  faith  thus  reposed 
iu  him,  as  to  try  to  compel  me  to  do  things  which  my  conscience 
requires  me  not  to  do  ?  I  hoped  to  find  in  you  a  father  ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  deceived." 

"  I  am  a  father,"  said  Bossuet ;  ''  but  I  am  a  father  of  the 
church.  But,  in  short,  it  is  uot  a  question  of  words.  It  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  but  to  be  done.  All  I  can  say  is,  if 
you  do  not  sign  what  I  require,  I  will  come  with  witnesses  ;  and, 
after  having  admonished  you  before  them,  I  will  inform  the 
church  of  you,  and  we  will  cut  you  off  as  ■we  are  directed  in  the 
gospel." 

"  Then,"  said  Madame  Guyon,  "  I  can  appeal  to  God  alone 
as  the  witness  of  my  sincerity.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 
I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  Him.  And  I  hope  He  will  grant  me 
the  favour  to  let  me  do  nothing  against  my  conscience.  I  say 
this,  I  hope,  without  departing  fi-om  the  respect  I  owe  to  you  as 
a  bishop." 

Bossuet,  finding  her  resolute,  then  proposed,  that  she  should 
admit  and  declare,  that  there  were  errors  in  the  Latin  work  of 
La  Combe  on  inward  experience.  This  also  she  refused  ;  and  he 
turned  and  went  away  in  anger. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Mary  stood  by,  and  beheld  this  interview 
with  great  interest,  and  with  some  degree  of  astonishment.  The 
Prioress  remarked  to  Madame  Guyon,  that  her  too  great  mild- 
ness emboldened  the  bishop  to  treat  her  in  that  rough  manner  ; 
adding,  that  his  mind  was  of  such  a  cast,  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
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violent  with  those  who  were  meek  and  quiet,  but  more  gentle 
with  those  who  were  courageous  and  firm  of  purpose. 

He  came  afterwards  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
demands;  and  met  with  the  same  prompt  refusal.  He  then, 
yielding  either  to  his  sense  of  justice,  or  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  took  a  diiferent  course.  He  gave  Madame  Guyon  to  un- 
derstand, although  he  was  not  himself  altogether  satisfied  with 
her  views,  that  he  should  have  less  to  say,  and  should  express 
less  dissatisfaction,  if  her  enemies  would  permit  him  to  rest.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Prioress,  he  said  expressly  that  "  he  had 
examined  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  with  great  care,  and 
found  in  them  nothing  censurable,  with  the  exception  of  some 
terms  which  were  not  wholly  conformed  to  the  strictness  of  theo- 
logy ;  but  that  a  woman  was  not  expected  to  be  a  theologian." 

At  a  certain  time,  when  the  nuns  and  the  prioress  were  con- 
versing with  him  about  her,  he  said,  "  I  regard  her  just  as  you 
do  ;  I  see  nothino-  wrono;  in  her  conduct ;  but  her  enemies  tor- 
ment  me,  and  wish  me  to  find  evil  in  her."  He  testified  also  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Sens,  that  he  esteemed  her  much, 
and  had  been  edified  by  her. 

Madame  Guyon  understood  w^ell  the  intellectual  power  of 
Bossuet.  He  was  the  first  orator  in  France ;  perhaps  the  first 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  She  speaks  of  a  sermon  which  she 
heard  him  preach  at  Meaux,  as  one  of  astonishing  power.  It 
arrested  her  attention  the  more,  because  it  was  on  the  subject 
the  most  interesting  to  her,  that  of  the  higher  forms  of  inward 
experience.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  "  He  stated  things  in  it,"  she  says,  "  much  more  strongly 
than  I  had  myself  done.  He  said,  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself  under  the  view  which  was  then  spread  around  him  of 
those  awful  mysteries ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  and  announce  the  great  truths  of  God, 
even  if  they  should  be  against  and  should  condemn  himself" 

The  Prioress  of  the  convent  was  present  at  this  time.  After 
the  sermon,  she  asked  Bossuet,  how  he  could  persecute  Madame 
Guyon,  as  he  did,  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  himself  preached 
the  same  sentiments.  He  answered,  tiiat  it  was  not  anything 
in  himself  which  did  it,  but  the  violence  of  her  enemies. 

In  these  more  propitious  dispositions,  after  nearly  six  months' 
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residence  at  Moaux,  ho  <j;avo  her  a  papcM-  or  ccMtilicatc  with  liis 
name  siiltsiiihoil,  in  which,  while  lie  did  not  explicitly  condemn 
lier  doctrines,  and  made  indeed  but  slight  references  to  them,  he 
spoke  in  very  favourable  terms  of  her  character  and  conduct. 
As  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Meaux  ap[)roached,  the  prioress 
and  nuns  of  the  convent,  who  esteemed  her  very  much,  gave  her 
anotlier  certificate.     It  was  in  the  following  terms: — 

''  We,  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  of 
Meaux,  certify,  that  ]\Iadame  Guyon,  having  lived  in  our  house, 
by  order  of  our  Lord  Bishop  of  Meaux,  our  illustrious  prelate 
and  superior,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  far  from  giving  us 
any  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness,  has  aftorded  us  much  edifi- 
cation. We  have  remarked,  in  all  her  conduct  and  in  all  her 
words,  a  great  regularity,  simplicity,  sincerity,  mortification, 
meekness,  and  Christian  patience  ;  a  true  devotion  and  esteem 
for  whatever  pertains  to  our  most  holy  faith,  especially  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  holy  infancy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  would  be  a  favour  and  of  great  satisfaction  to  our 
whule  community,  if  the  said  lady  would  choose,  as  a  place  of 
retreat,  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  our  house.  This  pro- 
testation is  made  without  any  otlier  view  than  that  of  giving 
testimony  to  the  truth. 

"  Done  this  7th  of  July,  and  signed, 

"  Frances  Elizabeth  Le  Pickard,  Prioress. 
Sister  Magdalen  Aimee  Gueton. 
Sister  Claude  Marie  Amouri." 

"  As  I  had  now  been  at  Meaux,"  says  Madame  Guyon,  "  six 
months,  though  I  had  engaged  to  stay  there  only  three,  I  asked 
the  bishop  if  he  desired  anything  further  from  me.  He  said,  he 
did  not.  I  then  told  him,  that  I  had  now  need  to  go  to  Bourbon  ; 
and  asked  him  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  I  should  return 
with  the  expectation  of  spending  the  remainder  of  my  days  with 
the  good  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary ;  adding,  in  relation 
to  them,  that  our  spirits  had  been  cemented  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  love. 

"  He  appeared  to  be  much  i)leased  with  the  suggestion,  and 
said  tliat  the  nuns  had  been  much  edified  by  me,  and  that  he 
should  always  receive  me  with  pleasure.     In  connexion  with 
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some  remarks  in  relation  to  my  departure,  I  told  him,  that  either 
my  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  or  some  of  my  friends, 
would  come  for  me,  and  take  me  away.  On  hearing  this,  he 
turned  to  Mother  Pickard,  the  prioress,  and  said  to  her,  that  he 
was  about  leaving  on  a  visit  to  Paris  ;  and  that  he  was  very 
desirous,  if  the  ladies  referred  to  should  come,  that  they  should 
be  received  well,  and  should  be  lodged  in  their  house,  as  long  as 
they  might  be  willing  to  stay." 

On  the  eighth  of  July,  the  Duchess  of  Mortemar,  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Madame  Gruyon,  came  to  the  convent, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Morstein.  They  re- 
mained till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day ;  and  then  returned 
with  Madame  Guy  on  to  Paris. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  she  was  again  in  Paris,  than 
the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar.  Her  enemies  started 
at  once  into  life.  The  king  was  alarmed  ;  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  carried  away  by  the  popular  current,  and  ceasing  to  retain 
her  former  favourable  sentiments,  was  angry  ;  and  Bossuet  him- 
self, so  far  as  he  was  accessible  to  the  influences  of  personal 
interest,  had  reason  to  fear,  that  he  had  committed  an  error  by 
too  great  lenity.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  took  the  singular  course, 
hardly  reconcilable  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  of  writing  to 
her,  and  requesting  her  to  return  the  certificate,  which,  but  just 
before,  he  had  voluntarily  given. 

In  answer  to  the  application  for  this  certificate,  which  seemed 
to  Madame  Guyon  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence, 
she  wrote  to  the  prioress  of  the  convent  at  Meaux,  that  she  had 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  some  members  of  her  family  ;  that  her 
friends,  after  the  various  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
her  character,  had  need  of  it  for  her  vindication  ;  and,  as  they 
had  now  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  it.  From  the  time  of  her  refusal 
to  return  this  certificate,  I  think  we  may  date  a  more  distinct 
and  settled  aversion  to  her  on  the  part  of  Bossuet. 

The  party  against  her  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  evident  she 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  at  large  for  any  length  of  time. 
Finding  it  unsafe  for  her  to  remain  at  the  house  of  her  dauglitcr, 
she  hid  herself  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends 
in  the  Fanxbourii;  St.  Germain.     Concealing  licr  intentions  as 
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iiiiu'li  a-^  jtossihlo,  slio  soon  alter  obtained  an  olwcin'O  tenement 
in  tli(»  l''an\lionijjj  St.  Antoinc,  wliere  siio  remained  concealed 
with  her  maid-servant,  La  (Jantiere,  abont  live  months.  "  Here," 
she  says,  ''  I  passed  the  day  in  great  sohtude,  in  reading,  in 
praying  to  God,  and  working." 

In  the  meanwliile,  the  poliee  olHcers  of  Paris  had  orders  to 
ascertain  where  she  was.  On  the  27th  of  December  1G95, 
Monsieur  des  Grez,  one  of  the  members  of  the  poHce,  ascertained 
her  lodging-s,  and  an-csted  her.  She  was  kept  in  custody  three 
days,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  she  shoidd 
be  imprisoned  in  a  convent,  or  in  one  of  the  state  prisons.  It 
was  a  question  of  so  much  perplexity,  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  consult  M.  de  Noaillcs,  who  had  recently  been  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  : — "  The  king  orders  me,  Sir,  to  inform  you, 
that  Madame  Guyon  is  arrested.  What  would  you  think  it 
best  to  do  with  this  woman,  with  her  friends,  and  with  her 
papers  ?  The  king  will  be  here  (at  Versailles)  all  the  morn- 
ing.    Write  to  him  immediately." 

The  result  was,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  her,  and  so 
great  was  the  fear  of  her  influence,  that  she  was  shut  up,  by 
the  order  of  Louis,  in  one  of  the  places  of  confinement  in  the 
celebrated  castle  of  Vincennes. 

This  castle,  situated  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes  near  Paris,  is 
used  both  as  a  military  fortress  and  as  a  state  i)risuu,  and  is 
hardly  less  celebrated  than  the  Bastile.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  history.  ]\Iany,  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  have  been  the 
agonizing  sorrows  and  the  scenes  of  blood  it  has  witnessed. 

The  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guyon  was  considered  a  matter 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  the  Marquis  of  Dangcau,  w'lio  held 
at  this  time  an  important  situation  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  who  kept  a  chronicle  or  annals  of  the  court  from  the  year 
1G84  to  1720,  mentions  it,  among  the  other  memorable  things 
of  that  period,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  1696,  Jan.  20th. — The  king  caused  Madame  Guyon  to  be 
arrested  a  few  days  ago,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  she  will  be  strictly  guarded,  ai)parently  for  a  long  time. 
She  is  accused  of  having  maintained,  both  by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  her  writings,  a  very  dangerous  doctrine,  and  one  which 
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nearly  approaches  to  heresy.  She  has  imposed  upon  many  per- 
sons of  eminent  virtue.  A  long  search  was  made  for  her,  before 
she  could  be  taken.  She  was  found  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St. 
Antoine  in  great  concealment." 

In  this  her  second  imprisonment,  Madame  Guyon  had  the 
same  inward  supports  which  had  sustained  her  at  other  times. 
Her  faithful  maid,  La  Gautiere,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
with  her.  In  her  subsequent  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  they 
were  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  prison  of  Vincennes, 
they  occupied  the  same  cell,  which  was  a  great  consolation. 

She  was  subject  here,  as  she  had  previously  been,  to  a  close 
examination. 

In  regard  to  Father  La  Combe,  her  former  friend  and  fellow- 
sufierer,  who  was  now  imprisoned  in  a  distant  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  Gospel,  she  declared,  on  her  examination,  in  opposition 
to  the  unfounded  and  unceasing  insinuations  of  her  enemies, 
that  her  long  intercourse  with  him  had  never  been  sullied  by 
anything  opposite  to  the  innocence  of  religion.  She  said,  that 
she  regarded  him  as  an  eminently  holy  man  ;  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted, that,  ever  since  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  she  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him. 

In  regard  to  her  doctrines,  she  answered  her  examiner,  that 
she  might  have  been  wrong  in  particular  expressions ;  but  she 
could  not  acknowledge,  with  her  present  views,  that  she  had 
ever  held  false  doctrines.  She  expressed  a  willingness  to  submit 
to  any  condemnation  of  her  works,  founded  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion and  erroneous  tendencies  of  her  language ;  but  would  not 
deny  anything  in  them  in  the  sense  in  which  she  understood  it, 
and  in  which  she  meant  it  to  be  understood.  In  this  sense  she 
exjiressed  herself  resolute  in  making  no  retractions  whatever. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  was,  of  course,  but  little 
prospect  of  any  immediate  release  from  her  imprisonment. 

In  connexion  with  these  examinations,  which  continued  a 
number  of  days,  a  little  incident  occurred,  which  illustrates  the 
ap})lication  of  her  religious  principles.  She  narrates,  that,  on  a 
certain  day,  probably  thi'ough  some  failure  of  her  usual  inward 
recollection,  she  had  become  a  little  anxious,  and  undertook  to 
study  and  frame  her  answers  beforehand.  The  consequence  was 
such  as  may  be  generally  expected,  when  wo  depart  from  that 
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^iiuplk-ity  uf  sjiiiit  which  is  "  caivl'iil  lor  uothiiij^-."  8hc  says, 
'•  I  answoivil  bailly.  God,  who  liad  so  often  caused  ine  to  answer 
ilillicult  ami  ])eri)loxii)g-  (lucstions  with  niiicli  facility  and  pre- 
sence of  miiul,  punished  nie  now,  even  by  stopi)ing  nic  short  on 
easy  niatteis  with  confusion.  It  served  to  shew  me  the  inutility 
of  our  arrangements  on  such  occasions,  and  the  safety  of  trusting 
in  (lod. 

"Those  who  depend  chiefly  on  human  reason  are  apt  to  say, 
that  it  is  nee.  ssary  to  lot)k  before  us,  and  to  make  our  prepara- 
tions ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise,  is  to  expect  miracles,  and  to 
tempt  God.  Leaving  others  to  do  as  they  think  best,  I  must 
i<ay  for  myself,  that  I  find  no  safety  but  in  resigning  myself  en- 
tirely to  God  ;  doing  what  lie  calls  me  to  do  in  the  moment  of 
action,  and  leaving  everything  with  Him  in  submission  and 
liumble  faith.  The  Scriptures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  abound  every- 
where with  texts  enforcing  such  a  resignation.  '  Commit  tliy 
u'ay  unto  the  Lord,'  says  the  Psalmist,  '  trust  also  in  Ilim,  and 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  right- 
eousness as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day,'  (Ps. 
xxxvii.  5,  6.)  The  Savioni-,  speaking  of  those  who  are  brought 
before  kings  and  rulers  for  His  name's  sake,  says,  '  Settle  it,  there- 
fore, in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  ivhat  ye  shall  ansiver  ; 
— for  I  luill  give  you  a  moutli  ivhich  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  he  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.'  God  does  not  lay  a  snare  for 
us  in  such  passages.  He  consults  our  good,  when  He  requires 
us  to  renounce  all  merely  human  foresight  and  policy,  and  trust 
wholly  in  Him." 

Speaking  of  her  general  state  of  mind  in  this  prison,  she  says, 
"  I  passed  my  time  in  great  peace,  content  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  there,  if  such  should  be  the  will  of  God.  I 
employed  part  of  my  time  in  writing  religious  songs.  I,  and 
my  maid  La  Gautiere,  who  was  with  me  in  prison,  committed 
them  to  heart  as  fast  as  I  made  them.  Together  we  sang 
praises  to  thee,  0  our  God  !  It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  little  bird  whom  the  Lord  had  placed  in  a  cage,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  sing.  The  joy  of  my  heart 
gave  a  brightness  to  the  objects  around  me.  The  stones  of  my 
prison  looked  in  my  eyes  like  rubies.  I  esteemed  them  more 
than  all  the  gaudy  brilliancies  of  a  vain  world.     My  heart  was 
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full  of  that  joy  which  thou  givest  to  them  who  love  thee  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  crosses." 

A  number  of  her  poems  have  allusion  to  her  imprisonment. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should.  As  it  was  at  this  period  that 
she  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volumes  in  verse  which 
have  been  since  published,  we  propose  to  insert  a  number  of  her 
poems  here.  They  illustrate  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  throw 
some  light  upon  her  character  and  doctrines. 


PRISONS  DO  NOT  EXCLUDE  GOD. 

Strong  are  tlie  walls  around  me, 

That  hold  me  all  the  day ; 
But  they  who  thus  have  bound  me, 

Cannot  keep  God  away : 
My  very  dungeon  walls  are  dear, 
Because  the  God  I  love  is  here. 

They  know,  who  thus  oppress  me, 

'Tis  hard  to  be  alone  ; 
But  know  not.  One  can  bless  me, 

Who  comes  through  bars  and  stone  : 
He  makes  my  dungeon's  darkness  bright, 
And  fills  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Thy  love,  0  God !  restores  me 

From  sighs  and  tears  to  praise ; 

And  deep  my  soul  adores  thee. 
Nor  thinks  of  time  or  place  : 

I  ask  no  more,  in  good  or  ill. 

But  union  with  thy  holy  will. 

'Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasure, 
'Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain  ; 

Converting  wo  to  pleasure. 

And  reaping  joy  from  pain. 

Oh,  'tis  enough,  whate'er  befall, 

To  know,  that  God  is  All  in  All. 


GOD  KNOWN  BY  LOVING  HIM. 

'Tis  not  the  skill  of  human  ait, 

Which  gives  me  power  my  God  to  know 
The  sacred  lessons  of  the  heart 

C(inie  not  from  instruments  below. 
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Love  i.s  my  toiu-lier.     Ho  ciiii  toll 

Tho  woiulcrs  tliiit  lln  loiinit  above  : 
No  otliiM"  master  knows  so  well ; — 

''l"is  Lovo  alniio  can  loll  ol'JjOVR. 

Oil !  (lion,  of  God  if  thou  wouklsl  learn, 

His  wistloni,  goodness,  glory  see; 
All  human  arts  and  knowledge  spurn, 

Let  Lovo  alone  lliy  teacher  be. 

Love  is  my  master.     When  it  breaks, 

The  morning  light,  with  rising  ray, 
'I'o  thee,  0  God!  my  spirit  wakes. 

And  Love  instructs  it  all  the  day. 

And  when  the  gleams  of  day  retire, 
And  midniglit  spreads  its  dark  control, 

Love's  secret  whispers  still  inspire 
Their  holy  lessons  in  the  soul. 

THOUGHTS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  NIGHT.* 

0  NiGiiT !  propitious  to  my  views, 
Thy  sable  awning  wide  difluse  ! 
Conceal  alike  my  joy  and  pain. 
Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again, 
Though  morning,  by  the  tears  .she  shews. 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 

Ye  stars !  whose  faint  and  feeble  fires 

Express  my  languishing  desires, 

Whose  slender  beams  pervade  the  skies 

As  silent  as  my  secret  sighs, 

Those  emanations  of  a  soul 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  pole  ; — 

Your  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  sight. 
That  pierce,  but  not  displace  the  night, 
That  shine,  indeed,  but  nothing  shew 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below, 
Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
Incentives  to  a  sacred  love. 

Thou  moun  !  whose  never-failing  course 

Bespeaks  a  providential  ibrce, 

(Jo,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 

To  Him  who  calls  tlie  stars  by  name ; 

Whose  absence  kills,  whoso  presence  cheers, 

Who  blots  or  brightens  all  my  years. 

*  Extracted  and  slightly  altered  from  a  longer  poem,  translated  by  Cowper. 
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iVliile,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space, 
Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race  ; 
Still  whisper  in  his  listening  cars 
The  language  of  my  sighs  and  tears  ; 
Tell  him,  I  seek  him  far  below. 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  wo. 

Ye  thought-composing,  silent  hours, 
Diffusing  peace  o'er  all  my  powers  ; 
Friends  of  the  pensive  !  who  conce.il, 
In  darkest  shades,  the  flames  I  feel ; 
To  you  I  trust,  and  safely  may, 
The  love  that  wastes  my  strength  away. 

How  calm,  amid  the  night,  my  mind  ! 

How  perfect  is  the  peace  I  find  ! 

Oh !  hush,  be  still,  my  every  part, 

My  tongue,  my  pulse,  my  heating  heart ! 

That  love,  aspiring  to  its  cause, 

May  suffer  not  a  moment's  pause. 

Omniscient  God,  whose  notice  deigns 
To  try  the  heart  and  search  the  reins, 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes 
I  dare  to  thee  alone  disclose  ; 
Oh  !  save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men  who  fear  not  thy  commands  ! 

Love,  all  subduing  and  divine, 
Care  for  a  creature  truly  thine  ; 
Reign  in  a  heart  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone ; 
Cherish  a  bride  who  cannot  rove, 
Nor  quit  thee  for  a  meaner  love. 


THE  ENTIRE  SURRENDER. 

Peace  has  unveil'd  her  smiling  face, 
And  woos  thy  soul  to  her  embrace ; — 
Enjoy'd  with  ease,  if  thou  refrain 
From  selfish  love,  else  sought  in  vain  ; — 
Siie  dwells  with  all  who  truth  prefer, 
But  seeks  not  them  who  seek  not  her. 

Yield  to  till,'  fiord,  with  sinqjle  heart. 
All  that  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art; 
Kcnounce  all  strength  but  strength  divine 
And  peace  shall  be  for  ever  ihine  ; 
J'ehold  the  path  irhich  I  have  trod, 
Mjl  pn'h,  till  I  f/o  Immc  t<i  (lad. 


•IIJ  LIl'H  AND  liKI.UiluUS  KXI'KKIKNCK 


tiLOKY  TO  HOD  ALONJi. 

On  T,(iVKi»!  luit  not  enongli,  llum^li  dciiicr  f;ir 
'I'luiu  si'lfand  its  most  lovoil  (Mijoyinciits  arc  ; 
None  ilnly  loves  (heo,  but  who,  noMy  fi-ee 
From  sensual  objects,  finds  liis  ai.i.  in  thee. 

Glory  of  God!  thou  stranger  licre  below. 
Whom  man  nor  knows,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  know  ; 
Our  faith  and  reason  are  both  shock'd  to  find 
Man  in  the  post  of  honour,  thee  behiiul. 

!My  soul !  rest  happy  in  thy  low  estate, 
Nor  hope  nor  wish  to  be  esteem'd  or  great : 
To  take  the  impression  of  a  Will  Divine, 
Ec  that  thy  glory,  and  those  riches  thine. 

Confess  Him  righteous  in  His  just  decrees, 

Love  what  He  loves,  and  let  His  pleasures  please  ; 

Die  daily  ;  from  the  touch  of  sin  recede  ; 

Then  thou  bust  crown'd  Him,  anil  He  reigns  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1696 — Bossuet  commences  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  inward  life — Feelings 
with  which  he  wrote — His  book,  entitled,  Instnictions  on  Prayer,  approved  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris — Fenelon  refuses  to  give 
his  approbation  of  it — Writes  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  giving  his  reasons  for  his 
refusal — Origin  of  the  work  entitled  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints — Some  remarks 
upon  it. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  1695,  the  mind  of 
Bossuet  seems  to  have  been  occupied,  in  various  ways,  with  the 
topics  which  were  thus  agitating  the  religious  portion  of  the 
French  community. 

The  doctrines  of  holy  living,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
now  presented,  new  as  they  were  to  most  persons  in  that  age, 
were  nevertheless  not  new  in  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
world.  Pious  men  of  other  ages  had  known  them  ;  felt  them  ; 
taught  them.  They  had  their  history,  therefore,  as  well  as  their 
exegetical  and  theological  relations.  To  the  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous relations,  Bossuet  had  decided  to  give  an  increased  and 
vigorous  attention.     Indeed  it  was  not  his  character  to  enter 
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upon  any  subject  indolently  and  carelessly.  He  read  much  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  writers  who  had  hitherto  attracted  but  little 
of  his  notice.  He  thought  much,  and  conversed  and  observed 
much.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  after  eight 
months  of  assiduous  study,  he  was  enabled  to  embody  the  result 
of  his  reading  and  reflections  in  his  work,  (one  of  the  ablest, 
unquestionably,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  his  remarkable  writ- 
ings,) entitled,  Instructions  on  the  States  of  Prayer. 

When  Bossuet  thought  it  proper  to  write  at  all,  he  expected 
to  write  as  a  master.  Indeed,  the  public  expectation,  which  was 
always  disappointed  when  he  failed  to  leave  his  competitors 
behind,  did  not  allow  him  to  do  otherwise.  Writing  as  a  leader 
and  master  of  his  art,  he  wrote  also  as  a  master  of  the  public 
mind.  His  decisions,  when  given  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
high  character,  so  influenced  the  public  sentiment,  that  they 
had  almost  the  effect  of  the  combined  wisdom  and  piety  of  a 
council.  If  he  met  with  opposition,  he  expected  to  overcome 
it ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  had  ceased  to  expect  it,  because 
he  had  so  long  ceased  to  experience  it.  But,  whether  opposed 
or  not,  he  knew  that  he  deserved  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  write  or  to  speak  to  careless  and  indiftei-ent  ears. 
"  What  you  write,"  says  the  Abbe  de  Ranee  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  is  decisive."     And  such  was  the  general  feeling  in  France. 

He  took  the  precaution,  however,  at  this  time,  as  the  result 
seemed  to  be  more  doubtful  than  in  some  other  cases,  to  sustain 
himself  by  the  approval  of  distinguished  men.  Who  knew  but 
that  a  new  Protestantism,  arising  out  of  these  discussions,  would 
spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  France  ?  How  important  it  was, 
then,  that  the  blow,  which  was  about  to  be  given,  should  be  so 
well  aimed,  and  inflicted  with  so  much  power,  as  entirely  and 
for  ever  to  prostrate  these  movements  ?  If  he  had  but  little  to 
fear  from  an  intellectual  conflict  with  Madame  Guyon,  he  might 
have  much  to  fear  from  heads  and  hearts  too  pui'o  to  be  per- 
verted by  selflsh  considerations,  and  too  strong  to  be  trifletl  with, 
which  were  under  her  remarkable  influence. 

With  such  views  and  feelings,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  treatise 
to  which  we  have  alluded, — a  large  work  in  ten  books.  Of  the 
ability  of  the  work  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  profoimd  in  learning, 
and  brilliant  with  eloquence.     But  he  was  offended  with  Madame 
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(Jiiyou  ;  lie  kiu'w  that  the  Uiii-j;  was  otl'eiuleil  also  ;  ami  wlien 
he  touched  upon  liei-  eliaraeter  ami  w  ritiiiij^s,  he  was  more  critical 
ami  (lemnieiatorv  than  just. 

J  lis  work,  l)ej;un  in  l()95,  was  completed  early  in  the  year 
1()9(),  but  was  not  ])ul)lished  till  the  following  year.  It  was  not 
his  intcDtion  to  ]>ul)lish  it,  until  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
examination,  and  be  sustained  by  the  approbation,  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguislunl  men  in  France.  It  was  accordingly  sub- 
mitted, at  an  early  peiiod,  to  M.  Godot  des  Marais,  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  to  I\l.  do  Noailles,  appointed  in  the  preceding  year, 
Archbisho{)  of  Paris.  Both  were  al)le  men  ;  ami  both  readily 
gave  their  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  work. 

To  these  important  testimonials  Bossuet  was  desirous  of  adding 
that  of  the  recently  appointed  Archbisho})  of  Cambray.  The 
high  character  of  Fenelon,  added  to  the  influential  position  he 
now  held,  had  given  a  currency  and  po[)ularity  to  the  doctrines 
of  Madame  Guyon.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  foi'  Bossuet  to 
consider  it  desirable  to  diminish  his  influence  in  that  respect, 
by  obtaining  his  signature  to  a  work  which  condemned  those 
doctrines. 

Fenelon  examined  the  manuscript  with  care  ;  and  although 
impressed  with  the  ability  which  characterized  it,  he  refused  to 
give  his  approbation  to  it. 

If  the  book  had  merely  condemned  doctrines,  witliout  impli- 
cating the  character  of  persons,  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
His  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
book,  although  he  might  not  have  been  altogether  satisfied  in 
that  respect,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  the 
opinions  and  character  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Others,  who  were  comparatively  ignorant  of  her  character, 
might  perhaps  conscientiously  condemn  her  ;  but,  as  for  himself, 
he  felt  that  he  hud  no  such  plea.  lie  knew  her  well ;  he  was 
entirely  convinced  of  her  sincerity  ;  he  had  taken  pains  to  ascei- 
tiin  her  meaning  in  passages  of  her  writings  which  seemed  ob- 
scure and  difficult.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  remembered,  with 
feelings  of  gratitude,  the  deep  interest  she  had  taken  in  his 
religious  welfare,  the  prayeis  she  had  offered,  the  conversations 
she  had  held,  the  letters  she  had  wiitten,  and  the  blessing  which 
had  attended  these  various  efforts. 
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Was  it  possible  for  liini,  with  a  heart  humbled  and  subdued, 
with  a  will  which  corresponded  with  what  he  supposed  to  be 
right  and  with  the  right  only,  to  give  his  signature  and  appro- 
bation to  a  book  which  spoke  in  severely  disparaging  terms  of 
one  of  whom  he  entertained  the  most  favourable  opinions,  and 
to  whom  he  was  thus  indebted  ? 

He  knew  that  his  refusal  would  not  only  be  an  offence  to 
Bossuet,  but  would  expose  him  also  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
king,  and  would  be  likely  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
blast  his  worldly  prospects.     But  he  did  not  hesitate. 

The  following  are  passages  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon : — 

"  August  2,  1696. 

"  Madame, — When  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  proposed  to  me  to 
approve  of  his  book,  I  expressed  to  him,  with  tenderness,  that  I 
should  be  delighted  to  give  such  a  public  testimony  of  the  con- 
formity of  my  sentiments  with  those  of  a  prelate  whom  I  had 
ever  regarded,  from  my  youth,  as  my  master  in  the  science  of 
religion.  I  even  offered  to  go  to  Germigny  to  compose,  in  con- 
junction with  him,  my  approbation.  I  said,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to 
Monsieur  Tronson,  that  I  did  not,  in  fact,  see  any  shadow  of 
difficulty  between  me  and  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  doctrine  ;  hut  that,  if  he  j^ersonally  attacked 
Madame  Griiyon  in  his  hook,  I  coidd  not  approve  of  it.  This  is 
what  I  declared  six  months  ago.  Tlie  Bishoj)  of  Meaux  gave 
me  his  book  to  examine.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  leaves,  I 
saw  that  it  was  full  of  personal  refutation.  1  immediately  in- 
formed the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and 
Monsieur  Tronson,  of  the  perplexing  situation  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  had  placed  me." 

After  adding  that  he  could  not  approve  of  a  book  in  which 
many  unfavoiu'able  things  are  said  of  Madame  Guyon,  without 
doing  an  injury  to  himself  as  well  as  injustice  to  her,  he  proceeds 
in  the  same  letter  to  give  his  reasons. 

"  I  have  often  seen  her.  Every  one  knows  that  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  wilh  her.  I  may  say  farthei',  that  I  have 
esteemed  her,  and  that  I  liave  suffered  her  also  to  be  esteemed 
by  illustrious  persons,  wliose  re[)utafion  is  dear  to  the  church. 
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auil  wlu)  li>ul  (.■(Milidoncc  iti  mo.  I  ncillicr  was  nor  could  ho 
i'j:norant.  of  her  writings,  although  I  did  not  examine  them  all 
accurati'ly  at  an  early  period.  I  knew  enough  of  them,  however, 
to  perceive  that  they  were  liahle  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  must 
confess  that  I  was  induced  by  some  feelings  of  early  distrust  to 
examine  her  with  the  greatest  rigour.  I  think  I  can  say  I  have 
conducted  this  examination  with  greater  accuracy  than  her 
enemies,  or  even  her  authorized  examiners,  can  have  done  it. 
And  tlie  reason  of  my  saying  this  is,  that  she  was  much  more 
candid,  much  more  unconstrained,  much  more  ingenuous  towards 
me,  at  a  time  when  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  I  have  often  made  her  explain  what  she  thought  respecting 
the  controverted  points.  I  have  required  her,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  particular  teniis  in  her 
writings,  having  relation  to  the  subject  of  inward  experience, 
which  seemed  to  be  mystical  and  uncertain.  I  clearly  perceived, 
in  every  instance,  that  she  understood  them  in  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  catholic  sense.  I  ft)llowed  her  even  through  all  the 
details  of  her  practice,  and  of  the  counsels  which  she  gave  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  least  cautious  persons  ;  but  I  could  never 
discover  the  least  trace  of  those  wrong  and  injurious  maxims 
which  are  attributed  to  her.  Could  I  then,  conscientiously, 
iin])ute  them  to  her  by  my  approbation  of  the  work  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  thus  strike  the  final  blow  at  her  reputation,  after 
having  so  clearly  and  so  accurately  ascertained  her  innocence  ? 

"  Let  others,  who  are  acquainted  with  her  loritincjs  only,  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  those  writings  with  rigour,  and  censure 
them.  I  leave  them  to  do  it  if  they  please.  But,  as  for  myself, 
I  think  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  her 
writings  from  her  real  opinions^  toith  ivhich  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted;  and  not  of  her  opinions  by  the  harsh  inteipreta- 
tions  which  are  given  to  her  expressions,  and  which  she  never 
intended." 

Such  are  some  of  the  terms  which  are  found  in  this  letter. 
They  are  sufficiently  explicit.  They  indicate  the  course  which 
Fenelon  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  ;  a  course  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  changed,  after  it  had  been  once  adopted  on  full 
examination. 

The  woik  of  Bossuet,  although  not  yet  published,  was  every- 
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wliere  spoken  of.  It  was  generally  understood  al.so,  that  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Fenelon.  Bossuet  and  Fenelon 
were,  therefore,  at  variance  ;  two  men  who  embodied  more  of 
public  thought  and  of  public  attachment  than  any  other  two 
men  in  France.  And,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  object  of 
controversy  between  them  was  a  poor  captive  woman,  who  was 
at  this  very  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  who 
was  employed  in  making  religious  songs,  which  she  sung  in  con- 
cert with  her  pious  maid-servant.  Bossuet  looked  upon  her  as 
a  heretic.  Fenelon  was  regarded,  not  without  some  reason,  as 
her  avowed  defender. 

It  was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  Fenelon's  reputation  and 
standing,  towards  whom  so  many  eyes  were  now  turned,  to  re- 
main silent.  The  marked  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  his 
own  peculiar  position,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  sj)eak. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  enlightened  by  his  own  expe- 
rience as  well  as  by  history,  that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  woi"k, 
entitled,  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints.  It  was  first  published  in 
January  1697. 

In  this  celebrated  work,  it  was  his  object  to  state  some  of  the 
leading  principles  or  maxims,  such  as  are  found  in  the  most 
devout  writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  inward  experience 
and  of  holy  living.  It  is  not  an  entire  theory  or  system  of  the 
inward  life  ;  but  a  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  principles, 
especially  such  as  had  been  most  controverted.  The  work  of 
Bossuet,  although  it  embraced  a  multitude  of  topics,  might  be 
justly  described  as  an  attack  upon  Madame  Guyon.  The  work  of 
Fenelon,  without  naming  her,  was  designed  to  be,  and  was  in  fact, 
her  defence.  It  was  an  exposition  of  her  views  as  Fenelon  under- 
stood them,  and  as  she  had  explained  them  to  him  in  private. 

In  what  follows,  I  propose  to  give  the  substance  of  these 
maxims.  As  they  are  drawn  in  part  from  the  mystic  writers, 
we  meet  frequently  with  expressions  which  are  pecuHar  to  those 
writers.  A  literal  translation,  therefore,  would  fail  to  convey  the 
precise  idea  to  the  Protestant  mind,  which  is  trained  to  somewhat 
different  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression.  What  we 
propose,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  substance  of  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  true  meaning,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  be  understood  by 
religious  Protestants,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

2  D 
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MAXIMS  OF  Tin:  SAINTS. 

n'hp  Maxims  of  the  Saints  ; — or  Maxims  having  relation  (o  the  experiences  of  the 
Inwartl  Ijfo  ami  the  doctnncs  of  Pure  Love,  by  Ftiielon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray; 
— the  sentiment,  or  siibfitance  of  them,  herein  being  given.] 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 

Of  the  love  of  God,  there  are  various  kinds.  At  least,  there 
are  various  feelings  Avhich  go  under  that  name. 

First,  There  is  what  may  be  called  mercenary  or  selfish  love; 
that  is  to  say,  that  love  of  God  which  originates  in  an  exclusive 
and  sole  regard  to  our  own  liapi)iness.  Those  who  love  God 
with  no  other  love  than  this,  love  Him  just  as  the  miser  loves 
his  money,  and  just  as  the  voluptuous  man  loves  his  pleasures ; 
attaching  no  value  to  God,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and 
that  end  is  the  gratification  of  themselves.  Such  love,  if  it  can 
be  called  by  that  name,  is  unworthy  of  God.  He  does  not  ask 
it ;  He  will  not  receive  it.  It  is  a  love  of  one's  self  rather  than 
of  God.  In  the  language  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  it  is  sacri- 
legious and  impious." 

Second,  There  is  another  kind  of  love,  which  does  not  exclude 
a  regard  to  our  own  happiness  as  a  motive  of  love,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  requires  this  motive  to  be  subordinate  to  a 
much  higher  one,  namely,  that  of  a  regard  to  God's  glory.  It 
is  a  species  of  mixed  state,  in  which  we  regard  ourselves  and 
regard  God  at  the  same  time.  This  love  is  not  necessarily 
selfish  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  two  objects  of 
it,  God  and  ourselves,  are  relatively  in  the  right  position,  that 
is  to  say,  when  we  love  God  as  He  ought  to  be  loved,  and  love 
ourselves  no  more  than  we  ought  to  be  loved,  it  is  a  love  which, 
in  being  properly  subordinated,  is  unselfish  and  is  right. 

Such  love  is  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  which  de- 
clares that  mixed  love,  involving  on  the  one  hand  a  regard  for 
our  own  happiness,  and  on  the  other  a  regard  for  God's  glory, 
as  the  leading  and  principal  element,  is  not  a  sin,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  right  and  desirable. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Of  those  persons  who  are  subjects  of  the  mixed  love  described 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  article,  all  are  not  equally  advanced. 
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II.  Mixed  love  becomes  pure  love,  when  the  love  of  self  is 
relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  lost  in  a  regard  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  always  the  case,  when  the  two  objects  are  loved 
in  their  due  proportion.  So  that  pure  love  is  mixed  love  when 
it  is  comhined  rightly. 

III.  Pure  love  is  not  inconsistent  with  mixed  love,  but  is 
mixed  love  carried  to  its  true  result.  When  this  result  is  at- 
tained, the  motive  of  God's  glory  so  expands  itself,  and  so  fills 
the  mind,  that  the  other  motive,  that  of  our  own  happiness, 
becomes  so  small,  and  so  recedes  from  our  inward  notice,  as  to 
be  practically  annihilated.  It  is  then  that  God  becomes  what 
He  ever  ought  to  be, — the  centre  of  the  soul,  to  which  all  its 
affections  tend;  the  great  moral  sun  of  the  soul,  from  wdiich  all  its 
light  and  all  its  warmth  proceed.  It  is  then  that  a  man  thinks 
no  more  of  himself.  He  has  become  the  man  of  a  "  single  eye." 
His  own  happiness,  and  all  that  regards  himself,  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  in  his  simple  and  fixed  look  to  God's  will  and  God's 
glory. 

IV.  We  lay  ourselves  at  His  feet.  Self  is  known  no  more ; 
not  because  it  is  wrong  to  regard  and  to  desire  our  own  good, 
but  because  the  object  of  desire  is  withdrawn  from  our  notice. 
When  the  sun  shines,  the  stars  disappear.  When  God  is  in  the 
soul,  who  can  think  of  himself  ?  So  that  we  love  God,  and  God 
alone ;  and  all  other  things  in  and  for  God. 

ARTICLE  THIRD, 

In  the  early  periods  of  religious  experience,  motives,  which 
have  a  regard  to  our  personal  happiness,  are  more  prominent 
and  effective  than  at  later  periods ;  nor  are  they  to  he  condemned. 
It  is  proper,  in  addressing  even  religious  men,  to  appeal  to  the 
fear  of  death,  to  the  impending  judgments  of  God,  to  the  terrors 
of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  Such  appeals  are  recognised  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  motives 
involved  in  them  arc  powerful  aids  to  beginners  in  religion  ; 
assisting,  as  they  do,  very  much  in  repressing  the  passions,  and 
in  strengthening  the  practical  virtues. 

We  should  not  think  lightly,  therefore,  of  the  grace  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  that  inferior  form  of  religion  which  stops  short 
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of  the  nioro  j^lorious  ami  pertbcted  I'onn  of  pure  love.  Wo  nro 
to  follow  (uhI's  grace,  and  not  to  go  before  it.  To  tlie  liigher 
state  of  vvwK  love  we  are  to  advance,  step  by  step  ;  watcliing 
carefully  Goil's  inward  and  outward  providence  ;  and  receiving 
increiused  grace  by  iin[)roving  the  grace  we  have,  till  the  dawn- 
ing light  becouics  the  perfect  day. 

ARTICLE  FOURTH. 

He  who  is  in  the  state  of  pure  or  perfect  love,  has  all  the 
moral  and  Christiau  virtues  in  liiniself.  iSuch  love  necessarily 
inclndes  the  whole.  If  tempei-auce,  forbearance,  chastity,  truth, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  justice,  may  be  regarded  as  virtues,  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  included  in  holy  love.  That 
is  to  say,  the  principle  of  love  will  not  fail  to  develop  itself,  on 
the  appropriate  occasions,  in  each  of  these  forms.  Such  is  ob- 
viously the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  who  reniariis,  that  love  is 
the  foundation,  source,  or  principle  of  all  the  virtues ;  and  that 
different  names  are  frequently  given  to  it,  in  connexion  with 
the  difierent  occasions  wdiich  call  it  forth.  This  view  is  sus- 
tained also  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  state  of  pure  love  does  not  exclude  the  mental  state, 
which  is  called  Christian  hope.  Hope  in  the  Christian,  when 
we  analyze  it  into  its  elements,  may  be  described  as  the  desire 
of  being  united  with  God  in  heaven,  accompanied  with  the  ex- 
pectation or  belief  of  being  so.  It  is  true  this  belief  is  so  strong, 
that  this  state  of  mind,  being  free  from  anxiety,  does  not  arrest 
so  much  of  our  notice,  and  occupy  so  much  of  our  attention,  as 
it  otherwise  would.     But  still  it  exists. 

ARTICLE  FIFTH. 

Souls  that,  by  being  perfected  in  love,  are  truly  the  subjects 
of  the  grace  of  sanctification,  do  not  cease,  nevertheless,  to  grow 
in  grace.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  s])ecify  and  describe  the  degrees 
of  sanctification  to  any  great  extent ;  but  there  seem  to  be  at 
least  two  modifications  of  experience,  after  persons  have  reached 
this  state. 

1.  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  state  of  holy  resignation. 
Such  a  soul  thinks  more  frequently  than  it  will,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  of  its  own  happiness. 
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2.  The  second  state,  which  is  experienced  after  the  soul  hath 
made  further  progress,  is  that  of  holy  mdiffere7ice.  Such  a  soul 
not  only  desires  and  wills  in  submission,  but  absolutely  ceases 
either  to  desire  or  to  will,  except  in  co-operation  with  the  divine 
leading.  Its  desires  for  itself,  as  it  has  greater  light,  are  more 
completely  and  permanently  merged  in  the  one  higher  and  more 
absorbing  desire  of  God's  glory,  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  will. 
It  desires  and  wills,  therefore,  only  what  God  desires  and  wills. 
In  this  state  of  experience,  ceasing  to  do  what  we  shall  be  likely 
to  do,  and  what  we  may  very  properly  do  in  a  lower  state,  we 
no  longer  desire  our  own  salvation  merely  as  an  eternal  deliver- 
ance, or  merely  as  involving  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
happiness ;  but  we  desire  it  chiefly  as  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
pleasure,  and  as  resulting  in  His  glory,  and  because  He  Himself 
desires  and  wills  that  we  should  thus  desire  and  will. 

3.  Holy  indifference  is  not  inactivity.  It  is  the  furthest  pos- 
sible from  it.  It  id  indifference  to  anything  and  everything  out 
of  God's  will ;  but  it  is  the  highest  life  and  activity  to  anything 
and  everything  in  that  will. 

ARTICLE  SIXTH. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  best  established  maxims  or  principles 
of  holiness  is,  that  the  holy  soul,  when  arrived  at  the  second 
state  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  ceases  to  have  desires  for 
anything  out  of  the  will  of  God. 

The  holy  soul,  when  it  is  really  in  that  state  which  is  called 
in  some  writers  the  state  of  non-desire,  may,  nevertheless,  de- 
sire everything  in  relation  to  the  correction  of  its  imperfections 
and  weaknesses,  its  perseverance  in  its  religious  state,  and  its 
idtimate  salvation,  which  it  has  reason  to  know  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  any  other  way  that  God  desires.  It  may  also  desire 
all  temporal  good,  houses  and  lands,  food  and  clothing,  fi'iends 
and  books,  and  exeujption  from  physical  suffering,  and  anything 
else,  so  far  and  only  so  far,  as  it  has  reason  to  think  that  such 
desire  is  coincident  with  the  divine  desire.  The  holy  soul 
not  only  desires  particular  things,  which  arc  sanctioned  by  the 
known  will  of  God  ;  but  also  desires  the  fulfilment  of  his 
will  in  all  respects,  unknown  as  well  as  known.  Being  in 
faith,  it  commits  itself  to  God  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light. 
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ItiJ    NON-DESIUK    is    siiiijilv    its    not    (Icsiiing-   anything   out  of 
Cuxl 

Ain'ICLE  SEVENTH. 

In  that  i>ni-tion  of  the  history  of  the  Church  wiiich  relates  to 
inward  exi>erionoe,  we  not  nnfrequently  tind  accounts  of  indivi- 
duals whose  inward  life  may  })ropcrly  be  cliaracterized  as  extra- 
onh'nari/.  They  represent  themselves  as  having  extraordinary 
communications  ; — dreams,  visions,  revelations.  Without  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  whether  these  inward  results  arise  from  an 
excited  and  disordered  state  of  the  physical  system  or  from  God, 
the  important  remark  to  be  made  here  is,  tliat  these  things,  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  exist,  do  not  constitute  holiness. 

The  principle,  which  is  the  life  of  common  Christians  in  their 
common  mixed  state,  is  the  principle  which  originates  and  sus- 
tains the  life  of  those  who  are  truly  ^Hhepure  in  heart"  namely, 
the  principle  oi  faith  ivorkimj  hy  love, — existing,  however,  in 
the  case  of  those  last  mentioned,  in  a  greatly  increased  degree. 
This  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of  John  of  the  Cross,  who  teaches 
us,  that  we  must  walk  in  the  nicjht  of  faith ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  night  around  us,  which  exists  in  consequence  of  our  entire 
ignorance  of  what  is  before  us,  and  with  faith  alone,  faith  in 
God,  in  His  Word,  and  in  His  Providences,  for  the  soul's  guide. 

Again,  the  persons  who  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  the 
visions  and  other  remarkable  states  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  make  their  own  experience,  imperfect 
as  it  obviously  is,  the  guide  of  their  life,  considered  as  separate 
from  and  as  above  the  written  law.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
against  such  an  error  as  this.     God's  Word  is  our  true  rule. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  principle  in  the  doctrines  of 
holiness,  that  there  is  no  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Word  like 
that  of  a  holy  heart ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart.  If  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to 
God,  the  Comforter  will  certainly  come,  and  take  up  His  abode 
with  us,  and  will  guide  us  into  all  that  truth  which  will  be 
necessary  for  us.  Truly  holy  souls,  therefore,  continually  look- 
ing to  God  for  a  proper  understanding  of  His  Word,  may  con- 
fidently trust,  that  He  will  guide  them  aright.  A  holy  soul,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  of  interpretation,  may  de- 
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cluce  important  views  from  the  Word  of  God,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  known  ;  but  it  cannot  add  anything  to  it.  When 
the  truth  is  thus  made  known,  it  is  the  business  of  the  soul  to 
co-operate  with  God  with  all  its  affections  and  all  its  strength 
of  will,  in  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  He  requires. 

Again,  God  is  the  regulator  of  the  affections,  as  well  as  of 
the  outward  actions.  Sometimes  the  state  which  He  inspires 
within  us  is  that  of  holy  love  ; — sometimes,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  circumstances,  He  inspires  affections  which 
have  love  and  faith  for  their  basis,  but  which  have  a  specific 
character,  and  which  then  appear  under  other  names  or  deno- 
minations, such  as  humility,  forgiveness,  gratitude.  But  in  all 
cases,  both  of  outward  acts  and  of  inward  affections,  and  in 
whatever  form  those  affections  appear,  whether  general  or  spe- 
cific, there  is  nothing  holy,  except  what  is  based  upon  the  ante- 
cedent or  "  prevenient"  grace  of  God.  In  all  the  universe, 
there  is  but  one  legitimate  Originator.  Man's  business  is  that 
of  concicr7'ence.  And  this  view  is  applicable  to  all  the  stages  of 
Christian  experience,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

To  speak  thus  is  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
eminent  and  recognised  writers  on  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTH. 

Writers  on  the  higher  forms  of  inward  experience  often  speak 
of  ahandonrnent.  The  term  has  a  meaning  which  is  somewhat 
specific.  The  soul  in  this  state  does  not  renounce  everything, 
and  thus  become  brutish  in  its  indifference  ;  but  renounces 
everything,  excej^t  God's  icill. 

Souls  who  are  in  the  state  of  abandonment,  not  only  forsake 
outward  things,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  forsake  them- 
selves. 

Abandonment  or  self-renunciation  is  not  the  renunciation  of 
faith  or  of  love  or  of  anything  else,  except  selfishness. 

The  state  of  abandonment,  or  entire  self-renunciation,  is 
generally  attended,  and  perhaps  we  may  say,  carried  out  and 
perfected,  by  temptations  more  or  less  severe.  We  cannot  well 
know,  whether  we  have  renounced  ourselves,  except  by  being 
tried  on  those  very  points  to  which  our  self-renunciation,  either 
real  or  stipposed,  relates.     One  of  the  severest  inward  trials 
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which  we  iuv  failed  lo  oxikm-Iimu'c  Is  tlial  hy  which  wc  are  taken 
oil"  iVom  all  inwanl  sensible  snpports,  and  are  made  to  live  ami 
Avalk  by  luitb  alone.  Tions  aiul  holy  men  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  inwaiil  crnciHxion,  often  reter  to  the  trials  which 
have  been  experienced  by  them.  They  sometimes  speak  of  them 
ns  a  sort  of  inward  and  terrible  purgatory.  "  Only  mad  and 
wicked  men,"  says  Cardinal  Bona,  "  will  deny  the  existence  of 
these  reu)arkable  experiences,  attested  as  they  are  by  men  of  the 
most  venerable  virtue,  who  speak  only  of  w^hat  they  have  known 
in  themselves." 

The  trials,  which  complete  and  which  attest  our  abandonment 
to  God,  are  not  always  of  the  same  duration.  The  more  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  to  be  smitten  in 
any  and  all  of  our  idols,  whenever  and  wherever  lie  chooses,  the 
shorter  will  be  the  work.  God  makes  us  to  suifer  no  longer 
than  He  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us. 

We  should  not  he  premature  in  concluding,  that  inward  cru- 
cifixion is  complete,  and  our  abandonment  to  God  is  without 
any  reservation  whatever.  The  act  of  consecration,  which  is  a 
sort  of  incipient  stej>,  may  be  sincere ;  but  the  reality  of  the 
consecration  can  be  known  only  when  God  has  ajjplied  the  ap- 
propriate tests.  The  trial  will  shew  whether  we  are  wholly  the 
Lord's.  Those  who  prematui'ely  draw  the  conclusion,  that  they 
are  so,  expose  themselves  to  great  illusion  and  injury. 

AKTICLE  NINTH. 

What  does  the  state  of  abandonment  or  of  entire  self-renun- 
ciation take  away  from  us,  and  what  does  it  leave  ? 

It  does  not  take  from  the  soul  that  moral  power  which  is 
essential  to  its  moral  agency  ;  nor  that  antecedent  or  prevenient 
grace,  without  which  even  abandonnient  itself  would  be  a  state 
of  moral  death ;  nor  the  principle  of  faith,  which  prevenient 
grace  originated,  and  through  which  it  now  operates ;  nor  the 
desire  and  hope  of  final  salvation,  although  it  takes  away  all 
uneasiness  and  unbelief  connected  with  such  a  desire ;  nor  the 
fountains  of  love  which  spring  up  deeply  and  freshly  within  it ; 
nor  the  hatred  of  sin  ;  nor  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  it  docs  take  away.  It  takes 
away  that  uneasy  hankering  of  the  soul,  which  characterized  its 
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])revious  state,  after  pleasure  eitlier  inward  or  ontwavtl,  and  the 
seltish  vivacity  and  eagerness  of  nature,  which  is  too  impatient 
to  wait  calmly  and  submissively  for  God's  time  of  action.  By 
fixing  the  mind  wholly  upon  God,  it  takes  away  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  to  occupy  itself  with  reflex  acts ;  that  is,  with  the 
undue  examination  and  analysis  of  its  own  feelings.  The  soul, 
in  the  possession  of  God  as  the  object  of  its  thoughts,  loses  the 
thought  of  itself  It  does  not  take  away  the  pain  and  sorrow 
naturally  incident  to  our  physical  state,  and  our  natural  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  it  takes  away  all  uneasiness,  all  murmuring  ; — 
leaving  the  soul  in  its  inner  nature,  and  in  every  part  of  its  nature 
where  the  power  of  faith  reaches,  calm  and  peaceable  as  the 
God  that  dwells  there. 

ARTICLE  TENTH. 

God  has  promised  life  and  happiness  to  His  people.  What 
He  has  promised  can  never  fail  to  take  place.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  disposition  of  those  who  love  God  with  a  perfect  heart,  to 
leave  themselves  entirely  in  His  hands,  irrespective,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  promise.  By  the  aid  of  the  promise,  without 
which  they  must  have  remained  in  their  original  weakness,  they 
rise,  as  it  were,  above  the  promise ;  and  rest  in  that  essential 
and 'eternal  will,  in  which  the  promise  originated. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  some  individuals,  across  whose 
path  God  had  spread  the  darkness  of  His  providences,  and  who 
seemed^to  themselves  for  a  time  to  be  thrown  out  of  His  ftivour 
and  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  have  acquiesced  with  submission  in 
the  terrible  destiny  which  was  thus  presented  before  them. 
Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Francis  de  Sales,  as  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  des  Grez.  The  language 
of  such  persons,  uttered  ivithout  complaint,  is,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  They  claim  God  as  their 
God,  and  will  not  abandon  their  love  to  Him,  although  they 
believe,  at  the  time,  that  they  are  forsaken  of  Hin).  They 
choose  to  leave  themselves,  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God  :  their  language  is,  even  if  it  should 
be  His  pleasure  to  separate  them  for  ever  from  the  enjoyments 
of  His^presence,  "  Not  my  will,  hut  thine  he  done." 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  perceive,  how  minds  whose  lile,  as  it 
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woiv.  is  the'  {•fiiuiple  of /a////,  can  bo  in  tliis  situation.  Take 
the  cju^o  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  certainly  clifricult  to  conceive  liow 
the  Saviour,  whose  faith  never  failed,  could  yet  believe  Himself 
foi*salven  ;  and  yet  it  was  so. 

We  know  that  it  is  iin])ossible  for  God  to  forsake  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  Jle  can  just  as  soon  forsake  His  own. 
word  ;  and,  what  is  more.  He  can  just  as  soon  forsake  His  own 
nature.  Holy  souls,  nevertheless,  may  sometimes,  in  a  w^ay  and 
under  circumstances  which  we  may  not  fully  understand,  believe 
themselves  to  be  forsaken,  and  that  too  beyond  all  possibility  of 
hope  ;  and  yet  such  is  their  faith  in  God  and  their  love  to  Him, 
that  the  will  of  God,  even  under  such  circumstances,  is  dearer 
to  them  than  anything  and  everything  else. 

ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  the  First  Covenant,  or 
the  covenant  of  works,  which  said  to  men,  "  Do  this  and  live" 
and  the  Second  Covenant,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  says, 
"  Believe  and  live"  is  this  : — The  first  covenant  did  not  lead 
men  to  anything  that  was  perfect.  It  shewed  men  what  was 
right  and  good  ;  but  it  failed  in  giving  them  the  power  to  fulfil 
what  the  covenant  required.  Men,  under  the  first  covenant, 
not  only  understood  what  was  right  and  good,  but  they  had  a 
clear  perception  of  the  opposite  of  the  right,  and  knew  what  was 
evil ;  but,  in  their  love  and  practice  of  depravity,  they  had  sunk 
so  low  that  they  no  longer  had  power  of  themselves  to  flee 
from  it. 

The  new  or  Christian  covenant  is  the  law  of  cjrace  ;  which  not 
only  coincides  w^ith  the  old  covenant  in  prescribing  and  com- 
manding, but  gives  also  W\q,  poioer  to  fulfil. 

In  the  practical  dispensations  of  divine  grace,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  principles  which  it  may  be  important  to  remember. 

1.  God  being  Love,  it  is  a  part  of  His  nature  to  desire  to 
commtinicate  Himself  io  all  moral  beings,  and  to  make  Himself 
one  with  them  in  a  perfect  harmony  of  relations  and  feelings. 
The  position  of  God  is  that  of  giver ;  the  position  of  man  is  that 
of  recipient.  Harmonized  with  man  by  the  blood  and  power 
of  the  Cross,  he  has  once  more  become  the  infinite  fulness,  the 
original  and  overflowing  fountain,  giving  and  ever  ready  to  give. 
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2.  Such  are  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  involved  in 
the  fact  of  man's  moral  agency,  that  man's  business  is  to 
receive. 

3.  Souls  that  are  true  to  the  grace  that  is  given  them,  will 
never  suffer  any  diminution  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
and  unchangeable  condition  of  continuance  and  of  growth  in 
grace  is  co-operation  ivitli  wliat  ive  noio  have.  This  is  the  law  of 
growth.  Not  only  deducible  from  the  divine  nature,  but  expressly 
revealed  and  declared  in  the  Scriptures  :  — "  Fo7'  ivhosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  he  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  ; 
hut  ivhosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  he  taken  away  even  that 
he  hath."— Matt.  xiii.  12. 

A  faithful  co-operation  with  grace,  is  the  most  effectual  pre- 
j)aration  for  attracting  and  receiving  and  increasing  grace.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  advancement  to  those  high  degrees  which 
are  permitted  ;  namely,  a  strict,  unwavering,  faithful  co-opera- 
tion, moment  hy  moment. 

4.  It  is  important  correctly  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  co- 
operation. A  disposition  to  co-operate,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
terms,  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  sinful  indolence  which  falls 
behind,  than  to  the  hasty  and  unrighteous  zeal  which  runs  before. 
God  is  our  guide.  It  is  in  the  excess  of  zeal,  which  bas  a  good 
appearance,  but  in  reality  has  unbelief  and  self  at  the  bottom, 
that  we  run  before  God. 

5.  True  co-operation,  therefore,  is  deliberate  and  peaceful  ; 
always  having  a  watchful  regard  to  the  divine  providences. 
Co-operation,  by  being  calm  and  peaceable,  does  not  cease  to  be 
efficacious.  Souls  that  are  in  this  purified  but  tranquil  state  ai'e 
souls  of  power  ;  watchful  and  triumphant  against  self ;  resisting 
temptation  in  its  various  forms ;  fighting  even  to  blood  against 
sin.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  combat  which  is  free  from  the 
turbulence  and  inconsistencies  of  human  passion  ;  because  they 
contend  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  their  strength,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  highest  faith  and  love,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  always  tian(piil  in  his  operations. 

AFITICLE  TWELFTH. 

Those  in  the  highest  state  of  religious  experience  desire  nothing, 
except  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  them  by  the  accomplishment 
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of  His  lioly  will.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  this,  ihat  holy 
souls  [H)sscss  that  nutinal  love  which  exists  in  the  I'orni  ol"  love 
lor  theinsolvos.  Their  natural  love,  however,  which,  within  its 
proper  ilegree,  is  innocent  luve,  is  so  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God, 
that  it  ceases,  for  the  most  i)art,  to  be  a  distinct  object  of  con- 
si'ionsness  ;  and  practically  and  truly  they  may  be  said  to  love 
themselves  is  and  for  God.  Adan),  in  Ins  state  of  ianoceuce, 
loved  himself,  considered  as  the  reflex  image  of  God  and  for 
God's  sake.  So  that  we  may  either  say,  that  he  loved  God  in 
himself,  or  that  he  loved  himself  in  and  FOR  God.  And  it  is 
because  holy  souls,  extending  their  affections  beyond  their  own 
limit,  love  their  neighbour  on  the  same  principle  of  loving, 
namely,  in  and  for  God,  that  they  may  be  said  to  love  their 
neighhour  as  themselves. 

It  does  not  follow,  because  the  love  of  ourselves  is  lost  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  we  are  to  take  no  care,  and  to  exercise  no 
watch  over  ourselves.  No  man  will  be  so  seriously  and  constantly 
watchful  over  himself  as  he  who  loves  himself  in  and  for  God 
alone.  Having  the  image  of  God  in  himself,  he  has  a  motive 
strong,  we  might  perhaps  say,  as  that  which  controls  the  actions 
of  angels,  to  guard  and  protect  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  in  the  doctrines  of  holy  living,  which  requires  in  the 
highest  stages  of  inward  experience,  to  avoid  those  reflex  acts 
which  consist  in  self-inspection,  because  such  acts  have  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  the  mind  off  from  God.  The  apparent  difficulty 
is  reconciled  in  this  way.  The  holy  soul  is  a  soul  with  God ; 
moving  as  God  moves  ;  doing  as  God  does ;  looking  as  God 
looks.  If,  therefore,  God  is  looking  within  us,  as  we  may 
generally  learn  from  the  intimations  of  his  providences,  then  it 
is  a  sign  that  we  are  to  look  within  ourselves.  Our  little  eye, 
our  small  and  almost  imperceptible  ray,  must  look  in,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hght  of  His  great  and  burning  eye.  It  is  thus  that 
we  may  inspect  ourselves  without  a  separation  from  God. 

On  the  same  principle,  we  may  be  watchful  and  careful  over 
our  neighbours ;  watching  them,  not  in  our  own  time,  but  in 
God's  time  ;  not  in  the  censoriousness  of  nature,  but  in  the 
kindness  and  forbeai'ance  of  grace  ;  not  aa  separate  from  God, 
but  in  concurrence  with  Him. 
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ARTICLE  THIRTEENTH. 

The  soul,  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  acts  in  simj^Ucify.  Its 
inward  rule  of  action  is  found  in  the  decisions  of  a  sanctified 
conscience.  These  decisions,  based  upon  judgments  that  are  free 
from  self-interest,  may  not  always  be  ahsolutely  right,  because 
our  views  and  judgments,  being  limited,  can  extend  only  to 
things  in  part ;  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right : 
they  conform  to  things  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  see  them 
and  understand  them,  and  convey  to  the  soul  a  moral  assurance, 
that,  when  we  act  in  accordance  with  them,  we  are  doing  as  God 
would  have  us  do.  Such  a  conscience  is  enhghtened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  and  when  we  act  thus,  under  its  divine  guidance,  look- 
ing at  what  now  is  and  not  at  what  may  he,  looking  at  the  rigid 
of  things  and  not  at  their  relations  to  our  personal  and  selfish 
interests,  we  are  said  to  act  in  simplicity.  This  is  the  true  mode 
of  action. 

It  is  a  practical  principle,  connected  with  the  laws  of  holy 
living,  that,  when  we  act  in  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, we  should  leave  the  principle  or  motive  of  the  action 
with  God,  without  distrust  or  anxiety,  just  as  we  leave  anything 
else.  Trust  God  in  this  as  in  everything  else  ;  and  having  thus 
accomplished  the  duty  of  the  present  moment,  let  the  soul  pass 
on  in  its  simplicity  to  the  duties,  which  require  all  its  powers, 
of  the  moment  that  follows. 

It  is  thus,  in  this  singleness  of  spirit,  we  do  things,  as  some 
experimental  writers  express  it,  ivithout  knowing  ivliat  ive  do. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  so  absorbed  in  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
in  the  importance  of  doing  it  rightly,  that  we  forget  ourselves. 
Perfect  love  has  nothing  to  spare  from  its  object  for  itself,  and 
he  who  prays  perfectly  is  never  thinking  how  well  he  prays. 

ARTICLE  FOURTEENTH. 

Holy  souls  are  without  impatience,  but  not  without  trouble  ; 
are  above  murmuring,  but  not  above  aflhction.  The  souls  of 
those  who  are  thus  wholly  in  Christ  may  be  regarded  in  two 
points  of  view,  or  rather  in  two  parts  ;  namely,  the  natural 
appetites,  propensities,  and  affections,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
may  be  called  the  inferior  part  ;  and  the  judgment,  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  will,  on  the  other,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
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superior  juirt.  As  tilings  are,  in  (he  ])rot;ent  lite,  those  who  ure 
wholly  devoted  to  Ciod  may  sutler  in  the  inferior  part,  and  may 
be  at  rest  in  the  superior.  Their  wills  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  will  ;  they  may  be  approved  in  their  judgments  and 
conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  may  sutler  greatly  in  their 
}>hysieal  relations,  and  in  their  natural  sensibilities.  In  this 
manner,  Christ  upon  the  cross,  while  ]Iis  will  remained  tirm  in 
its  union  with  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father,  suffered  much 
through  His  physical  system  ;  He  felt  the  painful  longings  of 
thirst,  the  pressure  of  the  thorns,  and  the  agony  of  the  s[)ear. 
He  was  deeply  afHicted  also  for  the  friends  He  left  behind  Him, 
and  for  a  dying  world.  But  in  His  inner  and  higher  nature, 
where  He  felt  Himself  sustained  by  the  secret  voice  uttered  in 
His  sanctitied  conscience  and  in  His  unchangeable  faith.  He  was 
peaceful  and  happy. 

ARTICLE  FIFTEENTH. 

A  suitable  rei^ression  of  the  natural  appetites  is  profitable  and 
necessary.  We  are  told  that  the  body  should  be  brought  into 
subjection.  Those  physical  mortifications,  therefore,  which  are 
instituted  to  this  end,  and  which  are  denominated  austerities, 
are  not  to  be  disapproved.  When  practised  within  proper  limits, 
they  tend  to  correct  evil  habits,  to  preserve  us  against  tempta- 
tion, and  to  give  self-control. 

The  practice  of  austerities,  with  the  views  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples indicated,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  spirit  of 
recollection,  of  love,  and  prayer.  Christ  Himself,  whose  retire- 
ment to  solitary  places,  whose  prayers  and  fastings  are  not  to 
be  forgotten,  has  given  us  the  pattern  which  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  follow.  We  must  sometimes  use  force  against  our  stubborn 
nature.  "  Since  the  days  of  John,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence  ;  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

ARTICLE  SIXTEENTH. 

The  simple  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  when  kept  in  due 
subordination,  is  innocent.  This  desire  is  natural  to  us ;  and 
is  properly  denominated  the  principle  of  self-love.  When  the 
principle  of  self-love  passes  in  its  action  its  appropriate  limit, 
it  becomes  selfishness.      Self-love   is   innocent;   selfishness   is 
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wrong.  Sellishness  was  the  sin  of  the  first  angel,  "  who  rested 
in  himself/'  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  instead  of  referring 
himself  to  God. 

In  many  Christians  a  prominent  principle  of  action  is  the 
desire  of  happiness. 

They  love  God  and  they  love  heaven;  they  love  holiness,  and 
they  love  the  pleasures  of  holiness ;  they  love  to  do  good,  and 
they  love  the  rewards  of  doing  good.  This  is  well ;  but  there 
is  something  better.  Such  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are 
inferior  to  those  who  forget  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  in 
the  infinitude  of  the  Creator,  and  love  God  for  His  own  glory 
alone. 

Souls  in  this  higher  state  forget  their  own  will  that  they  may 
think  only  of  God's  will.    "  Their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

ARTICLE  SEVENTEENTH. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  exempt  from 
temptation.  The  temptations  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
Christian  experience  are  different  from  those  incident  to  a  later 
period,  and  are  to  be  resisted  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

Sometimes  the  temptations  incident  to  the  transition  state 
from  mixed  love  to  pure  love  are  somewhat  peculiar,  being 
adapted  to  test  whether  we  love  God  for  Himself  alone. 

In  the  lower  or  mixed  state  of  the  Christian  life  the  methods 
of  resisting  temptations  are  various.  Sometimes  the  subject  of 
these  trials  boldly  faces  them,  and  endeavours  to  overcome  them 
by  a  direct  resistance.  Sometimes  he  turns  and  flees.  But  in 
the  state  of  pure  love,  when  the  soul  has  become  strong  in  the 
divine  contemplation,  it  is  the  common  rule  laid  down  by  reli- 
gious writers,  that  the  soul  should  keep  itself  fixed  upon  God  in 
the  exercise  of  its  holy  love  as  at  other  times,  as  the  most  efiec- 
tual  way  of  resisting  the  temptation,  which  would  naturally 
expand  its  efforts  in  vain  upon  a  soul  in  that  state. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTEENTH. 

The  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  and  only  rule  of  action.  God 
manifests  His  will  in  various  ways.  The  will  of  God  may  in 
some  cases  be  ascertained  by  tlie  oj^erations  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  when  they  are  under  a  religious  or  gracious  guidance. 
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J>ut  J{c  rcrcalsJIis  icill  chicjl//  in  Jlin  wvHtcn  luonl.  Ami  nothing; 
am  be  doclarod  to  be  the  will  of  Goil,  which  is  at  variance  with 
His  written  or  revealed  will.  His  revealed  will  may  also  be  called 
His  j)Ofn'tii'c  will ;  a  will  which  commands  and  requires. 

It'  we  sin,  it  is  tnu'  that  God  permits  it ;  that  is  to  say,  He 
does  not  interpose  aj^aiiist  it  a  ])ositive  act  of  hinderance;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  He  disapproves  and  condemns  it  as  contrary 
to  His  immutable  holiness. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  sinner  to  repent.  The  state  of  peni- 
tence has  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  The  subject  of  it  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  murmuring  and  rebellious  feelings,  as  if 
he  had  been  unjustly  left  of  God.  When  penitence  is  true, 
and  when,  existing  in  the  highest  state,  it  is  free  from  the  varia- 
tions of  human  passion,  it  is  calm,  peaceable,  submissive. 

ARTICLE  NINETEENTH. 

Among  other  distinctions  of  prayer,  we  may  make  that  of 
vocal  and  silent,  the  prayer  of  the  lips  and  the  prayer  of  the 
affections.  Vocal  prayer,  without  the  heart  attending  it,  is 
superstitious  and  wholly  unprofitable.  To  pray  without  recol- 
lection in  God  and  without  love,  is  to  pray  as  the  heathen  did, 
who  thought  to  be  heard  for  the  multitude  of  their  words. 

Nevertheless,  vocal  prayer,  when  attended  by  right  affections, 
ought  to  be  both  recognised  and  encouraged,  as  being  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  thoughts  and  feelings  it  expresses,  and  to 
awaken  new  ones,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  it  was  taught  by 
the  Son  of  God  to  His  Apostles,  and  that  it  has  been  practised 
by  the  whole  Church  in  all  ages.  To  make  light  of  this  sacrifice 
of  [)raise,  this  fruit  of  the  lips,  would  be  an  impiety. 

Silent  prayer,  in  its  common  form,  is  also  profitable.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  advantages,  as  each  has  its  place. 

There  is  also  a  modification  of  prayer,  which  may  be  termed 
the^3ra?/ero/sz7ewce.  This  is  a  prayer  too  deep  for  words.  The 
common  form  of  silent  prayer  is  voluntary.  In  the  prayer  of 
contemplative  silence,  the  lips  seem  to  be  closed  almost  against 
the  will. 

ARTICLE  TWENTIETH. 

The  principles  of  holy  living  extend,  not  only  to  the  affections 
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and  the  ordinary  outward  actions,  but  to  every  thing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  matter  of  reading,  he  who  has  given  himself 
wholly  to  God,  can  read  only  what  Clod  permits  hira  to  read. 
He  cannot  read  books,  however  they  may  be  characterized  by 
wit  or  power,  merely  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  please  himself  alone. 

In  the  reading  of  religious  books,  I  think  this  may  be  a  suit- 
able direction,  namely,  to  read  but  little  at  a  time,  and  to  inter- 
rupt the  reading  by  intervals  of  religious  recollection,  in  order 
that  we  may  let  the  Holy  Spirit  more  deeply  imprint  in  us  the 
Christian  truths  to  which  we  are  attending. 

God,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  to  the  fully 
renovated  mind  the  great  inward  Teacher.  This  is  a  great 
truth.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  inward  teacher  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of 
the  outward  lesson.  The  Holy  Ghost,  operating  throngh  the 
medium  of  a  purified  judgment,  teaches  us  by  the  means  of 
books,  especially  by  the  word  of  God,  which  is  never  to  be  laid 
aside. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

One  characteristic  of  the  lower  states  of  religious  experience 
is,  that  they  are  sustained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  medita- 
tive and  reflective  acts.  As  in  these  states  faith  is  comparatively 
weak  and  temptations  are  strong,  it  becomes  necessaiy  for  those 
who  are  not  advanced  beyond  them,  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  such  meditative  and  reflective  acts,  by  the  consideration  of 
various  truths  applicable  to  their  situation,  and  of  the  motiv^es 
drawn  from  such  truths,  aided  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of 
other  truths  and  other  motives.  Accordingly,  souls,  in  these 
inferior  states,  array  before  themselves  all  the  various  motives 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
happiness  on  the  other ;  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  hope. 

It  is  different  with  those  who  have  given  themselves  wholly 
to  God  in  the  exercise  of  pui'e  or  perfect  love.  The  soul  that  is 
in  this  state  of  holy  love,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  delay  and 
to  meditate,  and  to  reflect,  in  order  to  discover  motives  of  action. 
It  finds  its  motive  of  action  a  motive  simple,  uniform,  peace- 
able, and  still  powerful  beyond  any  other  power,  in  its  own 
principle  of  life,  namely,  its  overflowing  and  pure  love. 

2  E 
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Moilitution,  inquiry,  and  roiisonin*^,  are  not  to  be  condemned. 
They  are  exceediny^ly  necessary  to  the  great  body  of  Christians  ; 
and  are  absobitely  indispensable  to  those,  who  are  in  the  hvijin- 
nhujs  of  the  Christian  life.  To  take  away  these  helps  would  be 
to  take  away  the  child  from  the  maternal  breast  before  it  can 
digest  solid  food.  Still  they  are  only  the  props  of  the  true  life, 
and  not  the  life  itself. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

The  holy  soul  delights  in  acts  of  contemplation  ;  to  think  of 
God  and  of  God  only.  But  the  contemplative  state,  without 
any  interruption,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  condition  of  the 
present  life.  It  may  be  permitted  to  exist,  however,  and  ought 
not  to  be  resisted,  when  the  attraction  towards  God  is  so  strong, 
that  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  profitably  employing  our 
minds  in  meditative  and  discursive  acts. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Of  the  two  states,  the  meditative  and  discursive  on  the  one 
hand,  which  reflects,  compares,  and  reasons,  and  supports  itself 
by  aids  and  methods  of  that  nature,  and  the  contemplative  on 
the  other,  which  rests  in  God  without  such  aids,  the  contempla- 
tive is  the  highest.  God  will  teach  the  times  of  both.  Neither 
state  is,  or  ought  to  be,  entirely  exclusive  of  the  other. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

In  some  cases  God  gives  such  eminent  grace,  that  the  con- 
templative prayer,  Avhich  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  prayer 
of  silence,  becomes  the  habitual  state.  We  do  not  mean,  that 
the  mind  is  always  in  this  state  ;  but  that,  whenever  the  season 
of  recollection  and  of  prayer  returns,  it  habitually  assumes  the 
contemplative  state,  in  distinction  from  the  meditative  and  dis- 
cursive. Having  Gol,  it  has  everything,  and  it  rests  there. 
And  it  does  so  because  God  chooses  and  wills  it. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  state, 
eminent  as  it  is,  is  invaiiable.  Souls  may  fall  from  this  state 
by  some  act  of  infidelity  in  themselves ;  or  God,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  may  place  them  temporarily  in  a  dif- 
ferent state,  and  without  any  diminution  of  tlieir  holy  love. 
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ARTICLE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

"  Whether,  there/ore,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x,  31. 
And  iu  another  passage  he  says,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  with 
charity"  1  Cor.  xvi.  14.  And  again,  '^By  love  serve  one  another," 
Gal.  V.  13.  Passages  which,  with  many  others,  imply  two  things  ; 
frst,  that  everything  which  is  done  by  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
done  from  a  holy  principle ;  and,  second,  that  this  principle  is 
love. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Our  acceptance  with  God,  when  our  hearts  are  wholly  given 
to  Him,  does  not  depend  upon  our  being  in  a  particular  state, 
which  may  seem  to  be  more  devout  or  eminent  than  another, 
but  simply  upon  our  being  in  that  state  in  which  God  in  His 
providence  requires  us  to  be.  The  doctrine  of  holiness,  there- 
fore, while  it  recognises  and  requires,  on  its  appropriate  occasions, 
the  prayer  of  contemplation  or  of  contemplative  silence,  is  not 
only  not  inconsistent  with  other  forms  of  prayer,  but  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  acts,  duties, 
and  virtues  of  life.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  a  man  who  bears  the  Saviour's  image,  is  any  the  less  on 
that  account  a  good  neighbour  or  a  good  citizen  ;  that  he  can 
think  less  or  work  less  when  he  is  called  to  it ;  or  that  he  is  not 
characterized  by  the  various  virtues,  appropriate  to  our  present 
situation,  of  temperance,  truth,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  kind- 
ne:58,  chastity,  justice.  There  is  a  law,  involved  iu  the  very 
nature  of  holiness,  which  requires  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
variety  of  situation. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  to  say,  that  the  holy  soul,  in  its  contemplative  state,  is 
occupied  with  the  pure  or  spiritual  Divinity.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  occupied  with  God,  in  distinction  from  any  mei'e  image  of 
God,  such  as  could  be  addressed  to  the  touch,  the  sight,  ov  any 
of  the  senses. 

And  this  is  not  all.     It  does  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
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s:oul  in  its  cunte'iui>la(ivo  stale,  to  (icoui>y  it>ell"  merely  with  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  with  His  power,  wisdom,  <;oodnes8,  and  the 
like  ;  l>ut  it  rather  seelvs  and  unites  itself  with  the  God  of  tlic 
attributes.  The  attributes  of  (iod  are  not  (Jod  Himself.  The 
power  of  (unl  is  not  an  identieal  expression  with  the  God  of 
power;  nor  is  the  wisdom  of  God  identieal  with  the  God  of 
wisdom.  The  holy  soul,  in  its  contem];)lative  state,  loves  to 
unite  itself  with  God,  considered  as  the  subject  of  His  attributes. 
It  is  not  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  power,  or  infinite  goodness, 
considered  separately  from  the  existence  of  whom  they  can  be 
predicated,  which  it  loves  and  adores;  but  the  God  of  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Christ  is  "  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  The  grace 
which  sanctifies  as  well  as  that  which  justifies,  is  by  Him  and 
through  Him.  He  is  the  true  and  living  way ;  and  no  man 
can  gain  the  victory  over  sin,  and  be  brought  into  union  with 
God,  without  Chiist.  And  when,  in  some  mitigated  sense,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  way  by  being 
brought  home  to  the  divine  fold  and  reinstated  in  the  divine 
image,  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  should  forget  the  way  itself, 
as  Christ  is  sometimes  called.  At  every  period  of  our  progress, 
however  advanced  it  may  be,  our  life  is  derived  from  God 
through  Him  and  for  Him.  The  most  advanced  souls  are  those 
which  are  most  possessed  with  the  thoughts  and  the  presence  of 
Christ. 

Any  other  view  would  be  extremely  pernicious.  It  would  be 
to  snatch  from  the  faithful  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  know- 
ing the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  whom  He 
hath  sent. 

ARTICLE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  that  the  way  of  holiness  is  a 
miraculous  way.  It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  miraculous. 
Those  who  are  in  it,  walk  by  simple  faith  alone.  And  peihaps 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  or  wonderful  in  it,  than  that 
a  result  so  great  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  heart,  should 
be  produced  by  a  principle  so  simple. 
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When  persons  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  divine  union,  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Savionr,  they  are 
made  one  with  Christ  in  God,  they  no  longer  seem  to  put  forth 
distinct  inward  acts,  but  their  state  appears  to  be  characterized 
by  a  deep  and  divine  repose. 

The  continuous  act  is  the  act  of  faith  which  brings  into  moral 
and  religious  union  with  the  divine  nature  ;  faith  which,  through 
the  plenitude  of  divine  grace,  is  kept  firm,  unbroken. 

The  appearance  of  absolute  continuity  and  unity  in  this  blessed 
state  is  increased  perhaps  by  the  entire  freedom  of  the  mind  from 
all  eager,  anxious,  unquiet  acts.  The  soul  is  not  only  at  unity 
with  itself  in  the  respects  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  it  has 
also  a  unity  of  rest. 

This  state  of  continuous  faith  and  of  consequent  repose  in  God 
is  sometimes  denominated  the  passive  state  ;  an  epithet  which 
has  an  appropriate  meaning,  although  it  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  soul,  at  such  times,  is  passive  in  this  sense,  that  it 
ceases  to  originate  acts  which  precede  the  grace  of  God.  The 
decisions  of  her  consecrated  j  udgment,  guided  as  they  are  by  a 
higher  power,  are  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul.  But 
to  the  decisions  and  import  of  this  voice,  if  she  first  listens  pas- 
sively, it  is  subsequently  her  business  to  yield  an  active  and 
effective  co-operation  in  the  line  of  duty  which  they  indicate. 
The  more  pliant  and  supple  the  soul  is  to  the  divine  suggestions, 
the  more  real  and  efficacious  is  her  own  action,  though  without 
any  excited  and  troubled  movement.  The  more  a  soul  receives 
from  God,  the  more  she  ought  to  restore  to  Him  of  what  she 
hath  from  Him.  This  ebbing  and  flowing,  if  one  may  so  express 
it,  this  communication  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  correspondent 
action  on  the  part  of  man,  constitute  the  order  of  grace  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  action  and  fidelity  of  the  creature  on  the 
other. 

ARTICLE  THIRTIETH. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  highest  state  of 
inward  experience  is  characterized  by  great  excitements,  by  rap- 
tures and  ecstasies,  or  by  any  movements  of  feeling  which  would 
be  regarded  as  particularly  extraordinaiy.  We  repeat,  that  the 
way  of  holiness  is  the  way  of  simple  faith. 

One  of  the  remarkable  results  in  a  soul  of  which  faith  is  the 
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KOle  ^oveniini:;  jn'mcii'le,  is,  that  it  is  entirely  ['einrt'iil.  Nothing 
tlisturbs  it.  And  heiiii;  thus  i>e;icei'iil,  it  ivHocts  distinctly  and 
clejirly  the  inia«;o  of  Christ  ;  like  the  placid  lake,  which  sliows, 
in  its  own  clear  and  heaiititiil  bosom,  the  exact  forms  of  the 
objects  around  and  above  it.  Another  is,  that  having  full  faith 
in  (xod  and  divested  of  all  seltishness  and  resistance  in  itself,  it 
is  perfectly  accessible  anil  pliable  to  all  the  impressions  of  grace. 
Nothing  but  pure  love  gives  this  jierfect  docility,  attended 
with  ])erfect  peace 

•ViiTlCLK  TlilHTY-FlKST. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  those  who  possess  the  graces  of  a  truly 
Hanctitied  heart,  are  at  liberty  to  reject  the  ordinary  methods  and 
rules  of  perception  and  judgmetit.  They  exercise  and  value 
wisdom,  while  they  reject  the  sel/isJmcss  of  wisdom.  The  rules 
of  holy  living  would  require  them  every  moment  to  make  a 
faithful  use  of  all  the  natural  light  of  reason,  as  well  as  the 
higher  and  spiritual  light  of  grace,  to  guide  them  in  accordance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  written  law  and  of  natnial  duty. 

A  holy  soul  values  and  seeks  wisdom,  but  does  not  seek  it  in 
an  unholy  and  worldly  spirit.  Nor,  when  it  is  marie  wise  by  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  who  dwells  in  all  hearts  that  are  wholly  de- 
voted to  God,  does  it  turn  back  fi'om  the  giver  to  the  gift,  and 
rejoice  in  its  wisdom  a^  its  oivn.  Such  a  soul  is  wise  in  God 
without  thinking  of  any  wisdom  in  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truly  holy  soul  is  a  wisdom  which  estimates 
things  in  tlce  2^resent  moment.  It  judges  of  duty  fi'om  the  facts 
which  now  are  ;  including,  however,  those  things  which  have  a 
lelation  to  the  present.  It  is  an  important  remark,  that  the 
present  moment  necessai-ily  possesses  a  moved  extension  ;  so  that, 
ill  judging  of  the  present  moment,  we  are  to  include  all  those 
things  which  have  a  natural  and  near  relation  to  the  thing  which 
is  actually  in  hand.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  holy  sonllives 
in  the  present,  committing  the  past  to  God,  and  leaving  the 
future  with  that  approaching  hour  which  shall  convert  it  into 
the  present.  "  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  To- 
morrow will  take  care  of  itself ;  it  will  bi'ing  at  its  conn'ng  what 
it  cannot  biing  before,  its  appropriate  grace  and  light.  When 
we  live  thus,  God  will  not  fail  to  give  us  our  daihj  hread. 
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It  is  such  souls  as  these  that  draw  upon  themselves  the  s[)ecial 
protection  of  Providence,  under  whose  care  they  live,  without  a 
far  extended  and  unquiet  forecast,  like  little  children  resting  in 
the  bosom  of  their  mother.  They  are  not  their  own  keepers  like 
those  who  have  a  high  sense  of  their  own  wisdom,  but  permit 
themselves  to  be  kept,  to  be  instructed  and  moved,  upon  every 
occasion,  by  the  actual  grace  of  God.  Conscious  of  their  own 
limited  views,  and  keeping  in  mind,  the  direction  of  the  Saviour, 
Judfje  not  that  ye  he  not  judged,  they  are  slow  to  pass  judgment 
upon  othei's.  They  are  willing  to  receive  reproof  and  correction  ; 
and,  separate  from  the  will  of  God,  they  have  no  choice  or  will 
of  their  own  in  anything. 

These  are  the  children  whom  Christ  permits  to  come  near  Him. 
They  combine  the  prudence  of  the  serpent  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove.  But  they  do  not  appro[)riate  their  prudence  to 
themselves  as  their  own  prudence,  any  more  than  they  appro- 
piiate  to  themselves  the  beams  of  the  natural  sun,  when  they 
walk  in  its  light. 

These  are  the  i^oor  in  spirit,  whom  Christ  Jesus  hatli  declared 
blessed  ;  and  who  are  as  much  taken  off  from  any  complacency 
in  what  others  might  call  their  merits,  as  all  Christians  ought  to 
be  from  their  temporal  possessions.  They  are  the  "  little  ones," 
to  whom  God  is  well  pleased  to  reveal  His  mysteries,  while  He 
hides  them  from  the  wise  and  prudent. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

Those  who  are  the  children  of  God  in  distinction  from  the 
mere  servants  of  God,  have  the  liberty  of  children.  They  have 
a  peace  and  joy,  which  are  full  of  innocency.  They  take  with 
simplicity  and  without  hesitation  the  refreshments  both  of  mind 
and  body.  They  do  not  speak  of  themselves,  except  when  called 
to  do  it  in  providence,  and  in  order  to  do  good.  And  such  is 
their  simplicity  and  truth  of  spirit,  they  speak  of  things  just  as 
they  appear  to  them  at  the  moment ;  and  when  tlic  conversation 
turns  upon  their  own  woi  ks  or  chai'acters,  they  express  themselves 
favourably  or  unfavourably,  nmch  as  tliey  would  if  they  were 
speaking  of  others.  If,  however,  they  have  occasiim  to  speak  of 
any  good  of  wliich  they  have  l)ecn  the  instrument,  they  always 
acknowledge,  with  humble  joy,  thai  it  comes  from  God  alone. 
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It  is  hardly  iieeissary  to  add,  that,  tlu'ie  is  a  Hherty,  which 
might  more  jtroporly  ho  called  lictnat'.  There  are  per.sous  who 
maiutain,  that  jmrity  of  heart  renders  pure  in  those  who  are  the 
Buhjects  of  this  purity,  whatever  they  are  prompted  to  do,  how- 
ever irregular  it  may  l)e  in  others,  and  however  inexcusahlc. 
This  is  a  great  error. 

AUriCI.K  TlllU'rV-TllIKI>. 

It  is  the  iloctrine  of  Augustine,  as  also  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
after  him,  that  the  principle  of  holy  love  existing  in  the  heart, 
necessarily  inchules  in  itself,  or  implies  the  existence,  of  all  other 
Christian  virtues.  And  consequently,  it  will  assume  the  form  of 
distinct  virtues,  on  the  ap[)ro[)riate  occasions  of  such  virtues. 
He  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart,  will  not  violate  the  laws  of 
purity,  because  it  would  be  a  disregard  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
he  loves  above  all  things.  His  love,  under  such  circumstances, 
becomes  the  virtue  of  chastity.  He  who  loves  God  with  all  his 
heait,  has  too  much  love  and  reverence  for  the  will  of  God  to 
murmur  or  repine  under  the  dispensations  of  His  providence. 
His  love,  under  such  circumstances,  becomes  the  virtue  of  im- 
tience.  And  thus  this  love  becomes  by  turns,  on  their  appro- 
priate occasions,  all  the  virtues.  As  his  love  is  perfect,  so  the 
virtues  which  flow  out  of  it,  and  are  modiiied  from  it,  will  not 
be  less  so. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  doctrines  of  holiness,  that  the  holy  soul 
is  crucitied  to  its  own  virtues,  although  it  [)0ssesses  them  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  meaning  of  this  saying  is  this.  The  lioly 
soul  is  so  crucified  to  self  in  all  its  forms,  that  it  practises  the 
virtues  without  taking  complacency  in  its  virtues  as  its  oicn,  and 
even  without  thinking  how  virtuous  it  is. 

ARTICLE  TIIIRTY-FOUUTH. 

The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  Christians  as  dead.  "  Ye  are 
DEAD,"  he  says,  "  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
(Colos.  iii.  3.)  These  expressions  will  apply,  in  their  full  im- 
port, only  to  those  Christians  who  are  in  the  state  of  unselfish 
or  pure  love.  Such  only  are  dead  in  the  full  sense  of  the  terra. 
Their  death  is  a  death  to  selfishness,  which  pure  love  entirely 
destroys.     They  are  dead  to  pi'ide  and  jealousy,  to  self-seeking 
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and  envy,  to  malice,  to  inordinate  love  of  their  own  reputation, 
to  anything  and  everything  which  constitutes  tiie  fallen  and 
vitiated  life  of  nature.  They  have  a  new  life,  which  is  "  hid 
with  Christ  in  God." 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Some  persons  of  great  piety,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  in  describing  the  highest  religious  state,  have  denomi- 
nated it  the  state  of  transformation.  But  this,  I  think,  can  be 
regarded  as  only  a  synonymous  expression  for  the  state  of  pure 

LOVE. 

In  tlie  trojisformed  state  of  the  soul,  as  in  the  state  of  pure 
LOVE,  love  is  its  life.  In  this  principle  of  love  all  the  affeclions 
of  the  soul,  of  whatever  character,  have  their  constituting  or 
their  controlling  element.  There  can  be  no  love  without  an 
object  of  love.  As  the  principle  of  love,  therefore,  allies  the 
soul  with  another,  so  from  that  other  which  is  God,  all  its 
power  of  movement  proceeds.  In  itself  it  remains  without  pre- 
ference for  anything  ;  and  consequently  is  accessible  and  pliant 
to  all  the  touches  and  guidances  of  grace,  however  slight  they 
may  be.  It  is  like  a  spherical  body,  placed  upon  a  level  and 
even  surface,  which  is  moved  with  equal  ease  in  any  direction. 
The  soul  in  this  state,  having  no  preferences  of  itself,  has  but 
one  principle  of  movement,  namely,  that  which  God  gives  it. 
In  this  state  the  soul  can  say  \vith  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  /  live  ; 
yet  it  is  ?iot  I ;  but  Christ  livefh  in  me." 

This  state,  exalted  as  it  is,  is  not  absolutely  fixed  and  in- 
variable. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Those  souls  which  have  experienced  the  grace  of  sanctitication 
in  its  higher  degrees,  have  not  so  much  need  of  set  times  and 
places  for  w^orship  as  others.  Such  is  the  purity  and  the  strength 
of  their  lov^e,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  unite  with  God  in 
acts  of  inward  won-^hip,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  They 
have  an  interior  closet.  The  soul  is  their  tem[)Ic,  and  God 
dwells  in  it. 

This,  however,  does  not  exempt  them  from  those  outward 
methods  and  observances  which  God  has  prescribed.     Besides, 
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(hov  owe  jjoiuetliiiig  to  otliery  as  well  as  tlioniselves  ;  iiud  a  dis- 
re-jird  to  tlie  onliiuuiees  ami  iiiiiiistiatioii«  oi'  tlio  ('liiirch  cuuld 
not  fail  to  be  iiijuruius  to  tliosc  who  ure  begiuiiers  in  the  reli- 
gious lite. 

A UTICLl':  Till UT Y-SEVENTH. 

The  })ractiee  ot"  confession  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state 
of  pure  love.  The  truly  lenovated  sold  can  still  say,  Forgive  us 
our  tre^qmsscs.  If  it  docs  nut  sin  now,  deliberately  and  know- 
ingly, still  its  former  state  of  sin  can  never  be  forgotten. 

ARTICLE  THIUTY-EIGHTH. 

In  the  transformed  state,  or  state  of  pure  love,  there  should 
be  not  01  dy  the  confession  of  sins,  properly  so  called,  but  also 
the  confession  of  those  more  venial  trausgrest^ions,  which  are 
termed  faults.  We  should  sincerely  disapprove  such  faults  in 
our  confession ;  should  condemn  them  and  desire  their  remis- 
sion ;  and  not  merely  with  a  view  to  our  own  cleansing  and 
deliverance,  but  also  because  God  wills  it,  and  because  He  would 
have  us  to  do  it  for  His  glory. 

ARTICLE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  persons  misjudge  of  the  holiness 
of  individuals,  by  estimating  it  from  the  incidents  of  the  out- 
ward appearance.  Holiness  is  consistent  with  the  existence,  in 
the  same  person,  of  various  infirmities  ;  (such  as  an  unprei)0s- 
sessing  form,  physical  weakness,  a  debilitated  judgment,  an 
impeifect  mode  of  expression,  defective  manners,  a  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  like.) 

ARTICLE  FORTIETH. 

The  transformed  or  holy  soul  may  be  said  to  be  united  with 
God  without  anything  intervening  or  producing  a  separation  in 
three  particulars. 

First. — It  is  thus  united  intellectually ; — that  is  to  say,  not 
by  any  idea  which  is  based  upon  the  senses,  and  which  of  course 
could  give  only  a  mats^rial  image  of  God,  but  by  an  idea  which 
is  internal  and  spiritual  in  its  origin,  and  which  makes  (jJod 
knt.nvn  to  us  as  a  being  without  form. 
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Seco7id. — The  :^oul  is  thus  united  to  God,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  affectionately.  That  is  to  say,  when  its  atfections  ai'e  given 
to  God,  not  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  a  self-interested 
motive,  but  are  given  to  Him  simply  because  He  is  what  He  is. 
That  is  to  say,  the  soul  is  united  to  God  in  love  without  anything 
intervening,  when  it  loves  Him  for  His  own  sake. 

Third. — The  soul  is  thus  united  to  God  practically  ; — and 
this  is  the  case  when  it  does  the  will  of  God,  not  by  simply  fol- 
lowing a  prescribed  form,  and  in  accordance  with  forms,  but 
from  the  constantly  operative  impulse  of  holy  love. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-FIRST. 

We  find  in  some  devout  writers  on  inward  experience,  the 
phrase  spiritual  nuptials.  It  is  a  favourite  method  with  some 
of  these  writers,  to  represent  the  union  of  the  soul  v,itli  God  b}'^ 
the  figure  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  Similar  expressions 
are  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  expressions  mean  anything 
more,  in  reality,  than  that  intimate  union  which  exists  between 
God  and  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  in  the  state  of  pure  love. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-SECOND. 

We  find  again  in  other  devout  writers  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  The  union  between  God  and 
the  soul  is  sometimes  described  by  them  as  an  "  essential"  union, 
and  sometimes  as  a  "  substantial"  union,  as  if  there  were  an 
union  of  essence,  substance,  or  being,  in  the  literal  or  physical 
sense.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  these  writers.  They  mean 
to  express  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  the  union  of  pure  love, 
with  the  additional  idea  that  the  union  is  essential  and  sub- 
stantial, in  the  sense  of  being  firm  and  established  ;  not  subject 
to  those  breaks  and  inequalities,  to  that  want  of  continuity  and 
uniformity  of  love  which  characterize  inferior  degrees  of  expe- 
rience. 

ARTICLE  Fort Y-TH HID. 

It  is  the  transformed  or  holy  suul  ot  which  St.  Paul  may  be 
understood  especially  to  speak,  where  he  says,  ^^  As  many  as  arc 
led  h)j  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sovx  of  God!'    (Rom,  viii. 
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14.)  The  holy  ^o\\\  is  a  soul  that  is  led  of  (ho  S[)irit  ol'CjIud; 
because,  beiii!^  in  the  way  oi' pure /<i if Ii,  it  helicvos,  and  is  there- 
f'oro  doeile.  When  its  faith  is  not  simple  anil  entire,  the  soul 
is  naturally  restless  and  rebellious ;  and  consequently,  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  be  guided  or  led  by  anything  out  of  itself. 

Those  who  are  in  a  state  of  simple  i'aith,  which  can  always  be 
Siiid  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  are  the  "  little 
ones"  of  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  God  teaches 
them.  "  I  thank  thee,"  says  the  (Saviour,  "  0  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  (Ijuke  x.  21.) 
Such  souls,  taught  as  they  are  by  the  S[)irit  of  God  which  dwell- 
eth  in  them,  possess  a  knowledge  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  could  never  impart.  But  such  knowledge  never  renders 
them  otherwise  than  respectful  to  religious  teachers,  docile  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Church,  and  conformable  in  all  things 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Scriptures. 

ARTICLE  FOllTY-FOURTH. 

The  doctrine  of  pure  love,  involving  as  it  does  the  entire 
transformation  of  our  nature  and  the  state  of  divine  union,  has 
been  known  and  recognised  as  a  true  doctrine  among  the  truly 
contemplative  and  devout  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trine, however,  has  been  so  far  above  the  common  experience, 
that  the  pastors  and  saints  of  all  ages  have  exercised  a  degree 
of  discretion  "and  care  in  making  it  known,  except  to  those  to 
whom  God  had  already  given  both  the  attraction  and  light  to 
receive  it.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  giving  milk  to  infants 
and  strong  meat  to  those  that  were  more  advanced,  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  great  body  of  Christians  the  motives  of  fear  and 
of  hope,  founded  on  the  consideration  of  happiness  or  of  misery. 
It  seemed  to  them,  that  the  motive  of  God's  glory,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, a  motive  which  requires  us  to  love  God  for  Himself 
alone  without  a  distinct  regard  and  reference  to  our  own  happi- 
ness, could  be  profitably  addressed,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to 
those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  inward  experience. 

ARTICLE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  expression,  indicative  of  the 
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highest  experience,  we  sometimes  find  that  of  "  divine  union," 
or  the  synonymous  expression,  "union  with  God."  The  expres- 
sions are  proper,  because  they  indicate  such  experience  as  exist- 
ing in  particular  relations. 

Union  with  God,  which  is  not  a  physical  but  moral  or  religions 
union,  necessarily  exists  in  souls  that  are  in  the  state  of  pure 
love.  In  other  words,  the  state  of  "  divine  union"  is  not  a  higher 
state  than  that  of  pure  love  ;  but  may  rather  be  described  as 
the  same  state,  developing  itself  in  a  particular  way,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular relation. 

Strive  after  it ;  but  do  not  too  readily  or  easily  believe  that 
you  have  attained  to  it.  The  traveller,  after  many  fatigues  and 
dangers,  arrives  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  As  he  looks  abroad 
from  that  high  eminence,  and  in  that  clear  atmosphere,  he  sees 
his  native  city  ;  and  it  seems  to  him  to  be  very  near.  Overjoyed 
at  the  sight,  and  perhaps  deceived  by  his  position,  he  proclaims 
himself  as  already  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  But  he  soon  finds, 
that  the  distance  was  greater  than  he  supposed.  He  is  obliged 
to  descend  into  valleys,  and  to  climb  over  hills,  and  to  surmount 
rugged  rocks,  and  to  wind  his  tired  steps  over  many  a  mile  of 
weary  way,  before  he  reaches  that  home  and  city,  which  he  once 
thought  so  near. 

It  is  thus  in  relation  to  the  sanctification  of  the  heart.  A 
soul  free  from  selfishness,  true  holiness  of  heart,  is  the  object  at 
which  the  Christian  aims.  He  beholds  it  before  him,  as  an 
object  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  as  perhaps  near  at  hand. 
But,  as  he  advances  towards  it,  he  finds  the  way  longer  and 
more  difficult  than  he  had  imagined.  But  if  on  the  one  hand 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  an  intermediate  stopping 
place  for  the  end  of  the  way,  we  should  be  equally  careful  on 
the  other  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  ; 
remembering  that  the  obligation  to  be  holy  is  always  binding 
upon  us,  and  that  God  will  help  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

"Whatsoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the  world;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 
2  John  V.  4. 

Such  is  the  substance,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Fenelon,  entitled,  The  Maxims  of  the  Saints  on  tie 
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Inicard  Li/c.  In  givitijj;  tin-  pii't't'iliiii;-  viuu  ul"  it,  in  iho  I'urm 
rather  of  ii  p!Vi!i|>hmso  tluui  of  a  liU'iul  translation,  I  have 
on)itted  a  number  of  passai:jos  whicli  were  exchisively  Roman 
Catholic  in  their  as])eet,  as  heinjj;  of  less  interest  and  value  to 
the  Protestant  reader  than  other  parts.  It  was  first  published 
in  January  ^G07. 


CHAPTER   XLVl. 


ll)97 — Reference  to  the  appointment  of  Fenelon  as  Archbisliop  of  (".imbray — Im- 
portance attached  to  his  opinions  and  inflnence — Opinions  of  some  distinguished 
men  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints — Decided  course  of  Bossnet — Feelings  of  Louis 
XIV.  towards  Fenelon — Characters  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  as  compared  with 
each  other — The  true  question  in  controversy  between  them — Notices  of  some  of 
the  more  important  publications  of  Bossuet — Bemarks  on  the  work  entitled  A 
History  of  Quietism — Correspondence  with  the  Abbo  de  Ranee. 

In  the  contest  arising  in  other  quarters,  Madame  Guyon,  who 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  was  comparatively 
forgotten.  The  publication  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  at 
once  turned  all  thoughts  and  eyes  to  Fenelon, 

The  theological  and  controversial  position  of  Fenelon  had 
become  the  more  important,  and  attracted  the  more  attention, 
in  consequence  of  his  eminent  ecclesiastical  rank.  Such  had 
been  his  success  as  a  missionary  in  Poitou,  so  conscientious  and 
faithful  had  been  his  labours  as  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  of  the  other  grandchildren  of  the  king,  that  he  had 
been  appointed,  a  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this  time, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  ;  with  the  undej'standing,  so  important 
were  his  services  considered,  that  he  should  continue  to  spend 
at  least  three  months  of  the  year  at  Versailles,  in  the  instruction 
of  the  young  princes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  nuich  the  interest 
in  his  opinions  and  movements  must  have  been  increased  under 
such  circumstances. 

Fenelon  had  not  used  the  name  of  Madame  Guyon  ;  but  his 
work  so  clearly  recognised  the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  that  he 
was  naturally  regarded  as  her  expounder  and  defender.  The 
doctrines  she  advocated  had  given  great  offence  ;  and  the  public 
feeling,  heightened  by  the  instrumentality  of  prominent  eccle- 
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siastics,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  permitting  her  to  remain  at 
large.  If  the  views  of  Madame  Guyon  were  heretical  and  her 
personal  efforts  dangerous,  the  heresy  was  not  diminished,  and 
the  danger  was  not  less,  under  the  present  auspices.  Was  it 
right  and  manly  on  the  part  of  the  principal  agents  in  these 
transactions,  that  Madame  Guyon  should  be  condemned,  and 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  had  added  the  authority 
of  his  great  learning  and  influence  to  her  opinions,  should  be 
approved  ? — that  one  should  be  impi-isoned,  and  that  the  other 
should  escape  without  notice  ?  These  were  questions  which 
naturally  arose  at  the  present  time. 

The  position  of  Fenelon  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. On  the  great  question  of  the  fact  and  of  the  mode  of 
present  sanctification,  he  had  spoken  in  a  manner  too  clear  to 
be  mistaken.  And  those  who  understood  his  character  knew 
that  he  was  too  conscientious  either  to  abandon  his  position,  or 
to  be  unfaithful  in  defending  it,  without  a  change  in  his  convic- 
tions. Naturally  mild  and  forbearing  in  his  dispositions,  he 
was  inflexible  in  his  principles.  Incapable  of  being  influenced 
by  flatteries  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  other,  he 
asserted  only  what  he  believed  ;  and  he  felt  himself  morally 
bound  to  defend  the  ground  he  had  taken,  although  he  had  no 
disposition  to  do  it  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
candour.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents,  either  to  concede  that  he  was  right,  or  to  shew  that 
he  was  wrong ;  either  to  admit  that  the  alleged  heresy  was  not 
a  heresy,  or  to  include  a  name  so  distinguished  in  the  category  of 
those  who  had  deviated  from  the  strictness  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  in  France,  De  Noailles,  Pirot  a 
theologian  of  great  eminence,  Tronson,  and  some  others,  gave 
an  early  attention  to  the  book  of  Fenelon,  and  examined  it  with 
care.  The  spirit  of  piety  which  pervaded  it  was  so  pleasing  to 
some  of  them  that  they  seemed  unwilling  to  condemn  it.  Mon- 
sieur de  Noailles  in  particular.  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  cardi- 
nal, and  Godet-Marais,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  men  whose  oi)inions 
could  not  fail  to  have  great  weight,  saw  so  much  of  truth  and 
merit  in  the  work,  that  they  were  disposed  to  let  it  pass  in 
silence.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Bossuet,  whose  feelings  seem 
to  have  become  somewhat  exasperated  towards  the  new  sect. 
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""  Tiiko  your  own  nu'iisnrcs,"  said  JH>ssuot  in  answer  to  these 
ilistinguislied  men.  "1  will  raise  niv  voiee  to  the  heavens 
ajxjvinst  those  errors  so  well  known  to  yon.  I  will  eom[)lain  to 
Konie,  to  the  wliole  earth.  It  shall  not  he  said  that  the  cause 
of  God  is  weakly  hetrayed.  Though  I  should  stand  single  in 
it,  T  will  advocate  it." 

The  courage  of  Bossuet  had  a  support  M'hicli  was  better 
known  to  himself  than  to  otheis.  He  knew  that,  in  attacking 
the  doctrines  of  Fenelou,  he  slK)nld  be  found  a  defender  of  the 
opinions  of  the  throne. 

If  Louis  XIY.  had  no  love  for  Madame  Guyon,  he  had  as 
little,  and  perhaps  less,  for  Fenelou.  Their  minds  were  differ- 
ently constituted.  There  was  no  common  bond  of  sympathy. 
It  is  true,  that  in  obedience  to  public  sentiment,  and  in  accord- 
ance undoubtedly  with  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  he  had 
nominated  Fenelon  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray  ;  but  his 
want  of  personal  interest  in  him  was  so  distinctly  marked  as  to 
be  noticed  and  mentioned  both  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  and 
the  Chancellor  D'Agucsseau.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
commanding  in  the  personal  ajipearance  of  Fenelon.  His  mind, 
possessing  that  moral  simplicity  and  strength  whicii  he  inculca- 
ted in  his  writings,  left  its  impress  of  calm  and  dignified  serenity 
in  his  countenance,  and  gave  a  character  to  his  manners.  Vice 
withdrew  from  him  ;  and  hypocrisy  stood  abashed  in  his  pre- 
sence. It  is  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  that  these  writers  make 
the  observation,  that  Fenelon,  while  he  possessed  a  great  supe- 
riority of  genius,  exhibited  also  an  elevation  of  moral  and  per- 
sonal character,  of  ivliich  the  king  of  France  stood  in  aive  ;  so 
that,  while  Louis  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  Fenelon  in 
general,  and  had  raised  him  to  one  of  the  highest  i)laces  in  the 
French  Church,  he  had  no  personal  attachment  to  him. 

Bossuet,  aroused  once  more  to  a  sense  of  his  position  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Church,  and  strong  also  in  the  favour  and  en- 
couragements of  the  king,  no  longer  concealed  his  intentions. 
Fenelon,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  foresaw  what  it  would 
cost  him,  was  equally  ready  to  defend  a  doctrine  which  he  not 
only  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  but  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  many  authorized  writers.  The 
distinguished  character  of  the  combatants  gave  increased  interest 
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to  the  controversy.  Men  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  awe,  as  they 
behekl  this  conflict  of  the  two  great  minds  of  France.  "  Then," 
says  the  Chancellor  d'Agiiesseau,  "  were  seen  to  enter  the  lists 
two  combatants,  rather  equal  than  alike;  one  of  them  of  con- 
summate skill,  covered  with  the  lam'els  he  had  gained  in  his 
combats  for  the  Church,  an  indefatigable  warrior.  His  age  and 
repeated  victories  migiit  have  dispensed  him  from  further  ser- 
vice ;  but  his  mind,  still  vigorous  and  superior  to  the  weight  of 
years,  preserved,  in  his  old  age,  a  great  portion  of  the  fire  of  his 
early  days.  The  other,  in  the  strength  and  manhood  of  earlier 
life,  was  not  as  yet  much  known  by  his  writings  ;  but,  enjoying 
the  highest  reputation  for  his  eloquence  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
genius,  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  subject  that  came 
under  discussion.  A  perfect  master  of  its  facts  and  language, 
there  w^as  nothing  in  it  which  he  did  not  comprehend  ;  nothing 
in  it  which  he  could  not  explain  ;  and  everything  he  explained 
appeared  plausible." 

Bossuet  had  the  experience  of  age  ;  Fenelon  had  the  energy 
of  manhood.  The  one  was  great  in  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  ; 
the  other,  in  the  hopes  he  inspired.  Bossuet  had  the  greater 
powers  of  argument ;  Fenelon  possessed  the  richer  imagination. 
Both  were  masters  of  style,  but  in  different  ways  :  the  one  spoke 
and  wrote  with  the  confidence,  and  something  of  the  dogmatism, 
of  a  teacher ;  the  other,  in  gentler  accents,  seems  to  converse 
with  us  as  a  friend. 

They  were  difierent  in  their  dispositions,  as  well  as  in  their 
intellectual  structure,  Bossuet  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong 
passions,  which  had  been  strengthened  probably  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  by  that  ascendency 
over  other  minds,  which  it  liad  become  the  habit  to  concede  to 
him.  Fenelon  was  naturally  mild  and  amiable,  without  the 
weakness  which  often  attaches  to  amiable  dispositions  ; — and 
this  interesting  trait  had  been  strengthened  by  the  principles 
he  had  inculcated,  and  by  his  personal  piety.  Both  were  emi- 
nently eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  their  writings  ;  but 
the  peculiarities  of  their  eloquence  partook  of  the  pecidiarities 
of  their  characters.  The  one  was  argumentative  and  vehement ; 
stronger  in^e  thunders  of  the  law  than  in  the  invitations  oi' 
the  Gospel ;  carrying  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  liis  hearers,  as 
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it' by  a  luij^lily  loiio.  The  otlu'r,  rcjocliiiL;"  on  |)vinci[)lo  those 
arts  of  uutliDiity  ami  ol'  iiilclK'ctiial  compulsion,  which  he  ielt 
he  liad  the  power  to  ajiply,  won  all  hearts  by  the  sweet  accents 
of  love. 

In  the  long  list  of  great  names  of  English  theology  and  litera- 
ture, we  do  nc^t  recollect  any  individuals,  who,  standing  alone, 
fully  represent  these  distinguished  men.  It  might  aid,  however, 
our  conceptions  of  them  to  some  extent,  if  we  should  add,  in 
connexion  with  this  remark,  that  Bossuet  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  exi>ansive  and  philosophic  mind  of  Burke, 
combined  with  the  heavy  strength  and  dictatorial  manner  of 
Johnson.  Fenelon  had  a  large  share  of  the  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion of  Jeremy  Taylor,  chastened  by  the  refined  taste  and  classic 
ease  of  Addison. 

This  was  in  reality  the  great  question  between  them  :  Can  a 
man  be  holy  in  this  life  or  not  ?  Can  he  love  God  with  all  his 
heart  or  not  ?  Can  he  "  walk  in  the  Spirit ;"  or  must  he  be 
more  or  less  immersed  in  the  flesh  ?  This  great  question,  which 
involves  in  its  solution  the  interests  and  prospects  of  the  Church 
in  all  time  to  come,  is  not  a  new  one.  Fenelon  very  correctly 
said  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  charged  by  Bossuet 
with  introducing  a  new  spirituality,  "  It  is  not  a  ne70  spirituality 
which  I  defend,  but  the  old."  There  piobably  has  not  been 
any  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chin'ch,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  present  sanctification  has  not  been  agitated  ; — not  a  period, 
in  which,  while  the  great  mass  of  Christians  have  complained 
of  the  "  body  of  sin"  which  they  have  carried  about  with  them, 
there  have  not  been  some,  (probably  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.)  who  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  the  constant 
presence  and  indwellings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  their  entire 
union  with  God. 

At  one  time  the  views  and  feelings  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon 
on  this  subject  ajjproximated  each  other.  To  a  consideiable 
portion  of  the  work  of  Bossuet,  entitled.  Instructions  on  Prayer, 
Fenelon  would  have  cheerfully  assented.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  Bossuet  spoke  favourably  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Madame  Guyon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  peculiari- 
ties of  expression.  But  new  influences  had  aris^  ;  strongly 
marked  parties  had  made  their  appearance  ;  new  causes  of  dis- 
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trust  and  alienation  had  presented  themselves  ;  and  what  at 
first  seemed  a  harmless  exaggeration  of  the  authorized  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  odious  heresy. 

The  numerous  puhlications  in  this  controversy  occupy  move 
than  two  quarto  volumes  of  the  writings  of  these  distinguished 
men. 

The  advocates  of  Fenelon  and  of  Madame  Guyon  maintained, 
that  the  doctrines  found  in  their  writings  were  supported  by 
a  continuous  succession  of  testimonies  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  down  to  that  period. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  Bossuet  published  his  work,  entitled, 
The  Traditionary  History  of  the  New  3Iystics.  This  treatise 
does  not  enter  into  the  subject  in  its  full  extent ;  being  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  passages  which  are  found  in  the  works  that 
are  circulated  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite,  It 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  theological  and  literary  criticism, 
conducted  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  doubtful  success.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  Dionysius  at  least  did  not  go  as 
far  on  the  subject  of  inward  experience  as  any  writers  of  the 
new  sect. 

Another  work  from  the  same  pen  soon  appeared,  entitled, 
A  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux^  addressed  to  the  Archhishop 
of  Cambray,  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints.  Five  distinct  papers 
or  articles  a})pcared,  at  different  times,  under  this  title.  The 
tirst  is  dated  July  15,  1G97. 

The  doctrine  of  Fenelon  may  be  reduced  to  three  leading 
propositions.  First,  The  provisions  of  the  Gospel  are  such,  that 
men  may  gain  the  entire  victory  over  their  sinful  propensities, 
and  may  live  in  constant  and  accepted  communion  with  God. 
Second,  Persons  are  in  this  state,  when  they  love  God  with  all 
their  heart ;  in  other  words,  with  pure  or  unselfish  love.  Third, 
There  have  been  instances  of  Christians,  though  probably  few 
in  number,  who,  so  far  as  can  be  decided  by  man's  iuii)erfect 
judgment,  have  reached  this  state ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
encouraged  by  the  am{)le  provision  which  is  made,  to  strive  to 
attain  to  it. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  Bossuet  felt  considerable  reluctance 
in  attacking  this  doctrine  in  its  general  form.     lie  felt  much 
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pater  in  iliioctin^  his  objoctiiMis  aj^ainst  the  development  of"  it 
in  porticuhirs.  Accordingly,  in  the  third  section  of  the  first 
I^Ienioir,  ho  t;eleets  iorty-ei^ht  propositions,  or  more  trnly  and 
properly  i'orty-ei}i;ht  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences,  to  which 
he  makes  objections  more  or  less  specific  and  important.  Some 
of  these  objections  are  strongly  pnt  undoubtedly; — others  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  Fenelon  ; 
— and  othei-s,  again,  are  illustrations  of  those  mere  verbal  criti- 
cisms, to  which  almost  every  literary  and  theological  performance 
is  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  language. 

Another  work  of  Bossuet,  written  with  the  same  general  ob- 
ject, is  entitled,  An  Answer  to  four  Letters  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Camhray.  Fenelon  had  written  the  letters  to  which  he  refers, 
in  answer  to  the  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  The  letters  of  Fenelon  and  the  answer  of 
Bossuet  may  well  compare  with  each  other  in  power  of  argument, 
and  in  evidences  of  learning.  They  are  not  written,  however, 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  work  of  Fenelon  is  characterized  by 
forbearance  and  kindness.  It  is  evident  that  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  the  controversy  the  principles  of  his  belief  and 
heart.  The  work  of  Bossuet  gives  painful  evidence,  that  his 
increased  interest  in  the  discussion  had  begun  to  be  embittered 
by  feelings  of  impatience  and  of  personal  alienation. 

There  is  another  important  work  of  Bossuet,  entitled,  A  Sum- 
mary of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  written 
both  in  French  and  Latin.  To  this  work  Fenelon  made  a  reply 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Bossuet,  in  allusion  to  this 
reply,  made  the  following  remark  in  one  of  his  subsequent  pub- 
lications : — "  His  friends  say  everyiuhere,  that  his  reply  is  a 
triumphant  icorh  ;  and  that  he  has  great  advantages  in  it  over 
me.      We  shall  see  hereafter  whether  it  is  so." 

On  this  remark,  winch  seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  asperity 
of  feeling,  Fenelon  commented  afterwards,  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Bossuet,  in  the  following  terms : — "  May  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  strive  for  victory  over  any  person  ;  least  of 
all,  over  you  !  It  is  not  man's  victory,  but  God's  glory,  which 
I  seek ;  and  happy,  thrice  happy,  shall  I  be,  if  that  object  is 
secured,  though  it  should  be  attended  with  7ny  confusion  and 
with  your  triumph.     There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  sa}', 
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We  shall  see  ivho  loill  have  the  advantage.  I  am  ready  now, 
without  waiting  for  future  developments,  to  acknowledge  that 
you  are  my  superior  in  science,  in  genius,  in  everything  which 
usually  commands  attention.  And  in  respect  to  the  controversy 
between  us,  there  is  nothing  which  I  wish  more  than  to  be 
vanquished  by  you,  if  the  positions  which  I  take  are  wrong. 
Two  things  only  do  I  desire, — truth  and  peace  ; — truth  which 
may  enlighten,  and  peace  which  may  unite  us." 

Among  the  other  publications  of  Bossuet,  in  this  remarkable 
controversy,  were  the  two  learned  treatises  in  Latin,  entitled, 
Mystici  in  Tuto,  and  Schola  in  Tuto.  The  object  of  the  trea- 
tise last  mentioned  is  to  show,  that  the  schoolmen,  as  they  are 
called,  did  not  recognise  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  ; 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  Fenelon  understood  it.  In  this 
opinion,  I  think  it  may  be  conceded  that  Bossuet  is  generally 
correct.  If,  among  the  numerous  class  of  writers  that  come 
under  that  denomination,  there  are  a  few  who  propound  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  the  number  is  certainly  small. 

The  object  of  the  other  work  is  to  shew,  that  the  class  of 
writers  denominated  the  Mystics  also,  who  are  experimental 
rather  than  speculative  and  critical,  are  either  equally  ignorant 
of  it  or  are  equally  opposed  to  it.  Some  of  these  writers  are 
such  imperfect  masters  of  the  art  of  literary  composition,  they 
express  themselves  with  so  little  of  rhetorical  precision,  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  an  ingenious  man,  who  paid  more 
attention  to  the  word  than  to  the  thought,  to  perplex  them  by 
the  aid  of  their  own  declarations,  and  to  place  them  even  in 
opposition  to  themselves,  out  of  their  own  writings.  But,  as  a 
general  statement,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  these 
writers  agree  in  this  doctrine.  It  is  their  favourite  doctrine. 
They  abound  in  expressions  and  passages,  so  strong,  so  remark- 
able, that  we  cannot  help  the  conviction,  that  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  heads,  speak.  They  taught  perfect  love,  because  it 
seemed  to  some  of  them  at  least,  that  they  had  it. 

But  we  will  not  undertake  to  go  through  with  this  enumera- 
tion. Take  it  all  in  all,  the  subject  of  discussion,  tlic  men  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  its  multiplied  relations,  the  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  literary  ability  displayed  in  it,  it  was  a  controversy 
perhaps  not  exceeded  in  interest  by  any  of  which  we  have  recoid. 
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l'\'iioK)n  was  not  idlo.  lie  shcwml  liiinscU"  at.  liuine  on  every 
contested  proposition  ;  and  not  more  a  master  of  language,  than 
he  was  ot"  every  form  of  legitimate  argument. 

Kossuet,  surprised  at  the  strength  and  sUill  of  his  antagonist, 
and  exposed  to  defeat  after  iifty  years  of  vietory,  made  a  renewed 
and  still  more  vigorous  clfort  in  a  new  work,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  History  of  Quietism,  and  which  is  as  much  narrative  in 
its  character  as  argumentative.  Of  this  work,  Charles  Butler,  in 
his  Life  of  Fenelon,  speaks  in  the  following  terms : — "  In  compos- 
ing it,  Bossuet  availed  himself  of  some  secret  and  confidential 
writings  which  he  had  received  from  Madame  Guyon,  also  of  pri- 
vate letters  written  to  liim  by  Fenelon,  duiing  their  early  inti- 
macy, and  of  a  letter  which,  under  the  seal  of  friendship,  Fenelon 
had  written  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  which,  in  this  trying 
hour,  she  unfeelingly  communicated  to  Bossuet.  The  substance 
of  these  different  pieces,  Bossuet  connected  together  with  great 
art, — he  interwove  in  them  the  mention  of  many  curious  facts, 
gave  an  entertaining  account  of  Madame  Guyon's  visions  and 
pretensions  to  inspiration ;  and  related  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  during  the  controversy.  And  this  was  not  all.  He  so 
dignified  his  narrative  from  time  to  time  with  bursts  of  lofty 
and  truly  episcoi)al  eloquence ; — he  deplored  so  feelingly  the 
errors  of  Fenelon  ; — he  presented  his  own  C(mduct  during  their 
disputes  in  so  favourable  a  view,  and  put  the  whole  together 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  and  expressed  it  with  so  much  elegance 
and  even  brilliancy  of  language,  as  excited  universal  admiration, 
and  attracted  universal  favour  to  its  author.  In  one  part  of  it 
he  assumed  a  style  of  mystery,  and  announced,  '  that  the  time 
was  come,  when  it  was  the  Almighty's  will,  that  the  secrets  of 
the  union  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  undue  intiu)acy  between  La 
Combe,  Fenelon,  and  Madame  Guyon)  should  be  revealed.'  A 
terrible  revelation  was  then  expected ;  it  seemed  to  a})pal  every 
heart ;  it  seemed  that  the  existence  of  virtue  itself  would  be- 
come problematical,  if  it  should  be  proveil  that  Fenelon  was 
n(jt  virtuous." 

This  performance  of  Bossuet,  which  in  its  literary  features 
deserves  all  the  encomium  which  Butl;.'r  has  jjassed  upon  it, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  imiversal  attention.     There  is  a  letter  of 
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Mcultime  de  Maintenon  extant,  which  shews  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  was  read.  "  They  talk  here  (at  Versailles)  of  nothing 
else ;  they  lend  it ;  they  snatch  it  from  one  another ;  they  de- 
vour it."  There  was  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  men  of 
taste  to  read  anything  that  came  from  the  hand  of  Bossuet. 
But  under  the  existing  circumstances,  religious  zeal,  more  than 
anything  else,  instigated  the  principle  of  curiosity.  When  the 
Church  was  in  danger,  how  was  it  possible  to  remain  indifferent.? 
There  were  some  also,  like  the  Athenian  who  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing Aristides  called  the  Just,  wearied  with  wliat  was  constantly 
said  of  the  disinterestedness  and  virtue  of  Fenelon,  who  seized 
with  avidity  u})on  everything  that  promised  to  ohicure  the  lustre 
of  his  character. 

When  this  remarkable  work  appeared,  the  consternation  of 
the  friends  of  Fenelon  was  very  great.  Strong  in  the  contidence 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  never  doubting  tiie  care  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  Fenelon,  who  wished  to  retain  a  Christian 
spirit  in  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  had  at  iirst  no  intention 
to  answer  it.  But  his  friends  informed  him,  particularly  the 
Abbe  de  Chanterac,  on  whose  opinions  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  place  great  reliance,  that  the  impression  which  it  had  made 
against  him  was  so  strong  as  to  render  a  full  lefutation  of  it 
absolutely  necessary.  On  further  reflection,  therefore,  he  altered 
his  first  intention,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  reply.  He  wrote 
the  reply,  under  the  title  of  an  Answer  to  the  History  of  Quiet- 
ism, in  about  six  weeks.  The  work  of  Bossuet  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  June  ;  the  reply  of  Fenelon  was  published  on  the  third 
of  August. 

If  the  work  of  Bossuet  was  ingenious  and  eloquent,  as  any- 
thing which  appeared  from  his  pen  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
the  rei)ly  of  Fenelon  was  not  less  so.  "  A  nobler  effusion,"  says 
Butler,  '•  of  the  indignation  of  insulted  virtue  and  genius,  elo- 
quence has  never  produced.  In  the  very  first  Hnes  of  it,  Fenelon 
placed  liiniself  above  his  antagonist,  and  to  tlie  last  preserves  his 
elevation." 

"  Notwithstanding  my  innocence,"  says  Fenelon,  "  I  was 
always  api»rehensive  that  the  controversy  might  take  the  shape 
(if  a  dispute  in  relation  to  facts.  1  well  knew,  that  such  a  (Hs- 
j)Ute  between  persons  wbo  sustained  the  office  (jf  Bishop,  nuisl 
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ooaision  no  simill  degree  ut'seuiuhil.  It",  us  the  Bisliop  of  Meaux 
1ms  a  liumlred  times  asserted,  my  work  on  the  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  in  rohition  to  tlie  Interior  Life,  considered  in  its  theolo- 
gical and  experimental  asjiects,  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant 
contradictions  and  the  most  monstrous  errors,  why  does  he  in- 
troduce other  topics,  and  have  recourse  to  other  discussions, 
which  must  be  attended  with  the  most  terrible  of  scandals? 
Why  does  ho  reveal  to  libertines  what  he  terais,  s])eaking  of 
myself,  a  woful  mystery,  a  prodigy  of  seduction  ?  Wliy,  when 
the  propriety  of  censuring  my  book  is  the  sole  question,  does  he 
travel  out  of  its  text,  and  introduce  other  matters  ? 

'*  The  reason  of  this  course  is  here.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux 
begins  to  liud  it  difficult  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  accusations 
of  my  (h^ctrine.  In  his  inability  to  convict  me  of  theological 
error,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  personal  history  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  lays  hold  of  it  as  he  would  of  some  amusing  romance,  which 
he  thought  would  be  likely  to  make  all  his  mistakes  of  my  doc- 
trine disappear  and  be  forgotten.  And  not  only  this,  he  attacks 
me  personally.  No  longer  satisfied  with  unfavourable  insinua- 
tions, he  boldly  publishes  on  the  house-top  what  he  formerly 
only  ventured  to  whisper.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  am  obliged  to 
add,  that  he  has  recourse  to  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  human 
society  condemns  not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  odious. 

"  The  secret  of  private  letters,  written  in  intimate  and  reli- 
gious confidence,  (the  most  sacred  after  that  of  confession,)  has 
nothing  sacred,  nothing  inviolable  to  him.  He  produces  my 
letters  to  Kome ;  he  prints  letters  which  1  wrote  to  him  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  But  all  will  be  useless  to  him ; — he  will 
find  that  nothing  that  is  dishonourable  ever  proves  serviceable." 

In  some  passages  of  the  work  of  Bossuet  the  complaint  is 
made,  that  improper  influences  had  been  used,  that  cabals  and 
factions  were  in  motion  in  Fenelon's  favour.  Fenelon  replied 
by  asserting,  if  such  Avere  the  case,  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
himself  personally,  who  was  at  that  time  banished  from  the 
court  in  a  state  of  exile.  "  The  Bishop  of  Meaux,"  he  says, 
"  comjilains  that  cabals  and  factions  are  in  motion  ;  that  passion 
and  interest  divide  the  world.  Be  it  so.  But  what  interest  can 
any  person  have  to  stir  in  my  cause  ?  I  stand  single,  and  am 
wholly  destitute  of  human  help ;  no  one,  that  has  a  view  to  his 
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interest,  dares  look  upon  rae.  '  Great  bodies,  great  jjowers,'  says 
the  bishop,  '  are  in  motion/  But  where  are  the  great  bodies,  the 
great  powers  that  stand  up  for  me  ?  These  are  the  excuses  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  gives,  for  the  world's  appearing  to  be  divided 
on  his  charges  against  ray  doctrine,  which  at  first  he  represented 
to  be  so  completely  abominable  as  to  admit  of  no  fair  explana- 
tion. This  division,  in  the  public  opinion,  on  a  matter  which 
he  represented  to  be  so  clear,  makes  him  feel  it  advisable  to  shift 
the  subject  of  dispute  from  a  question  of  doctrine  to  a  personal 
charge." 

"  If  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,"  he  adds  near  the  close  of  his  work, 
"  has  any  further  writing,  any  further  evidence  to  produce 
against  me,  I  conjure  him  not  to  do  it  by  halves.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which  leaves  a  part  untold,  is  worse  than  any  full  and 
open  publication.  Whatever  he  has  against  me,  I  conjure  him 
to  announce  it,  and  to  forward  it  instantly  to  Rome.  I  thank 
God,  that  I  fear  nothing  which  will  be  communicated  and 
examined  judicially.  I  fear  nothing  but  vague  report  and  un- 
examined allegation." 

He  conchules  by  saying,  "  I  cannot  here  forbear  from  calling 
to  witness  the  adorable  Being  whose  eye  pierces  the  thickest 
daikness,  and  before  whom  we  must  all  appear.  He  reads  my 
heart.  He  knows  that  I  adhere  to  no  person,  and  to  no  book  ; 
that  I  am  attached  to  Him  alone  and  to  His  church  ;  that,  in- 
cessantly, in  His  holy  presence,  I  beseech  Him,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  to  shorten  the  days  of  scandal,  to  bring  back  the  shepherds 
to  their  flocks,  and  to  restore  peace  to  His  church ; — and,  while 
He  once  more  reunites  all  hearts  in  love,  to  bestow  on  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  as  many  blessings  as  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  inflicted 
crosses  on  rae." 

"  Never  did  virtue  and  genius,"  says  Butler,  "  obtain  a  raore 
complete  triumph.  Fenelon's  reply,  by  a  kind  of  enchantment, 
restored  to  him  every  heart.  Crushed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  aVjandoned  by  the  nmltitude,  there  was  nothing  to  which 
he  could  look  but  his  own  powers.  Obliged  to  fight  for  his 
honour,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  sink 
under  the  accusation,  to  assume  a  port  still  more  in)posing  than 
that  of  his  mighty  antagonist.  Much  had  been  expected  from 
him  ;  but  none  had  supposed  that  he  would  laise  himself  to  so 
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|)i\Hlij;ioiis  !i  lKMi;lit  as  woiihl  not  only  rcpi'l  the  attack  uf  his 
iintai^ouist,  but  actually  reduce  him  to  the  (lefeusive." 

It  is  uuK'h  to  the  credit  of  Feuelon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he 
seemed  entirely  willing  in  this  remarkable  work,  that  his  own 
high  character  should  stand  oi'  fall  with  that  of  Madame  Guyon. 
The  king  of  France  had  shewn  himself  decidedly  hostile  to  her  ; 
JMailame  de  Maintenon,  once  her  warm  friend,  had  either  adopted 
new  views,  or  had  fallen  under  nnpn^jiitious  inlluences;  the  i»ro- 
minent  men  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  almost  all  united  against 
her  ;  her  character,  as  well  as  her  opinions,  had  been  assailed  ; 
anil,  apparently  deserted  by  every  one,  she  was  at  the  present  time 
shut  u])  in  prison.  Fenelou,  who  had  a  mind  too  pure  to  estimate 
virtue  by  the  public  favour  or  the  want  of  public  favour  which 
attended  it,  was  not  the  person  to  forsake  her  at  this  trying  time. 

Bossuet  attacked  her,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  ingenuous, 
by  secret  insinuations,  which  admitted  of  the  most  unfavourable 
construction.  Fenelon  defended  her  by  facts  and  arguments. 
lie  not  only  i)rodiiced  the  honourable  testimonials  both  in  respect 
to  her  piety  and  morals,  which  had  been  given  her  by  13isho[) 
D'Aranthon  sonie  time  before,  but  he  drew  a  strong  argument 
in  her  favour  from  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  himself,  who  had  re- 
peatedly examined  her  in  relation  to  her  opinions,  who  had 
expressed  himself  in  a  favourable  manner  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  who  just  before  her  imprisonment  at  Vincennes  had 
administered  the  sacramental  element  to  her  with  his  own  hands, 
and  given  her  an  honourable  written  testimonial. 

In  the  second  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  religious  sect  sprang  up  called  the  Montanists. 
They  were  so  called  from  Jilontanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ;  pro- 
bably a  man  of  piety,  whose  speculative  opinions  on  religion  were 
vitiated  by  a  mixture  of  error.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  doctrines 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  churches  of  that  period,  and  were 
condemned  as  heretical.  His  reputation  for  piety,  however,  was 
so  great,  that  he  drew  after  him  many  followers ;  among  others, 
two  distinguished  Fhrygian  ladies,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  whose 
zeal  was  such  that  they  were  willing  to  become  his  disciples  at 
the  great  and  perhaps  criminal  exi)ense  of  leaving  their  families. 
I'riscilla,  in  pai  ticidar,  became  one  of  the  active  teachers  and 
le.iders  of  the  sect. 
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In  one  of  the  works,  which  originated  in  this  controversy, 
Bossu^^t  compared  Fenelon  and  IMadame  Gnyon  to  Montanus  and 
his  friend  and  prophetess  Priscilla.  Fenelon,  who  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  estimation  in  which  Montanus  was  held  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  exclaimed  against  the  comparison,  as  calculated  to  bring 
undue  odium  upon  hira.  Bossuet,  in  justifying  what  he  had 
said,  admitted,  that,  though  Montanus  and  Priscilla  were  closely 
connected  with  each  other  in  their  religious  views  and  efforts, 
there  never  had  been  any  reason  to  suspect  any  improper  inter- 
course between  them.  He  was  willing  to  concede,  in  conformity 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  the  relation  between  them  was 
nothing  more  than  a  community  and  intercourse  of  mere  mental 
illusion.  And  in  making  reference  to  tliem  in  illustration  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  merely 
saying,  that  the  relation  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

This  partial  retraction  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Fenelon.  "  Does 
ray  illusion,"  he  says,  "  even  in  the  modilied  form  in  which  you 
now  present  it,  resemble  that  of  Montanus  ?  That  enthusiastic 
and  deluded  man  detached  from  their  husbands  two  wives,  who 
followed  him  everywhere.  The  result  of  his  instructions  and 
example  was  to  inspire  in  them  the  same  false  spirit  of  prophecy 
with  which  he  himself  was  actuated.  Audit  cannot  be  unknown 
to  you,  that,  in  the  unhappy  and  wicked  excitements  to  which 
their  system  led,  two  of  them,  Montanus  and  Maximilla,  strangled 
themselves.  And  such  is  the  man,  on  whom  succeeding  ages 
have  looked  with  disapprobation,  and  even  with  horror,  to  whom 
you  think  it  proper  to  compare  me.  And  you  say  farther,  that 
I  have  no  right  to  comj)Liin  of  the  comparison.  And  I  say  in 
reply,  that  I  have  undoubtedly  less  reason  to  com])lain  for  my- 
self, tlian  I  have  to  grieve  for  you  ; — you,  who  can  coolly  say, 
that  you  accuse  me  of  nothing,  and  cast  no  improper  reflection 
upon  me,  when  you  make  such  a  comparison.  I  repeat,  that 
you  have  done  a  greater  injury  to  yourself"  than  to  me.  But 
what  a  wretched  comfort  is  this,  when  I  see  the  scandal  it  brings 
into  the  house  of  God  !  I  can  n^oice  in  no  dishonour  which  you 
may  incur  by  such  at(cm})ts  to  injure  myself  [Such  joy  belongs 
ordy  to  heretics  and  libertines." 

''  The  scandal  was  not  so  <;'reat,"  savs  the  Chancellor  d'Agues- 
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scan,  "  while  tliese  ^rent  antagonists  confined  their  qnarrel  to 
points  of  doctrine.  But  tlie  scene  was  truly  alllicting  to  all  good 
men,  wlien  they  attacked  each  other  on  facts.  They  differed 
from  each  oilier  so  much  in  their  statements  that  it  seemed 
inii)ossiblo  that  both  of  them  should  speak  the  truth  ;  and  the 
I)ublic  saw  with  great  concern,  that  one  of  the  two  prelates  must 
be  guilty  of  prevarication.  Without  saying  on  which  side  the 
truth  lay,  it  is  certain  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  contrived 
to  obtain,  in  the  o})inion  of  the  public,  the  advantage  of  proba- 
bility." 

At  this  time,  among  the  distinguished  men  of  France,  was  the 
Abbe  de  Ranee.  In  early  years  a  man  of  the  world,  and  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  its  pleasures  and  honours,  his  conversion  to  a 
religious  life  was  remarkable.  But  from  the  day  and  hour  that 
his  eye  was  opened  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  liis  heart  felt  the 
influences  of  the  truth,  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  purpose  to  live  to 
God  alone.  Established  in  the  office  of  regular  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  he  projected  and  cari'ied  into  effect  a 
wonderful  reform  of  the  monks  under  his  care,  who  had  pre- 
viously become  immersed  in  sloth,  and  abandoned  to  shameful 
excesses.  The  keen  eye  of  this  remarkable  man,  from  the  rocks 
and  forests  of  his  almost  impenetrable  seclusion,  watched  with 
great  attention  the  contest  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet.  The 
following  letters,  addressed  to  Bossuet,  will  shew  what  his  feelings 
were  ; — and  if  a  man  so  pious,  and  in  general  so  candid,  could 
express  himself  with  so  much  severity,  I  think  we  can  infer  from 
it  how  deep  must  have  been  the  general  feeling.  De  Ranee 
was  a  man  who  distinctly  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
principle  of  faith ;  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  doubt  that  he 
himself  was  a  sincere  believer  ;  but  attaching  great  importance 
to  those  physical  restraints,  humiliations,  and  sufferings,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  austerities,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  dimin- 
ished estimation  in  which  they  ap])eared  to  be  held  in  the 
writings  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon.  This  I  think  was  the 
secret  of  the  pecidiar  tone  of  his  letters. 

"  La  TitAPPE,  3farch  1697. 

"  To  THE  Bishop  of  Meaux. — I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  be 
silent.     Tlie  book  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  has  fallen  into 
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my  hands.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  a  man  like  him  could 
be  capable  of  indulging  in  such  phantasies,  so  opposite  to  what 
we  are  taught  by  the  gospel,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  tradition  of 
the  Church.  I  thought  that  all  the  impressions,  which  might 
have  engendered  in  hira  this  ridiculous  opinion,  were  entirely 
effaced ;  and  that  he  felt  only  the  grief  of  having  listened  to 
them ;  but  I  Avas  much  deceived.  It  is  known  that  you  have 
written  against  this  monstrous  system  ;  that  is,  that  you  have 
destroyed  it,  for  whatever  you  write,  Sir,  is  decisive.  I  I3ray  to 
God  that  He  may  bless  your  pen,  as  He  has  done  on  so  many 
other  occasions  ;  and  that  He  may  gift  it  with  such  energy,  that 
not  a  stroke  it  makes  but  what  shall  be  a  blow.  While  I  cannot 
think  of  the  work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  without  indig- 
nation, I  implore  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  will  give 
him  grace  to  be  sensible  of  his  errors." 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April  following,  the  Abbe  de  Ranee 
expresses  himself  still  more  harshly,  respecting  the  book  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  : — 

"  If  the  chimeras  of  these  fanatics  wei'e  to  be  received,"  says 
he  to  Bossuet,  "  we  must  close  the  book  of  God ; — we  must 
abandon  the  gospel,  however  holy  and  necessary  may  be  its 
practices,  as  if  they  were  of  no  utility  ; — we  must,  I  say,  hold  as 
nothing  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  adorable  as  they  are, 
if  the  opinions  of  these  mad  men  are  to  find  any  credence  in  the 
mind,  and  if  their  authority  be  not  entirely  extirpated  from  it. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  consummate  impiety,  hidden  beneath  singulai- 
and  unusual  phrases,  beneath  affected  expressions  and  extraor- 
dinary terms,  all  of  which  have  no  other  end  than  to  impose 
upon  the  soul  and  to  delude  it." 

The  letters  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  contrary  in  all  pi-obability 
to  his  own  expectations,  were  made  public,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  circulate  them.  As  the  letters  were  not  addressed  to 
Fenelon,  and  were  apparently  written  with  no  design  of  their 
being  published,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  formal 
reply  to  them.  A  few  months  afterwards,  however,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  address  a  Pastoral  Letter,  written  at  considerable  length, 
to  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese.  The  letter,  while  it  did  not 
entirely  exclude  some  other  appropriate  topics,  was  a  learned  and 
eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  pure  love    as  expressing  a 
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tnio,  (losir;ililt>,  ami  possiMc  loriii  ol'  ('lirislian  ex]ic>rienc(\  The 
l)ul)licution  ol'  this  K'tlcr  seemed  to  l^'eiielon  to  rmiiisli  a  suitahUi 
()|»|)()rtmiity  to  ojien  a  eoricspoiulence  with  De  Itaiice.  Me  ac- 
rortliiiixly  sent  to  the  Abbe  a  copy  of  it,  accoiiqianied  by  the 
tollo\viii<;  letter,  adilressed  to  the  Abbe  himself: — 

"  Cambiiat,  Octoher  1G07. 

"  To  THE  Adbk  de  Ranck. — I  take  the  liberty,  my  reverend 
father,  of  sending  you  a  Pastoral  Letter,  which  I  have  issued 
respecting  my  book.  This  ex})lanation  seemed  to  me  to  he 
necessary,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  from  your  letters,  which  were 
made  public,  that  so  enlightened  and  experienced  a  man  as 
yourself  liad  conceived  me  in  a  manner  very  different  from  my 
meaning.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  believed  what  was  said 
to  you  against  me,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  present. 
I  am  not  known  to  you ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  me  which  can 
render  it  difficult  to  believe  the  evil  which  is  reported  of  me. 
You  have  confided  in  the  opinion  of  a  prelate  whose  acquire- 
ments are  very  vast.  It  is  true,  my  reverend  father,  that,  if 
you  had  done  me  the  honom'  to  write  to  me  respecting  anything 
which  may  have  displeased  you  in  my  book,  I  should  have  en- 
deavoured either  to  remove  your  displeasure,  or  to  correct  myself. 
In  case  you  should  be  thus  kind,  after  having  read  the  accom- 
panying pastoral  lettei',  I  shall  still  be  ready  to  profit  by  your 
knowledge,  and  with  deference.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  alter 
in  me  those  sentiments  which  are  due  to  you,  and  to  the  work 
which  God  has  performed  through  you.  Besides,  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  be  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  when 
that  which  is  equivocal  in  it  shall  be  removed ;  and  when  you 
are  convinced  how  much  I  should  abhor  to  weaken  the  necessity 
of  desiring  our  beatitude  in  God.  On  this  subject  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  what  ^t.  Bernard  has  taught  with  so  much 
sublimity,  and  which  you  know  better  than  I  do.  He  left  this 
doctrine  to  his  children  as  their  most  precious  inheritance.  If 
it  were  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  whole  world  beside,  it  is  at  La 
Trappe,  where  we  should  still  find  it  in  the  hearts  of  your  pious 
ascetics.  It  is  this  love  which  gives  their  real  value  to  the  holy 
austerities  which  they  practise.  This  pure  love,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  nature,  by  referring  everything  to  grace,  does  not 
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encourage  illusion,  which  always  springs  from  the  natural  and 
excessive  love  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  in  yielding  to  this  pure 
love,  but  in  not  following  it  sufficiently,  that  we  are  misled.  I 
cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  soliciting  of  you  the  aid  of 
your  prayers,  and  of  those  of  your  community.  I  have  need  of 
them  ; — you  love  the  Church  ; — God  is  my  witness  that  I  wish 
to  live  but  for  her,  and  that  I  should  abhor  myself,  if  I  could 
account  myself  as  anything  on  this  occasion. — I  shall  ever  be, 
with  sincere  veneration,  yours,  &c. 

"  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Cambray." 

I  think  the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  spirit  of  these  letters.  Such  was  the  reputation  for 
piety  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  that  few  men  in  France  at  that 
time,  pei'haps  none,  could  have  done  Fenelou  so  much  injury. 
But  how  calmly  and  triumphantly  does  the  gentle  and  purified 
spirit  of  Fenelon  carry  him  above  the  violence  which  issued  from 
the  solitude  of  La  Trappe  !  De  Eance  had  faith  ;  but  embar- 
rassed, probably,  by  that  common  idea  which  precludes  the  ho[)e 
of  victory  in  the  present  life,  he  had  not  faith  enough  to  subdue 
the  fears,  the  agitations,  and  the  injustice  of  nature. 

The  faith  of  Fenelon,  who  had  taken  the  promises  of  God 
without  a  doubt,  was  of  that  triumphant  kind  which  can  forgive 
its  enemies,  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  Him  who  has  smitten 
us.  Nothing  could  be  more  meek,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
confiding  and  generous,  than  the  spirit  which  He  manifested. 
"We  know  not,"  says  M.  de  Bausset,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon, 
"  whether  the  Abbe  de  Ranee  replied  to  this  letter.  It  must 
certainly  have  caused  him  some  regret  for  having  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  asperity  concerning  a  bishop  who  wrote 
to  him  with  such  mildness  and  esteem.  It  is  certain,  hoivevcr, 
that  the  nuine  of  the  Abbe  of  la  Trappe  tvas  heard  no  more  in 
the  course  of  this  controversy ." 
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CHATTER   XLVII. 

1697-1690— The  Bulijci-t  of  controversy  broiij^lit  before  tlie  Pope,  Innoccnl  XII. — 
He  appoints  commissioners  to  examine  it — Of  tlie  divisions  which  existed  in 
rej^ard  to  it — The  decision  in  relation  to  the  book  dehiyed — Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Kinfi:  of  France — He  writes  a  letter  to  tlie  Pope — He  banishes  Fenelon — Letter 
of  Fenelon  to  Jfadame  ile  Maintenon — Interest  expressed  in  tiic  behalf  of  Fenelon 
bv  the  l)\ike  of  burgundy — Conversation  of  the  King  with  the  Duke  de  BeaUr 
villiers — His  treatment  of  the  Abbe  Heaumont  and  others — Interesting  letter  of 
Fenelon  to  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers — .St;(;ond  letter  of  the  King  to  the  Pope — 
Condemnation  of  Fenelon. 

It  was  seen  at  an  early  period  of  the  controversy,  that  there 
was  no  jirohability  of  its  being  settled  by  any  tribunal  short  of 
the  highest  antliority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  this 
time  Innocent  XIl.,  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  equitable  spirit, 
filled  the  papal  chair.  The  subject  was  pressed  upon  him  with 
great  earnestness,  by  persons  supposed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  grief  to 
the  Pope,  that  such  a  controversy  on  such  a  subject  should  be 
brought  before  him.  He  had  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
business  might  be  settled  in  France  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  order  his  nuncio  to  express 
this  wish  to  Louis.  The  suggestion  was  entirely  unavailing. 
Louis  was  so  strongly  impressed  that  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon 
was  heretical ;  it  had  caused  such  great  discussions  and  divisions 
in  France ;  and  in  many  ways  it  had  been  so  brought  before 
his  notice,  and  had  so  implicated  itself  in  his  various  relations, 
that  it  had  become  a  personal  concern.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  its  formal  condemnation. 

The  position  of  Innocent  was  a  trying  one.  Such  were  the 
relations  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  that  it  would 
probably  have  occasioned  much  difhculty  between  them,  if  he 
had  declined  giving  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  Pope  began  the  unpleasant  work,  by  appointing  a  com- 
mission of  twelve  persons,  called  consultors,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  book  of  Fenelon  and  giving  an  opinion  upon  it. 
They  were  directed  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  chamber  of 
the  ma.ster  of  the  Sacred  Palace.     Having  discussed  the  princi- 
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jiles  and  expressions  of  the  book,  in  twelve  successive  sittings, 
tliey  found  themselves  so  divided  in  opinion  in  relation  to  it, 
that  no  satisfactory  result  covdd  reasonably  be  anticipated  from 
a  continuance  of  their  deliberations.  They  were  accordingly 
dissolved. 

His  next  step  was  to  select  a  commission  or  congregation  of 
cardinals,  in  the  hopes,  if  the  work  weie  so  heretical  as  it  was 
pronounced  by  some  to  be,  that  they  would  be  able  to  come  to 
some  conclusion,  which  would  aid  him  in  forming  his  own  deci- 
sion. This  body  also  had  twelve  sittings.  They  found  them- 
selves, however,  greatly  divided  ;  came  to  no  conclusion,  and 
were  dissolved. 

He  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of  cardinals.  They 
met  in  consultation  no  less  than  fifty-two  times.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  but  by  no  means  with  entire  unanimity, 
that  they  extracted  from  Fenelon's  work  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions which  they  regarded  as  censurable,  and  reported  them  to 
the  pope.  After  they  had  advanced  so  far,  they  held  thirty- 
seven  meetings  to  settle  the  form  of  the  censure.  In  addition 
to  these  more  formal  meetings,  private  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject were  frequently  held  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  sometimes 
ill  his  presence. 

The  cardinals  Alfaro,  Fabroni,  Bouillon,  and  Gabriellio,  and 
some  others  perhaps  of  less  note,  took  the  side  of  Fenelon.  Men 
of  no  ordinary  learning  and  power,  they  maintained  with  great 
ability,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  had  authority  and  support 
in  many  approved  Catholic  writers.  They  did  not  hesitate,  in 
the  least,  to  defend  the  statements  repeatedly  made  by  Fenelon 
in  his  aiguments  with  Bossuet  and  on  other  occasions,  that  it 
was  a  doctrine  not  only  received  but  greatly  cherished  by  many 
pious  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ;  by  Clement, 
Cassian,  Dionysius,  Tiiauler,  Gerson,  De  Sales,  John  of  the 
Cross,  St.  Theresa,  the  Bishop  of  Bellay,  and  others ;  and  to 
this  they  were  willing  to  add,  that  there  was  ];ot  more  of  such 
learned  and  pious  authority  in  its  favour,  tlian  there  was  of 
Scripture  and  reason.  Gabriellio  said,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
pressly, that  it  was  a  doctrine  conformed  to  the  Scriptures,  tlie 
Fathers,  and  the  Mystics. 

They  did  not,  however,  in   maintaining  the  doctrine  of  pure 
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\o\\\  oxcliulo  tlu;  iiUvi  ofii  suitable  regard  to  uiiruwn  h!i|)j)incsa. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  the  ground,  that  God  and  ourselves, 
oonsidered  as  ohjects  of  love,  arc  incommensurable  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  motive  of  (iod's  love,  exceeding  the  other  be- 
yond all  comparison,  practically  absorbs  and  annihilates  it.  So 
that  a  soul  wholly  given  to  God,  may  ])roperly  be  said  to  love 
(iod  alone,  liut  the  d  )ctrinc  of  God  alone  docs  not  exclude 
other  things,  since  God  is  .ill  in  All.  In  otiier  words,  in  loving 
\\0(\  for  Himself  alone,  who  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  we  cannot 
hclj)  loving  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  and  everything  else  in 
their  proper  place  and  degree.  Alfaro,  in  concluding  some  re- 
marks, at  one  of  these  meetings,  read  a  letter  addressed  many 
ages  before,  by  St.  Louis  of  Francis,  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in 
which  he  advised  her  to  do  everything  from  the  principle  of 
jmre  love. 

Among  other  things,  they  expressed  no  small  degree  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  course  the  controversy  had  taken  in  certain 
respects ;  remonstrating  strongly  against  the  attempt  to  con- 
found doctrines  with  men,  to  implicate  the  permanency  of  truth 
with  the  imperfections  of  cliaracter,  and  to  support  a  doubtful 
argument  by  personal  defamation.  It  was  much  to  their  ciedit, 
when  they  saw  the  effoits  constantly  made  in  high  places  and 
low,  to  destroy  the  character  of  Fenelon,  that  they  gave  their 
opinions  freely  and  boldly  in  his  favour.  "  Consider  a  moment," 
.s;ud  Cardinal  Bouillon,  "  who  it  is  that  you  propose  to  condemn. 
A  distinguished  Archbishop,  a  man  prudent  and  wise  in  the 
government  of  his  diocese,  a  man  v>ho  combines  with  a  literary 
taste  and  power  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  person  in  the 
kingdom,  the  utmost  sanctity  of  life  and  manners."  They  went 
so  far  as  to  intimate,  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  pure  love  were 
condemned,  sustained  as  it  was  by  such  a  weight  of  authority 
and  argument,  and  encircled  as  it  was  by  so  many  strong  affec- 
tions,— it  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  Church. 

The  leading  men  f)n  the  other  side  were  the  Cardinals  Mas- 
soulier,  Pantiatici,  Carpcgna,  Casanata,  and  Granelli.  Their 
arguments  w^ere  directed  against  the  doctrine,  partly  in  its 
general  form,  and  partly  against  particular  expressions  and 
views,  wliich  characterized  it,  in  the  writings  of  Fenelon.  So 
far  as  their  arguments  were  general,  they  were  very  much  the 
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same  as  are  employed  against  it  at  the  present  clay.  They 
maintained  that  it  was  a  state  too  high  to  be  possessed  and 
maintained  in  the  present  life  ;  that  there  were  many  things 
in  the  Scriptures  against  it ;  that  th.e  exaggerated  expressions 
in  the  mystical  or  experimental  writers  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ought  to  be  received  in  a  modified  sense ;  that  it  was  either 
modified  or  rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  their  theological 
writers  and  other  writers  not  of  the  mystical  class  ;  and  that  it 
had  been  attended,  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  practical 
disorders. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  was  animated,  and  some- 
times violent.  For  a  time  it  seemed  doubtful  what  would  be 
the  result.  The  discussion  was  thus  continued  from  1697  to 
1699,  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  under  the  eye  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  Bossuet  on  the  subject,  became  impatient, 
on  learning  doubts  which  he  did  not  himself  entertain,  and 
under  a  delay  which  he  did  not  anticipate. 

In  order  to  hasten  an  issue,  which  seemed  to  him  very  desir- 
able, he  had  written  at  an  earlier  period  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  denoimced  the  book  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
as  erroneous  and  dangerous^  and  as  already  censured  by  a  gi'eat 
number  of  theological  doctors  and  other  learned  persons.  He 
added,  that  the  explanations  more  recently  given  by  the  Aich- 
bishop  were  inadmissible  ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  pope, 
that  he  would  emjploy  all  his  authority  to  obtain  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  Holiness  decree. 

This  letter,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  was  dated  the 
26th  of  -July  1697. 

The  desires  and  feelings  of  the  king  were  made  known  in 
other  ways  still  more  painful.  When  Fenelon  was  first  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Cainbray  in  1695,  his  character  was  so  much 
esteemed  and  his  services  were  regarded  so  important,  that  the 
king  insisted  he  should  spend  three  months  in  the  year  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes. 

Six  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  to  the  pope,  the  king 
wrote  a  letter  or  order  to  Fenelon,  which  might  jiroperly  l>o 
denonnnated  an  order  of  banishment,  in  which  he  required  him 
to  leave  Versailles,  and  repair  to  the  diocese  of  Caiiibray,  and 
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forlnuh  It'nn  tn  (/itif  it.  It  was  iuklcel  tiiillier,  that  he  was  not 
ut  liberty  to  <klay  his  tk'i>aiturc  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
neeessaiy  to  arrange  his  allairs. 

Those  jirineiples  of  inward  experience,  which  so  triunii)liantly 
sustained  Madame  Gnyon  in  her  imprisonment,  received  a  new 
confirmation  in  the  victory  which  they  now  achieved  in  Fenelon. 
The  very  moment  he  received  from  the  king  the  order  whicii 
thus  banislied  him  IVom  all  places  out  of  his  own  diocese,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Baussefc 
says,  that  he  cojjied  it  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Fenelon's 
handwriting : — 

"  Veksailles,  An//.  1,  1G97. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  king's  commands,  Madame,  I  shall  de- 
part from  this  place  to-morrow.  1  would  not  pass  tlu'ough  Paris, 
did  I  not  feel  it  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  a  man  fit  to 
attend  to  my  affairs  at  Rome,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  journey  there.  I  shall  return  to  Cambray  with  a  heart  full 
of  submission,  full  of  zeal,  of  gratitude,  and  of  the  greatest 
attachment  towards  the  king.  My  greatest  grief  is,  that  I  have 
harassed  and  displeased  him.  Not  a  day  of  my  life  shall  pass 
over,  that  I  will  not  pray  to  God  to  bless  him.  I  am  willing 
to  be  still  more  humbled.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  implore 
of  his  majesty  is,  that  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  which  is  guilt- 
less, may  not  suffer  for  the  faults  that  are  imputed  to  me.  I 
solicit  protection  only  for  the  Church  ;  and  I  limit  this  protec- 
tion to  the  circumstance  of  being  free  to  perform  tlie  little  good 
that  my  situation  will  permit  me  to  perform  as  part  of  my  duty. 

"  It  only  remains,  Madame,  that  I  request  your  forgiveness 
for  all  the  trouble  I  may  have  caused  you.  God  knows  how 
much  I  regret  it ;  and  I  will  unceasingly  pray  to  Him,  until 
He  alone  shall  occupy  your  whole  heart.  I  shall,  all  my  life, 
be  as  sensible  of  your  past  goodness,  as  though  I  had  never  for- 
feited it ;  and  my  respectful  attachment  towards  you,  Madame, 
will  never  diminish." 

"  We  may  easily  conceive,"  says  Bausset,  "what  an  effect  this 
letter,  eveiy  line  of  which  breathes  nothing  but  mildness,  affec- 
tion, and  serenity,  had  upon  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Kecalling 
all  her  former  friendship  for  Fenelon,  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  active  part  which  she  had  taken  in  his  present  dis- 
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grace.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted,  that  this  letter  left  a 
painful  and  durable  impression  upon  her  heart.  She  tells  us, 
herself,  that  her  health  was  impaired  in  consequence ;  and  that 
she  did  not  conceal  the  cause  of  her  illness  from  Louis  XIV. 
The  monarch  himself  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  a  little  hurt ;  and 
could  not  hel})  peevishly  exclaiming  to  her,  as  he  marked  her 
affliction, — So  it  seems,  Madame,  ive  are  to  see  you  die  in  con- 
sequence of  this  business" 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  owed  so  much  to  the  labours 
and  prayers  of  Fenelon,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  order  of 
exile  against  his  beloved  preceptor,  than  he  hastened  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  his  grandfather.  He  appealed 
to  himself  and  to  the  renovation  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  as  a 
pioof  of  the  purity  of  the  life  and  maxims  of  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  instructor.  Louis  was  touched  by  an  attachment  so 
ingenuous  and  generous.  But  fixed  in  his  principles  of  belief, 
and  invariable  in  whatever  he  had  decided,  he  merely  replied  to 
the  young  prince,  3Iy  son,  it  is  not  in  my  jjoiver  to  make  this 
thing  a  matter  of  favour.  The  purity  of  religious  faith  is  con- 
cerned in  it.  And  Bossuet  Jc7ioivs  more  on  that  subject  than 
either  you  or  I. 

On  the  second  of  August,  Fenelon  departed  from  Versailles, 
never  to  return  again.  He  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
Paris  ;  but  he  remained  there  only  twenty-four  hours.  He  cast 
a  tender  and  last  look  towards  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  peaceful  and  happy  years  of  his  youth. 
A  motive  of  delicacy,  nevertheless,  forbade  his  entering  its  walls. 
He  feared  that  he  might  involve  in  his  own  sorrow  and  disgrace 
liis  former  fiiend  and  instructor,  Monsieur  Tronson,  who  had 
the  charge  of  it.  He,  however,  wrote  him  a  few  lines,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  veneration  and  gratitude  ;  and  asking  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  good  man's  prayers,  of  which  he  said  he  had 
much  need  in  his  sufferings,  he  went  on  his  way. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  he  had  reached  Canibray,  and 
was  assiduously  engaged  in  his  religious  duties  among  his  own 
people,  when  he  received  intimations,  that  the  way  was  open  for 
his  return  on  certain  conditions.  To  this  he  refers  in  a  letter 
to  tiie  Abbe  de  Chanterac,  dated  Dec.  9, 1697.  "  It  is  reported," 
he  says,  "  that  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  ai)pease  the  king, 
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t)l»lii;ii  my  rotiini  to  (.•nut,  anil  iirovriil  all  scaiulal,  is  to  remove 
till'  present  untavoiiral)le  o[)iiiions  by  an  humble  aclmoioledcjnient 
of  error.  Rnt  I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  present  nor  future 
idea  of  returuin;^  to  court.  If  I  am  in  error,  it  is  my  desire  to 
be  undeeeived.  But  as  long  as  I  am  unable  to  perceive  my 
error,  it  is  my  purpose  to  justiiy  my  position  with  unceasing 
patience  ami  humility.  Be  assured  that  1  will  never  return  to 
court  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  by  a  compromise,  which  would 
leave  the  purity  either  of  my  doctrine  or  of  my  reputation  in 
doubt." 

The  friends  of  Fenelon  were,  to  some  extent,  involved  in  his 
calamities.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  Duke  dc  Beauvil- 
liers.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  pure  love,  originated  and 
sustained  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  he  had  experienced 
in  his  own  renovated  heart  the  effects  which  this  doctrine,  more 
than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  was  the  avowed 
and  known  friend  of  Madame  Guyon,  as  well  as  of  Fenelon. 
The  king  was  offended  with  him.  Taking  Beauvilliers  aside, 
soon  after  the  banishment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  he  told 
him  with  his  own  lips  how  much  he  was  dissatisfied  at  his  con- 
nexion with  a  person  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  suspected. 
He  intimated  to  him  distinctly,  that  his  continuance  in  such  a 
course  would  be  likely  to  he  attended  with  the  most  unpleasant 
consequences. 

Beauvilliers,  in  reply  to  Louis,  assured  him  of  his  entire  con- 
viction, that  the  princes  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  not  been  infected  with  any  erroneous 
or  dangerous  doctrine.  He  then  proceeded  to  say, — "  I  remem- 
ber, Sire,  that  I  recommended  to  your  majesty  the  appointment  of 
Fenelon  to  be  the  prece[)tor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  can 
never  repent  that  I  did  so.  I  have  been  the  friend  of  Fenelon  ;  I 
am  his  friend  now.  I  can  submit  to  whatever  your  majesty  may 
impose  upon  me ;  but  I  cannot  eradicate  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  The  power  of  your  majesty  has  raised  me  to  ray  present 
position  :  the  same  power  can  degrade  me.  Acknowledging  the 
will  of  God  in  the  will  of  my  king,  I  shall  cheerfully  withdraw 
from  your  court  whenever  you  shall  require  it ;  regretting  that 
I  have  displeased  you,  and  hoping  that  I  may  lead  hereafter  a 
life  of  greater  traiiquillity." 
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Tlie  king,  overawed  by  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  or 
fearing  the  rashness  of  the  coarse  which  he  had  threatened,  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  in  liis  place. 

The  next  year,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1698,  the  king  deprived 
the  Abbe  Beaumont  and  the  Abbe  de  Langeron  of  their  title  of 
sub-{)receptors.  "  The  former  was  Fenelon's  nephew  ;  the  latter 
was  his  most  tender  and  faithful  friend.  Messieurs  M.  Dupiiy 
and  De  Leschelle,  gentlemen  who  held  situations  about  the  per- 
son of  the  young  prince,  were  also  dismissed  on  the  same  day, 
and  ordered  to  quit  the  court.  The  pretext  for  their  dismission 
was  their  partiality  for  the  spiritual  maxims  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Carabray.  The  real  motive  was  their  affectionate  and  invio- 
lable fidelity  toivards  Mm. 

"  All  of  them  had  been  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  for  nine  years  ; — and  the  excellence  of  this  educa- 
tion has  been  detailed.  They  were  dismissed  without  receiving 
the  slightest  reward  for  their  services.  Thus  severely  were 
punished  tlie  men,  who  had  transformed  the  vices  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  into  virtues  ;  a  severity  which  could  have  been 
justified  only,  had  they  changed  his  virtues  into  vices." 

Fenelon,  in  the  distant  place  of  his  exile,  was  made  acquainted 
with  these  transactions.  He  felt  more  deeply  the  disgrace  and 
suffering  of  his  friends,  than  he  did  his  own  ;  but  he  maintained, 
under  circumstances  so  exceedingly  trying,  the  same  equanimity 
and  triumphant  faith,  which  had  supported  him  hitherto.  In  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  we 
find  the  following  ex[)ressions,  which  indicate  very  clearly,  how 
patient  and  lovely  is  the  heart  that  is  wholly  given  to  God  : — 

"  I  cannot  avoid  telling  you,  my  good  duke,  what  I  have  at 
heart.  Yesterday  I  spent  the  day  in  devotion  and  prayer  for 
the  king.  I  did  not  ask  for  him  any  temporal  prosperity,  for  of 
that  he  has  enough.  I  only  begged  that  he  might  make  a  good 
use  of  it ;  and  that,  amidst  such  great  success,  he  might  be  as 
humble,  as  if  he  had  undergone  some  deep  humiliation.  1  beg- 
ged that  he  might  not  only  fear  God  and  respect  religion,  but 
that  he  might  also  love  God,  and  feel  how  easy  and  light  His 
yoke  is  to  those  who  bear  it  less  through  fear  than  love.  I  never 
found  in  myself  a  greater  degree  of  zeal  ;  or,  if  I  may  venttui' 
to  use  the  expression,  of  affection  to  his  person. 
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'*  Fill'  tViiiii  lirini;'  iimlcf  any  uiu'iisiiirss  iit  my  jireseiit  situa- 
tidii,  which  iHi;j;ht  have  siii;«;-este(l  unpleasant  leelin^s  against 
him,  1  wouKl  have  oilered  myself"  with  joy  to  God,  tor  the  sanc- 
tlHaition  oi"  the  lcin;j^.  1  even  considered  his  zeal  against  my 
hook  as  a  eonunendaLle  ellect  of  his  religion,  and  of"  his  just 
ubhorrenee  of  whatever  has  to  him  the  aj)pearance  of  novelty. 
Desirous  that  he  might  be  an  object  of  the  divine  favour,  I  called 
to  mind  his  education  without  solid  instruction,  the  flatteries 
which  have  surrounded  him,  the  snares  laid  for  him  in  his  youth, 
the  profane  counsels  that  were  given  him,  the  distrust  that  was 
with  so  much  pains  instilled  into  him  against  the  excesses  of 
certain  professors  of  devotion  ;  and  lastly,  the  perils  of  greatness, 
and  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  nice  afifairs.  I  own,  that  with  all 
these  things  in  view,  I  had  great  compassion  for  a  soul  so  much 
exposed.  I  judged  his  case  deserved  to  be  lamented  ;  and  I 
wished  him  a  more  plentiful  degree  of  mercy  to  support  him  in 
so  formidable  a  state  of  prosperity.  In  all  this  I  had  not,  as  I 
apprehended,  the  least  interested  view ;  for  I  woidd  have  con- 
sented to  a  perpetual  disgrace,  provided  I  knew  that  the  king 
was  entirely  after  God's  own  heart, 

"As  far  as  relates  to  myself,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  at  peace  in 
the  midst  of  almost  continual  sufferings.  Trusting  in  God's 
assistance  to  sustain  me,  the  scandals  which  my  enemies  cast 
upon  me  shall  neither  exasperate  nor  discourage  me." 

One  object  of  these  proceedings  of  the  king  of  France,  was  to 
make  an  impression  at  Rome.  They  were  a  part  of  a  plan  of 
intimidation  ;  but  they  did  not  have  the  immediate  effect  anti- 
cipated. Public  opinion  was  still  divided  ;  there  had  been  a 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  debates  and  decisions  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  cardinals  at  Rome ;  the  pope  himself  hesitated  to 
give  a  decision. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Louis,  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1698,  wrote  another  letter,  which  was  despatched  to  the  pope  by 
an  extraordinary  courier.     It  was  as  follows  : — • 

"  Mo«T  Holy  Father, — At  the  time  when  I  expected  from 
the  zeal  and  friendship  of  your  Holiness,  a  prompt  decision  upon 
the  book  oi  the  Archl)ishop  of  Cambray,  1  could  not  learn,  with- 
out grief,  that  this  decision,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
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churcli,  is  still  retardtd  by  the  artijices  of  those  who  think  it 
their  interest  to  protract  it.  I  see  so  clearly  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  delay,  that  I  should  not  consider  myself  as  duly 
supporting  the  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  church,  were  I  not  to 
reiterate  the  ufgent  entreaties  which  I  have  so  often  made  to 
your  Holiness,  and  to  heg  of  you  to  calm,  at  length,  the  anxieties 
of  conscience  which  this  book  has  caused.  Tranquillity  can  now 
be  expected  only  from  the  decision  that  shall  be  pronounced  by 
the  common  father  ; — but  let  it  be  clear  and  precise,  and  capable 
of  no  misinterpretations  ; — such  a  decision,  in  fact,  as  is  necessary 
to  remove  all  doubt  with  regard  to  doctrine,  and  to  eradicate  the 
very  root  of  the  evil.  I  demand,  most  holy  Father,  this  decision, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  the  tranquillity  of  the  faithful,  and 
for  the  glory  of  your  Holiness.  You  know  how  truly  sensible  I 
am,  and  how  much  I  am  convinced  of  your  paternal  tenderness. 
To  such  powerful  and  important  motives,  I  would  add,  the 
attention  which  I  entreat  you  to  pay  to  my  request,  and  the  filial 
respect  with  which  I  am, 

'■'  Most  holy  Father,  your  truly  devoted  Son, 

"  Louis." 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  on  the  l'2th  of  March, 
1699,  a  decree  was  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  i^ope,  con- 
demning the  book  of  Fenelon,  or  perhaps  more  properly  con- 
demning twenty-three  propositions,  purporting  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  The  pope,  however,  took  the  pains  to  say,  and  to  have 
it  understood,  that  they  were  condemned  in  the  sense  which  they 
might  bear,  or  which  they  were  actually  regarded  as  bearing  in 
the  view  of  others,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  ex- 
plained by  Fenelon  himself.  "  The  poi^e,"  says  Monsieur  de 
Bausset,  "  had  ojienly  declared  on  many  occasions,  that  neither 
he  nor  the  cardinals  had  intended  to  condenm  the  explanations, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  had  given  of  his  book." 

To  such  a  condemnation  Fenelon  could  have  comparatively 
but  little  objection.  It  was  really  not  a  condemnation  of  himself, 
but  of  others  who  undertook  to  speak  and  to  interpret  for  him. 
While  he  was  sincere  and  firm  in  his  own  belief,  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  defend  the  misconceptions  and  perversions  of  other 
people.     To  what  extent,  however,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
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su^LTiJostinn  wliiv-li  llms  iliopin'il  iVom  tlic  pt»iH\  \vc  liavo  no  moans 
of  knmvinj:;.  Coilain  it  is,  wliatover  view  lie  took  of  the  act  of 
oondomnation,  ho  made  no  complaint.  lie  thought  it  his  duty 
as  a  Catholic  to  ho  snlnnissivo  to  tho  liiL!;hor  authorities  of  his 
church.  He  rocoivod  the  news  of  his  condenmatfon  on  theSah- 
hath,  just  as  ho  wa^  about  to  ascend  his  pnljiit  to  ])ieach.  Ho 
delayed  a  lew  moments;  changed  the  plan  of  his  sermon,  and 
delivered  on(^  upon  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  authority  of 
supeiiors. 

From  that  time  he  ceased  to  write  controversially  upon  the 
subject.  But,  without  regarding;  what  was  said  by  others,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties  among  his  own  peoj)le,  ho 
never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his  life,  his  conversations,  and  his 
practical  writings,  the  doctrine  of  pure  love.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  avoid  certain  forms  of  expression,  and  certain  illustra- 
tions which  had  been  specifically  condemned  in  the  papal  decree, 
and  which  were  liable  to  misconception  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  he  went  furtlier.  In  other  words,  he  condemned  sin- 
cerely what  he  understood  the  pope  to  condemn  ;  and  he  did 
this  without  any  change,  further  than  has  already  been  intimated, 
cither  in  his  life  or  opinions. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Character  of  Fenelon — Labours  in  liis  diocese — His  nictliod  of  preaching — His  visits 
among  his  people — Of  tlie  peasant  who  lost  his  cow — The  feelings  of  Fenelon, 
when  the  bishop's  pahice  at  Canibray  was  burnt — His  conduct  during  a  time  of 
war — Respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  belligerent  parties — His  hospitality — 
Extract  from  the  Chevalier  Ramsay — Of  the  spirit  of  quietude  or  quietism,  which 
was  ascribed  to  him — Meditations  on  the  infant  Jesus — Of  his  forbearance  and 
meekness  in  relation  to  others — His  views  on  religious  toleration — Feelings  iu 
relation  to  his  separation  from  his  friends — His  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — His  death. 

As  the  personal  history  of  Fenelon  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Madame  Guyon,  we  propose  to  occupy  a  few  pages  fur- 
ther with  some  incidents  of  his  life,  and  with  some  general  views 
of  his  character. 

At  an  early  period  Fenelon  had  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ.     After  he  wiis  appointed  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
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bray,  lie  had  but  ou'e  ol)ject,  that  of  benefitii  g  his  people.  Thi-; 
was  particularly  the  catie  after  be  was  compelled  to  relinquif^b 
the  instruction  of  tlie  grandcbildren  of  the  king,  and  was  coufined 
by  tbe  royal  order  to  his  own  diocese.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply,  that  h4  bad  a  more  benevolent  disposition  then,  but  he 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  exercise  it.  Witb  a  heart  filled  w'th 
the  love  of  God,  which  can  never  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
God's  creatures,  it  was  his  delight  to  do  good  ;  and  especially  in 
the  religious  sense  of  tlie  terms. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  was  very  diligent  in 
visiting  all  parts  of  his  diocese.  He  preached  by  turns  in  eveiy 
church  in  it ;  and  with  great  care  and  faithfulness,  examined, 
instructed,  and  exhorted  both  priests  and  people. 

In  his  preaching  he  was  affectionate  and  eloquent,  but  still 
very  plain  and  intelligible.  Excluding  from  his  sermons  super- 
fluous ornaments  as  well  as  obscure  and  difficult  reasonings,  he 
might  be  said  to  preach  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the 
head.  He  generally  preached  without  notes,  but  not  without 
premeditation  and  pi  ayer.  It  was  his  custom,  before  he  preached, 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet ;  that  he  might 
be  sure  that  his  own  heart  was  filled  from  the  divine  fountain, 
before  he  poured  it  forth  upon  the  people.  One  great  topic  of 
his  preaching  was  the  doctrine,  so  dear  to  him,  and  for  which 
he  had  suffered  so  much,  of  pure  love. 

He  was  very  temperate  in  his  habits,  eating  and  sleeping  but 
little.  He  rose  early  ;  and  his  first  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer 
and  meditation.  His  chief  amusement,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relax  a  little  from  his  arduous  toils,  was  that  of  walking 
and  riding.  He  loved  rural  scenes,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  The  country,"  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  delights  me.  In  the  midst  of  it,  I 
find  God's  holy  peace."  Everything  seemed  to  him  to  be  full 
of  infinite  goodness  ;  and  his  heart  glowed  with  the  purest 
happiness,  as  he  escaped  from  the  business  and  cares  which 
necessarily  occupied  so  much  of  his  time,  into  the  air  and  the 
fields,  into  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  the  great  Creator. 

But  in  a  world  like  this,  where  it  is  a  first  piinciple  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  should  forget  ourselves  and  our  own  happiness 
in  order  that  we  may  do  good  to  others,  he  felt  it  a  duty  <o 
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uiako  L'von  this  siibliino  plciisuiv  subservieiit  to  the  chiiins  ot" 
htMioNoleiK'O.  In  thi'so  occasional  oxcnrjsions  he  could  Imnlly 
tiiil  to  meet  with  some  of  the  i)oor  peiisiints  in  his  diocese  ;  and 
lio  cavefully  improved  these  opportunities  to  form  a  personal 
aiquaintauce  with  them  and  their  i'amilies,  and  to  counsel  and 
console  them.  Sometimes  when  he  met  them,  he  would  sit 
down  with  them  upon  the  grass  ;  ami  incjuiring  familiarly  about 
the  state  of  their  atlairs,  lie  gave  them  kind  and  suitable  advice  ; 
— but  above  all  things,  he  all'ectionately  I'eeonnnended  to  them 
to  seek  an  interest  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  lead  a  religious  life. 

He  went  into  their  cottages  to  speak  to  them  of  God,  and  to 
comfort  and  relieve  them  under  the  hardsiiips  they  suffered.  If 
these  poor  people,  when  he  thus  visited  them,  presented  him 
with  any  refreshments  in  their  unpretending  and  unpolished 
manner,  he  pleased  them  much  by  seating  himself  at  their 
simple  table,  and  partaking  cheerfully  and  thankfully  of  what 
was  set  before  him.  He  shewed  no  false  delicacy  because  they 
were  poor,  and  because  their  habitations,  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty,  exhibited  but  little  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
those  who  were  more  wealthy.  In  the  fulness  of  his  benevolent 
spirit,  which  was  tilled  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  all  for 
whom  Christ  died,  he  became  in  a  manner  one  of  them,  as  a 
brother  among  brothers,  or  as  a  father  among  his  children. 

There  are  various  anecdotes  which  illustrate  his  condescension 
and  benevolence.  In  one  of  the  rural  excursions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  he  met  with  a  peasant  who  was  in  much  affliction. 
Inquiring  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  was  informed  by  the  man 
that  he  had  lost  his  coic.  Fenelon  attempted  to  comfort  him, 
and  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy  another.  The  peasant  was 
grateful  for  the  kindness  of  the  archbishop,  but  still  he  was  very 
sad.  The  reason  was,  although  the  money  given  him  would 
buy  a  cow,  it  would  not  buy  the  cow  he  had  lost, — to  which  he 
seemed  very  much  attached.  Pursuing  his  walk,  Fenelon  found, 
at  a  considerable  distance  fn.tm  the  place  of  his  interview  with 
the  peasant,  the  very  cow  which  was  the  object  of  so  much 
affliction.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  dark  ;  but  the 
good  archbishop,  like  the  good  shepherd  of  the  Scriptures,  drove 
her  back  himself  to  the  poor  man's  cottage. 

The  revenues  which  he  received  as  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
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were  very  considerable ;  but  he  had  learned  the  difficult  though 
noble  art  of  being  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  He  kept  nothing 
for  himself.  His  riches  were  in  making  others  rich  ;  his  happi- 
ness, in  making  the  poor  and  suffering  happy.  When  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes,  the  news  came 
that  a  fire  had  burned  to  the  ground  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Cambray,  and  consumed  all  his  books  and  writings.  His 
friend,  the  Abbe  de  Langeron,  seeing  Fenelon  conversing  with 
a  number  of  persons,  and  apparently  much  at  his  ease,  supposed 
he  had  not  heard  this  unpleasant  news,  and  began  with  some 
formality  and  caution  to  inform  him  of  it.  Fenelon,  perceiving 
the  solicitude  and  kindness  of  the  good  Abbe,  interrupted  him 
by  saying  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  had  happened  ;  and 
added  further,  although  the  loss  was  a  very  great  one,  that  he  was 
really  less  aff'ected  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  palace,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  the  burning  of  a  cottage  of  one  of  the  peasants. 
So  elevated  and  diff"usive  were  his  religious  princii)les,  that 
they  rendered  him  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  stop  and  inquire  a  man's  creed  or  nation,  as  a 
preliminary  to  his  beneficence.  Occasions  were  not  wanting 
which  illustrated  this  remark.  The  war,  which  raged  near  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  between  France  and 
Bavaria  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  on 
the  other,  drew  near  to  the  city  where  he  resided.  The  city  of 
Cambray,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  north  of  France,  is  not  far  from  the  Netherlands, 
which  has  sometimes  been  denominated  the  battle-field  of 
Europe.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  lai-ge  armies 
met  in  its  vicinity,  and  battles  were  fought  near  it.  At  this 
trying  time,  not  only  the  residence  which  Fenelon  occu})ied  as 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  but  other  houses  beside,  hired  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  were  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  with 
poor  people  diiven  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  they  were 
threatened  or  were  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  expense  which 
he  thus  incurred,  absorbed  all  his  revenues ;  but  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  spare  either  time,  money,  or  personal  effort  in  tlicse 
acts  of  benevolence ;  acts  which  Avere  shewn  as  kindly  and  as 
freely  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  the  war,  as  to  those  of  his  own  nation. 
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Tlio  ^ii;hl  u\'  ilic  wrotclioil  coiulition  of  llu;  retiigoes  in  his 
jKilace  wjis  piiiiil'iil  ;  many  were  siitferiuj^  iroin  the  want  of  pro- 
per clotliing ;  others  were  in  agony  in  consequence  of  their 
wountls,  anil  otliers  were  afllicted  with  distempers  tliat  were 
infections ;  but  nothing  abated  his  zeal.  He  appeared  among 
them  daily  with  the  kindness  of  a  })arent ;  dropping  words  of 
instruction  and  consolation,  and  testifying  by  his  tears  how 
nuich  he  was  moved  with  comjiassion. 

The  njarked  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  was  not  confined 
to  the  French  army  alone.  lie  was  held  in  equal  veneration 
by  the  enemy.  The  distinguished  commanders  who  were  op- 
posed to  France,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Fiince  Eugene,  and 
tiie  Duke  of  Ormond,  embraced  every  suitable  o{)portunity  of 
shewing  their  esteem  ;  sending  detachments  of  their  men  to 
guard  his  meadows  and  his  corn  ;  and  causing  his  grain  to  be 
transported  with  a  convoy  to  Cambray,  lest  it  sh(^uld  be  seized 
and  carried  off  by  their  own  foragers.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duties,  he  went  abroad  among  the  i)eople  of  his  diocese, 
without  regard  to  the  hostile  armies  which  occupied  the  terri- 
tory. As  he  went,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  came  not  to  increase  human  suffering,  but  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  he  had  faith  in  a  divine 
protection.  So  far  from  any  violence  being  offered  to  him,  the 
English  and  Austrian  commanders,  when  they  heard  that  he 
was  to  take  a  journey  in  that  part  of  the  diocese  where  their 
armies  were  situated,  sent  him  word  that  he  had  no  need  of  a 
French  escort,  and  that  they  would  furnish  an  escort  themselves. 
It  is  said,  that  even  the  hussars  of  the  Imperial  troops  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  him  this  service.  So  true  it  is  that  men  who  live 
in  the  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel  do,  by  the  very  force  of  their  virtue, 
disarm  the  hostility  of  nature. 

Among  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  De- 
nain  and  conducted  to  Cambray,  was  Count  Munich,  afterwards 
known  as  Marshal  Munich.  Although  he  was  characterized  by 
great  enterprise  and  bravery,  and  had  an  almost  exclusive  taste 
for  arms,  he  was  (leei)ly  affected  by  what  he  saw  of  the  peaceful 
virtues  and  the  truly  Christian  generosity  of  Fenelon.  He  Avas 
then  young,  and  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.     He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
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nianders  in  the  armies  of  Russia.  His  name  is  associated,  in 
the  history  of  war,  with  sanguinary  and  victorious  campaigns  in 
the  Crimea,  Eaised  to  the  highest  place  of  woi-ldly  honour  by 
his  talents  and  courage,  he  suddenly  fell  under  the  displeasure 
(if  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1741,  and  was  banished  to  Siberia, 
where  he  remained  an  exile  twenty  years.  He  was  restored  by 
Peter  III.  But  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  in  peace  and 
war,  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp,  disgraced  and  sufiering  in 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  or  free  and  honoured  in  the  halls  of 
princes,  he  delighted,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  to  remember 
the  happy  days  which  he  passed,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the 
society  of  Fenelon  ;  instructing  and  soothing,  as  it  were,  the 
agitations  of  his  own  wild  and  turbulent  spirit  by  recounting 
the  virtues  and  actions  witnessed  at  Cambray, 

At  this  very  periotl  there  was  another  visitant  at  Cambray  of 
a  very  different  chai'acter,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Quirini,  whose 
whole  life,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  pursuits  of  wai",  was 
devoted  to  learned  researches  and  useful  studies.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  literary  objects,  he  visited  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men.  In  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
he  speaks  very  particularly  of  his  interview  with  Fenelon. 

"  I  considered,"  he  says,  "  Cambray  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  my  travels  in  France.  I  will  not  even  hesitate  to 
confess,  that  it  was  towards  this  single  spot,  or  rather  towards 
the  celebrated  Fenelon,  wdio  resided  there,  that  1  was  most 
powerfully  attracted.  With  what  emotions  of  tenderness  I  still 
recall  the  gentle  and  aifecting  familiarity  with  which  that  great 
man  deigned  to  discourse  with  me,  and  even  sought  my  con- 
versation ;  though  his  palace  was  then  crowded  with  French 
generals  and  commanders-in-chief,  towards  whom  he  displayed 
the  most  magnificent  and  generous  hospitality.  I  have  still 
fresh  in  my  recollection  all  the  seiious  and  inijiortant  sul)jects 
which  were  the  topics  of  our  discourse.  My  ear  caught  with 
eagerness  eveiy  word  that  issued  fiom  his  lips.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  me,  from  time  to  time,  are  still  before  me; 
letters  which  are  an  evidence  alike  of  the  wisdom  of  his  princi- 
ples and  of  the  purity  of  hi^  heart.  I  preserve  them  among  my 
papers,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  which  T  have  in  the  world." 
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It  is  ivu  oviiK>iK'e  hotli  of  (ho  kiiuliK'ss  iiiul  liiillirtiliios.s  of 
Fenelon,  that  ho  omloavours  in  these  very  letters  to  reoiU  the 
Cardinal  Qniriiii  lVt)in  a  too  eager  and  cxelusive  pursuit  of 
worlilly  knowledge,  to  that  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
renews  and  purilies  the  soul. 

Strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  see  him.  Although 
the  duties  of  hospitality  became  a  laborious  work  to  him,  amid 
the  midtiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  other  employments,  he  ful- 
filled them  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  with  the  greatest 
kindness  of  feeling.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  how  readily  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  interrupted  in  his  important  duties,  in  order 
to  attend  to  any,  whatever  might  be  their  condition  and  whatever 
their  wants,  who  might  call  upon  him.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
drop  his  elixpient  pen,  with  which  he  conversed  with  all  Europe, 
whenever  Providence  called  him  to  listen  to  the  imperfect  utter- 
ance of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  among  his  people.  And, 
in  doing  this,  he  acted  on  religious  principle.  He  would  rather 
suft'er  the  greatest  personal  inconvenience,  than  injure  the  feelings 
of  a  fellow-man. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  says  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  "  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  converse  with  the  great  and  speak  their  language, 
ever  maintaining  the  episcopal  dignity  ;  afterwards  discourse 
with  the  simple  and  the  little,  like  a  good  father  instructing  bis 
children.  This  sudden  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  othei-, 
was  without  affectation  or  effort,  like  one  who,  by  the  extensive- 
ness  of  his  genius,  reaches  to  all  the  most  opposite  distances.  I 
have  often  observed  him  at  such  conferences,  and  have  as  much 
admired  the  evangelical  condescension  by  which  he  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  as  the  sublimity  of  his  discourses.  While  he 
watched  over  his  flock  with  a  daily  care,  he  prayed  in  the  deep 
retirement  of  interned  solitude.  The  many  things  which  were 
generally  admired  in  him,  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
divine  life  by  which  he  locdhed  tuifh  God  like  EnocJi^  and  was 
unknown  to  men." 

Fenelon,  in  the  language  of  those  who  knew  his  virtue,  but 
still  were  willing  to  say  something  to  his  discredit,  was  denomi- 
nated a  quietist.  This  term  is  susceptible  of  a  good  and  a  bad 
meaning.  That  quietude  is  bad  which  is  the  result  of  the  igno- 
rant and  unbelieving  pride  of  self ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  that 
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quietude  wliijh  is  the  result  of  an  intelligent  and  believing 
acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God.  There  is  certainly  great  grace 
in  being  truly  and  religiously  quiet  in  spirit.  It  is  a  remark  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  that  man  can  never 
be  truly  happy,  until  he  arrives  at  sucli  an  inward  tranquillity 
as  excludes  not  only  unprofitable  actions,  but  even  useless 
thoughts.  Heathenism  had  light  enough  to  perceive  the  truth  ; 
but,  rendered  weak  in  its  sins,  it  had  not  power  enough  to  realize 
it.  It  is  Christianity  alone  which  reveals  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  It  is  Christianity,  realized  in  the  presence  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gives  that  divine  peace  which 
nature  perceives  to  be  necessary,  but  which  God  alone  can  im- 
part. The  quietude  which  was  ascribed  to  Fenelon  was  that 
inward  rest  which  the  Saviour  calls  2^Q(^''C€, ;  and  of  which  it  is 
declared  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  It  was  that  state  of 
mind  which  the  Saviour  not  only  denominates  peace,  but  Avhich 
he  describes  as  my  peace,  in  other  words  Christ 's  peace,  "  the 
peace  of  God  which  passes  understanding,"  that  supported  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Cambray,  in  the  trials  he  endured,  and  in  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  religion  which  he  was  called  to  discharge. 

"  He  dismissed,  as  fast  as  they  arose,"  says  an  anonjaiious 
writer,  "all  useless  ideas  and  disquieting  desires,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  preserve  his  soul  pure  and  in  peace ;  taken  up  with 
God,  detached  from  everything  not  divine.  This  brought  him 
to  such  a  simplicity  as  to  be  far  from  valuing  himself  for  his 
natural  talents,  accounting  all  but  dross,  that  he  might  loin 
Christ,  and  he  found  in  Him." 

He  loved  to  contemplate  Christ  in  His  childhood  and  youth, 
as  conveying  to  his  mind  a  more  distinct  idea  of  that  meekness 
and  simplicity  of  spirit  which  Avas  so  marked  a  trait  in  the 
Saviour's  character. 

Among  his  l)eautiful  religious  meditations  we  find  the  follow- 
ing, which  shews  his  feelings  in  this  respect: — 

"  I  adore  thee,  0  infant  Jesus  !  naked,  weeping,  and  lying  in 
the  manger.  Thy  childhood  and  poverty  arc  become  my  delight. 
0  that  I  could  be  thus  poor,  thus  a  child,  like  thee  !  0  Eternal 
Wisdom  !  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  little  babe,  take  from 
me  the  vanity  and  piesumptuousrjess  of  human  wisdom.  Make 
me  a  child  with  thee.     Be  silent,  ye  teachers  and  sages  of  the 
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eaitli  !  I  wish  to  know  uolhin;:;,  but  to  be  resii^noil,  to  be  Avilliiig 
to  suller,  to  lose  ami  forsake  all,  to  he  all  Jaltli.  The  Word 
viadv  flesh  !  Now  silent,  now  lie  has  an  imperfect  utterance,  now 
weeps  as  a  chiKl.  And  shall  I  set  up  for  being  wise  ?  Shall  I 
take  a  complacency  in  uiy  own  schemes  and  systems  ?  SShall  I 
be  afraid,  lest  the  world  should  not  have  an  opinion  high  enough 
of  my  capacity  ?  No,  no  ; — all  my  pleasure  shall  be  to  decrease, 
to  become  little  and  obscure,  to  live  in  silence,  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  Jesus  cruciticd,  and  to  add  thereto  the  helplessness  and  imper- 
fect utterance  of  Jesus  a  child." 

"  To  die  to  all  his  own  abilities,"  says  the  writer  to  whom  we 
have  just  now  referred,  "  must  have  been  a  thing  more  j»ainful 
to  him  than  any  other.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  principles 
of  almost  all  the  liberal  sciences.  He  had  studied  the  ancients 
of  all  kinds,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers.  He  was  well 
acquainted  both  with  their  faults  and  with  their  beauties.  Yet 
he  rejected  that  pompous  erudition  which  so  powerfully  tends  to 
swell  the  mind  with  pride.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  renounce 
all  the  false  riches  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  wise  with  sobriety. 
This  is  what  those  learned  men  and  teachers,  who  are  always 
contending  about  fiivolous  questions,  will  never  be  able  to  com- 
])iehend. 

It  was  one  characteristic  of  tins  remarkable  and  deeply  pious 
man,  that  he  bore  the  passions  and  fcirdts  of  others  with  the 
greatest  equanimity.  This  is  an  unostentatious  but  an  important 
grace.  He  was  faithful,  without  ceasing  to  be  patient.  Be- 
lieving that  the  providence  of  God  attaches  to  times  as  well  as 
to  things,  and  that  there  is  a  time  for  reproof  as  well  as  for  every- 
thing else,  a  time  which  may  properly  be  denominated  God's 
time,  he  waited  calmly  for  the  proper  moment  of  speaking.  Thus 
keeping  his  own  spirit  in  harmony  with  God,  he  was  enabled  to 
administer  re})roof  and  to  utter  the  most  unpleasant  truths  with- 
out a  betrayal  of  himself,  and  without  giving  offence  to  others. 

"  It  is  often,"  he  said,  "  our  oicn  imperfection  luhich  mahes 
lis  reprove  the  imperfections  of  others  ; — a  sharp-sighted  self- 
love  of  our  own,  which  cannot  pardon  the  self-love  of  others. 
The  ])assions  of  other  men  seem  insupportable  to  him  who  is 
governed  by  his  own.  Divine  charity  makes  great  allowances 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others,  bears  with  them,  and  treats  them 
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Avith  gentleness  and  condescension.  It  is  never  over-hasty  in  its 
proceeding.  The  less  we  have  of  self-love,  the  more  easily  we 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order 
to  cure  them  patiently,  when  the  right  season  arrives  for  it. 
Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour,  severe,  and  implacable.  Per- 
fect virtue  is  meek,  affable,  and  compassionate.  It  thinks  of 
nothino-  but  doinsr  o-ood,  bearing  others'  burdens.  It  is  this 
principle  of  disinterestedness  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  of 
compassion  for  others,  which  is  the  true  bond  of  society." 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  his  principles,  that  he  inculcated 
and  practised  religious  toleration.  Without  being  indifferent  to 
the  principles  and  forms  of  religion,  he  had  a  deep  conviction, 
that  the  appropriate  weapon  of  religion,  in  its  defence  and  in  its 
extension,  is  that  of  love.  A  man's  belief  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
sacred.  We  may  try  to  correct  it  by  kind  argument ;  but  iu 
every  act  beyond  that,  we  violate  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  claims  of  morals,  and  act  without  authority.  Such,  were 
the  views  of  Fenelon  ;  which  he  inculcated  at  a  time,  and  under 
circumstances,  which  shewed  the  firmness  of  his  purpose  as  well 
as  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  among  the  Protestants  of  Poitou,  he 
accepted  this  difficult  and  delicate  office,  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  king  should  remove  all  the  troops,  and  all  appearance 
of  military  coercion,  from  those  places  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent 
in  the  exercise  of  a  ministry  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1709,  he  was  visited  by  a  young 
prince  at  the  episcopal  residence.  In  the  conversations  which 
passed  between  them,  the  archbishop  recommended  to  him,  very 
emphatically,  never  to  compel  his  subjects  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. "  Liberty  of  thouglit,"  said  he,  "  is  an  impregnable  fortress, 
which  no  human  power  can  force.  Violence  can  never  convince  ; 
it  only  makes  hypocrites.  When  kings  take  it  upon  them  to 
direct  in  matters  of  religion,  instead  of  protecting  it,  they  bring 
it  into  bondage.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  grant  to  all  a  legal 
toleration  ;  not  as  approving  everything  indifferently,  but  as 
suffering  with  patience  loJiat  God  suffers  ;  endeavouring  in  a 
proper  manner  to  restore  such  as  are  misled,  but  never  by  any 
measures  but  those  of  gentle  and  benevolent  persuasion." 
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Fotiolou  li;ul  iiiMiiy  iVioiHls  ad'ctioiKitoly  Ml(;iclicd  to  liiiii,  in* 
Versailles,  Paris,  and  cither  parts  of  France  ;  but  after  tlie  time 
of  his  banishinent,  ^Yhich  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  saw  them  but  very  seldom.  Many  of  them  were  persons 
of  eminent  piety,  A  pern\anent  separation  from  such  men  VA'aa 
a  source  of  alHiction  ;  but  such  were  his  habits  of  mind,  which 
saw  God  in  all  things  and  all  things  in  God,  that  be  alleviated 
his  sorrow  by  communing  with  them  in  spirit. 

"  Let  us  all  dwell,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  in  our  only 
CENTUE,  where  wc  continually  meet,  and  are  all  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  arc  very  near,  thougli  we  see  not  one  another  ; 
whereas  others,  who  even  live  in  the  same  house,  yet  live  at  a 
great  distance.  God  reunites  all,  and  brings  together  the  re- 
motest points  of  distance  in  the  hearts  that  are  united  to  Hira. 
I  am  for  nothing  but  unity  ;  that  unity  which  binds  all  the 
parts  to  the  centre.  That  which  is  not  in  unity  is  in  separation  ; 
and  separation  implies  a  plurality  of  interests,  self  in  each  too 
much  fondled.  When  self  is  destroyed,  the  soul  reunites  in  God  ; 
and  those  who  are  united  in  God  are  not  far  from  each  other. 
This  is  the  consolation  which  I  have  in  your  absence,  and  which 
enables  me  to  bear  this  affliction  patiently,  however  long  it  njay 
continue." 

The  union  of  the  soul  in  God,  followed  by  the  union  of  all 
worldly  concerns  and  interests,  was  the  subject  of  frequent  con- 
templation and  remark.  "  Oh  !  what  a  beautiful  sight,"  he  said 
frequently,  '"  to  see  all  kinds  of  goods  in  common,  nobody  looking 
on  his  own  knowledge,  virtues,  joys,  riches,  as  his  peculiar  pro- 
perty !  It  is  thus,  that  the  saints  in  heaven,  possess  everytliing 
in  God,  without  having  anything  of  their  own.  It  is  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  an  infinite  ocean  of  good,  common  to  all,  which 
satiates  their  desires,  and  completes  their  happiness.  Perfectly 
poor  in  themselves,  they  are  perfectly  rich  and  happy  in  God, 
who  is  the  true  source  of  riches.  If  this  poverty  of  spirit, 
which,  in  depriving  us  of  self,  fills  us  with  love,  prevailed  here 
below  as  it  should  do,  we  should  hear  no  more  those  cold  words 
of  mine  and  thine.  Being  one  in  the  abandonment  of  self  and 
one  in  huiniony  with  God,  we  should  be  all  at  the  same  time 
lich  and  poor  in  unity." 

After  Fenelon  left  Versailles,  he  never  luul  the  opportunity 
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of  seeing  his  beloved  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  it  was 
a  number  of  years  before  they  had  the  means  even  of  corre- 
sponding with  each  other  by  letter.  But  the  Duke  never  forgot 
him  ;  and  Fenelon,  on  his  part,  never  ceased  to  counsel  and 
encourage. 

"  Offspring  of  Saint  Louis  !"  he  says,  in  one  of  liis  letters 
written  a  short  time  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  prince, 
"be  like  him,  mild,  humane,  easy  of  access,  affable,  compas- 
sionate, and  liberal.  Let  your  grandeur  never  hinder  you  from 
condescending  to  the  lowest  of  your  subjects, — yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  goodness  may  never  weaken  your  authority, 
nor  lessen  their  respect.  Suffer  not  yourself  to  be  beset  by  in- 
sinuating flatterers ;  but  value  the  presence  and  advice  of  men 
of  virtuous  principles.  True  virtue  is  often  modest  and  retired. 
Princes  have  need  of  her,  and  therefore  ought  to  seek  her  out. 
Place  no  confidence  in  any  but  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
contradict  you  with  respect,  and  who  love  your  prosperity  and 
reputation  better  than  your  favour.  Make  yourself  to  be  loved 
by  the  good,  feared  by  the  bad,  and  esteemed  by  all.  Hasten 
to  reform  yourself,  that  you  may  labour  with  success  in  the  re- 
formation of  others." 

The  effect  of  the  correspondence  of  Fenelon  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  may  be  seen,  among  other  evidences  which  he  gave, 
from  the  import  of  the  following  letter  : — 

TO  THE  ARCHBISnOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 

"  IMy  dear  Archbishop, — I  will  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
the  advice  you  give  me.  I  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  that 
God  will  give  me  His  grace  so  to  do.  Desire  of  God  more  and 
more,  that  He  will  grant  me  the  love  of  Himself  above  all 
things  else ;  and  that  I  may  love  my  friends  and  love  my 
enemies  in  Him  and  for  Him.  In  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  I  am  obliged  to  listen  to  many  remarks,  and  sometimes 
to  those  which  are  unfavourable.  When  I  am  rebuked  for 
taking  a  course  which  I  know  to  be  a  right  one,  I  am  not  dis- 
quieted by  it.  Witen  I  am  n)ade  to  sec,  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  readily  blame  myself.  And  I  am  enabled  sincerely  to 
pardon  all,  and  to  pray  for  all,  who  wish  me  ill  or  who  do  me  ill. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  I  havci  fauHs  ;  but  I  can 
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nlso  ailil,  that  1  have  ii  fixed  detenninatioii,  whatever  may  be 
my  iuiUngs,  to  give  myself  to  God.  l*ray  to  Him  without  ceas- 
ing, tliat  He  will  be  pleased  to  finish  in  me  what  He  has  already 
begun,  and  to  destn>y  in  me  those  evils  which  proceed  from  my 
fallen  nature. — In  respect  to  yourself,  you  may  be  assured  that 
my  friendship  is  always  the  same." 

Fenelon  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  work 
was  accomplished.  It  was  found  after  his  death,  that  he  was 
without  property  and  without  debts.  United  to  Christ,  he 
had  no  fear.  As  he  had  the  spirit,  so  he  delighted  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Saviour.  His  dying  words  were,  "  Thy  will  be 
DONE."     And  thus  he  met  God  in  peace. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  modern  times,  whose 
character  has  so  perfectly  harmonized  in  its  favour  all  creeds, 
nations,  and  parties.  His  religion  expanded  his  heart  to  the 
limits  of  the  world.  It  was  natural,  therefoi'e,  that  the  whole 
human  race  should  love  his  memory.  In  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  chains  which  had  been  fastened  by  the 
tyranny  of  ages,  were  rent  asunder  by  infuriated  men,  who,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  outward  tyranny,  forgot  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  domination  of  their  own  passions,  the  ashes  of 
the  good  and  great  of  other  days,  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  just 
distinctions,  were  scattered  by  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  they  wept  over  and  spared  the  dust  of  Fenelon. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Of  the  influence  of  Madame  Guyon  upon  Fenelon — Kemarks  upon  woman's  influ- 
ence— Madame  Guyon  transferred  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes  to  tliat  of  Vau- 
girard — Her  religious  efforts  there — Interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris — 
Feelings  of  the  King  towards  Madame  Guyou — His  treatment  of  some  members 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Cyr — He  removes  a  son  of  Madame  Guyon  from  his  office 
of  Lieutenant  in  the  King's  guards — Proceedings  of  Godot  Marais,  Bishop  of 
Chartres — Feelings  of  Madame  Guyon  in  relation  to  Fenelon — Visited  in  prison 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  reads  to  her  a  letter  from  La  Combe — Her  feel- 
ings— A  Poem. 

The  natural   traits  of  Fenelon,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
were  still  more  remarkable  in  the  beauty  of  their  combination. 
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Religion  added  to  the  attractions  of  his  character.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  religious  man ; — religious  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  common 
standard. 

And  when  he  had  set  out  upon  this  new  way,  the  way  of 
victory,  because  it  was  the  way  of  holiness,  whose  example 
was  it,  consecrated  by  tears  and  illustrated  by  labours,  in  the 
domestic  circle  and  in  the  more  public  sphere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  freedom  and  in  prison,  that  attracted  his  notice,  ex- 
cited his  holy  desires,  and  strengthened  his  hopes  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  the  instructions, 
of  the  exhortations  and  prayers,  and  personal  life  and  example 
of  Madame  Guy  on,  from  the  benevolent  labours  and  the  sub  ~ 
lime  faith  of  Fenelon. 

And  if  any  female  should  think  these  pages  worthy  of  her 
perusal,  let  her  gather  the  lesson  from  these  statements,  that 
woman's  influence  does  not  terminate,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
with  the  moulding  and  the  guidance  of  the  minds  of  children. 
Her  task  is  not  finished  when  she  sends  abroad  those  whom  she 
has  borne  and  nurtured  in  her  bosom,  on  their  pilgrimage  of 
action  and  duty  in  the  wide  world.  Far  from  it.  Man  is 
neither  safe  in  himself,  nor  profitable  to  others,  when  he  lives 
dissociated  from  that  benign  influence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
woman's  presence  and  character ; — an  influence  which  is  needed 
in  the  projects  and  toils  of  mature  life,  in  the  temptations  and 
trials  to  which  that  period  is  especially  exposed,  and  in  the 
weakness  and  sufferings  of  age,  hardly  less  than  in  childhood 
and  youth. 

But  it  is  not  woman,  gay,  frivolous,  and  unbelieving,  or 
woman  separated  from  those  divine  teachings  which  make  all 
hearts  wise,  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  exercise  of  such  an  influ- 
ence. But  when  she  adds  to  the  traits  of  sympathy,  forbearance, 
and  warm  affection,  which  characterize  her,  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  a  well-cultivated  intellect,  and  the  still  higher  attri- 
butes of  rehgious  faith  and  holy  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  limit  the 
good  she  may  do,  in  all  situations  and  in  all  periods  of  life. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  Fenelon  bore  the  most  decided 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Madame  Guyon  ;  while  his  own 
personal  liistory  and  doctrines  were  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
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itiilucnco  slie  lnvl  oxcrlod.  When  the  controversy  between 
Foii'jlon  ami  Bossnet  connncnceil,  Mjidame  Guyon  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Ciistle  of  Vincennes.  Ami,  as  wc  here  complete  onr  nar- 
rative so  far  as  it  has  relation  to  Fenclon,  we  naturally  return 
to  her  again,  to  terminate,  in  a  few  pages  more,  the  story  of  her 
remarkable  life. 

From  the  period  in  which  she  gave  herself  wholly  to  God,  she 
was  calm  and  patient.  The  walls  which  enclosed  her  had  no 
terroi-s  to  a  heart  that  recognised  the  presence  of  God  as  dis- 
tinctly in  sorrow  as  in  joy.  Not  that  her  feeble  constitution  did 
not  suffer,  or  that  she  did  not  feel  deeply  her  separation  from 
her  friends,  but  she  had  inward  supports,  which  enabled  her  to 
rise  above  such  sufferings ;  and  with  Paul  and  Silas  she  sang 
songs  in  prison. 

Madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes 
on  the  31st  of  December  1695,  and  remained  in  this  prison  about 
nine  months.  Her  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  severe. 
She  was  allowed  the  company  of  the  pious  maid-servant  who 
had  so  long  attended  her,  and  was  her  daughter  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  she  was  not  permitted,  excei)t  under  great  restrictions,  to 
see  her  relatives  and  other  friends,  or  to  correspond  with  them. 
Either  because  her  physical  system  would  not  bear  such  close 
and  long-continued  confinement,  or  because  the  principal  agents 
in  restraining  her,  were  touched  with  some  degree  of  pity, 
after  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  year,  she  was  removed  from 
Vincennes,  and  imprisoned  at  Vaugirard,  a  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Some  circumstances  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  she  went  to  her  new  place  of  imprisonment  on 
the  28th  of  August  1696.  Her  pious  maid-servant  was  detained 
for  a  longer  period  at  Vincennes, 

At  Vaugirard,  from  which  she  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Bastile,  she  remained  till  September  1698,  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  Her  prison  at  Vaugirard  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  confinement  connected  with  a  monastery  at  that  village. 
It  was  understood  by  her,  when  she  went  there,  that  she  would 
have  a  little  more  liberty  than  was  allowed  her  at  Vincennes. 
And  with  this  understanding,  her  strong  desire  to  benefit  souls 
returned.  She  saw  her  friends  more  frequently  than  she  had 
recently  done ;  she  corresponded  with  them,  and  endeavoured 
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to  inspire  the  true  life  of  faith  in  the  sisters  of  the  monastery, 
whenever  she  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  them.  There  was 
every  appearance  that  the  same  spiritual  results  would  follow 
her  labours  hei'e  as  elsewhere. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  whose  request  she  had  been 
transfeired  to  Vaugirard,  became  alarmed.  He  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king ;  and  that  it  was  indispensable,  if  she  con- 
tinued there,  that  these  things  should  stop.  Accordingly 
she  was  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  signing  a  paper,  in 
which  she  agreed  expressly  to  cease  from  such  labours.  The 
paper  is  dated  the  9th  of  October  1696.  In  this  paper  she  pro- 
mises to  place  herself,  in  the  particulars  specified,  under  the 
watch  and  direction  of  the  curate  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpi- 
tius ;  and,  without  his  express  permission,  to  receive  no  visits, 
hold  no  conversations,  and  write  no  letters. 

To  one  who  had  the  feelings  of  Madame  Guyon,  whose  life  it 
was  to  do  good,  such  a  prohibition  must  have  been  exceedingly 
painful.  But,  as  she  v/as  entirely  in  the  power  of  those  who 
thought  it  proper  to  impose  these  restraints,  she  could  not  well 
do  otherwise  than  submit  to  them.  Any  otlier  course  would 
have  merely  lesulted  in  subjecting  her  again  to  the  severer  im- 
prisonment of  Vincennes,  without  giving  her  any  greater  reli- 
gious privilege.     Her  only  resource  now  was  prayer. 

This  state  of  things  will  be  the  better  understood,  when  we 
keep  in  mind  the  feelings  of  the  king.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a 
man  whose  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  of  vast  extent,  such 
as  perhaps  no  French  monarch  before  him  had  entertained, 
should  enter  into  a  contest,  which  may  well  be  called  a  personal 
contest,  with  an  unprotected  woman.     But  so  it  was. 

After  the  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  the  Female 
Seminary  of  St.  Cyr,  which  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and  supposed  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
allied  to  thovse  of  Protestantism,  Louis,  greatly  offended,  not 
only  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  Madame  Guyon,  but  came  to 
St.  Cyr  personally,  instituted  an  examination  into  the  state  of 
things  himself,  and  removed  from  the  seminary  three  of  the 
most  pious  ladies  connected  with  it.  The  only  reason  assigned 
was  their  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine  of  an  iuward  and 
purified  life  sustained  by  fiiith.     So  that,  like  Fenclon,  she  was 
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ol)lij:;od  to  sudor,  not  only  in  hvv  own  person,  but  in  the  person 
of  lior  tVienils  also. 

For  this  treatment  ol"  the  ladies  of  !St.  Cyr,  the  kinj^  might 
perhaps  liave  alleged  a  reason  apparently  satisfactory,  founded 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Ohureli  and  his  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
heresy.  But  sueh  a  reason  eouUl  not  well  be  alleged  for  his 
treatment  oi  a  son  of  j\Iadame  Guyon.  Her  second  son,  a  young 
man  of  promise,  had  been  a})[)ointed  a  year  or  two  previous  a 
hentenant  in  the  king's  guards.  Nothing  was  alleged  against 
his  character  or  conduct ;  but  such  was  the  king's  hostility  to 
]\Iadame  Guyon,  and  his  determination  to  crush  her  the  more 
etfectually  by  crushing  all  who  were  connected  with  her,  that 
he  unceremoniously  removed  her  son  from  the  public  service. 

The  zeal  of  the  king,  when  it  was  fully  understood  what  his 
views  and  wishes  were,  was  seconded  by  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive co-operation  of  a  number  of  the  bishops.  This  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  Godet  Marais,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  within 
the  limits  of  whose  diocese  St.  Cyr  was  situated.  As  the  alleged 
heresy  had  made  its  appearance  in  a  seminary  for  whose  reli- 
gious character  and  interests  he  felt  especially  responsible,  he 
issued,  as  the  head  and  spiritual  father  of  his  diocese,  an  eccle- 
siastical ordinance,  in  which  he  condemned  the  writings  of 
Madame  Guyon,  as  false,  rash,  impious,  heretical,  and  tending 
to  renew  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  instituted  personally  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  all  the  rooms  and  private  apartments  of  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Cyr,  and  took  away  all  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon 
which  he  found  there ;  and  among  other  things  some  manu- 
scripts and  letters  of  Fenelon.  Madame  Maisonfort,  a  pious  and 
highly  educated  lady,  who  had  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
seminary,  remonstrated  against  such  violent  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings, but  without  effect. 

These  transactions,  and  others  like  them,  took  place,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  1G95  to  1698.  They  added  to  the  sorrows 
of  Madame  Guyon's  imprisonment ;  but  did  not  lead  her  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  goodness  and  truth  of  God.  Both 
at  Vincennes  and  at  Vaugirard,  she  kept  herself  informed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  the  progress  of  events.  But  there  was 
nothing  which  touched  her  feelings  so  deeply  as  the  trials  of 
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Fenelon.  She  had  been  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  bringing  to  his  notice  the  great  doctrine  of  present 
and  entire  hohness.  With  the  greatest  earnestness  and  perse- 
verance, she  had  watched  for  him  and  prayed  for  him  ;  had 
warned  and  entreated  him.  She  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  labours  and  prayers  answered.  Appreciating  also  his  great 
learning,  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination,  and  his  cul- 
tivated taste,  she  naturally  indulged  the  hope,  that  he  might 
illustrate  and  successfully  propagate  those  religious  views  which, 
in  common  with  some  of  the  most  devoted  persons  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church,  she  regarded  as  so  important. 

But  darkness  had  gathered  upon  the  prospect,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  cheering.  When  the  secular  arm  had 
united  with  the  religious,  and  kings  were  in  alliance  with  bishops, 
there  seemed  but  little  hope.  AVhen  she  thought  of  these  things, 
as  she  sat  alone  in  her  solitary  cell,  tears  sometimes  filled  that 
bright  eye  which  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  not  yet  made 
dim. 

When  she  had  been  at  Vaugirard  nearly  two  years,  the  doors 
of  her  prison  suddenly  opened.  Her  old  acquaintance.  Monsieur 
de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  Monsieur 
Lachetardie,  the  curate  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  pre- 
sented himself  before  her.  With  a  seriousness  of  air,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  warranted  by  the  occasion,  the  archbishop 
informed  her  of  the  reasons  of  his  coming.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  letter,  and  read  it.  It  purported  to  be  from  Father  La  Combe, 
addressed  to  Madame  Guyon,  in  which  La  Combe,  without 
naming  them,  referred  distinctly  to  irregularities  into  which 
they  had  both  fallen,  and  exhorted  her  to  repent.  The  letter 
was  no  sooner  read,  than  the  archbishop  and  the  curate,  un- 
favourably impressed  by  insinuations  which  seemed  to  imply 
guilt,  conjured  her,  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  to 
do  homage  to  truth,  and  to  merit  forgiveness  by  a  sincere  con- 
fession of  her  faults. 

But,  worn  down  as  she  was  by  the  sorrows  of  her  imprison- 
ment, her  offended  innocence  gave  her  strength  to  reply.  She 
said,  however,  but  little.  And  it  was  simply  this.  The 
letter  which  had  been  read  to  her,  which  she  was  not  permitted 
to  see,  was  cither  a  forgery  ;  or  Father  La  Combe,  worn  out  by 
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the  powrity  of  liis  loll^•  inipri.sonimM)(,  li;ul  ciiliivly  lost  liis 
powci*s  of  i)oiV(.'i)(iou  ami  nioiuory,  ami  had  written  it,  wiLhout 
knowiiii::;  wliat  he  wrote,  at  the  instigation  of  another.  Fnrther 
than  this,  she  did  not  tliink  it  her  duty  to  notice  this  accusation. 
Her  perfect  self-possession,  her  serious  and  unaffected  air  of 
innocence,  the  conviction  which  suddenly  flashed  upon  their 
own  minds,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  most 
devoted  and  virtuous  of  wumen  by  the  foulest  of  means,  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  her  prison  with  a  sliame  to  themselves, 
hardly  less  than  the  sorrow  which  they  brought  to  her. 

The  secret  history  of  this  atrocious  movement  is  not  well 
known.  The  long  banishment  and  imprisonments  which  La 
Combe  had  suffered,  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  Madame 
Guyon,  bad  affected  both  his  mental  and  i)hysical  system.  So 
obviously  was  this  the  case,  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
him  thought  it  necessary  to  transfer  him  from  tlie  place  of  his 
imprisonment,  in  a  distant  part  of  France,  to  the  public  hospital 
for  sick  and  lunatic  persons  established  in  the  village  of  Clia- 
reuton,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  On  his  way  there,  he  was 
lodged  a  few  days  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  the  paper 
to  which  we  have  referred  was  prepared,  and  his  signature  was 
obtained.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Charenton  he  died  ;  but 
it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  for  some  time  before,  he  had' not  sufficient  power  of  percep- 
tion and  reasoning  to  know  what  he  did,  and  to  render  him 
accountable  for  his  acts.  These  circumstances  were  not  known 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  when  the  paper,  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  convey  to  Madame  Guyon,  was  put  into  his  hands. 

The  historians  of  the  life  of  Fenelon  agree  in  asserting, 
that  this  ungenerous  and  wicked  attempt  was  aimed  as  much, 
perhaps  still  more,  at  Fenelon,  as  at  Madame  Guyou.  The 
enemies  of  Fenelon  were  astonished  at  the  powers  of  argument 
and  of  eloquence  which  he  displayed  in  his  controversy  with 
Bossuet.  They  saw  themselves  on  the  point  of  being  defeated ; 
and,  as  Fenelon  never  denied  his  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Guyon  and  his  sincere  respect  and  friendship  for  her,  they 
seemed  to  have  but  one  way  left  to  them,  that  of  destroying 
his  reputation  and  tlirowing  doubt  upon  his  morals,  by  first 
destroying  hers.     If  there  had  been  anything  wrong  between 
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Madame  Giiyon  and  La  Combe,  "  it  was  expected,"  sa3's  Butler, 
"  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  would  indirectly  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  Fenelon,  by  exposing  his  connexion  with  her 
to  a  like  suspicion,"  The  attempt  did  not  succeed  ;  but  origi- 
nating in  the  deepest  depravity,  and  aimed  as  she  knew  it  to  be 
at  Fenelon  as  well  as  herself,  it  could  not  fail  to  inflict  a  deep 
wound  upon  her  already  afflicted  spirit. 

Her  poems,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  written  in  her 
imprisonments,  have  frequent  allusions  to  the  trials  she  w^as 
thus  called  to  endure,  and  to  the  faith  which  sustained  her. 
The  following  stanzas,  without  being  a  translation  of  any  one 
poem,  embody  sentiments  which  are  found  in  many : — 

THE  LIGHT  ABOVE  US, 

There  is  a  liglit  in  j'onder  skies, 
A  liglit  unseen  by  outward  eyes  ; — 
But  clear  and  bright  to  inward  sense, 
It  shines,  the  star  of  Providence, 

The  radiance  of  the  central  throne, 
It  comes  from  God,  and  God  alone ; — 
The  ray  that  never  yet  grew  pale. 
The  star  that  "  shines  within  the  veil." 

And  faith,  uucheck'd  by  earthly  fears, 
Shall  lift  its  eye,  though  fill'd  with  tears, 
An<l  while  around  'tis  dark  as  night, 
Untired,  shall  mark  that  heavenly  light. 

In  vain  they  smite  nie.     Men  but  do 
What  God  permits  with  different  view  ; — 
To  outward  sight  they  wield  the  rod, 
But  faith  proclaims  it  all  of  God. 

Unmoved,  then,  let  me  k.eep  my  way. 
Supported  by  that  cheering  ray 
Which,  shining  distant,  renders  clear 
'I'hc  clouds  and  darkness  thronccing  near. 
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CHAPTER   L. 

1603 — Trnnsferrcil  from  Vmiginird  to  llio  Bastile — Some  account  of  the  Bastilc — 
Kxtract  from  a  letter  of  Madame  Giiyon — Man  of  the  iron  mask — Madame 
Guyon's  maid-servant  imprisoned  in  the  Bastilc — Her  personal  history — Her 
relisrions  character — Ilcr  letters — Her  death — Situation  of  Madame  Guyon — Tho 
reliL^ious  snpport  which  she  experienced. 

The  foiliire  of  the  attempt  to  ruin  the  character  of  Madame 
Giiyou,  and  in  her  ruin  to  involve  that  of  Fenelon,  seems  to  have 
exas])orated  her  enemies  more  and  more.  They  shewed  their 
dissatisfaction  by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  king,  which  re- 
quired her  to  be  transferred  from  her  prison  at  Vaugirard  to  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Bastile.  She  became  a  prisoner  in  that 
abode  of  wretchedness  in  September  1698. 

The  prison  of  the  Bastile,  in  which  Madame  Guyon  was  now 
incarcerated,  has  become  historical.  It  has  been  demolished,  it 
is  true  ;  but,  while  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
remains,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered.  The  Bastile,  the 
erection  of  which  began  in  the  year  1370,  was  composed  of  high 
and  large  towers,  united  together  by  thick  walls  enclosing  two 
large  courts,  wliich  were  separated  from  each  other  by  other  walls 
intervening  ;  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch. 
At  the  base  of  all  the  towers  were  dimgeons.  Each  tower,  eighty 
feet  in  height  above  the  dungeon,  consisted  of  four  stories.  The 
dungeons  were  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  some  of  them 
admitted  a  little  light ;  others  were  perfectly  dark.  There  was 
no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  of  them.  It  was  in  these  dreadful 
abodes,  that  the  two  princes  of  Armagnac  were  immured  by  the 
orders  of  Louis  XI.  ;  one  of  whom,  overcome  by  the  weight  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  lost  his  reason  ;  the  other,  set  at 
liberty  upon  a  change  of  the  goverimient,  published  an  account 
of  his  sufferings. 

Above  the  dungeons  rose  successively  four  apartments,  each 
occupying  a  single  story.  These  apartments,  all  of  which  were 
prisons,  were  in  the  form  of  irregular  polygons  ;  eighteen  feet 
across  the  floor  and  eighteen  feet  high  ;  excepting  the  apartment 
of  the  upper  story,  which  was  a  little  smaller.  The  walls  were 
twelve  feet  thick  at  tlie  highest  part  of  the  tower,  and  they 
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increased  in  thickness  as  they  approached  the  hottora.  The  doors 
of  the  prisons  in  the  towers  were  of  oak  and  double  ;  each  tliree 
inches  in  thickness.  Each  of  the  prisons  above  the  dungeon 
had  one  window,  which  was  secured,  on  the  outside,  by  an  iron 
grate  of  prodigious  strength.  The  chimneys  also  were  secured 
by  iron  grates,  crossing  the  vent  at  proper  distances.  The  floors 
were  laid  with  stone  or  tiles. 

Each  tower  had  its  name,  and  each  apartment  had  its  number  ; 
so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  who  the  prisoners  were  when 
orders  were  giv^en  in  respect  to  them,  or  when  they  happened  to 
be  the  subjects  of  conversation  ;  but  only  to  mention  them  in 
the  language  of  the  place,  as  No.  One,  in  the  tower  du  Tvesor^ 
No.  Two,  in  the  tower  de  la  Conite,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the 
apartments  had  the  same  kind  of  furniture,  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  articles  and  their  quality.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  bed, 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  basin,  and  a  large  earthen  pitcher  for  holding 
water,  a  brass  candlestick,  a  broom,  and  a  tinder-box. 

When  the  prisoners  entered  these  dreadful  abodes,  their  names 
were  entered  in  a  register,  with  the  dates  of  their  arrival,  and 
with  the  specification  of  the  towers  and  the  numbers  of  the 
towers,  to  which  they  were  assigned.  They  were  then  subjected 
to  a  strict  search  ;  and  everything  was  taken  from  them,  except 
such  clothing  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  large  and  stony 
apartments,  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  if  they  were  so  much 
favoured  as  to  escape  an  incarceration  in  the  dungeons,  were 
exceedingly  cold  in  winter  ;  and  as  they  were  not  capable  of 
ventilation,  the  prisoners  sufiered  no  less  from  the  unpleasant 
heats  of  sununer ;  a  grievance  which  was  increased  by  the  steams 
issuing  from  the  water  that  })utrified  in  the  ditch  below.  lion 
cages,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  were  kept  in  reserve  for 
those  who  were  refractory. 

In  one  of  these  abodes  of  sorrow  Madame  Guyon  was  shut  up. 
Four  years  she  remained  there  ;  and,  so  far  as  anything  appears 
on  the  subject,  in  entire  solitary  confinement.  It  was  thought 
necessary,  by  those  who  knew  her  influence  and  thought  it  un- 
favourable, that  twelve  feet  of  thick  wall,  built  up  on  every  side, 
should  guard  her  against  making  any  further  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Shut  out  from  the  woild,  from  her  friends,  from 
the  pleasant  light  of  the  sun,  she  had  nothing  to  do  ])ut  to  bow 
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in  the  siloiioo  iuul  iu'qiiiosccnco  of  rcliiijious  trust.  Deprived  of 
the  i>riviley;e  ot"  seeing  licr  iViends  personally,  she  was  not  even 
allowed  to  write  to  thcni.  But  the  evidenee  ot"  her  whole  life 
shews  what  her  feelings  must  have  been  ;  and  that  her  faith  did 
not  ee;ise  to  he  triiiin|thant,  even  in  this  aL;;gravated  trial.  In 
one  of  her  letters,  written  just  before  her  removal  to  the  Uastile, 
and  in  anticipation  of  lior  ini[)risonnient  there,  which  she  natu- 
rally regarded  as  a  precursor  of  still  har.sher  treatment,  she 
says : — '•  I  feel  no  anxiety  in  view  of  what  my  enemies  will  do 
to  me.  1  have  no  fear  of  anything  but  of  being  left  to  myself. 
80  long  as  God  is  with  nie,  neither  im})risonment  nor  death  will 
have  any  terrors.  Fear  not.  If  they  should  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  should  put  me  to  death,  Come  and  see  me  die.  Do 
as  Mary  Magdalen  did,  who  never  left  Him  that  taught  her  the 
science  of  pure  love." 

In  noticing  the  date  of  Madame  Guyon's  imprisonment,  I 
could  not  help  being  reminded,  that  but  a  few  feet  from  her, 
perhaps  in  the  next  dungeon,  was  the  celebrated  prisoner  who  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,  A  very  few 
persons  knew  who  he  was.  To  them  the  knowledge  was  limited  ; 
and  the  secret  has  died  with  them.  The  common  supposition 
is,  that  he  was  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  putting  forth  pretensions  and  claims  to  the  throne, 
he  was  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  and  even  from 
all  knowledge  of  himself.  For  the  puipose  of  entire  concealment 
he  wore  a  mask,  of  wliich  the  lower  part  had  steel  springs,  con- 
trived so  that  he  could  eat  without  taking  it  off. 

An  old  physician  of  the  Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  this 
remarkable  man  in  his  seasons  of  ill  health,  declared  that  he  had 
never  been  allowed  to  seQ  his  face,  though  he  had  often  examined 
his  tongue  and  other  parts  of  his  person.  When  Madame  Guyon 
was  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  had  been 
a  solitary  prisoner  thirty-seven  years.  Probably  he  did  not  know 
his  own  history  ;  he  had  scarcely  been  allowed  to  see  any  human 
being  from  inflmcy  ;  he  lived  in  the  most  cruel  exclusion  from 
all  that  makes  life  desirable,  shut  out  from  nature,  from  know- 
ledge, and  from  man. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Was  he  excluded  from  religious 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  a  knowledge  of  almost  everything 
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else  ?  Had  he  the  consolations  of  religion  ?  Did  he  know  of  that 
peaceful  liome,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest  ?  No  one  can  tell.  But  we  know  this  : — 
if  the  woman  of  faith  and  prayer,  who  was  shut  up  within  the 
same  massive  walls,  had  known  his  unparalleled  situation,  he 
would  have  had  all  that  her  purified  and  believing  spirit  could 
have  given  of  warmest  sympathy  and  of  earnest  supplication. 
As  it  was,  without  knowing  who  were  the  broken  hearts  around 
her,  she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  the  prisoner. 

Madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  in  1698.  After- 
wards, but  still  nearly  at  the  same  time,  her  maid-servant,  who 
remained  at  Vincennes  after  she  was  transferred  to  Vaugirard, 
was  also  removed  to  the  Bastile.  Of  this  pious  and  devoted 
woman,  to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  writings  and 
history  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter, 

Madame  Guyon  became  acquainted  with  her  at  Paris,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  wadowhood.  Labouring  without  cessation, 
wherever  there  was  opportunity,  she  was  the  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  of  leading  her,  then  a  young  girl,  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  And  seeing  in  her  the  traits  of  good  j  udgment  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  she  employed  her  as  a  domestic  in  her 
family. 

When  she  left  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  her  labours 
in  the  distant  parts  of  Prance  and  in  Savoy,  she  took  this  maid- 
servant with  her.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  she  secured 
the  confidence  of  her  mistress,  that  Madame  Guyon  entrusted  to 
her  special  and  almost  exclusive  care  her  surviving  daughter, 
'Marie  Jeanne  Guyon.  She  was  with  Madame  Guyon  at  Gex, 
at  Thonon,  and  Grenoble. 

When  her  mistress  left  Grenoble  for  Ital}',  in  1G86,  she  left 
her  daughter  behind  in  the  care  of  this  maid.  On  her  re- 
turn from  Italy  to  Grenoble,  and  from  Grenoble  to  Paris,  her 
maid-servant  came  with  her.  When  Madame  Guyon  was  first 
imprisoned  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  in  Paris,  they  were 
designedly  separated  from  each  other.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  maid-servant  was  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  im- 
prisoned there  twice.     Afterwards  we  find  them  together,  in  a 
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state  of  volnnliiiy  srclusioii,  iu  tho  coiivoiit  ol"  the  Visitation  .at 
]\IeiUix.  When  Madame  Guyon  rctiirncil  from  Meaiix  to  Paris, 
and  touiul  it  necessary  to  conceal  herself  for  some  months  in  an 
ohseure  house  in  the  street  of  iSt.  Anthony,  this  maid  was  with 
her.  After  being  concealed  for  some  time,  she  was  discovered 
by  the  agents  of  the  police,  from  the  circumstance,  somewhat 
lumsiial,  that  all  the  ]iersons  going  into  the  house  were  seen  to 
enter  it  by  means  of  private  keys,  and  without  knocking  at  the 
door. 

So  closely  were  they  united,  and  so  deeply  imbued  was  the 
maid  with  the  principles  of  the  mistress,  that,  when  Madame 
Guyon  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  her  maid-servant  should  be  incarcerated  with  her. 
It  was  there  that  the  mistress  composed  religious  songs ;  her 
faithful  domestic  and  attendant  committed  them  to  memory ; 
and  they  sang  them  together.  They  were  separated  when 
Madame  Guyon  was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  Vaugirard. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  this  faithful  woman,  to  whom 
Ma<lame  Guyon  was  so  much  indebted,  that  she  was  pious.  Her 
piety,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  consecration  and  faith, 
was  intelligent,  whole-hearted,  and  persevering. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  her  character,  which  is  too 
much  overlooked  by  Christians,  was  her  a})preeiation  of  God's 
providence.  She  desired  to  be  what  God  would  have  her  to  be, 
and  to  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  she  included  time  and 
place,  as  well  as  disposition  and  action.  She  had  not  a  doubt 
that  God,  who  had  given  remarkable  powers  to  Madame  Guyon, 
had  called  her  to  the  great  work  in  which  she  was  employed. 
But  knowing  that  her  beloved  mistress  could  not  go  alone,  but ' 
must  constantly  have  some  female  attendant,  she  had  the  con- 
viction equally  distinct,  that  she  was  called  to  he  her  maid-ser- 
vant. Such  were  the  relations  existing  between  them,  and  such 
was  their  adaptedness  to  each  other,  she  could  not  well  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  this  field  of  labour  was  the  sphere  of  Pro- 
vidence to  her  ;  and  though,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  might 
not  have  had  great  attractions,  she  accepted  it  with  cheerfulness, 
and  filled  it  with  fidelity.  And  He,  who  called  her  to  this  work, 
alone  can  tell  how  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  prayers 
and  to  the  humble  but  necessary  labours  of  this  pious  servant. 
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She  was  a  person  of  a  strong  understanding.  Her  letters  shew 
this.  She  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  truth  ;  and  her  purpose  was 
fixed  to  maintain  it.  Nothing  could  turn  her  from  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Threatenings  and  promises  were 
employed  to  induce  her  to  say  something  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Madame  Guyon.  But  her  faith  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
can  be  bought  with  money.  And  while  she  was  firm  in  her 
purpose,  not  to  say  anything  against  her  spiritual  friend  and 
mother,  she  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  her  from  saying  or  doing  anything  openly 
and  publicly  in  her  favour.  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  divine  any 
other  adequate  motive. 

She  did  not  allow  herself  to  spend  time  in  estimating  the 
comparative  value  of  God  and  Mammon.  God  was  all  to  her. 
She  crucified  and  trampled  under  foot  all  that  stood  between 
her  soul  and  the  divine  will.  Ceasing  to  regard  earth  as  her 
place  of  residence,  she  could  say  in  simplicity  and  truth  of  spirit, 
but  without  repining, — 

"  Oil !  cease,  my  wandering  soul, 
On  restless  wing  to  roam  ; 
All  this  wide  world,  to  either  pole, 
Has  not  for  thee  a  home." 

Her  imprisonment,  therefore,  as  she  looked  forward  to  another 
and  dearer  abode,  was  less  severe  to  her  than  it  might  have  been 
to  others.  But  it  is  very  obvious,  that  this  was  owdng  to  her 
state  of  mind,  and  not  to  any  spirit  of  alleviation  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  troubled  her.  After  the  departure  of 
Madame  Guyon  for  Vaugirard,  she  was  in  solitary  confinement, 
the  most  tiying  situation  possible.  She  was  not  only  not  allowed 
to  see  her  friends,  but  not  allowed  to  correspond  with  them.  It 
is  true,  she  found  means  to  write  a  few  letters  ;  but  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  kindness  or  permission  on  the  part  of  those  who 
kept  her  in  prison. 

The  following  letter  to  her  brother,  found  in  the  Fi'ench  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Madame  Guyon,  goes  to  confirm,  I  think,  what 
has  been  said  in  relation  to  her  consistent  and  well-established 
piety. 

[ PmOK  o/VlNCENNKS,  1697.] 

"  My  very  dear  Brother, — I  do  not  know  that  T  shall  ever 
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liiivo  the  I'onsiilation  of  string  you  again.  I  .slu)uld  be  glad  to 
seo  you,  and  still  more  on  your  account  than  on  my  own.  That 
is  to  say,  1  should  be  glad,  if  it  were  God's  will  ;  for  I  have  no 
desires  and  no  consolations  separate  from  llini.  Whenever  I 
am  permitted  to  sec  you,  I  shall  speak  freely  in  relation  to 
l\Iadame  Guyon.  If  1  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  reserved 
in  regard  to  her,  I  can  mention  reasons  for  it  which  will  satisfy 
you. 

"  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  brother,  of  the  good  disposition  of 
your  heart ;  and  ^Yell  I  know  that  you  love  me.  I  never  can 
forget  your  great  care  and  concern  in  relation  to  my  welfare, 
when  we  were  about  to  part  from  each  other ;  and  how  much 
troubled  you  were  in  seeing  me  forsake  the  advantages  the  world 
held  out. 

"  But  God  called  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  It  was  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  should  be  separated  from 
everything  that  bound  me  dv)wn  to  earth.  It  was  God  who 
cave  me  strength  to  withstand  the  solicitations  of  a  brother's 
love.  If  your  house,  my  dear  brother,  had  been  made  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  if  I  could  have  been  treated  and  honoured  in 
it  as  a  queen,  yet  I  should  have  forsaken  all  to  follow  God,  who 
called  me,  not  to  pleasures,  but  to  suffering.  I  had  inward  as 
well  as  outward  crosses ;  but,  gently  and  joyfully,  I  went  on, 
following  God.  I  prayed  in  myself,  that  I  might  be  faithful  to 
the  cross. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  had  stopped  and  attempted 
to  explain  and  to  reason  with  you  at  that  time,  what  would  you 
have  said  ?  What  would  you  have  done  ?  You  would  have 
said,  I  was  very  unwise,  very  foolish.  With  very  good  inten- 
tions on  your  part,  you  would  have  raised  a  multitude  of  objec- 
tions, and  have  obstructed  my  greatest  good.  You  would  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  what  I  cannot  fail  to  regard  as  my  greatest 
consolation,  yea,  my  boundless  joy,  my  sweet  repose,  which  is  in 
all  things  to  do  the  ivill  of  God.  I  can  truly  say,  that,  standing 
in  God's  will,  and  doing  and  suffering  His  will,  I  have  something 
which  strengthens,  animates,  and  encourages  me ;  I  am  fed 
with  a  nourishment  which  the  world  cannot  give.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  to  do  God's  will,  when  it  is  presented  before 
me,  is  more  dreadful  to  me  than  hell.     If,  when  I  was  called  to 
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leave  my  friends  and  home,  and  go  with  Madame  Guj^on,  I  had 
refused  to  do  it,  the  grace  of  God  would  have  been  taken  from 
me  and  given  to  another.  And  after  such  unfaithfulness  and 
such  loss,  what  could  I  have  done  ?  I  should  never  have  had 
repose  or  quiet  of  soul,  which  is  to  be  found  in  God  only. 

"  But  I  can  talk  and  i-eason  with  you  now,  my  dear  brother, 
without  fear.  Your  arguments  and  wishes  can  now  have  but 
little  effect  in  placing  an  obstacle  between  myself  and  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  God  calls  me.  There  is  but  little  danger  of 
my  getting  away  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  where  I  have 
been  confined  twice.  I  have  been  in  prison  this  last  time  nearly 
three  years.  Whether  I  shall  ever  be  released  again  in  this  life 
I  know  not.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  no  other  consolation  in  this 
life  than  what  I  find  in  suffering. 

"  I  am  not  allowed  any  materials  for  writing ;  nor  is  it  an 
easy  thing  for  written  communications  to  pass  in  and  out  of  my 
cell.  Unexpectedly,  however,  I  obtained  some  sheets  of  paper  ; 
and,  using  soot  instead  of  ink,  and  a  bit  of  stick  instead  of  a 
pen,  I  have  been  enabled  to  write  this.  But  I  do  it  in  the  ut- 
most hazard  and  jeopardy.  It  is  my  hope,  that  you  will  receive 
what  I  wnnte,  and  that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  it  may  one  day 
be  a  means  of  comforting  you  in  my  imprisonment ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  an  hundred  times  more  trouble  and  concern 
about  it  than  I  have.  Not  a  diy  passes  in  which  I  do  not  thank 
God  that  He  has  imprisoned  me  here.  I  cannot  forget  the  time 
when  I  laid  myself  upon  His  altar,  to  be  His  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row ;  and  I  regard  my  imprisonment  as  a  pleasing  evidence, 
that  He  did  not  reject  the  sacrifice.  In  permitting  me  to  suffer 
for  Him,  He  has  done  me  a  great  favour. 

"  I  feel  for  those  who  have  afflicted  and  persecuted  us.  I  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  God  will,  in  time,  open  the  eyes  of  those 
among  them  who  are  upright,  but  have  acted  wrongly  from  false 
views.  It  is  my  desire  especially,  that  they  may  be  led  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  character  of  Madame  G  uyon  ;  '  a  pre- 
cious stone,'  I  may  well  call  her,  whose  brightness  has  not  been 
dimmed,  but  rather  embellished,  by  their  attempts  to  tarnish 
it.  Having  been  with  her  twelve  years,  I  think  I  know  her 
character  thoroughly.  If  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  her  personal 
acquaintance,  it  is  an  honour  also  to  share  in  her  sulferiugs. 
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llaviiiy;  Wen  the  coushmt  wiliiess  ol'  her  dcvoleil  pioty,  I  hope 
I  have  imbiboil  sonietliini;;  ol"  licr  spirit.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  have  soon  the  divine  nature  nianitested  in  her  in  a  re- 
niarkahle  manner ;  and,  wliorever  I  discover  the  traces  and 
footsteps  of  God,  1  make  haste  to  follow. 

"  We  arc  now  separated  from  each  other ;  I  am  in  this  prison 
alone,  she  in  another  place ;  but  we  are  still  united  in  spirit. 
The  walls  of  a  prison  may  confine  the  body,  but  they  cannot 
hinder  the  union  of  souls.  It  is  the  love  of  Christ  which  unites 
us.  It  is  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I  love  her,  and 
that  we  love  eacli  other  ;  and  my  love  is  continually  increasing. 

"  Do  not  wonder,  ray  dear  brother,  that  I  do  not  go  into  par- 
ticulars. Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that  she  was  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself, — 
that  God  whom  I  now  love,  and  whom  I  shall  love  for  ever  ? 
She  taught  me  the  great  lesson  of  self-denial,  of  dying  to  the 
life  of  nature,  and  of  living  only  to  the  will  of  God.  I  never 
can  forget  the  diligence  she  used,  the  patience  she  exhibited, 
and  the  holy  love  which  animated  her  in  my  behalf.  So  do  not 
wonder  that  I  love  her.  Yea,  I  love  her  because  she  loves  the 
God  whom  I  love ;  and  it  is  with  a  love  which  is  real,  living, 
and  operative.  And  this  love  has  the  power  of  uniting  our 
hearts  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unable  to  express  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  union  which  we  shall 
have  in  heaven,  where  the  love  of  God  will  unite  us  all  in  Him. 

"With  this  discovery  of  my  feelings,  my  dear  brother,  and 
hoping  tliat  you  will  now  be  at  rest  in  the  matters  which  have 
hitherto  troubled  you,  I  bid  you  adieu.  ." 

The  following  is  another  letter  from  the  same  pious  maid- 
servant to  an  ecclesiastic. 

"  TO  GOD  BE  ALL  THE  GLORY." 

"  Reverend  Father, — I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  my  heart  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  That 
I  sutler  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  say,  that  I 
bear  the  cross  ivilUjighj.  I  would  rather  die  than  be  unwilling 
to  bear  it.  Nothing  could  express  my  sorrow  and  wretchedness, 
if  1  should  find  in  mjself  an  impatient  disposition,     I  bless  the 
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Lord  that  He  iias  given  ine  other  sentiments.  I  feel  tliat  I  am 
not  only  resigned  to  God,  but  entirely  given  up  to  Him,  Most 
tenderly  do  I  love  His  holy  will ;  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  love 
and  adore  it,  whatever  may  be  His  dispensations  towards  me. 
And  therefore  do  I  esteem  myself  hap})y  in  being  a  prisoner  for 
the  Lord's  sake. 

"  It  is  true,  that  I  hear  the  sighing  and  crying  of  outward 
nature  ;  but  let  it  complain.  That  inner  nature  which  has  its 
life  from  faith,  pays  no  attention  to  it.  So  strong  is  my  heart 
in  the  Lord,  that  I  have  ceased  to  trouble  myself  about  any  new 
cross.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  become  inured  and  hardened  to  trial. 
Is  there  anything  which  I  do  not  feel  ready  to  suffer  ?  I  love 
the  cross  with  a  true  love,  because  I  see  God  in  it,  and  it  makes 
me  more  nearly  acquainted  with  Him, 

"  I  am  now  separated  from  my  beloved  mistress,  Madame 
Guyon.  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall  no  more  see  her 
on  eartli,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  see  her  in  heaven.  The 
power  of  man  does  not  reach  there.  Even  in  this  life  our  sepa- 
ration fi'om  each  other  in  person  does  not  cause  a  separation  in 
spirit.  I  love  her  as  being  made  one  with  her  in  Christ ; — in 
Him  and  for  Him.  So  closely  are  we  united,  though  separated 
in  body,  that,  when  I  pray  to  God,  she  seems  to  be  always  pre- 
sent with  me.  Being  one  with  Christ,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  separate  from  her  without  separating  myself  from  tire 
Saviour.  Our  union,  therefore,  shall  never  be  broken  ;  neither 
in  earth  nor  in  heaven.  It  is  a  union  of  the  cross  upon  earth, 
and  a  union  of  the  possession  of  God  in  eternity.  It  is  this 
hope  which  enlivens  my  soul. 

"I  think,  Eeverend  Father,  you  would  not  regard  me  as 
expressing  myself  too  strongly  in  relation  to  my  love  for  Madame 
Guyon,  if  you  knew  what  a  blessing  she  has  been  to  me.  God 
made  her  the  instrument  of  revealing  Himself  to  my  heart.  And 
I  experienced  her  advice  and  aid  in  all  that  subsequent  struggle, 
which  was  necessary  in  denying  and  subduing  the  lil'e  of  nature, 
and  bringing  it  into  subjection.  Under  her  instructions  and 
prayers,  the  love  of  Christ  grew  so  strongly  within  me,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  written  and  engraven,  as  it  were,  upon  my  heart, 
in  characters  deep  and  never  fading.  And  the  more  I  love  God, 
the  more  closely  I  find  myself  bound  to  her.     Who,  then,  shall 
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sepjiiato  us  ?  Miitlier  iiorsoculiiuis  nor  ]tiis()iis,  neitlior  men 
nor  ilovils,  nor  anything  else,  shall  separate  us  IVoin  the  h)ve  of 
Cluist  ; — anil  what,  then,  shall  separate  us  from  eaeh  other  ? 
It  is  always  in  the  sweet  and  h)vely  heart  of  Jesus,  wh(u-e  my 
life  reposes,  that  1  liiul  her.  0  ISaviour  !  1  lift  uj)  my  heart 
and  hands  unto  thee,  and  return  thee  thanks  fur  uniting  mo  to 
one  who  loves  thee  so  tenderly  and  purely, 

"1  repeat  again,  that,  in  my  imprisonment,  nature  suffers 
grievously  ;  but  yet  I  would  not  lie  without  suffering.  It  is  in 
the  utmost  sincerity  I  assert,  that  I  have  a  seeret  fear  of  being 
without  suffering.  The  cross,  in  the  sense  of  suffering  for 
Christ,  is  dear  to  me.  I  have  espoused  it  with  an  inconceivable 
force  and  ardour,  and  would  be  faithful  to  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
In  the  consecration,  which  I  have  made  to  God,  I  have  reserved 
nothing.  Both  body  and  spirit  are  entirely  His.  Let  Him  do 
with  me  whatever  He  pleases.  I  have  no  desii-e,  no  purpose, 
no  will  of  my  own,  separate  from  the  w'xW  of  Grod.  The  con- 
tinual prayer  of  my  heart  is, — Thy  will  be  done." 

Such  were  the  devout  dispositions  of  this  pious  maid.  If  she 
had  consented  to  say  a  word  unfavourable  to  Matlame  Gnyon, 
she  would  undoul)tedly  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  perhaps 
rewarded.  But  although  she  was  poor,  and  in  prison,  the  world 
had  not  riches  enough  to  seduce  her  principles  and  pervert  her 
integrity.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  "poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  And  He  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  and  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hands,  knows  full 
well,  whoever  else  may  be  ignorant  of  it,  that,  among  the  ne- 
glected and  forgotten,  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  there  have 
been,  and  there  still  are,  those  who  are  rich  in  faith  ; — those 
uj)on  whose  love,  patience,  and  Christian  integrity,  angels  in 
heaven  look  down  with  the  deepest  interest.  If  they  are  the 
world's  servants,  thev  are  the  Lord's  children.  IJnknow^n  amons: 
men,  their  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  With- 
out homes  on  earth,  they  liave  habitations  appointed  for  them 
in  the  skies. 

The  confineraent  of  Madame  Guyon  in  the  Bastile,  is  briefly 
alluded  to  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dangeau.  He  writes  from  Ver- 
sailles, "  Nothing  is  talked  of  here,"  he  says,  "  but  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux's  last  jjulilication  against  the  Arcld)ishop  of  Cambray, 
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in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  Madame  Guyon  is  exposed. 
This  lady  is  in  the  Bastile,  where  Monsieur  de  la  Reine  (chief 
of  the  police  of  Paris)  has  already  interrogated  her  several  times 
by  order  of  the  king.  She  is  said  to  defend  herself  with  great 
ability  and  firmness." 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time.  Madame  Guyon 
had  not  been  long  in  the  Bastile  before  the  report  was  circulated 
that  she  was  dead.  The  report  arose  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  passed  for  a  time  uncontradicted.  It  reached  the 
ears  of  Fenelon ; — and  at  a  time  when  her  enemies  had  not 
ceased  to  make  efforts  to  destroy  her  character.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  true,  that  she  had  done  with  the  things  of  this  world. 
All  the  personal  motives  which  had  rendered  him  anxious  to 
sustain  her,  had  ceased.  And  at  that  late  hour,  if  he  had  re- 
nounced her  and  her  writings,  he  might  have  been  restored  to 
the  favour  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  to  the  possession  of  all  that  the 
world  can  give.  But  he  could  not  cease  to  do  homage  to  the 
truth.  He  took  the  opi)ortunity  of  the  announcement  of  her 
death,  to  bear  the  most  decided  testimony  to  her  virtues.  And, 
in  doing  it,  he  added,  with  a  full  perception  of  his  own  situation, 
"  It  ivoukl  be  infamous  lueakness  in  me  to  speak  douhtfully  in 
relation  to  her  character^  in  order  to  free  myself  from  op- 
pression." 

The  report  was  unfounded.  It  was  the  maid-servant,  and 
not  the  mistress,  who  had  gone  to  her  reward.  And  so  long 
had  they  laboured  and  suffered  together,  and  so  closely  were 
they  associated  in  men's  minds,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
what  was  true  of  one  should  be  attributed  to  the  other.  Under 
what  circumstances  this  pious  servant  and  faithful  attendant 
and  companion  of  Madame  Guyon  died,  we  know  not.  We 
can  only  assert  with  confidence,  without  receiving  it  from  human 
lips,  that  when  her  dying  head  reposed  upon  the  tattered  couch, 
or  upon  the  stony  floor  of  her  i)rison,  she  did  not  repent  that 
she  gave  up  all  for  Clirist. 

In  what  way  Madame  Guyon  sustained  the  long  years  of  her 
im])risonment  in  the  Bastile,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. Her  situation  then,  and  afterwards,  was  such  as  to 
compel  her  to  silence.  Every  prisoner  who  entered  the  Bastile 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  by  wjiicli  he  bound   himself  to 
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iiiaiiitaiii  an  iii\  inlable  secrocy  with  respect  to  all  tliat  he  had 
tieen  or  heard  thoiv.  It",  at  any  subsequent  i)eriod  of  licr  life, 
slie  had  nuule  known  tlie  particulars  of  her  sullerinj;  there,  and 
especially  if  she  hud  made  any  complaint,  it  would  only  have 
resulted  in  her  being  subjected  to  the  same  sufi'erings  again. 

But  certaiidy  it  is  not  difticult  to  conjecture  what  she  must 
have  undergone.  It  is  well  understood,  1  suppose,  that  there 
are  but  few  persons,  however  vigorous  they  may  be  in  body  or 
in  mind,  even  of  those  who  are  supported  by  religion,  that  can 
sustain,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  dreadfid  lavages  of  soli- 
tary confinement. 

In  the  few  memorials  that  have  escaped  the  terrible  silence 
of  the  Bastile,  it  is  affecting  to  notice  the  various  resorts  of  suf- 
fering humanity  to  escape  from  its  calamities.  The  prisoner 
looks  U})ward,  but  he  sees  no  sun ;  he  gazes  at  the  straggling 
and  dim  light  of  his  window,  but  it  shews  him  no  green  fields 
and  woods ;  he  listens  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears,  a  voice 
coming  up  from  the  streets  below,  which  reminds  him  of  a  child 
or  brother ;  but,  alas  !  child  and  brother,  and  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  home  are  no  longer  his.  Sad  and  weeping  he 
walks  from  side  to  side  of  his  dark  room  ;  till,  finding  his  mind 
sinking  under  a  sorrow  which  it  is  his  duty  to  strive  against,  he 
resorts  to  any  sort  of  occupation  or  amusement,  however  unsuit- 
able it  might  be  under  other  circumstances. 

"  The  histories  of  the  Bastile,"  says  a  writer,  "  are  full  of 
attempts  to  train  spiders  by  sup})lying  them  with  food,  and  to 
avert  the  horrors  of  reflection  by  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  room,  or  counting  the  studs  upon  the  door.  Some  have  spent 
whole  days  in  pouring  water  from  one  dish  into  another  ;  or  in 
disposing,  in  fanciful  arrangements,  the  pieces  of  which  their 
fagots  were  composed." 

If  the  stoutest  men  have  sunk  under  these  calamities,  if  their 
heads  have  become  gray,  and  their  hearts  been  broken,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  place  of  extreme 
trial  and  sorrow  to  a  feeble  and  delicate  woman.  Her  physical 
nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  suffered  as  much  as  that  of 
others.  Those  natural  affections  which  bound  her  to  her  kindred 
and  friends  were  ecpially  S'trong,  and  equally  liable  to  be  wounded. 
She  had  a  daughter  and  sons  and  many  beloved  friends,  from 
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whom  she  was  entirely  cut  off.  So  that  there  can  be  no  tloubt 
that  she  siifierccl  greatly  both  in  person  and  in  mind. 

But  her  case  di tiered  from  that  of  many  others,  inasmuch  as 
she  had  the  supports  of  religion.  God  was  with  her ;  and  she 
felt  that  all  was  well  so  long  as  she  had  the  divine  favour. 

In  a  single  passage  of  her  Autobiography,  slie  refers  to  this 
subject.  "  I,  being  in  the  Bastile,"  she  says,  "  said  to  thee,  O 
my  God  !  if  thou  art  pleased  to  render  me  a  spectacle  to  men 
and  angels,  thy  holy  will  be  done  !  All  that  I  abk  is,  that  thou 
wilt  be  with  and  save  those  who  love  thee  ; — so  that  neither  life 
nor  death,  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  may  ever  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  me, 
what  matters  it  Avhat  men  think  of  me,  or  what  they  make  me 
suffer,  since  they  cannot  separate  me  from  that  Saviour  whose 
name  is  engraven  in  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  ?  If  I  can  only 
be  accepted  of  Him,  I  am  willing  that  all  men  should  despise 
and  hate  me.  Their  strokes  will  polish  what  may  be  defective 
in  me,  so  that  I  may  be  presented  in  peace  to  Him,  for  whom  I 
die  daily.  Without  His  favour  I  am  wretched.  0  Saviour  !  I 
present  myself  before  thee  an  offering,  a  sacrifice.  Purify  me  in 
thy  blood,  that  I  may  be  accepted  of  thee." 

It  was  a  part  of  her  principles,  and  of  her  experience,  to  see 
all  things  in  the  light  of  God.  Men,  even  wicked  men,  were  but 
the  instruments  of  higher  purposes.  Men  had  imprisoned  her  ; 
but  they  did  not  do  it  Avithout  God's  permission.  This  faith, 
although  it  did  not  prevent  suffering,  stopped  all  complaint. 
And  sometimes  it  so  opened  the  fountains  of  joy,  that  here, 
as  at  Vincennes,  the  stones  of  her  prison  looked  like  rubies  in 
her  sight.  Here,  too,  she  composed  songs  and  sung  them  ;  but 
the  voice  of  her  pious  maid-servant,  which  mingled  with  hers  in 
her  former  imprisonment,  was  now  silent.  She  mourned  and 
rejoiced,  she  wept  and  sung  alone. 
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Tlio  lulvoontos  of  imro  love  cullcil  Qiiiotists — (.)f  tliose  traits  of  i-oli|Tions  clmracter 
wliich  seoin  to  be  oonnoctod  with  the  origin  of  the  name — 01"  tiic  ineekncss  and 
sinipheity  of  spirit,  whirh  chiiraoterize  tlio  true  Quictist — The  Quictist  in  jiffliction 
— The  Qnii'tist  in  jiction — The  CJm'etist  when  suHerinp;  injury — 'i'he  Quietist  in 
j)raycr — Of  otlior  reliizioua  traits  wliicli  characterize  liim — Selections  from  the 
poeius  of  Mmlanie  tiiiyon. 

In  the  time  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon,  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  Pure  Love,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  love  purified  from 
all  selfishness,  were  frequently  called  Quietists.  In  the  contro- 
versy between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  this  name,  as  if  it  implied 
and  conveyed  some  error  and  sotiie  reproach,  was  almost  con- 
stantly applied  to  them.  It  was  not  a  name  of  their  own  seek- 
ing ;  but,  having  been  frequently  applied,  it  became  after  a  time 
a  recognised  designation.  It  had  been  previously  applied  to  the 
Italian  priest  and  reformer,  Michael  de  Molinos,  and  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  term  Quietist,  taken  in  the  proper  and  right  sense,  un- 
doubtC'Uy  indicates  some  leading  and  characteristic  traits  in  their 
experience  and  lives.  In  approaching  the  termination  of  these 
memorials  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  taking  leave  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  them,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  point  out  some  of  these  traits. 

There  is  no  trait,  which  more  distinctly  and  fidly  characteiizes 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  truly  purified  and  perfected  love, 
than  meekness  of  spirit.  And  it  is  in  this  trait  especially,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  now  directed.  How  can  those  be  otherwise  than  calm 
and  serene,  as  well  as  hai)py,  who  love  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ?  Regarding  themselves  as 
nothing,  and  loving  God  above  all  things,  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  are  exempt  from  those  personal  pretensions 
and  claims,  which  are  the  opposite  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  have  pure  love  without  assured  faith  ; 
and  the  same  faith,  which  is  the  parent  of  love,  is  the  parent  of 
a  childlike,  humble,  and  acquiescent  temper.  The  truly  meek 
man  is  a  peaceable,  a  tranquil  man. 
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The  true  Quietist  is  a  man  not  only  of  meekness  of  spirit,  but 
of  simplicity  of  spirit.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  man  of  a  single 
principle  or  motive  of  action.  In  the  language  of  Scripture  he 
has  that  "  single  eye,"  which  makes  the  whole  body  full  of  light. 
Human  passion,  that  is  to  say,  unsanctijied  passion,  has  lost  its 
power  over  him.  His  mind  has  assumed  a  unity  of  character, 
harmonious  in  itself,  and  harmonious  in  its  movement.  This  is 
the  result  of  its  supreme  love  to  God,  which,  in  subordinating 
and  regulating  every  other  love,  reduces  all  principles  of  action 
and  all  motives  into  one.  So  that,  instead  of  being  many  men 
in  one  through  the  diversity  of  self,  he  is  one  man  in  God  through 
the  unity  of  love. 

It  is  the  result  of  these  views  and  of  this  position,  that  the 
Quietist,  having  undergone  the  purifying  baptism  of  faith  and 
love,  is  resigned  and  acquiescent  in  those  circumstances  and  in 
that  place,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  God  in  His  providence  has 
allotted  him.  If  he  is  afflicted,  he  knows  that  it  is  good  for  him 
to  suffer  ;  and  the  tears  which  he  sheds  only  give  a  new  beauty 
to  the  peaceful  serenity  which  shines  through  them.  If  he  is 
poor,  he  is  content  to  be  without  the  earth's  treasures,  accounting 
himself  rich  in  the  possession  of  inward  wealth  with  outward 
destitution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  has  made  him  rich 
in  this  world's  goods,  he  sees  distinctly  that  his  riches  are  the 
gift  of  another  ;  and,  as  the  feelings  of  his  heart  harmonize  Avith 
his  perceptions,  he  is  entirely  content  and  happy,  in  renouncing 
all  claims  for  himself,  and  in  being  merely  the  Lord's  steward. 
He  loves  to  be  just  where  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  be.  So 
that,  whether  we  find  him  in  wealth  or  in  want,  in  prison  or  on 
the  throne,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  people  and  in  the  peace  of 
his  own  family,  or  in  the  deprivations  of  exile,  he  is  always  at 
liome.     All  things  are  made  equal  in  God. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  from  the  import  of  the  name, 
that  those  who  bore  it  failed  in  being  faithful  labourers.  But 
the  term  itself  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  action  or  want 
of  action,  but  only  a  mode  or  character  of  action.  But  whatever 
may  be  true  of  the  name,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose, 
that  the  man  who  is  quiet,  because  his  heart  has  perfect  rest  in 
God,  is  a  man  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty.  The  Quietist,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  is  not  inactive.     His  rest  of  spirit  would  neces- 
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sarily  coaso,  it' lu>  nou'liH-tod  uiiy  action  wiruU  duty  imposed  upon 
him.  Nor  is  his  iiction  without  iiiilneiico.  On  the  contrary,  if 
ho  hius  ]io\vor  with  Goil,  as  lie  evidently  has  in  his  private  sup- 
l>lications,  he  has  also  power  witli  men  in  his  outward  inter- 
coui"se. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  more  iulhieiice  ;  but  still,  the  influence 
is  of  such  a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  kind,  that,  in  general,  it 
does  not  excite  nuich  attention  at  the  time  of  its  exercise. 

ISome  Christians,  in  ])articular  emergencies,  produce  a  great 
impression  on  the  religious  community,  by  their  efforts ; — all 
eyes  are  turned  towards  tliom  ; — they  pass  through  the  religious 
and  moral  hemisphere,  like  meteors  in  the  sky  of  nature;  throw- 
ing out  a  degree  of  light  and  heat,  Init  scattering  also  at  times 
a  desolating  fire  ;  brilliant  for  a  time,  but  not  unfrequently  soon 
expiring.  But  the  class  of  jjcrsons  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, more  nearly  resemble  the  sun  ;  advancing  silently  and 
brightly  in  their  position  ;  sometimes  hidden  from  our  sight 
in  clouds,  but  never  jostled  from  their  true  line  of  movement. 
Everybody  notices  the  meteor ;  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  in  the  true  Quictist  that  wc  find  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  loves  his  enemies.  Un- 
kind expressions  are  not  heard  upon  his  lips.  This  benevolent 
and  forgiving  spiiit  is  the  natural  result  of  the  holy  love  which 
animates  him ; — a  love  which  is  "  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy." 

And  this  is  not  all.  Realizing  the  importance  of  having  his 
own  feelings  constantly  tried  and  purified,  he  has  thus  a  power- 
ful motive  to  receive  with  kindness,  and  to  bear  with  ])atience, 
the  evil  looks  and  words  of  others.  And  here  also,  as  in  other 
cases,  his  assured  and  prevailing  faith  enables  liim  to  look  above 
the  creature,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  God  manifested,  in  con- 
stantly educing  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian  from  the 
transgressions  of  the  sinner.  So  distinct  and  powerful  is  this 
feeling,  that,  while  he  suffers  in  his  own  person,  and  cannot  fail 
to  look  with  compassion  on  those  who  treat  him  with  unkind- 
ness,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  truly  grateful  that  God  so  regards 
him  as  to  make  him  suffer. 
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"  If  thou  receivest  an  injury  from  any  man,"  says  Molinos, 
"  remember  that  there  are  two  things  in  it,  viz.,  tlie  sin  of  him 
who  does  it,  and  the  suffering  which  is  inflicted  on  thyself.  The 
sin  is  against  the  will  of  Grod,  and  it  greatly  displeases  Him 
though  He  permits  it.  But  the  suffering,  which  thou  art  called 
to  endure,  is  not  in  opposition  to  His  will.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
He  wills  it  for  thy  good.  Wherefore,  thou  oughtest  to  receive 
it  as  from  His  hand." — {Sjnntual  Giikle^  chap.  9.) 

The  Quietist  does  not  strive  for  mastery.  In  various  situations 
he  seeks  those  things  which  make  for  peace.  If  he  mourns  over 
the  ordinary  dissensions  of  life,  still  more  does  he  turn  away 
from  extreme  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  Quietist  is  a  man  of  prayer.  Without  undervaluing  that 
prayer,  appropriate  to  times  and  places,  he  has  a  prayer  which 
is  with  him  always.  In  souls  in  the  state  of  pure  love,  the  in- 
spirations and  impulses  of  faith  and  of  holy  desire  can  never 
die.  There  is  in  them  a  fountain  s{)ringing  up  to  everlasting 
life.  God  is  in  us,  if  we  have  the  love  and  faith  to  admit  Him 
there ;  and  it  is  Grod  that  teaches  us  how  to  pray. 

The  views  of  Fenelon  on  this  subject  are  striking.  He  is 
writing  on  that  passage  in  Luke  where  the  disciples  ask  the 
Saviour  to  teach  them  how  to  pray,  and  he  utters  his  heart  in 
the  form  of  a  supplication.  "  0  Lord  !  I  know  not  what  I  should 
ask  of  thee.  Thou  only  knowest  what  I  want ;  and  thou  lovest 
me,  if  I  am  thy  friend,  better  than  I  can  love  myself.  0  Lord ! 
give  to  me,  thy  child,  what  is  proper,  whatsoever  it  may  be.  I 
dare  not  ask  either  crosses  or  comforts :  I  only  present  myself 
before  thee.  I  open  my  heart  to  thee.  Behold  my  wants, 
which  I  myself  am  ignorant  of;  but  do  thou  behold,  and  do 
according  to  thy  mercy.  Smite,  or  heal !  Depress  me,  or  raise 
me  up.  I  adore  all  thy  purposes  withont  knowing  them.  I  am 
silent,  I  offer  myself  in  sacrifice.  I  abandon  myself  to  thee.  I 
have  no  more  any  desire  but  to  accomplish  thy  will.  Lord,  teach 
me  how  to  pray  !    Dwell  thou  thyself  in  me  by  thy  Holy  Sj[)irit !" 

The  Quietist  cannot  easily  be  restricted  in  his  action  and 
alliances,  by  party  lines.  It  is  true  his  principles  may  more 
nearly  agree  witli  the  principles  of  one  party  than  with  those 
of  another ;  and  that,  among  the  various  social,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious divisions  wliich  exist,  he  may  1)C  more  likely  to  act  with 
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uno  party  than  wiili  another.  But  it  is  impossible  for  liiin, 
living  as  he  does  tor  CJod,  and  living  too  bt/  the  moment,  to 
pledge  himself  absolutely  to  a  particular  course  of  couduct  in 
time  to  come.  God  is  his  IMaster ; — and,  in  his  relation  of  an 
obedient  son  and  servant,  he  is  obliged  to  act  according  to  the 
light  which  he  has  sought,  and  which  is  given  him  at  the  time 
of  acting.  And  it  is  easy  for  him  to  see,  therefore,  that  subser- 
viency to  party,  in  the  sense  of  following  its  dictates  in)})licitly, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  allegiance  to  ilim  whom  he  has 
accepted  as  his  supreme  and  only  lluler. 

It  wo\dd  not  be  difficult,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  suj)[)ort  the 
statements  which  have  now  been  made,  by  a  reference  to  pub- 
lished writings  and  to  well-known  sacrifices  and  labours.  The 
writings  and  labours  of  the  Quietists,  few  and  feeble  as  those 
comparatively  were  who  bore  that  name,  would  not  have  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation  in  Europe,  if  they  had  not  touched  and 
probed  some  long-existing  evils.  In  the  list  of  modern  reform- 
ers, of  those  who  have  aimed  at  entire  religious  toleration  and 
at  the  highest  results  of  civil  and  religious  progress,  Fenelon 
certainly  is  entitled  to  a  highly  honourable  place. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  taking  him  as  an  illusti'ation  of  what 
was  true  in  other  cases,  had  lived  for  his  fellow-men.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  labours  for  others,  that,  when 
possession  was  taken  of  his  papers,  there  were  found  among 
them  letters  from  persons  desiring  information  on  religious 
subjects,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
where,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  he  closed  his  life.* 
But  he  uttered  no  cry,  made  no  resistance,  poured  forth  no 
denunciations.  It  is  affecting  to  see  with  what  calmness  and 
entire  faith  in  God,  he  enters  that  dungeon  door,  from  which 
he  knew  there  was  no  return.  Taking  by  the  hand  the  friar 
who  attended  him,  and  who  was  one  of  his  opposers,  he  merely 
said,  "  Farewell  ; — at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  see  each 
other  again ;  and  then  it  will  appear  on  which  side  truth  is, 
whether  on  yours  or  on  mine."  Whether  honoured  or  dishon- 
oured, whether  in  freedom  or  in  prison,  he  could  say,  it  is  all 
well.    He  knew  in  a  sense,  which  brought  the  purest  peace  into 

*  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Dangeau. 
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his  heart,  that  the  agents  in  liis  humiliation  and  suffering  were 
but  the  executioners  of  a  divine  purpose,  which  was  full  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness. 

The  same  sweet  serenity,  the  same  peaceful  resignation,  is 
seen  in  La  Combe,  in  AUeanme  and  Bureau,  in  Falconi,  in 
Fenelon,  in  the  Countess  Vespiniani,  in  Madame  de  Maisonfort, 
in  Madame  Guyon,  and  in  others  who  suffered  in  Spain  and 
Italy  as  well  as  in  France.  They  were  willing,  that  the  ])ur- 
poses  of  God  should  be  accomplished  in  them  hy  suffering. 
"  Deny,"  says  La  Combe,  "  all  desire,  all  inclination  and  ten- 
dency of  mind,  all  attachment  whatever,  which  is  not  from  God. 
Desire  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  and  suffer  it," 

Ecclesiastical  history  shews  how  frequently  the  advocates  of 
pure  or  perfect  love,  resulting  in  a  divine  quietness  of  spirit, 
have  made  their  appearance ; — and  how  much,  until  a  recent 
period,  they  have  suffered  under  the  charge  of  heretical  devia- 
tion. Those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  transforming 
experience  have  felt  bound,  with  however  little  prospect  of  its 
being  accepted,  to  give  their  testimony.  With  this  inward 
sense  of  obligation  to  declare  what  they  knew,  they  appeared 
in  Catalonia  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1352 ;  and  were  sup- 
pressed through  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Sanci,  Archbishop  of 
Tarragon,  and  Nicholas  Kosetti,  the  Liquisitor.  They  again 
appeared  in  1623,  in  the  province  of  Andalusia ;  particularly 
at  Seville,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Andrew  Pachecho, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  who  held  at  that  time  the  office  of  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Spain,  employed  very  severe  measures  against  them. 
Many  were  either  formally  banished,  or  fled  to  distant  places  to 
avoid  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  Inquisitors.  Seven  of  the  leading- 
persons  among  them  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  But  here,  as  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  in  other  kingdoms  and  periods,  we  see  the 
same  triumphant  faith,  the  same  holy  and  universal  love ;  in  a 
word,  that  blessed  spirit  of  resignation  and  benevolence,  which 
"  loves  its  enemies,  blesses  them  that  curse  us,  does  good  to 
them  that  hate  us,  and  prays  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  us 
and  persecute  us."  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  test  of 
a  perfected  Christianity.* 

*  Spe  Dldionnnire  Ilist/jriqiie  des  Cultcf  /{elif/icii.r.     Art.  fUuminh. 
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Is  it  thus,  in  ;i!i  Oipial  drgroo,  in  others  wiio  Ikivo  Kullerod  for 
Christ  ?  W'hiMi  thi'  WaUleiiscs  passed  thron<z;h  that  liery  trial, 
the  stmy  of  which  i'orins  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of 
histtirv,  the  cry  of  vengeance  went  thrtmgh  Europe.  Milton  wrote 
his  sublime  st>nuet.     Cromwell  pointed  his  terrible  thunder. 

"  Avongo,  0  Lniil  !  tliy  sliui.ulitorcd  ones,  wliosc  bones 
Lie  ticatter'd  nn  tlie  .\li>ine  nioiintiiins  cold." 

When  the  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  Port-Royal 
in  France  was  destroyed,  and  its  inmates  were  driven  out  and 
scattered  abroad  never  more  to  return,  they  uttered  the  wail  of 
their  sorrow-  wdierever  they  went.  The  infirm  old  nun,  ninety 
years  of  age,  the  last  that  left  those  hallowed  precincts,  lifted 
her  withered  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  terrific  accents  to  Monsieur 
D'Argenson,  the  agent  of  the  king  : — "  To-day,  sir,  is  the  hour 
of  man ;  but  be  assured,  that  another  day,  the  day  of  God's 
righteous  retribution,  is  not  far  distant."  As  the  residents  of 
those  dear  abodes  of  piety  and  learning  cast  their  last  looks  upon 
ruined  walls  and  desolated  fields,  they  applied  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  0  God  !  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheri- 
tance ;  thy  holy  temple  luive  they  defiled,  and  made  Jerusalem 
a  heap  of  stones."  Bitter  and  terrible  were  their  denunciations 
of  the  king ; — the  same  Louis  XIV.  who  had  so  often  closed  the 
dungeons  of  Vinccnnes  and  the  Bastile  on  the  Lord's  people. 
And  when  they  heard  the  victories  of  their  country's  enemies, 
the  victories  of  Hochstet  and  Eamillies,  and  wdien  they  learned 
the  desolation  in  the  king's  family,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  of 
his  son's  son,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bi'ittany,  the  three  successive 
heirs  of  the  throne,  all  dying  suddenly  and  awfully,  it  seemedto 
them,  that  the  loud  cry  of  their  anguish  and  of  their  prayer  was 
answered,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  vengeance  which  had  come 
on  their  oppressor. 

And  the  question  arises  here,  as  it  has  often  arisen  : — Can  w^e 
expect  anything  other,  or  anything  better,  than  this  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  human  nature,  even  when  aided  by  divine  grace,  to  lise 
to  such  a  height,  that  it  can  not  only  smile  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  sufferings,  but  ask  for  peace  and  blessing  to  its  enemies  ? 
However  this  question  may  be  answered,  we  knov/  that  such  was 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  know  also,  tliat  such  ought  to  be, 
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and  must  be,  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  fully  formed  into  the 
image  of  their  Master  and  elder  Brother. 

It  is  this  patient  and  forgiving  s|)irit,  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience and  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  pure  love,  which  gives  its 
Christian  consistency  and  beauty  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Quietists. 
The  same  Louis  who  demolished  Port-Royal,  and  banished  the 
Huguenots,  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  Fenelon  ;  deprived  him  of 
his  offices  and  honours  ;  exiled  him  from  all  cities  and  places  out 
of  the  limits  of  Cambray  ;  disgraced,  imprisoned,  and  banished 
his  friends  ;  and  exerted  his  power  in  exacting  an  ecclesiastical 
condemnation  from  the  unwilling  court  of  Rome.  But  such  w^as 
the  power  of  the  religious  principles  which  Fenelon  had  adopted, 
and  of  his  personal  experience,  that  this  unkind  and  cruel  treat- 
ment called  forth  no  unkind  emotions  in  return.  He  gives  us 
to  understand,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Beaiivilliers,  that  he 
thinks  much  of  the  imperfect  education  of  the  king  in  early  life, 
of  the  great  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed  at  the  present 
time,  of  the  influences  unfavourable  to  an  expanded  and  correct 
view  of  religious  things,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ; — 
circumstances  which  call  forth  his  sympathy  and  pity  ; — and 
that  he  makes  him  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer. 

And  this  simple  and  affecting  statement,  which  is  similar  to 
what  we  find  repeatedly  in  the  experience  and  statements  of 
Madame  Gruyon,  illustrates  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  are  in  a 
similar  state  of  mind.  Their  souls  are  transferred  to  a  new 
position  ;  and  they  behold  all  things  in  God,  It  is  not  so  much 
they  who  are  smitten  by  their  enemies,  as  God  who  is  smitten 
through  them.  To  the  world,  therefore,  they  make  no  appeal. 
To  any  human  arm  they  dare  not  look.  The  voice  they  utter  is 
a  voice  unheard  by  men.  Their  heart  and  their  eye  are  steady 
to  the  eternal  throne  ;  and  they  accept  no  comfort,  no  wisdom, 
no  strength,  which  has  not  God  for  its  author.  And  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  say,  that  they  are  right.  This,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  true  secret  of  inward  and  holy  living, — to  close  our  eyes 
and  ears,  our  thoughts  and  desires,  to  every  source  of  consolation 
and  help  which  is  not  found  in  God  alone. 

And  this  is  not  all.  When  we  go  to  God,  it  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  go  to  Him  not  to  fulfil  our  purposes  but 
His.     It  must  be  our  prayer,  not  so  much  that  He  may  spare 
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our  pangs  or  increase  our  coiulorls,  as  that  He  may  glorify  Jlim- 
svlf.  Our  hopes  and  i'ears,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  friendships 
and  enmities,  should  all  be  laid  low,  and  be  made  equal  in  Him, 
Nvho  is  the  All  in  All. 

It  seemed  to  be  but  justice  and  truth,  to  speak  thus  favourably 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Quietists.  History,  which 
is  often  written  by  men  allied  to  particular  sects  and  parties,  has 
covered  them  with  reproach.  No  people,  as  it  seems  to  us,  were 
ever  more  closely  united  to  God  ;  and  yet,  if  we  were  at  liberty 
to  believe  the  statements  of  polemics  and  ecclesiastical  annalists, 
we  should  reckon  them  among  the  weakest,  if  not  among  the 
worst,  of  persons.  They  themselves,  however,  ask  no  defender. 
The  life  they  live  "  is  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God  ;" — and  he 
who  can  trust  his  soul  with  Christ,  need  not  hesitate  to  trust 
his  reputation.  From  the  beginning  they  have  committed  their 
cause  to  Him  in  whom  they  have  believed  ; — in  full  confidence 
that  He  would  raise  up  those,  in  His  own  good  time,  who  would 
do  justice  to  their  principles.  Before  that  time  they  neither  ask, 
nor  are  willing  to  receive  any  defence  ; — and  least  of  all  do  they 
desire  or  need  any  panegyric.  It  was  the  motto  of  Fenelon, 
Ama  NESCiRi,  Love  to  he  unknoion. 

Under  the  name  of  Quietist,  no  new  party,  no  additional  sect, 
will  or  can  arise.  The  word  sect,  like  the  word  ]^aii,y,  implies 
division.  Holy  love,  which  is  the  foundation  of  those  traits  that 
characterize  the  man  of  a  truly  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  seeks  and 
tends  to  unity.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  auspicious  circumstance, 
that  those  who  possess  a  truly  humble  and  acquiescent  spirit, 
founded  on  such  love,  are  found,  from  time  to  time,  in  many 
sects.  The  piinciple  of  supreme  love,  therefore,  which  brings 
every  inward  evil  into  subjection,  may  exist  in  connexion  with 
speculative  differences  ;  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  outward 
forms  or  ceremonials  of  religion.  Faith  in  God  through  the 
Saviour  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary, 

Christ  gives  us  strength  to  realize  in  ourselves  His  own  image. 
Study  His  life,  and  see  what  transcendent  beauty  and  power  are 
found  lodged  in  a  meek  and  quiet  sj^irit.  Follow  Him,  and 
mark  Him  in  all  situations,  from  the  weakness  of  the  manger  to 
the  matured  and  agonizing  sufferings  of  the  cross  ; — and  behold 
the  moral  beauty  of  Him  who,  in  all  trials  and  sorrows,  in  all 
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temptations  and  oppositions,  is  still  a  conqueror.  His  own 
words  have  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  that  meekness  which 
was  the  great  ornament  of  His  divine  life.  He  has  told  us  to 
learn  of  Him  ; — and,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  this  direction, 
He  has  announced  the  leading  trait  of  His  character :  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

The  following  selections  from  Cowper's  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  are  translations  of  Cantiques  22  and 
78,  of  volume  second  of  her  poems. 

TRUTH  AND  DIVIXE  LOVE  REJECTED  BY  THE  WORLD, 

0  Love,  of  pure  and  lieav^enly  birtli ! 
0  simple  Tkuth,  scarce  known  on  earth  ! 
A^lioni  men  resist  with  stubborn  will ; — 
And,  more  perverse  and  daring  still, 
Smother  and  quench  with  reasonings  vain, 
A\TiiIe  error  and  deception  reign. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  your  power  the  same 
As  His  on  high,  from  whom  you  came, 
Ye  rarely  find  a  listening  ear, 
Or  heart,  that  makes  you  welcome  here  ? — 
Because  ye  bring  reproach  and  pain, 
Where'er  ye  visit,  in  your  train. 

The  world  is  proud,  and  cannot  bear 
The  scorn  and  calumny  ye  share  ; — 
The  praise  of  men,  the  mark  thej  mean. 
They  fly  the  place  where  ye  are  seen. 
Pure  Love,  with  scandal  in  the  rear. 
Suits  not  tlie  vain  ;  it  costs  too  dear. 

Then  let  the  price  be  what  it  may, 
Though  poor,  I  am  prepared  to  pay  ; — 
Come  shame,  come  sorrow  ;  spite  of  tears, 
Weakness,  and  heart-oppressing  fears  ; — 
One  soul,  at  least,  shall  not  repine 
To  give  you  room  :  come,  reiga  in  mine ! 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 

How  happy  are  the  new-born  race, 
Tartakcrs  of  aduptlnfj  grace  ! 
How  pure  the  bliss  they  share! 
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Hill  from  llie  worlil  ami  all  its  cyos, 

Within  thoir  heart  the  blessing  lies, 

Aiul  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  iiklikvf,  'tis  ours  ; 
And  if  we  love  with  all  our  jmtcers 

The  Coil  from  whom  it  came, 
And  if  we  servo  with  hearts  sincere, 
'Tis  still  discernihlo  and  clear. 

An  nmlispnted  claim. 

lint  ah  !  \i  foul  and  wilful  sin 
Stain  and  dishonour  us  within, 

Farewell  the  joy  we  knew  ; 
Again  the  slaves  of  Nature's  sway, 
In  lab'rinths  of  our  own  we  straj', 

Wirfiout  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure,  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  they  receive. 

His  work  distinctly  trace  ; 
And  strong  in  undissembling  love, 
Boldly  assert,  and  clearly  prove. 

Their  hearts  His  dwelling  place. 

0  messenger  of  dear  delight  ! 

Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night. 

Sweet,  peace-proclaiming  Dove ! 
With  thee  at  band  to  soothe  our  pains, 
No  wish  unsatisfied  remains, 

No  task  but  that  of  love. 

'Tis  LOVE  unites  what  sin  divides  ; 
The  centre  where  all  bliss  resides  ; 

To  which  the  soul  once  brought, 
Reclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 
From  His  abounding  sweetness  draws 

Peace,  passing  human  thought. 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there, 
And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air, 

Divested  of  its  woes  ; 
There,  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast. 
Till  then,  incapable  of  rest, 

In  sacred  sure  repose. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

On  the  religion  of  prisons — Madame  Guyon  released  in  1702,  after  four  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bustile — Banished  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  city 
of  Biois — Her  state  of  Jiealth — Visited  at  Blois  by  many  persons,  foreigners  as 
■well  as  others — Publication  of  her  Autobiography — Her  feelings  towards  her 
enemies — Extract  from  Thaiiler — Her  religious  state  at  this  time — Letters  written 
near  the  close  of  her  life — Remarks  on  her  character — Address  to  her  spiritual 
children — Sickness  and  death. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  prisons  are  the  abodes 
of  wicked  men  merely.  This  certainly  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Bastile.  When  piety,  under  the  name  of  heresy,  becomes  a 
crime,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  dungeon  are  as  acceptable 
to  God,  as  those  that  arise  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  It  is 
a  matter  of  historical  record,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1686,  a  few  years  before  the  imprisonment  of  Madame  Gu3'on, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  almost  all  of  them  Hugue- 
not Protestants,  against  whom  nothing  could  be  brought  except 
the  peculiarities  of  their  religion,  vrere  sent  to  the  Bastile  alone. 
In  the  year  1689,  the  number,  made  up  chiefly  of  members  of 
the  same  I'eligious  sect,  was  sixty-one  ;  persons  who  shewed  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  by  their  sufferings,  and  who  esteemed 
their  liberty  less  than  their  religion.  A  full  history  of  the  Bas- 
tile would  illustrate  the  virtues  and  sufferings  of  the  Jansenists, 
as  well  as  of  the  Huguenots.* 

Madame  Guyon  was  in  the  Bastile  four  years  ;  imprisoned  in 
1698,  and  liberated  in  1702.  At  the  time  of  her  liberation,  she 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  She  was  allowed,  after  her  release 
from  prison,  to  visit  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Vaux,  who 
resided  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  the 
associations  connected  with  her  personal  history  and  name  were 
such,  and  such  was  the  influence  she  was  still  capable  of  exert- 
ing, that  she  vvas  permitted  to  remain  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  Her  afflictions,  without  censing  to  exist,  assumed  a  new 
form.  The  sorrows  of  a  distant  exile  followed  the  anguish  of 
solitary  imprisonment.  She  was  banished  to  Blois,  a  consider- 
able city,  situated  one  hundred  miles  south-west  fioni  Paris,  on 
the  Loire. 

*  Davenport's  History  of  the  Bastih;  and  of  its  principal  captives,  chaps,  viii.  x. 
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This  fity  is  one  vi'  aiiriout  ilato,  boiuitil'iil  in  its  location,  and 
of  some  historical  colohrity  ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  i)artie'ular 
reasons  inihieod  the  king  to  select  it  as  the  i)lace  ot"  her  banisli- 
nient,  in  |ireferenco  to  any  other.  The  disposition  which  was 
now  made  of  her  was  fnial.  Her  banislnnent  was  for  life  ;  but 
it  wjis  some  consolation  to  her,  that  her  eldest  son,  Armand 
Jacques  Guyon,  was  settled  -with  his  foniily  either  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  or  at  a  })lacc  not  far  distant ; — which  gave 
her  an  opj)ortunity  of  seeing  him  from  time  to  time. 

From  tills  time,  the  year  1703,  to  the  period  of  her  death,  in 
1717,  her  life  ceased  to  be  diversified  with  incidents  which  it 
would  be  particularly  important  or  interesting  to  lay  before  the 
I'eader.  The  extreme  de[)rivations  and  trials  of  the  Bastile  had 
effectually  broken  a  constitution  but  feeble  before.  Few  could 
have  withstood,  even  so  well  as  she  did,  those  solitary  hours,  in 
which  day  and  night  were  hardly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
those  damp  walls,  the  colds  of  winter  and  the  impure  heats  of 
summer.  Her  advanced  age,  therefore,  combined  with  her  ill 
health,  prevented  her  from  engaging  in  those  works  of  outward 
benevolence  which  had  illustrated  the  earlier  part  of  her  life. 

In  a  passage  which  she  wrote  during  this  peiiod,  she  says : — 
"  ]\Iy  life  is  consecrated  to  God,  to  suff€7'  for  Him,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  Him.  I  came  out  of  my  place  of  confinement  in  the  Bas- 
tile; but,  in  leaving  my  prison,  I  did  not  leave  the  cross.  My 
alllicted  spirit  began  to  breathe  and  recover  itself  a  little  after 
the  termination  of  my  residence  there ;  but  my  body  was  from 
that  time  sick  and  borne  down  with  all  sorts  of  infirmities.  I 
have  had  almost  continual  maladies,  Avhich  have  often  brought 
ine  to  the  very  verge  of  death," 

The  long  period  of  her  banishment  was  thus  added  to  the 
long  peiiotl  of  her  imprisonment,  during  which  she  was  called 
to  glorify  God  by  submission  and  by  private  prayer,  rather  than 
by  active  labours.  She  did  not,  however,  cease  to  be  useful. 
She  glorified  God  by  her  patience  under  sufferings,  and  also  by 
her  more  private  efforts  in  conversing  with  others,  and  by  her 
written  correspondence. 

Numbers  of  religious  people,  some  from  foreign  countries,  and 
among  othei's  some  persons  of  liigh  rank  from  Germany  and 
England,  came  to  see  hei'.     They  had  heard  of  her  labours  and 
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sufferings  ;  and  came  either  to  receive  the  benefit  of  her  conver- 
sation and  instructions,  or  to  pay  the  homage  of  sincere  respect 
to  her  character.  It  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
one  of  these  persons,  whose  name  is  not  now  known,  that  her 
Autobiography,  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  facts 
of  this  narrative  are  drawn,  was  first  published. 

Such  had  been  the  dispensations  of  providence  in  relation  to 
hei',  that  she  at  last  felt  it  her  duty  to  consent  to  its  publica- 
tion ; — with  one  condition  only,  that  it  should  not  be  published 
until  after  her  death.  Having  re-examined  and  corrected  it, 
she  placed  it,  near  the  close  of  her  life,  in  tlie  hands  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  rank ; — one  of  those  who  visited  her  from 
religious  motives  at  Blois,  and  in  whom  she  had  entire  confi- 
dence.    After  her  death  he  took  measures  for  its  publication.'-' 

In  one  of  the  passages  near  the  close  of  her  Biography,  she 
speaks  of  the  great  numbers  of  persons  who  came  to  see  her, 
and  of  the  conversations  which  she  had  with  them.  Religion 
was  the  great  subject  of  her  discourse.  Forgetful  of  herself,  she 
regulated  her  remarks  exclusively  by  a  regard  to  the  spiritual 
state  and  the  wants  of  those  who  thus  had  interviews  with  her. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  good  she  was  capable  of 
doing,  and  which  she  was  actually  the  means  of  doing,  in  this 
way. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  that  she  was  closely  watched 
during  her  banishment ;  and  among  the  great  number  who 
came  to  see  her,  it  is  probable  that  some  came  with  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  ensnaring  her  in  her  words.  To  this  she 
refers  when  she  says : — "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  snares  which 
any  of  those  who  come  to  see  me  endeavour  to  lay  for  me. 
Conscious  of  my  own  innocence  and  uprightness,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  take  those  precautions  which  a  merely  worldly  wis- 
dom might  suggest.  I  leave  all  with  God.  0  worldly  i)ru- 
dence  !  How  opposite  do  I  find  thee  to  the  single  heart  and 
the  simplicity  of  Jesus  Christ !  I  leave  thee  to  thy  partisans. 
As  for  me,  all  my  prudence,  all  my  wisdom,  consists  in  follow- 
ing Christ  in  His  simple  and  lowly  appearance  and  conduct.  If 
a  change  in  my  conduct,  and  a  resort  to  worldly  artifice,  would 
make  me  an  empress,  I  could  not  do  it.     Or  if,  on  the  other 

•*  Sr.p  tlic  I'ld'ar.'  U,  \h(;  iMciK-h  edition  ol' lier  Lil'-'.  luiiil.  rl  ;it  I'lcis,  ITIM. 
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lijiiul,  lliut  simplicity  o(  conduct  whirh  I'ollows  (lOil  tuid  trusts 
in  God  alone  wore  to  cause  nic  all  llio  heaviest  sutierings,  I 
could  not  depart  from  it." 

In  anotlier  passage  of  her  work,  which  hears  the  date  of  De- 
cember 170!),  she  says,  "  I  entreat  all  such  persons  as  shall  read 
this  narrative,  not  to  indulge  in  hard  or  embittered  feelings 
against  those  who  have  treated  me  with  un kindness." 

Near  the  close  of  her  Autobiography,  she  writes,  "  In  these 
last  times,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all 
of  my  inward  dispositions.  The  reason  is,  that  my  state  has 
hocomc JixcJ ; — simple  in  the  motives  which  govern  it,  calm  in 
its  reliance  on  God,  and  without  any  variation.  So  far  as  self 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  described  as  a  profound  aimihilation. 
I  see  nothing  in  myself,  nothing  of  the  natural  operation  of  the 
mind  distinct  from  the  grace  of  God,  to  whicli  I  can  give  a 
name.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  God  is  infinitely  holy,  righteous, 
and  happy  ;  that  all  goodness  is  in  liim ;  and  that,  as  to  my- 
self, I  am  a  mere  nothing. 

"  To  me  every  condition  seems  enual.  As  God  is  infinitely 
wise  and  happy,  all  my  wisdom  and  happiness  are  in  Him. 
Everything  which,  in  the  state  of  nature,  I  should  have  called 
my  own,  is  now  lost  in  the  divine  immensity,  like  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  sea.  In  this  divine  immensity  the  soul  sees  itself 
no  more  as  a  separate  object:  but  it  discerns  every  object  in 
God  ;  without  discerning  or  knowing  them  as  such  intellectually, 
but  by  faith  and  by  the  affectionate  feelings  of  the  heart.  God 
is  not  only  in  the  soul  itself,  constituting  its  true  life,  but  is  in 
everything  else.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  creature,  everything 
is  dark  ; — viewed  in  relation  to  God,  everything  is  light ; — and 
God  will  always  enlighten  and  guide  those  who  are  truly  His, 
so  far  as  is  proper  and  of  real  advantage.  My  soul  is  in  such  a 
state,  that  God  permits  me  to  say,  that  there  is  no  dissatisfied 
clamour  in  it,  no  corroding  sorrow,  no  distracting  uncertainty, 
no  pleasure  of  earth,  and  no  pain  which  faith  does  not  convert 
into  pleasure  ;  nothing  but  the  peace  of  God  which  passes  un- 
derstanding, perfect  peace.  And  nothing  is  of  myself  but  all 
of  God. 

"  If  any  persons  think  there  is  any  good  in  me,  separate  from 
God,  they  are  mistaken ;  and,  by  indulging  in  any  such  thoughts. 
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they  do  injury  to  the  Lord  whom  I  love.  All  good  is  in  Him, 
and  _/br  Him.  The  greatest  satisfaction  I  can  have  is  the  know- 
ledge, that  He  is  ivliat  He  is  ;  and  that,  being  what  He  is,  He 
never  will  or  can  he  othcrunse.  If  I  am  saved  at  last,  it  will  be 
the  free  gift  of  God ;  since  I  have  no  worth  and  no  merit  of  my 
own.  And  in  the  deep  sense  that  I  am  nothing  of  myself,  I  am 
often  astonished  that  any  })ersons  should  place  confidence  in  me. 
I  have  often  made  this  remark.  Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  I  have,  and  can  have,  no  will  of  my  own.  I  must 
do  what  the  Lord  would  have  me  do.  Althongh  poveity  and 
nakedness  belong  to  me  in  myself^  yet  God  helps  me  to  answer 
and  instruct  those  who  come  to  me,  without  difficulty.  Appro- 
priate words,  such  as  the  occasion  requires,  seem  to  be  given  me 
by  that  divine  Agent  who  rules  in  my  heart.  As  I  seek  nothing 
for  myself,  God  gives  me  all  that  is  necessary,  apparently  with- 
out seeking  or  studying  for  it. 

"  I  feel  much  for  the  good  of  souls.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  be  willing,  in  njy  own  person,  to  endure  the  greatest 
sufferings,  if  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Whatever  wounds  the  Church 
of  God,  wounds  me.  Deeply  do  I  desire  her  prosperity.  He 
whom  my  soul  loves  keeps  me  by  His  grace,  in  great  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  spirit.  I  have  but  one  motive, — that  of  God's 
glory.  And  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  possess  what  may  be  called 
a  freedom  or  enlargedness  of  spirit,  which  elevates  me  above 
particular  interests  and  particular  things;  so  that,  in  themselves 
considered,  and  separate  from  tlie  will  of  God,  such  particular 
things,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  whether  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse, have  no  effect  upon  me,  but  my  mind  entirely  triumphs 
over  them." 

Among  the  last  letters  which  she  wrote,  was  the  following  to 
her  brother,  Gregory  de  la  Mo  the  ;  an  humble  and  pious  man, 
connected  with  the  religious  Order  of  the  Carthusians.  Between 
this  brother  and  Madame  Guyon  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  mutual  confidence  and  affection. 

"  V,\.(m, 1717. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — The  letter  whicli  you  liad  the  kind- 
ness to  send  me  was  received  in  due  time.     In  the  few  words 
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uliirli  1  am  altlo  to  return  in  answer,  i)erniit  me  to  say: — sepa- 
ration tVom  ontwaril  things,  tlie  crucifixion  of  the  world  in  its 
external  relations  aiul  attractions,  and  retirement  within  your- 
self, are  thinij:s  exceedingly  important  ui  their  (hue.  They  con- 
stitute a  preparatory  work  ;  but  they  arc  not  the  ivhole  work. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  a  step  further.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  arc  not  only  to  retire  tcithin  yourself,  but  to  retire  from 
youreelf ; — when  you  are  not  only  to  crucify  the  outward  world, 
but  to  crucify  the  inward  world  ;  to  separate  yourself  absolutely 
aTul  wholly  from  everything  which  is  not  God.  Believe  rae,  my 
dear  brother,  you  will  never  find  rest  anywhere  else. 

"  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  haml.  For  a  considerable 
time  past,  I  have  had  it  on  my  mind  to  write  and  tell  you  so. 
If  you  can  come  and  see  me,  before  that  last  hour  arrives,  I  shall 
receive  you  with  joy.  When  I  am  taken  from  you,  be  not  sur- 
prised, and  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Whatever  may 
happen,  turn  not  your  eye  back  upon  the  world.  Look  forward 
and  onward  to  the  heavenly  mansions  ; — be  strong  in  faith  ; — 
fight  courageously  the  battles  of  the  Lord. — I  remain,  in  love, 
your  sister,  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

The  following  letter,  to  one  of  her  religious  friends,  was  writ- 
ten probably  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death  : — 

"  Blois, 1717. 

"  To .     I  can  only  say  at  present,  my  dear  friend,  that 

my  physical  sufferings  are  very  severe,  and  almost  without  inter- 
mission. It  is  impossible  for  rae,  without  a  miraculous  interpo- 
sition, to  continue  long  in  this  world  under  them.  I  solicit 
your  prayers  to  God,  that  I  may  be  kept  faithful  to  Him  in  these 
last  hours  of  my  trials. 

"  Last  night,  in  particular,  my  pains  were  so  great  as  to  call 
into  exercise  all  the  resources  and  aids  of  faith.  God  heard  the 
prayer  of  His  poor  sufferer.  Grace  was  triumphant.  It  is  try- 
ing to  nature ;  but  I  can  still  say  in  this  last  struggle,  that  I 
love  the  hand  that  smites  me. 

"  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  quite  young,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  I  composed  a  little  song,  in  Avhich  I  expressed  my 
willingness  to  suffer  for  God.    My  heavenly  Father  was  pleased. 
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for  wise  purposes,  to  call  me  early  to  this  kind  of  trial.     A  part 
of  the  verses  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Bj'  suiferings  only  can  we  know 

The  nature  of  the  life  we  live  ; 
The  trial  of  our  souls,  they  show, 

How  true,  how  pure,  the  love  we  give. 
To  leave  my  love  in  doubt  would  be 
No  less  disgrace  than  misery. 

"  I  welcome,  then,  with  heart  sincere, 

The  cross  my  Saviour  bids  me  take  : 
No  load,  no  trial  is  severe. 

That's  borne  or  suffered  for  His  sake : 
And  thus  my  sorrows  shall  proclaim 
A  love  that's  worthy  of  the  name. 

"  Repeating  my  request  for  an  interest  in  your  supplications, 
I  remain, — Yours,  in  our  Saviour, 

"  Jeanne  M.  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon," 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  written  to  an  ecclesiastic, 
in  whose  religious  character  and  labours  she  had  great  confidence 
and  hopes : — 

"  Blois, 1717. 

"  Dear  and  Reverend  Brother  in  Christ, — I  have  had  a 
great  desire  that  your  life  might  be  spared.  Earnestly  have  I 
asked  it  of  the  Lord,  if  it  were  His  will,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
to  have  a  connexion  with  the  progress  of  His  work  in  the  world. 
In  respect  to  my  own  situation,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  my  life 
seems  to  me  to  hang  on  a  slender  thread.  I  make  no  account 
of  its  continuance ;  although  I  know  well  that  God  can  raise 
me  up  in  a  moment,  if  He  has  anything  further  for  one  who 
accounts  herself  as  nothing  to  do  here  in  the  world.  If  my  work 
is  done,  I  think  I  can  say,  I  am  ready  to  go.  In  the  language 
of  the  Proverb,  I  have  already  '  one  foot  in  the  stirrup/  and  am 
willing  to  mount  and  be  gone,  as  soon  as  my  heavenly  Father 
pleases. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  through  you  my  affectionate  salu- 
tations to  our  friend  B.  and  his  family  ;  and,  in  behalf  of  all  our 
common  friends,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  be  all 
things  to  them.  Let  us  all  say  with  one  accord,  Adveniat 
regnum  tuum  ;  Thy  kingdom  come.     Sometimes  this  kingdom, 
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in  consequence  of  the  provulence  ol'  wiikiMlness  ;i;nonj^  men,  lias 
the  aj^peamncc  of  boinij;  at  a  distance.  Bnt  the  darkness  of  the 
times  does  not  extin^•lusil  the  light  of  fnith.  In  llis  own  good 
time,  Ciod  will  put  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  iniquit3^  Out  of  the 
general  corruption,  lie  will  draw  a  chosen  peoi)le,  whom  He  will 
consecrate  to  Himself.  Oh  that  His  u-ill  might  alivays  he  done! 
This  is  all  we  can  desiro. 

''  I  will  close  with  oidy  adding,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
ex})ress  the  regard  and  love  which  our  friends  in  this  place  have 
for  you. — YourSj  in  our  common  Lord, 

"  Jeanne  Marie  B.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon." 

On  the  character  of  Madame  Guyon  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  much  here.  Her  writings  indicate,  in  some  particulars,  a 
defect  of  education  ;  but  they  illustrate  the  greatness  of  her 
intellectual  power.  Without  such  power  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  her  to  have  exerted  the  personal  inflaence  which  so 
remarkably  attended  her.  \Miatever  company  she  might  be  in, 
such  was  her  quickness  of  perception  and  her  natural  flow  of 
language,  that  her  mind  could  hardly  fail  to  take  an  ascendant 
position.  There  seemed  to  be  a  natural  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  listened  to  her  conversation,  to  yield  to  that  men- 
tal superiority  which  God  had  given  lier.  The  power  which 
chaiucterized  her  conversation  was  not  less  obvious  in  her  writ- 
ings. Tliough  written,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  tliey  are  full  of  thought ;  and  of 
such  thought  and  such  relations  of  thought  as  are  sure  to  excite 
both  thought  and  feeling  in  others. 

Her  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  her  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  reasoning,  were  very  great.  They  gave,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  somewhat  peculiar  character  to  her  conceptions  and  her 
modes  of  expression ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
compare  one  passage  with  another,  and  sometimes  to  modify  the 
expressions,  in  order  to  leach  the  true  meaning. 

But  if  her  intellect  was  of  the  highest  oi'der,  it  is  true  never- 
theless, it  was  her  rich  and  overflowing  heart,  renovated  and 
sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  gave  the  crowning  beauty 
to  her  character.  Her  religion  was  the  religion  of  God.  It  was 
nothing  of  man's  devising ;  no  patchwork  of  human  ingenuity, 
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inscribed  over  with  hiuts  and  recognitions  of  man's  merits.  It 
is  difBcult  to  read  her  life  and  writings,  without  a  distinct  feel- 
ing that  her  soul  was  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Those 
who  were  with  her  during  her  life,  those  who  saw  her  and  con- 
versed with  her,  felt  it  to  be  so.  And  this  was  the  great  secret, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  natural  powers,  of  the  remarkable 
religious  influence  which  attended  her.     God  was  with  her. 

As  the  light  of  holiness  arises  upon  the  world,  and  as  the 
names  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  practical  illustrations  of  a 
pure  and  perfected  love,  become  more  and  more  dear  to  the 
church,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  name  of  Madame 
Guyon  will  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Forgetful  of  herself, 
she  had  no  pui'pose,  no  desire,  of  being  remembered.  But  he 
who  forgets  himself  in  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  love  for 
another,  necessarily  writes  his  memorial  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  being  beloved. 

In  the  closing  part  of  her  Biography,  we  find  some  parting 
counsels  and  encouragements  to  those  then  living,  whom  she 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  promoting  their  advancement  in  sanctification. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  who  sustained  this  rela- 
tion to  her,  her  children'.  The  remarks  to  which  we  refer  are 
as  follows  : — 

"  Nothing  is  greater  than  God  ;  nothing  is  less  than  myself 
God  is  rich  ;  I  am  poor.  And  yet,  being  rich  in  God,  I  want 
nothing.  To  me  life  and  death  are  the  same  ;  because  I  desire 
nothing  but  what  God  desires.  God  is  Love,  All  good  is  in 
Hira  ;  all  good  is  for  liim, 

"  My  children  in  the  gospel  !  Many  things  have  been  said  in 
relation  to  myself,  I  will  not  deceive  or  mislead  you.  It  be- 
longs to  God  to  enlighten  you,  and  to  give  you  cither  esteem  or 
disesteem  for  myself.  The  particular  labours  of  my  past  life, 
what  I  have  said  and  what  I  have  written,  have,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  passed  away  from  my  recollection.  Giving  m}-self  to  the 
present  moment,  and  the  ditty  which  now  is,  I  remember  but 
little  or  nothing  in  relation  to  them.  I  leave  them  all  with  God. 
Separate  from  God,  I  want  neither  justification  nor  esteem.  I 
want  only  to  keep  my  place,  and  to  go  no  more  out  from  that 
place  and  that  duty  which  God  assigns  ;  and  thus  to  icmaiu 
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estnblislkHl  in  (ln'  «riOiit  ami  divine  Centre.  I  want  uotliinjr, 
tlierotbre,  but  God  iiiul  His  glory.  Let  Him,  therefore,  glorify 
Himself,  just  as  He  sees  best,  either  by  esfablishing  my  reputation 
among  men,  or  by  destroying  it.  In  His  will  they  are  the  same 
to  me  ;  bearing  equal  weight  in  the  balance. 

"  My  dear  children  !  Christ  is  the  truth.  And  if  I  have 
spoken  truth  to  you,  it  is  because  I  have  spoken  what  Christ  has 
spoken.  I  ]>ray  God  to  enlighten  you  always,  to  give  you  by 
His  illuminating  induences  the  clear  discernment  of  His  holy 
will,  that  uo  false  light  may  ever  lead  you  to  the  precipice.  Holy 
Father^  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth. 

"  Christ  said,  in  reference  to  His  disciples  : — For  their  saJces 
I  sanctify  myself  tliat  they  also  may  he  sanctified  through  the 
tnitJi.  Oh,  blessed  Saviour !  say  the  same  thing  in  behalf  of 
these,  thy  little  ones.  Sanctify  thyself,  by  being  a  holy  life  in 
their  spirits,  in  them  and  for  them.  Teach  them,  that  they 
also  are  sanctified,  when  they  have  all  things  from  thee,  and 
nothing  from  themselves  ;  when,  in  the  possession  of  nothing 
they  can  call  their  own,  they  have  that  holiness  which  thou 
alone  canst  give. 

"  My  children  !  Let  Christ  alone  be  all  in  all,  in  and  for  us  ; 
in  order  that  the  work  of  sanctification,  resting  upon  the  basis 
of  divine  truth,  may  be  carried  on  and  perfected  in  our  souls. 
To  Christ  belongs  all  wisdom,  all  strength,  all  greatness,  all 
power  and  glory.  To  ourselves,  considered  as  separate  from 
Christ,  belongs  nothing  but  poverty,  emptiness,  weakness,  and 
misery.  Let  us,  then,  while  we  recognise  and  abide  in  our  no- 
thingness, pay  homage  to  the  power  and  the  holiness  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  we  shall  find  all  that  we  want.  If,  in  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  we  seek  anything  out  of  Christ,  then  we  are  not 
His  true  followers.  The  truth  abideth  not  in  us.  We  deceive 
ourselves  ;  and  in  that  state  shall  never  become  the  true  saints 
of  God. 

"  Holy  Father  !  I  now  commit  these  children  into  thy  hands. 
Hear  the  prayer  of  thine  handmaid.  Keep  them  in  thy  truth, 
that  the  lie  may  not  come  near  them.  To  assume  any  merit  out 
of  thee,  to  attribute  any  merit  to  one's  self,  is  to  be  in  the  lie. 
Make  them  know  this  to  be  the  great  truth,  of  which  thou  art 
jealous.     All  language  which  deviates   from  this  principle  is 
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falsehood.  He  who  speaks  only  of  the  all  of  God,  and  nothing 
OF  THE  CREATURE,  is  in  the  truth  ;  and  the  truth  dvvelleth  in 
him  ;  usurpation  and  selfishness  being  banished  from  his  heart 
My  children,  receive  this  from  one  who  has  been  to  j'on  as  a 
mother  ;  and  it  will  procure  you  life,  Keceive  it  throuyh  her, 
but  not  as  for  her  ;  but  as  or  and  for  God.  Amen. 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March  1717,  she  had  a  very 
severe  attack  of  sickness,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  During 
her  sickness  she  conversed  with  her  friends,  and  wrote  a  few 
letters  ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  her  labours  were  drawing  to 
a  close.  God's  hour,  that  hour  to  which  she  had  long  looked 
with  interest,  had  arrived.  Already  those  with  whom,  either  as 
friends  or  as  enemies,  she  had  been  associated  in  tlie  earlier  part 
of  her  life,  Harlai,  La  Combe,  Fenelon,  Beauvilliers,  Bossuet,  the 
powerful  monarch  of  France,  all  had  been  called  hence.  At  last, 
the  summons  came  to  her  also.  She  received  it  without  surprise, 
and  without  repugnance.  She  went  down  to  the  grave,  as  her 
life  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  in  perfect  resignation  and  peace. 
She  had  given  her  soul  to  God ;  and  God  received  her.  No 
clouds  rested  upon  her  vision  ; — no  doubts  perplexed  the  fulness 
of  her  hope  and  joy.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  June  1717,  she  died ;  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  will ; — from  which 
the  following  passage  is  an  extract.  It  is  an  affecting  evidence 
of  the  depth  of  her  piety,  and  that  she  relied  on  Jesus  Christ 
alone  :  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  which  1  request  my  exe- 
cutors, who  are  named  within,  to  see  executed. 

"  It  is  to  thee,  0  Lord  God  !  that  I  owe  all  things  ;  and  it  is 
to  thee,  that  I  now  surrender  up  all  that  I  am.  Do  with  me, 
0  my  God  !  whatsoever  thou  pleasest.  To  thee,  in  an  act  of 
irrevocable  donation,  I  give  up  both  my  body  and  my  soul,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  thy  will.  Thou  seest  my  nakedness 
and  misery  without  thee.  Thou  knowest,  that  tliere  is  nothing 
in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  tliat  I  desire  l)ut  Thee  ahnic.     Within 
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r>;»0        Ml'K  AM>  l!l.l.H;iOrs   KXri.ltlKM'I'.  OK  JIAUAMK  (iUYOX. 

tliy  liaiuls,  0  Gvi]  !  1  lra\o  my  siuil,  imt  rclyini;  lor  my  salvation 
(HI  any  i;ooil  that  is  in  u\(\  Itut  soKly  on  thy  mercies,  (oul  tliv 
iiuri'ts  and  ,^i>(J'<riii(/s  vf  it.ij  Lord  Jesus  C/irid." 

llcr  remains  were  interred  in  the  ehnrch  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Blois,  whore  a  monuiiu'iit  was  erected  to  her  memory  with  a 
heantifnl  Latin  inscrijition  ii})on  it.  Such  a  departure,  preceded 
by  sni'h  a  lile  as  we  have  described,  might  be  called  a  transition 
rather  than  death.     tShe  icciit  home. 

"  lif  .si,  politic  sjiiiil,  iv.st  I 

'I'liv  loiitlii-ls  o'er;  lliv  labours  ddiit'  ; 
Angels  tliy  frieiiils  ;  tliv  hoiiie 
'I'lic  j-ireseiiee  ot'tlic  Iii>ly  One."' 


NOTE. 


The  following  Catalogue  of  the  published  works  of  Madame 
Guyon,  with  some  explanatory  remarks,  is  found  in  the  French 
edition  of  her  Autobiography. 

1. — La  Sainte  Bible,  ou  VAncien  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,  avec  des 
explications  et  reflexions  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure.  20  torn. 
Paris,  1790. 

2. — Discours  Chretiens  et  Spirituels  sur  divers  siijets  qui  regardent 
la  vie  interieure,  tires  la  plupart  de  TEcriture  Sainte.     2  torn.     Ibid. 

3. — Les  Opuscules  Spirituels,  contenant  le  moyen  court  et  tres-fecile 
de  faire  oraison.    Les  Torrens  Spirituels,  &c.     2  torn.    Ibid. 

4. — Justifications  de  la  Doctrine  de  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon, 
pleinement  eclaircie,  demontree,  et  autorisee  par  les  St.  Peres  Grecs, 
Latins,  et  Auteurs  canonises  ou  approuves ;  ecrltes  par  elle-memc. 
Avec  un  examen  de  la  neuvieme  et  dixieme  Conferences  de  Cassien 
sur  I'etat  fixe  de  I'oraison  continuelle ;  par  M.  tie  Fenelon,  Arche- 
veque  de  Cambray.    3  torn.     Ibid. 

Cet  ouvrage  contient  le  parallele  et  raccord  parfait  de  la  Doctrine 
de  Madame  Guyon,  avec  celle  des  St.  Peres ;  et  on  y  tronve  une  in- 
finite de  citations  des  plus  grand  Saints,  ipii  eclaircissent  toutcs  les 
difficultes  qui  regardent  la  vie  interieure. 

5. — Poesies  et  Cantiques  Spirituels,  sur  divers  sujels  (pii  reganleiil 
la  vie  interieure,  ou  I'Esprit  du  vrai  Clniritianisnie.     4  toni.     Ibid. 

. — L'AineAmante  de  son  Dieu,  representee  dans  k's  Kuiblriiies  de 
Hermannus  Hugo  sur  ses  pieux  desirs,  dans  cciix  d'Ullion  Vaeiiius  sur 
I'amour  Divin,  avec  des  (ig.  nouvelles,  acconipagnees  de  vers  (|ui  en 
font  I'appHcatidn  aux  dispositious  les  i)biH  essenliclles  de  la  vie  iiitci- 
ieure.      1  tmii.      Jbid. 


yi'2  NOl'K. 

7. — Sa  I'/V,  n'l'itc par  t'llv-vic»it%  (jui  ooiiticiil  louk's  los  oxiK'rii'iico.s 
do  I;i  \'io  intcrii'urc,  dopuis  sos  coinmeiu'cniens  jusqu'ii  la  plus  liaiite 
ronsomniation.     .'?  loin.      fhid. 

S, — Lrttirs  Chrciieuncs  cf  Sj>iritti('lles  sur  divers  sujcfs  (jiii  rogvird- 
ont  la  Vio  intc'rienre,  ou  I'Esprit  d\i  vrai  C'liristianisnu'.  Nonvello 
I'dit.  angmonte'e  et  onrichic  d'nii  (^^[nic'inc  volume,  contenaiil  la  eor- 
rcspondance  sccrette  de  I'Auteur  avec  ]\I.  de  Feiielon,  etc.,  hupielle 
n'avoit  jamais  paru,  et  precedee  d'auecdotcs  tres-interessantes.  In- 
douze,  5  tom.     liOndrcs,  1768. 

Vn  grand  nombrc  de  ces  lettres  out  ete  addressees  au  Comte  de 
]\[etternicli,  au  Marquis  dc  Fenelon,  et  a  nombrc  de  Dames  de  la 
premiere  qualite. 


LUINBIIIGH  .     T    CliNSTAL'LF.  I'lllNTKR   TO  IIKR  MA.IESTV. 


47,  LuDGATE  IIiLL,  SejHemlcr,  1854. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  NEW  EDITIONS, 

AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

OP 

SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO., 

ENGLISH    AND  AMERICAN    BOOKSELLERS   AND    PUBLISHERS, 

47,    LUDGATE   IIILL. 


LITERATURE  AND  WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

fpHE  BRITISH  CATALOGUE,  givin<i  the  Date  of  Publication, 

Size,  Price,  Xumber  of  Pages  and  Plates,  Puljlishers'  Names,  &c.,  of  every  Book 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  October,  1837  :  with  the  Supplements,  con- 
taining the  works  pubUshcd  during  the  course  of  its  compilation,  forming  a  com- 
plete Catalogue  of  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
an  indispensable  and  valuable  Work  of  Reference  to  all  Literary  Persons,  Libra- 
rians, and  Booksellers.     8vo.,  pp.  500,  half  morocco.     31s.  6tJ. 

*,*  This  is  the  firei  attempt  at  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Mo'.lem  Literature,  giving  the  dates  of  cacb 
publicatiou, 

THE  SIXTEENTH  YEAE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  DURING  1853,  giving  tho 
Size,  Price,  Edition,  Publisher's  Name,  and  Month  of  Publication  of  every  Book  of 
the  Year.    8vo.,  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR  AND  GENERAL  RECORD 

OF  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  contains  a  complete  Alphabetical 
List  of  all  New  Books  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  work  of  interest  pub- 
lished abroad -special  attention  being  given  to  secure  a  full  and  useful  List  of 
American  Books. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  15lh  of  eveiy  month,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  tha 
world  upon  a  prepayment  of  8s.  per  annum,  through  any  BoolvScUer. 

THE  AMERICAN  Br)OK   CIPvCULAR,   published   occasionally, 

comprihends  a  det;iiled  Catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  Works  in  Thoology,  History 
Travels,  Biography,  Practical  Science,  Fiction,  &c.,  as  imported  into  this  country. 

Dy  arrangcmcntg  with  the  American  Publinliein,  works  of  known  or  nnticiputcil  intercut  nrc  pub- 
lidhcd  by  Low,  Son,  and  Co  ,  simuluineoiisly  witli  tlieir  nppeamncc  in  Americii.  Workii  iwl  in  stock 
obt-iined  within  six  weeks  of  order.     Lists  of  ImportntioiiB  lorwiirdod  regtilarly  wlicn  di-sired. 

Lit.-rary  Institutions,  the  Clergy,  Mercliants  and  Sliipi>eni,  and  tlio  Trade  supplietl  on  uilvontagcou 
terms. 

Small  cnclosuri*  taken  for  weekly  case  to  the  I'nited  St.atc8  at  a  moderate  charge. 
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liiteratiire  and  Works  of  Reference — continued. 


A  coxrrsE  R^:^rMAl{Y  ok  tiik  law  of  e>^glt8it  co?y- 

liKill  r,  AND  THK  SAMi:  OK  KKKN'CII  COrYUHill  r,  and  the  Law  of  liitcnialional 
Copyrigiit  Ivtwi'on  Kiinlaiul  ami  I'rancp,  in  LitiTatnre,  llio  J)rania,  Mnsic,  ami  llio 
Kino  Arts.  Analysed  and  Kxplaincd ;  with  the  Convention,  Orders  in  Conncil,  and 
recent  Acts  of  I'arllanient  on  the  subject.  ISy  1'etf.r  Uuuiii;,  Esq.,  of  the  linicr 
Toniple,  IJarrister-at-Lttw.    The  whole  in  English  and  French,  fcap.  boards,  5s. 


SELECT  BPiITISn  ELOQUENCE :  omhractn,!T  the  best  Riiccclies 

entire  of  the  most  eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  Two  Centuries; 
■with  .•^ketches  of  their  I^ivcs,  an  Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
i:xpl:inalory.  l!j'  Ciiaunckv  A.  GooDitiCH,  D.D.,  rrofessor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale 
Collog.\  New  Haven,  U.S.    Koyal  8vo.,  18s.    Calf  extra,  23s. 

THE   rOETS   AND   TOETllY   OF  EUROPE.     By  Henuy  W. 

LoKGFELLOW,  Author  of  "Evangeline,"  ^c.  An  entirely  new  edition.  8vo.,  cloth. 
21s. 

COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  MUSIC  ;  Elementary,  Tech- 

nical.  Historical,  Biogiopliical,  Vocal,  and  Instrumental.  By  John  W.  Mooue. 
Containing  the  Biographies  of  upwards  of  4000  Musicians  ;  a  complete  Dictionary 
of  over  5000  Musical  Terms,  with  full  Definitions  ;  a  complete  History  of  tlie  Science 
of  Music,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  a  full  Descriiition  of  all 
known  lyiusical  instruments,  with  the  Dates  of  their  Invention,  and  their  Scales  ; 
Treatises  on  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass.  Eoyal  8vo.  (pp.  1001),  cloth,  25s;  half- 
bound,  2Ts. 

*#*  A  bo^lv  intended  to  cover  the  whole  of  musicnl  Bcicnco. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OP  CHEillSTPY,  Practical  and  Theoretical : 

embracing  its  application  to  the  Arts,  Jletallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Medicine, 
and  I'harmacy.  By  James  C.  Booth,  A.M.,  M.A.P.S.,  Mel'ler  and  llefincr  in  the 
U.S.  Mint ;  I'rofossor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute.  Assisted  by 
CAJiriiELi,  Moiurr,  Author  of  "Applied  Chemistry,"  and  "Chemical  ]\lanipula- 
tions."     8vo.,  cloth.    2ls. 

DICTTONAEY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  :    containing  a  concise 

E.xplanation  of  the  various  Subj^^cts  and  Terms  of  Physidogy,  rathology,  Hygifene, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  .lurispnulence,  &c.  AVith  the 
French  and  other  Synonymes ;  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral 
AVaters  ;  Fonnula;  for  various  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  &c. 
By  lloBLEY  DuNGLLsos,  j\I.I).,  Profcssor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  .lefferson's 
Jledical  College,  Philadelphia,  &c.  In  one  very  thick  8vo  volume,  of  over  nine 
hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  price  lOs. 

"  It  1)38  tlie  rare  merit  of  liaving  no  rival  in  the  English  language  for  nccuracy  and  extent  of  refer- 
ences."— London  Medical  Gazette.  . 

THE   BEST    LATIN  DICTIONARY.— Now  Beady,   the  Third 

f^dition.  A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  larger 
German-Latin  lexicon  of  Dr.  'Williara  Freund.  AVith  Additions  and  Corrections 
from  the  Lexicons  of  Gesner,  Facciolati,  SchoUer,  Georges,  &c.  'Ry  E.  A.  Axdkkws, 
LL.IX,  &c.    In  one  volume,  royal  Svo,  pp.  1663,  price  215. 

*'  In  conclusion,  wc  arc  glad  to  linvc  an  opportunity  of  introducing  so  excellent  a  work  to  the  notice 
of  our  classical  iind  philological  renders.  It  has  nil  that  true  German  Orilndlirhkeit  about  it  which 
16  80  highly  appreciated  by  English  scholars.  Itarely,  if  ever,  has  bo  vast  an  amuunt  of  philological 
Infonnjition  been  comprised  in  a  single  volume  of  this  size.  The  knowh*dge  which  it  conveys  o(  tlie 
i-:irly  and  later  Latin  is  not  to  be  g:ithercd  from  ordinary  Latin  DiitinnaricH.  .  .  .  M'itli  re^rd  to  the 
TTHnner  in  which  it  is  got  up»  wc  can  tpeak  most  favounibly.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
jj'.tlustry  and  care.    Tlie  t^Tie  is  clear,  neat,  and  judiciously  varied." — Atheminm. 

"  Wc  have  examined  tliis  book  with  conifiderable  attention,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is 
the  bc*l  Dictionary  of  the  Laliu  language  that  has  appeared." — Literary  Gazctie. 
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Literature  and  Works  of  Reference — continued. 


A  REPOET  OF  THE  LONDON  CHAEITIES,  affording  a  De- 

tailed  and  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Operations  and  Resources  of  530  Charitable 
Institutions  of  the  Jletropolis,  with  an  Analysis  and  copious  Index.  Price  2s.  Gd, 
sewed,  or  3s.  6(i.  cloth. 

;  "  Compiled  with  great  care  and  pains,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price,  it  is  an  extremely  useful 

'         reconl." — Times. 

"Tlie  excellent  arrangements  of  this  Report,  the  enormous  pains  be<itowetl  in  coUect'nEj  information, 
and  its  careful  compilation,  render  it  a  most  valuable  reference  both  for  thosi?  who  wish  to  aid  the 
various  deserving  institutions  described  in  it,  and  for  those  in  distress  who  are  ignorant  of  the  benefits 
benevolently  provided  for  them." — Globe. 

"  M*e  heartily  con^atulate  the  author  on  the  successful  manner  in  which  his  t.tsk  has  been  accom- 
plished :  the  Report  is  a  valuable  one." — Atlas. 

Also,  recently  published,  price  10s.  6d.,  fcap.  Svo.,  cloth, 

THE   CHAEITIES   OF  LONDON;    their  Eise,  Ekogress,  and 

PRESEXT  Position:  with  some  Account  of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. By  Sampson  Low,  Jun.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  II.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert. 

PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  WOESHIP  IN  LONDON.     New  Edition  ; 

with  a  list  of  the  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and  reference  to  the  Places  at  which 
they  officiate,  and  the  Hours  of  Service.  In  Two  Piirts.  Part  I.— Churches  and 
Episcopal  Chapels.  Part  U. — Chapels  not  of  the  Establishment.  Is.  each  Part,  or 
the  Two  Parts  in  One,  Is.  6cJ. 
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WORKS  IN  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE,  &C. 

OUSEHOLD    CHET^IIRTRY;    or,    Paidiments   of  the   Science 

applied  to  Eveiy-day  Life.  By  Dr.  Albert  J.  Berxays,  F.C.S.  ThiRi  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  -with  numerous  Illustrations.     Foolscap  8vo,,  clotli,  4s.  Gd, 

"  The  treatment  is  clear  and  simple  ;  it  deals  ivith  facts  and  the  practical  application  of  principles. 
The  idea  of  taking  the  objects  familiar  to  domestic  life  a^  vehicles  for  imparting  information  respecting 
them  has  always  an  interest,  especially  for  the  young." — Spectator. 

**  Mr.  Bcmays  has  produced  a  book  of  obvious  utility,  occupying  interesting  ^ound,  and  satisfying 
n  popular  want.  Wc  have  an  interesting  book,  full  of  scientific  facts  artistically  and  amusingly 
arranged  ;  and  though  IMr.  Bemays  slates  that  he  has  written  mainly  for  the  young,  such  a  treatise  may- 
be recommended  to  all  classes." — Daily  News. 

'*  Tlic  style  of  writing  Mr.  Bemays  has  adopted  is  ^)articularly  easy  of  comprehension  ;  his  book  will 
doubtless  become  very  popular." — Nottijijjhain  Revietc. 

THE  PEACTICAL  SUEVEYOE'S  GUIDE:  containin:?  the  neces- 
sary information  to  make  any  person  of  common  capacity  a  finished  Land  Surveyor, 
without  the  aid  of  a  Teacher.  I5y  Andrew  Duncan,  Land  Surveyor  and  Civil 
Engineer.    Fop.  cloth,  sells  4s.  6:?. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FA  EM.     Farm  Implements  and  the  Erin- 

ciples  of  their  Constnutiim  and  Use;  an  Elementary  and  Familiar  Treatise  on 
Mechanics,  and  on  Natural  I'hilosophy  generally,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  Practices 
of  Agriculture.    By  .Ioiin  J.  Thoma.«.    With  200  Illustrations.    12mo.,  cloth,  6s.  6(J. 

"  This  work  comprclicniln  those  branches  of  Xatural  Philosophy  known  ns  MiH-hani™,  Ilyilrody- 
nnmics,  Pncumatic-fi  and  Heat,  in  their  more  common  application  to  tlic  practices  of  mtxlcm  improved 
farminif  ;  nml,  so  far  an  practicable,  l«:hnical  words  anil  plimses  have  been  avoided,  and  the  wholo 
reudcrcd  simple  and  intiTliKible  to  ortlinury  readers." — Preface. 

"  We  should  like  to  sec  th's  ^vork  printed,  bound,  and  hung  up  in  every  workshop,  tool-room,  and 
farmiT's  book^ihclf  in  the  coimlr)-.  It  ft)\i»  the  reason  and  explains  the  action  of  mithanioil  pinvers, 
nnd  the  f.ir«»  of  nature  g.'nerallv,  ii  i'li  illustnaions  so  directly  draw  n  from  the  farmer's  daily  niutine, 
that  it  gives adircct  meaning  nnU  value  to  every  point,  micly  found  in  text-books.'"— XJoicninj/'j  Uuni 
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Worka  in  Practical  Science,  &c.— continued. 


TIIK  SC'IKNCK  OF  MKCnANISM;  Loint;  a  Copious  Description 

mill  AnnoUtoii  C.iU»lo|;uo  of  lln'  various  Divisions  of  Articles  exlilliitcil  In  the  NkW 
Yduk  KximiiTioN,  1803-1;  iiuluiling  a  laige  uuiouiit  of  origimU  aud  valuablq 
Infonnntion  relating  to — 

Miniv  nnil  MiocraU.  i     MunufiHtiinii  ofrotton.  |    PnintinR. 

Itiiw  iMiilrrinU.  ,,        „  Silk.  Sllvorniiro. 

SxilHtHniTs  iiatnl  ofl  Food,        I     MiicUinery  unit  Invrntiunu.  I     Purcvliiin  nnd  GlnM, 

Mtuiufucturus  of  Wool.  1    St-ulpturt.'  und  Bnm/os.  I    Onuuncntnl  Fumituro. 

With  several  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Kilited  by  C.  K.  Goonuicn,  Ksq. ;  assisted 
1>y  some  of  the  ablest  Literary  and  Scientific  Jleu  of  the  United  States.  1  vol.  4to. 
cloU). 

•«•  Thin  volume  will  form  one  of  tlic  most  important  compendium!  of  American  Science  and  Art 
Hint  1ms  yet  appeared. 

[Just  ready. 

WOELD   OF  SCIENCE,    ART,    AND  INDUSTRY,   illustrated 

from  Examples  in  the  Now  York  Exhibition,  1853-54.  lOdited  by  Professor  I?. 
Sii.LiMAN  and  C.  R.  GooDuicii,  aided  by  several  Scientific  and  Literaiy  Men.  With 
500  Illustrations.    Imperial  4to.,  cloth,  25s.    Half-morocco,  30«. 

SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY,  comprising  the  most  recent  Disco- 
veries; including  full  Descriptions  of  .'Species,  and  their  Ixjcalities,  Clieniical 
Analysis,  &c.  J5y  Jamks  D.  Dana,  A.M.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.    8vo.,  cloth.  [Just  ready. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE  ;  with  Two 

Geological  Maps,  and  Sketches  of  Characteristic  Fossils.  By  Edward  Hitchcock, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Religion  of  Geology."    One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  "is.  M. 

ART  OF  ELOCUTION  ;   or,  Logical  and  Musical  Declamation : 

to  which  is  added  a  Sj-stem  of  Gesture.  An  entirely  new  Edition,  with  an  Appendix 
of  elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  fonning  a  valuable  IManual  for  Pcrson.s 
leaniing  the  Art  of  I'ublic  Speaking,  and  a  Choice  Speaker  for  tlie  use  of  Schools. 
By  Geobge  Vandexhoff,  Es(|.    12mo.    cloth.  [Shortly. 


BIOGBAPHY. 
THE   LIFE   OF   ARCHIBALD   ALEXANDER,   D.D.     By  the 

Rev.  JAifES  W.  Alexandeb,  D.D.    One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME  DE  LA 

MOTHE  GUYOX,  HER  LIFE  AND  EXPERIENCE  ;  together  with  some  Account 
of  the  Personal  History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelon.  By  Thomas  F.  Upham. 
An  entirely  new  Edition,  revised  and  corroctcd,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England.  With  a  Portrait  of  Madame  Guyon,  engraved  especially  for  this  edition 
by  R.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  A.R.A.    One  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  los.  6ii. 

THE   LIFE   OF  DR.   STEPHEN   OLIN,  late  President  of  the 

Wesleyan  University  in  the  United  States.  With  a  Portrait,  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 
Also,  uniform,  in  2  vols.,  THE  WORKS,  comprising  the  principal  Sermons, 
Sketches,  and  Addresses  delivered  by  this  learned  and  excellent  divine ;  for  the 
depth,  originality,  and  clearness  of  which  they  have  attained  an  estimation  in  the 
United  States  equalled  only  by  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Clialmcrs.    Two  vols.,  8vo.  14s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SOX,  AND  CO. 


Biography — continued. 


ISAAC  T.  HOPPEE.     A  True  Life.     By  Maria  Child,  Author 

of  the  "  Mother's  Book,"  &c.  .     Post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  95. 

"  Isaac  Hopper,  as  we  have  said,  waa  bom  in  17/1,  and  he  did  not  go  to  his  reward  imtil  last  year, 
having  passed  the  whole  of  his  mature  life,  sny  sixty  years,  in  the  service  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
Brave,  enterprising,  disinterested,  and,  to  use  the  right  word,  dashing  in  all  his  exploits,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  Life  ol  Hopper  will  be  read  with  as  much  interest  as  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  "Standara, 

"You  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  a  better  man." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  genuine  biography  ;  we  have  never  met  with  a  better." — T7is  "Friend,  , 

MEMOIK  OF  PIERRE  TOUSSATNT,  bom  a  Slave  in  St.  Do- 

niingo.    By  the  Author  of  **  Three  Experunents  in  Living,''    Second  Edition,  12mo., 
cloth,  35.  ^d, 

"  Pierre  Toussaint  was  for  more  than  sixty  ycarp  the  moat  respected  and  beloved  negro  in  the  city  of 
New  York." — Literary  JVorld, 


A 


BIBLICAL  AND  OTHER  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

COMPLETE  ANALYSIS   OF   THE   HOLY  BIBLE.     Con- 

taining  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  aiTanged  system- 
atically, in  thirty  books  (based  on  the  work  of  the  learned  Talbot),  together  with 
an  Introduction  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  immense  facility 
this  method  affords  for  understanding  the  Word  of  God :  also  three  different  Tables 
of  Contents  prefixed,  and  a  general  Index  subjoined,  so  elaborated  and  arranged,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  to  direct  at  once  to  any  subject  required.  By  Uev.  Na- 
THAKiEL  West,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.    Imperial  Svo.,  cloth,  30s.    Calf, "37s. 

HOLY  BIBLE— FOR  STUDENTS.     Containing  the  Old  Testa- 

ment,  translated  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  former  translations  dili- 
gently compared  and  revised ;  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  printed  from  the 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  Knapp,  together  with  the  commonly-received 
English  translation,  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  with  Ruled  Paper,  arranged 
to  allow  of  most  numerous  Notes.    8vo.,  half-russia,  35s.:  4to.,  half-russia,  42s. 

DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  Wm, 
Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Christmas  Holidays  at  Eome."  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  AGES ;  or,  the  Great  Debate  on  the 

Moral  Relations  of  God  akd  SIak.  By  Edward  Beecheb,  D.D.  Post.  svo. 
cloth,  Is.  6rl. 

CHRIST  IS  ALL  AND  IN  ALL.     By  the  Rev.  George  Fisk, 

LL.B.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  Minister  of  Christ  Chapel,  St.  John's  Wood.  A 
Series  OF  Meditatioks,  preparatory  to  the  Monthy  Conmiunion ;  with  Original 
Hymns,  Meditations,  and  Prayers.    12mo.  cloth,  4s.  lid. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell, 

Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  Castle,  Hastings.    Cd. 

Jlecent  \\orks  hy  the  same  Author. 
THE  MINER'S  SONS ;  or,  Martin  Luther  and  Henry  Martin.     Is. 
FAITH  IN   EARNEST.      Second  Series.     No.  1.  Illustrated  in  Jacob's  Death- 
lied.    3d. 

FAITH  IN  EARNEST.  First  Series.  1.  Abel's  Sacrifice.  2.  Enoch's  Transla- 
tion.  3.  Noah's  Building  of  tlie  Ark.  4.  Abraliam's  I'ilgrim  Life.  5.  Abra- 
liani's  Offering  up  Isaac.    2d.  each  ;  or,  together,  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

liLANCHK  NEVILLE :  a  Record  of  Married  Life.    Fcap.  Pvo.  cloth,  6s. 
B   3 


6        XKW  PUBLIC ATIONS,  NEW  KDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCKMENTS, 


Biblical  and  other  Theological  Works — continued. 


MOTIVES  FOlv  ]\IISS1(^NS  :  a  Series  of  Six  Lcctnivs  delivered 
to  Yoviiig  Mod.  lly  tlio  Kova.  11.  M.  Villiers,  E.  Gaudktt, "K.  HirKEitsTicTH,  T. 
Nolan,  S.  Gaiiuatt,  ami  .1.  Macgkkoor,  Esq.  Willi  a  rrcfnce  by  tbo  Ucv.  T. 
Noi.AN.     In  1  vol.  I'Jino.,  clolli,  '.is. 


THE  ETFE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  TETER ;  considered  in  a  Series 

of  rr.vcticiil  Discourses.     IJy   the  Rev.  I)r.  Lee,   Bishop  of  Delaware.     Fcap., 
cloth,  5s. 

SEF.^IONS  roil  BOYS ;  or,  the  CnuRcn  in  the  School-Room. 

By  the  Rev.  Leopold  J.  Beunays,  Jl.A.    Fcap.  8vo.,  5s. 
SERMONS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS.      With  Especial  Reference  to 

Tractarian  Error.     By  the  Rev.  Citaules  'B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  Otley,  Suffolk. 
Fcap.,  cloth,  5s. 

SERMONS  FOR  FAMILY  READINGS.     By  the  Rev.  William 

Short,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queens  Square,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY  REVIEW;  a 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Theology,  Art,  Science,  and  Literature  for  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.     6s. 

A  new  series  of  this  long-established  Review  commenced  with  the  present  year, 
it  having  lately  become  the  property  of  a  body  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  who 
are  detenuincd  to  spare  neilher  trotible  nor  expense  to  render  it  the  able  organ  of 
the  Church.  Writers  of  acknowledged  talent  and  judgment  have  been  secured,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  very  speedily  attain  that  position  of  usefulness  which  it  will 
be  their  simple  but  earnest  aim  to  arrive  at. 

Tlje  articles  contained  in  the  present  number  (July)  will  sufficiently  explain  its 
general  scope : — 

6.  Iri>h  Education. 

7.  Churcli  Mnsic. 
8    Kt'6iitu*.ioniet  Theology. 


1.  Church  Preferment. 

2.  The  Kast<m  Cliurelies. 

3.  Spiritual  .Manil'e^tntions.  , 

4.  Public  Schools. 

5.  Works  by  the  Author  of  "  Jlary  Powell. " 


The  Turkish  Empii 
10.  Quarterly  Keport  iif  Facts  and  Frogresa. 


11.  Literature  of  the  Quarter  rcviewctl  and  classified. 

•,•  The  prompt  and  regular  delivery  of  the  Review,  pnst  paid,  on  the  day  of  publication,  may  be 
secured  by  the  prepayment  of  iiHs.  per  annum  through  the  local  bookseller. 


MS^ 


TRAVEL  AND  RESEARCH. 
STOWE'S  SUNNY  MEMORIES  of  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

New  Edition  of  the  fcap.  2s.  edition,  with  60  Illustrations,  fancy  boards.  Also 
ready,  the  Stiindard  Edition,  cloth  extra,  with  60  Illustrations,  price  5s.  Ditto, 
2  vols,  post  svo.  cloth,  12j. 

•  ,«  These  are  published  for  the  Author,  and  are  the  only  complete  and  reliable  editions  of  her 
Kork. 

LIFE  ANT)  LANDSCAPES  FROM  EGYPT  TO  THE  NEGRO 

KINGDOMS  OF  THE  WHITE  NILE  :  being  a  Journey  to  Central  Africa.  By 
Bayakd  Taylor,  Author  of  "Views  a-Foot,"  and  "Eldorado."  Illustrated  with 
elegant  tinted  Plates  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawhigs  by  the  Author ; 
with  a  Steel  Portrait.    1  vol.  12mo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


Travel  and  Heseaxch— continued. 


A  HEALTH   TEIP  TO  THE   TROPICS.     By  N.  P.  AVillis, 

Esq.,  Author  cf  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way."  Post  Svo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d.,  elegantly 
bound,  forming  a  suitable  summer  present. 

THE  ALPS,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ITALY. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams.  ^\'ith  numerous  engra\ings,  imperial  8vo., 
cloth  gilt,  13s.  6ti. 

PERUVIAN  ANTIQUITIES.      By  Mart  and  Edwakd  Riveeo 

and  John  James  Von  Tschitw,  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Spanish, 
By  Ekancis  L.  Hawkes,  D.D.,  LL.D.    8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

VENICE,  THE   CITY  OF   THE  SEA.     From  tlie  Invasion  by 

Napoleon  in  1797  to  the  Capitulation  to  Eadetzky  in  1849  ;  ■with  a  Contemporaneous 
View  of  the  Peninsula.  By  Edmund  Elagg,  late  Consul  of  the  United  Slates  at 
the  Port  of  Venice.    2  vols.,  post  Svo.,  cloth,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA, 

THE  CATHOLIC,  OF  SPAIN.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  The  Author's  New- 
Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  By  arrangement  with  the  Publisher  (^Mr, 
Bentley),  to  he  followed  by  similar  cheap  editions  of  the  author's  other  uorlcs. 

FRANCE  — ITS   REGAL  STAFF  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

POLITY,  as  existing  in  1790,  the  period  of  the  subversion  of  the  IMonarcby,  after 
a  duration  of  nearly  one  thousand  years  of  unexampled  grandeur  and  glory  ;  with 
a  preliminary  View  of  the  successive  occupations  of  its  territory  by  Gauls,  Romans, 
Franks,  and  Nurthmeii:  also  Clironological  Tables  of  the  three  dynasties  from  the 
foundation  of  the  first  by  Clovis  to  the  close  of  the  last  by  the  murder  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  accurate  Lists  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  ot  the  Regicide  Conven- 
tions, with  Biographical  Notices  of  their  Members.  By  William  'Iookk,  F.R.S. 
&c.     In  preparation. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GRINNELL  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  :  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  Dr.  Kane, 
Surgeon  to  the  Expedition.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Second  Edition,  8vo.,  cloth, 
price  16s. 

"  It  would,  we  think,  bo  dimeiilt  to  produce  a  more  interesting  story  of  Arctie  .idventure  tlmn  tlio 
present  volume.  \Vc  have  to  lli:ink  Hr.  Kane  for  the  excellent  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  has 
painti'd,  not  only  this  ti  rrible  picture,  but  also  all  the  incidents  of  the  Expedition.  Hesidcs  tho 
account  of  the  voyage,  which  is  lull  of  Btartling  incidents,  Dr  Kane  enters  at  length  into  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Arctic  regions.  His  book,  which  is  prol'ii«eIy  and  adminibly  illustrated,  is  unc  of 
the  most  interusting  that  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  a  place  by  tho  side  of  our  most  cherished  records 
of  Arctic  adventure.** — Alhenaium. 

UTAH    AND    THE    MORMONS.      The  History,   Government, 

Doctrines,  Customs,  and  Prospects  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  From  personal 
Observation  during  a  Six  Months'  Residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Bkn- 
jamin  O.  Feruis,  late  Secretary  of  Utah  Territory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
]2mo.,  cloth.  6s.  6(i. 

The  nutlior  of  this  work  resided  for  six  months  nmonf;  the  Mormons  in  the  capnclty  of  Secretary  of 
tlicTerrilorv  ol  llah.  lie  w.is  brought  into  immcillutc  contiict  with  the  kailin^  siiirils  of  the  com- 
munity, aiid  th'is  enjoyed  unusual  lacililies  r..r  invcsti-aiing  tlie  pnii  ticid  xoikingi.f  the  system 
V  hi-n  suin-re.!  u.  workout  its  mituml  ri-aults.  lli-givesa  com  ise  sketch  ol  the  rw  and  pm^nnw  of 
the  Mormons,  with  a  full  and  minute  account  of  Ihiir  doctrini-s  and  prnctces,  as  they  have  gradually 
dcTclopeil  tliems<lve»  from  the  crude  conivptions  nf  the  founder  of  their  faith,  showing  tint  liny  have 
Btiiidily  advanii><;  from  bad  to  wnmc.  The  work  is  a  full  and  fair  cximd  of  tho  nctu.il  stitc  Of  thing* 
in  the  Vommuaity  of  the  Mormons. 


B      N'EW  runLICATIONS,  NKW  EDITIONS,  AND  ANNOUNCEMICNTS, 


ILLUSTRATED  PRESENTATION  BOOKS. 


QUAY'S   EI-E(iY  WniTTKX   IX   A    COUNTT^Y    CTIUl^CH- 

^-^  YAlth.  Illustniloil  on  cvory  ))aRO  liy  Itirkol  Koslcr,  Goorpe  TbomaB,  aiici  ii  l^y. 
Cruwn  8vo.,  enamelled  or  biiiiling,  in  di^ib  ixtro,  Vs.  C</. ;  morocco,  bounJ  by  Iluy- 
day,  One  Guinea. 

GOLDSMTTirS    PKSErvTED    TILLAGE.      TTniform  wtli  the 

alxive.  [Just  ready  for  jmhlication. 

THE  BOOK  OF   CET>EB?xATED   POEMS.     Containing  Forty- 

one  of  the  most  pop\ilar  Poems  In  the  Ijiglish  Tiftnpnage.  Unabrldgc<l.  Illustrated 
Ity  upwards  of  Kiglity  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  Kenny  Meadows, 
G.  Dotlgson,  and  J,  Ferguson.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  15s.;  or  morocco 
extra,  21s. 

THE    RHYME   AND   EEASON   OF   COUNTRY   LIFE.     By 

Miss  S,  Fekximoue  CoorEU.  Beautifully  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Pohler. 
One  vol.  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  [Just  ready, 

THE    AUTHOR'S    OWN    EDITION    OF    "UNCLE    TOM'S 

CABIX;"  with  "The  Key/'  complete.  By  Mrs.  Harpjet  Beecheu  Stowe. 
Two  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  28s.    With  upwards  of  Sixty  Illustrations, 

•»•  Tiwi  a  limited  impression  of  tliis  beautiful  edition  bavins  ^*^fn  published,  nnd  a  few  copies  only 
rcmaininp,  persons  desirous  of  possessing  it  as  the  only  complete  and  standard  edition,  sboulu  order  iC 
direct  of  tlic  Publishers  at  once. 

*•  Tliis  is  a  publication  of  far  hii^ber  pretensions,  nnd  makes  a  far  wider  npuoal.  Few  literary  offcr- 
fnfjs  of  the  season  will  probably  have  a  lar^^r  distribution  than  this.  It  is  a  handsome  edition  of  t!»e 
originril  work,  profusely  decorated  throushout  with  illustrations — inchuling  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Altnofit  every  scene  and  character  in  the  book  has  its  pictorial  presentment ;  -  the  designs  being-full 
of  fancy,  and  many  of  them  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Billings,  and  excellently  rendered  in  engraving 
by  Messrs.  Baker^  >;mith,  and  Andrew.  Type,  binding,  and  gilt  cilecs  to  the  leaves,  all  contribute  lu 
niake  this  issue  of  the  most  popular  book  of  our  time  the  tlition  de  luxe.'^ — AthettttmiK 

HOMES  OF   AMERICAN  STATESMEN ;  with  Anecdotal,  Per- 

gonal,  and  Descriptive  Sketches  l)y  various  AVrilers.  Illustrated  in  a  very  superior 
style  of  art  -with  Engravings  on  Wood  from  drawings  by  Dohler,  and  daguerreo- 
types and  fac-similes  of  Autograph  Letters.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  25s. 

HOLIES   OF  A^fERTCAN   AUTHORS.     Uniform  with  tlie  Last 

AVork:  containing  Views  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  lovely  localities  in 
the  New  World,  Irom  dra^vings  or  daguerreotypes  taken  expressly  for  tlio  purpose. 
Engraved  on  Steel,  with  Tinted  Vignettes  on  Wood,  and  Fac-similes  of  the  MS.  of 
a  work  of  each  author,  and  several  Portraits.    Cloth,  25s. 

THE  WANT)ERDsTtS  OF  RERSTLES  ANT>  STGISMUNDA.    A 

Northern  Story.  By  MrcuEr,  de  Ceiivantes,  Author  of  "Don  Qui.xote."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  a  Lady.    Fcap.  svo.,  in  antique  binding,  10s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  AND  CO. 


JUVENILE  WORKS. 


OUR 


FIRST  WALK.     With  Sixty  Pictures.     Square,  on  linen. 

Is. ;  ou  paper,  6J. 

PICTUEES  FOR  CHILDREN.     Consisting  of  eight  beautifully 

executed  Engravings  on  Wood,  serving  either  as  copies  or  for  colouring.  AV'ith 
letter-press  descriptions  by  Mary  Howitt.    Small  4to.  with  tinted  wrapper,  Is. 

HAPPY  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD.     By  Amy  Meadows.     Hlus- 

trated  with  twenty-four  full-page  Pictures  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  Birket  Foster.    Fcap.  4to.,  cloth,  price  4s.  Cd.,  or  with  coloured  plates,  6s. 

THE  ICE  KING  AND  SWEET  SOUTH  WIND.    A  Tale  for 

Children,  with  Illustrations.    Sq.  cloth.    Plain,  3s.  6d. ;  coloured,  5s. 

LITTLE    SUZIE'S   SIX  BIRTHDAYS.     By  her  Aunt  Susan. 

With  four  coloured  Illustrations,  square,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY  :  a  Book  for  Girls.    By  the  Author 

of  '•  Little  Suzie's  Six  Birthdays."    Wilh  Illustrations,  12mo.,  clolh,  5s. 

A  PEEP  INTO  UNCLE   TOM'S    CABIN:    arranged   by  Aunt 

Mary  for  her  Nephews  and  Nieces,  in  which  the  characters  of  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom 
are  portrayed  for  Children.  With  an  Address  to  the  Young  Readers  of  both  Coun- 
tries, by  Mrs.  Stowe.  With  a  Portrait  of  Eva,  and  six  other  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8V0.,  3s.  6(i. 

ARTHUR  AND  HIS  MOTHER  ;  ob,  the  Child  of  the  Church 

OP  England.  By  the  Rev.  CnAr.LFS  B.  Tatler.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Measom. 
Square  16mo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

ABBOTT'S  NEW  COPYRIGHT  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE  TRA- 
VELS. ROLLO'S  TOUR  IN  EUROPE.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth, 
each  volume,  2s.  6cZ, 

Vol.  I.   EOLLO  ON  THE  ATLANTIC.  Vol.  II.   EOLLO  IN  PARIS. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON;    or,   Adventures  of  a 

Father  and  Mother  and  Four  Sons  on  a  Desert  Island.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  First  and  Second  Series — New  Edition.  Complete  in  one 
vol.  3s.  6ci. 

A  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.    By  Horace  Roscoe 

St.  John,  Esq.     Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  Gi. 

"  TMien  we  Bay  tbnt  w  c  know  of  no  nhort  history  of  Columbus  likely  to  prove  so  useful  ns  tliis,  wo 
mean  to  convey  a  high  sen^e  of  our  estimate  of  its  inerita," — Athenaeum. 

**  We  remember  no  hintory  of  Columbus  uhich  we  had  read  with  so  much  plea8ure."-^(an(iurd. 

THE  WHALEMAN'S  ADVENTURES  :  Scenes  in  the  South- 

ERK  Ocean.  Etlited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresbt.  "With  Eight  Illustrations  by  H. 
Vizetelly.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

«'  A  very  rcjulable  ami  inten-wting  volume,  full  of  stirring  adventure  and  hiiirbrcodtU  cHcapea."— 


'*  Tlie  ntrrffvmnn  liaa  not  forgotten  hii*  own  functions  in  recording  thow*  of  tlie  Whnlcrw ;  and  hiit 
book  vull  be  the  more  acc-eptablu  tliat  he  blendii  religion  vviih  perilous  adventures.'*— .^rvntmii't/. 


10   m;\v  1'l;hi,ications,  nkw  editions,  an-d  announcements, 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 
srix'iALi.Y  iiF.i^ir.Nr.n  FOit  young  pkhsons  and  family  heading. 

Volum/ii  ni/irA-r.l  */iu«  •  ore  in  "  Ix)icj'  S<iri«." 


nr  THE  iiEV.  ciiAUMcs  n.  hki,l,  m.a. 
■RLANCHR   NEVII.LE  ;  a  Eccovd  of  Married  Life.     "  Cau  two 

walk  U>RcUier  except  they  be  ngreeilf"     IJy  the  Author  of  ''Faith  in  Earnest," 
''  The  Miner's  Sons."    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

BY  THE  REV.  ERSKINE  NEALE,  M.A. 

THE  OLD  ]\nNOR  CAXON;  or,  a  Life  of  Stuuogle  and  a 

Life  of  Song.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Closing  Scene."    Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6d.* 

**Wc  know  of  no  i-prcnt  production  mnrr  calciilntL'tl  to  impart  anil  promote  Fnitli,  Hope,  and 
Olarily  limn  '  The  OKI  Minor  Canon. '  " — B^itannii. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER,  5I.A. 

RECOEDS  OF  A  GOOD  MAN'S  LIFE.     Edited  by  his  Neigh- 
bour.   Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6tZ.* 

"  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mn\ith,  and  iniiiuity  was  not  found  in  liis  lijw  :  ho  walked  with  God 
in  pctice  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity." — Maladti  xi. 

LEGENDS  AND  EECORDS,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL.     Sixth 

Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  revised.    Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.* 

THANKFULNESS  ;  a  Narrative.     Comprising  rassa<2;ca  from  the 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Allen  Temple.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.,  cloth,  2s.  '6d.* 

EARNESTNESS  ;  a  Sequel  to  "  Thankfuhicss."     Second  Edition, 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  "Js. 

THE   ANGEL'S   SONG  ;   a  Christian  Retrospect.     With  Eight 

Illustrations  by  Dalziel,  from  Drawings  by  Hakvey.    5s. 

TRUTH  ;  or,  Persis  Clareton.     A  Narrative  of  Church  History 

in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    FCap.  8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.* 

FACTS  IN  A  CLERGYMAN'S  LIFE.    Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.* 

BY    THE    LATE    EMILY    C.    JUDSON, 
Widow  of  Dr.  Judson,  of  the  Burmah  Mission. 

RECORDS    OF    ALDERBROOK  ;    a,  Selection  from  tlio  Village 

Sketches  of  Fanny  Forrester.    Fcap.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  3s.  6d. 
Forming  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Low's  Family  Reading  Series.* 

"  Her  portraits  of  human  charartrr.  .-ilthou;ih  prcpouc'cratin^  in  the  pood'and  gentle,  evince  study 
of  them  under  every  caprice  ;  hir  dcscr^iJtiona  of  ivencry  are  at  once  (;raphic  ami  powerful.  We  rcRrct 
to  fiiiil  that  she  has  relinquished  her  prof.  s<ion  w  ith  her  appcllafon,  for  it  is  improb-'ible  that,  as  the 
wife  of  a  missionary  at  burmah,  she  will  be  able  to  devote  time  siiflicicnt  to  tlmae  literary  pursuits  in 
which  she  seems  by  nature  so  eminratly  calculaU'd  to  be  successfid." — Diiilij  Ncirs. 

"  The  exquisite  grace  of  style  of  ih'ne  Uales  pertains  exclusively  to  the  fair  writer."— il/orntnj 
jldvertissr. 

"  Tliis  little  volume  is  marked  bv  a  lovclv  purity  of  sentiment,  a  freeilom  and  vivacity  of  narration, 

and  muck  pathos  of  description,  which  wi'll  endear  it  to  every  reader."— £n!(er  Gazelle. 
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BY  MARY  LANGDON. 

IDA  MAY;   a   Stoey   of   Things  Actual  and  Possible.     By 

JIakt  Laxgdox.  Edited  by  an  English  Clergtman.  Fcp.  fancy  boards.  Is.  6(i. 
A  New  TaU  of  extraordinary  merit. 

The  greatest  expectations  are  formcti  of  this  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  publishers 
have  every  reason  to  believe  its  success  will  equal  that  of  the  most  popular  of  moileru  works  of  fiction  : 
they  consequently  have  fixed  the  lowest  possible  price  upon  it.  During  its  progress  through  the  press, 
amongst  other  testimonies  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  they  may  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  received 
by  them  from  Mhs.  Stowe. 

'•  It  is  a  work  of  close  observation.  Character  studied  from  life — and  ikU  studied — aud  the  interest 
of  the  story  intense  ;  it  must  create  a  sensation,  and  command  a  brilliant  sale.** 

BY  A  pastor's  wife. 

THE  SHADY  SIDE  ;  or,  Life  in  a  Country  Parsonage.     A 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Sewed,  price  Is. 

Thtf  Publishers,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  have  just  published  na 
edition  of  this  charming  little  tale  at  a  price  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  secure  for 
it — what  it  richly  deserves— universal  circulation. 

*•  It  i.s  written  with  great  power,  and  possesses  a  deep  and  captivating  interest— an  interest  which 
will  enchain  the  attention  of  all  contemplative  readers.  We  remember  nothing  in  fictitious  narrative 
more  pathetic — we  might  add,  so  pathetic.  M'e  wish  such  books,  and  especially  this  book,  to  be  read 
by  all." — Standard. 

The  Edition  in  the  "  Family  Series,"  with  Portrait,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  morocco,  Is.  6d., 
will  remain  in  print.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ASHTON  COTTAGE." 

THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET ;  or,  the  Wedding  Garment.     Fop. 

8vo.,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  Is.  &d.* 

BY  THE  RE^.  DR.  CHEEVER. 

LIFE  ALLEGOEIES  AND  OTHER  SIMILITUDES  ;'  including 

the  "Hill  Difficulty,"  an  Allegory.  By  the  Author  of  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim," 
and  "Lectures  on  the  Pilgiiiu's  Progress."     Fcp.,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

lows'  family  reading  series. 

Books  for  Home  Itcadivg^  DistTirt  and  Parochial  Libraries^  rreseniation,  and  Frizes, 
It  IB  the  aim  of  the  Publishers  to  place  such  works  in  this  Serifs  as  shall,  by  their  peculiar  interest  of 
narrative,  and  delightful  spirit  of  unforced  yet  pcrvaiiing  piety,  commend  themselves  to  (  hristinn  families 
for  soc-ial  reading,  and  form  suitable  books  for  lending  and  presenting  to  young  persons  especially— books 
tliat  whilst  affording  pleaKure  to  readers  of  all  ages,  may  rivet  the  attention  witbout  impairing  the  mind,  or 
biassing  the  judgment  from  the  cause  of  Scriptural  tnith. 

In  publishing  this  Strii-s  a  medium  w  ill  be  observed  between  the  so-called  "  cheapness," — to  which  cither 
the  interests  of  the  autlior,  or  the  nuality,  appearance,  and  comfort  in  rending  of  the  book  are  sacrifieeil, — 
and  the  f»^rmer  old-fashionod  exctUBiveness  of  a  high  price  Tlie  volumes  may  vary  in  thickni>ss  and 
consequent  price ;  and  though  an  uniform  appearance  will  be  preserved,  each  work  will  be  entirely  distinct, 
and  sold  separately. 
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